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In 2006, Jeff and Donna Mensh retired 
to Chapel Hill to be close to one of their 
three sons, Danny T’96, and to be close 
to Duke. They lived for many years in 
Maryland, where Jeff built the insurance 
agency J.C. Mensh & Associates. When 
Danny came to Duke and joined the 
golf team, Jeff and Donna began following 
Duke golf, basketball, and lacrosse. 


“We've developed many wonderful 
relationships as Duke parents and as 
Blue Devil fans and supporters,” Donna 
said. When Danny was a student, Jeff 
reconnected with fellow Ohio Wesleyan 
alum Tom Butters, then Duke’s athletics — 
director. “Over the years,” Jeff said, “we've 
been welcomed warmly at games and 
events by Duke coaches, administrators, 
and athletes.” 


Jeff and Donna have supported important 
facility fund-raising efforts, including a golf 
practice facility, the William D. Murray 
Building, the Schwartz-Butters Building, 
and the Michael W. Krzyzewski Center 
for Athletic Excellence. They created a 
permanent endowment to support a golf 
scholarship, and they also support athletic 
scholarships through the Iron Dukes. 


Recently, Jeff and Donna decided to 
expand their support of student-athletes at 
Duke. Through a bequest, they will endow 
scholarships for men’s and women’s 
lacrosse players. “We wanted to support 
Duke beyond what our current giving 
would allow,” said Jeff. “By including Duke 
in our estate plans, we can help ensure 
the future strength of programs that mean 
a great deal to us.” 


To explore ways you can ensure the future 
of Duke programs that mean a lot to 

you, visit giving.duke.edu/giftplanning 
or contact: 





Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Isoy-a-1 01010) 0) 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

me) a bal ho) ols) or ae 


Email gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 


Cover: Duke goes to war: V-12 Marine 
detachment, foreground; Navy 
trainees, background. Courtesy Duke 
University Archives. 
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Between 
the Lines 


n the November 1941 Alumni Register, 
Duke President Robert L. Flowers 
pondered the war raging overseas. 
“(Whatever may be the outcome,” he 
said, “the world as we know it will not be 
the same.” Almost seven decades later, we 
asked alumni to reflect on a conflict that 
remade the world—and their own lives. 

During World War II, the Register re- 
ported on courses with a war focus and 
faculty research in “defense problems”; 
campaigns to sell war bonds and to raise 
money for the Red Cross; an address by 
the British ambassador extolling the civi- 
lizing influence of education in a dark time; 
Woman's College programs in “defense 
training” and “air raid preparation”; and 
the graduation of sixty-six M.D.’s—with 
sixty-one seeking military commissions. 

The July 1942 Register reprinted a letter 
from an alumnus in the military—the 
first of many such reprints, with datelines 
like “Somewhere in France”—who de- 
clared that “with God’s help every time I 
go out to meet the enemy I'll hear the 
bells of the Chapel for just a second ... 
and for every peal of the bells, I'll send a 
burst of hot lead at the enemy.” That 
issue also reported on the first four Duke 
alumni killed in the war. 

This issue of the magazine, the Register’s 
successor publication, features World 
War II-era alumni with their stories of 
harrowing encounters and heroic actions, 
wrenching losses and affirming triumphs: 
attending to a fellow wounded soldier, 
being taken prisoner after a fierce fire- 
fight, helping to rescue a future U.S. pres- 
ident. There are accounts of a Japanese 
sword that became something much more 
meaningful than a victory symbol, and of 
a campus band, the Duke Ambassadors, 
that lost eight of its sixteen members in 
the war. 

More than 7,000 alumni served in the 
armed forces; many read their Register at 
Army and Navy libraries. All of them 
undoubtedly celebrated the August 1945 
issue. Its cover captured scenes from the 
campus “observance of victory.” 


—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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QUAD QUOTES 


“The message that worked 
is the message that has 
always worked. It’s that we 
are the other, that we are 

‘ ’ ‘ ,” 

them,’ not ‘us. 


—Mara Keisling, executive 
director of the National Center 
for Transgender Equality, on 
the passage of California 
Proposition 8, eliminating 

the right of same-sex couples 
to marry, at an Equality 

North Carolina conference 
held at Duke 


“There’s a symbolism in 
this move that hasn’t been 
stressed yet that needs to 
be.... President-elect 
Obama may be signaling 
that the change that is 
coming is Course correc- 
tions rather than abrupt 
about-faces, that he’s not 
going to make the mistake 
that many people thought 
Bush made, arriving with 
an anything-but-Clinton, 
ABC, mentality.” 


—Peter Feaver, Alexander F. 
Hehmeyer professor of politi- 
cal science, on Barack Obama’s 
re-appointment of Robert 
Gates as secretary of defense, 
on the PBS NewsHour 


“This is for all the Duke 
students who wanted to 
get a Quidditch team up 
and running. This is just 
one more thing we can kill 


UNC in!” 


—Description on the Facebook 
page for Duke Quidditch, a 
team slated to compete 
against other college teams in 
a “muggle” version of Harry 
Potter’s favorite sport 


“In this country, we do the 
projections on how many 
prisons to build based on 
third-grade African-Ameri- 
can male reading levels. We 
do so little for you after the 
third grade that we can 


essentially know how many 
of those young people are 
going to end up in jail. 
That's the biggest social in- 
justice imaginable.” 
—Michelle Rhee, reform- 
minded chancellor of the 
Washington, D.C., public school 
system, in an address at 


the Terry Sanford Institute 
of Public Policy 


“This beast of a document 
will keep many lawyers in 
business and give many 
librarians headaches.” 


—Kevin Smith, Duke’s scholarly 
communications officer, on a 
settlement among Google, 
publishers, and authors over 
Google’s Book Search project, 
on his university library blog 


“Neither party has been 
good at reining in the presi- 
dent because they have an 
institutional interest in not 
diminishing the office of 
the president.” 


—Libertarian presidential 
candidate Bob Barr, calling 
for an end to the two-party 

system during a campaign 
event at Duke 


“My guess is that if you 
asked most successful entre- 
preneurs, they’d agree that 
there are very few big ‘We 
did it!’ moments or big 
breaks that people dream 
about. It’s much more 
waking up every day and 
working to take one more 
step forward.” 


—Will Pearson ’01, president 
and co-founder of mental_floss 
magazine, in a speech during 
Duke’s Entrepreneurship Week 


“I thought they were cute 
before, but they’re not so 
cute now.” 


—Sophomore Dana Opperman, 
whose dorm room was 
overtaken by a swarm of lady- 
bugs, in The Chronicle 


“This is not reassuring.” 


—James Cox, Brainerd Curr 
professor of law, on th 
Federal Reserve naming th 
former chief risk manager c 
failed investment bank Bee 
Stearns to a senior positio 
overseeing the financial sounc 
ness of banks, on msnbc.con 


“This is a clear warning 
shot to the government.... 
These are probably not the! 
last detainees to be ordere 
released.” 


—Scott Silliman, professor o 
the practice of law and execu) 
tive director of Duke’s Cente) 
on Law, Ethics, and Nationa 
Security, after a federal ap 
ordered the release of fiv 
Algerian men detained ai 
“enemy combatants” for sever 
years at Guantanamo Bay, it 
The Washington Pos 





“In his Congressional testi- 
mony on the collapse of the 
global financial system, Alar 
Greenspan sounded like a 
man who had seen his uni- 
verse tremble, whose faith 
had been challenged.... Mr. 
Greenspan, who once wor- 
shipped at the feet of Ayn 
Rand, seemed genuinely 
shaken. How could these 
things be?” 


—James Boyle, William Nea 
Reynolds Professor of law, ir 
the Financial Times 


“Why does this latest act of 
brutality cut so deep? Per- 
haps because Mumbai 
found its way into my heart. 
I saw a city of kind and gen- 
erous people, from house- 
keepers to taxi drivers to 
the corn grillers at the Dadar 
shoreline and roll-makers at 
Bade Miyan, behind the Taj 
Mahal hotel.” 


—Hirsh Sandesara ’06, who live¢ 

in Mumbai for several month 
last year, on the November ter 
rorist attacks, in The Chronicle 





Up, up, and away: Hot-air 


balloons take flight from the 
courtyard of Keohane Qua 





“It has been said that a man’s 
health can be measured by 
which he takes two at a 
time—pills or stairs. As our 
society grows increasingly 
reliant on medications, 
lifestyle strategies such as 
exercise seem like, well, a 
no-brainer.” 


—P. Murali Doraiswamy 


associate prof 








cise and memo 
Scientific / 

“Parents set higher expecta- 
tions for girls, so they have 
more chances to feel like 
they’re failing. Parents ex- 
pect boys to act like boys. 
Girls are more likely to see 
themselves as having to 


be perfect.” 





“We try to do whatever we 
can to make ticket prices 
reasonable, but when times 
are tough, times are tough.” 


—Duke Perform 


ces, in an e- 
mail message o g compli- 
mentary tickets for undersold 


shows to patrons 








“There are six billion people 
in the world, and probably 
half of them live outside the 
rule of law. For over half the 
world, the law is an obsta- 
cle, not an aid to progress. 
It’s a threat, not a promise. 
And this must change.” 


hrissy DiNicola 
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to 300 words and 
include your full 
name, address, and 
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Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 


length and clarity. 


Owing to space 
constraints, we are 
unable to print all 
letters received. 
Published letters 
represent the range of 
responses received. 
For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine. 
duke.edu. 


e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu 





Field of Memories 


| wanted to thank you for 
the excellent article on Bill 
Werber '30 [“Oldest Living 
Major League Ballplayer 
Tells All,” September Octo- 
ber 2008]. It was a great spot- 
light on an engaging Duke 
alum, and it shared some 
very exciting stories from 
the Golden Era of baseball 
in the °30s and ’40s. 

I really appreciated the 
chance to learn more about 
Mr. Werber and his experi- 
ences and look forward to 
reading more exciting arti- 
cles like this in the future. 


Michael Schwartz, 
M.B.A. candidate 


Durham 


Regrettably, the history of 
Bill Werber, one of Duke’s 
ereat athletes, also includes 
a less laudable side. 

In the 1960s, during the 
dark days of the civil rights 
struggle in Durham, several 
Duke professors who were 
associated with the civil 
rights demonstrators were 
singled out by the segrega- 
tionists, and calls were 
heard for their being fired. 
A small pamphlet written 
and distributed by Bill Wer- 
ber added to the clamor. In 
it, Werber identified several 
faculty members as sexual 
perverts, drug addicts, and 
Communists and urged his 
fellow alumni to withhold 
contributions from Duke 
until the university acted to 
remove them. I was among 
those listed by name. As | 
was neither a Communist, a 
drug user, or sexually per- 
verted, | filed suit for libel, 
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with the tacit approval of 
the university’s president 
and the explicit support of 
the dean of the chapel. 

The case was tried in 
Washington. On the wit- 
ness stand, Werber admit- 
ted to having hired a detec- 
tive to investigate me, and 
said he had been told that 
his charges were mistaken. 
As Werber nonetheless per- 
sisted in repeating his libel 
(in one letter, he described 
me as resembling the goats 
that were the subjects of 
one of my studies), the 
judge ordered the jury to 
bring in a verdict of guilty. 

A small amount of dam- 
ages was also awarded but 
later set aside on the grounds 
that I could not show that I 
had suffered damage to my 
reputation. Unfortunately, 
the same could not be said 
for gifts to the alumni fund, 
which, evidently, did fall 
off subsequent to Werber’s 
diatribe. 

The judge in the case, in- 
cidentally, was Barrington 
Parker, who was later ele- 
vated to the federal court of 
appeals. 

Peter Klopfer, 
professor emeritus of biology 
Durham 


In Jon Scher’s fine article on 
Bill Werber, he mentions 
Dr. Few as umpire. There’s 
another story about Coach 
Jack Coombs that deserves 
telling. 

It was the first year of the 
fearsome Wallace Wade's 
coming to Duke. I was assis- 
tant baseball manager and 
in the dugout during prac- 
tice. Coach was on the field. 
He returned to find Mr. 
Wade sitting on the bench. 
[ think I can quote with 
utmost accuracy. Coach 
Coombs: “Mr. Wade, you 
are the football coach. You 
have your stadium. I am the 
baseball coach, and you’re 
sitting on my bench. Get 
out!” 

Without a word, Wade got 
up and went to sit in the 
stands. Even Dr. Few would 
not have had the guts to 
cross Mr. Wade in those days. 


David Henderson 35, J.D. ?37 
Charlotte 


Please consider this a re- 
sponse to the excellent arti- 
cle on Bill Werber. 

As | was a Philadelphia 
Athletics fan since child- 
hood, I saw most of the Duke 
players on Connie Mack’s 


team: Wayne Ambler 737, 





Crash Davis ’40, Ace 
Parker ’37, Eric Tipton ’39 
Hal Wagner 738, Chubby 
Dean ’38, and Bill Werber: 
And I recall that after 
the freshman-orientation 


meeting in the summer of 
1947, I went over to the 
baseball field to see where 
these guys played and 
where I would play and 
hope that, just maybe, I’d 
follow that lineup back 
home to the Philadelphia 
Athletics. 

Well, unfortunately, it 
didn’t work out that way. 
In four years, I pitched and 
won only two games and 
was primarily reduced to 
pitching batting practice. 

In 48 and ’49, Wake 
Forest, North Carolina 
State, and North Carolina 
cleaned our clock, and we 
didn’t get much better in 
’50, even though basketbal 
great and future MVP Pitts 
burgh Pirate shortstop Dick 
Groat ’53 joined us. 

However, in ’51, we deft 
nitely improved, with two 
strong pitchers, Joe Lewis 
and Bob Davis, along with 
a brash, hard-hitting, left- 
handed freshman first base 
man who incurred the 
wrath of us seniors and jun 











rs with his irritating, con- 
tant demand that we hus- 
le more. 

The team record that 
ear dramatically improved 
o 17-8, and we proceeded 
o win the Southern Con- 
rence Championship. 
How about that! I finally 
von my second game 
hgainst Michigan State 
hen Groat drove in the 
vinning run. The next day, 
Coach Coombs said, “Your 
curveball looked good yes- 
erday, Klein.” 

Well, the coach finally 
vad a winner and was 
1appy, along with everyone 
Ise, including, lest I forget, 
he brash, hard-hitting, 
eft-handed freshman first 
yaseman, I guess one would 
all “a chip off the old 
lock,” Bill Werber Jr. °53. 


Lewis P. Klein Jr. ’51 


Lansdale, Pennsylvania 


‘ool Me Twice 





‘in the September-October 
ssue’s Gazette section is a 
eport about microscopic 
‘bots being developed by 
sruce Donald, professor of 
‘omputer science and bio- 
hemistry. | wonder if he 
las read Prey, a novel by 
Michael Crichton that 
escribes a similar inven- 
ion with horrifying results. 





Jane Romeyn P.’71 
Vero Beach, Florida 


| 

| 

alking Politics 
a letter in the Septem- 


er-October issue, Herbert 
odder complains about the 





} 
\ 


article in the previous issue 
on the Ron Paul presiden- 
tial campaign, saying that 
the magazine needs more 
“balancing.” In my view, 
that article provided the 
balance, since Paul’s limited 
government philosophy is 
profoundly at odds with al- 
most everything we hear 
from Democrats, Republi- 
cans, and most political 
writers. 

Lodder expresses his 
opposition to both the 
Bush administration and 
Paul (never mind that Paul 
has opposed the administra- 
tion on many votes in the 
House), saying, “there are 
indications that concerns 
for the needs of others such 
as the working class and 
the poor ... are simply not 
priorities.” 

Unfortunately, Lodder 
doesn’t understand the case 
against Our enormous state. 
Paul’s argument, which 
finds a great deal of intel- 
lectual support, is that big 
government is harmful to 
the poor, the working class, 
to our civil liberties, to pro- 
gress and prosperity. What 
most politicians do is an 
elaborate deception, pre- 
tending to care about “the 
people” while they support 
innumerable laws and pro- 
grams that benefit various 
interest groups. 

The result is to divert 
resources that would other- 
wise be directed to produc- 
tive ends to political ends. 

The same politicians who 
ostentatiously campaign as 
friends of the poor support 
an array of policies that keep 
prices high (such as agricul- 


afe: Werber steals third during eighth inning of 1939 Reds-Dodgers game. 


tural price supports and the 
stupendous folly of ethanol 
subsidies), stifle competi- 
tion (such as protective tar- 
iffs), and choke off avenues 
for economic advancement 
for individuals (such as 
licensing requirements). 
Poor people make good 
political mascots, but they 
have no idea how much 
better off they would be if it 
weren't for the incessant 
meddling of their supposed 
champions. 

It’s a great error to think 
that the well-off favor lais- 
sex-faire. Many prefer to use 
political influence to chan- 
nel subsidies and favors 
their way. Our major politi- 
cal parties are happy to ob- 
lige in return for electoral 
support. The Democrats are 
not the party of the com- 
mon man, and the Repub- 
licans are not the party of 
capitalism. 

In my experience, people 
who advocate an expansive 
state make a quartet of mis- 
takes. They overestimate 
the problems of a truly free 
society while underestimat- 
ing the capacity of free peo- 
ple to solve the problems 
that do exist. At the same 
time, they overestimate the 
ability of government to 
solve problems and under- 
estimate (and usually com- 
pletely overlook) the costs 
of governmental action. 
That cloud of confusion 
makes it easy for politicians 
to practice their con game. 


George C. Leef J.D. ’77 
Raleigh 
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Nasher Travel: 


Chicago 
April 30-May 5, 2009 


Join collectors, curators and art 
enthusiasts at Art Chicago, the 
international fair of contemporary and 
modern art. In addition, you'll have 
access to private collections, museum 
tours and exclusive events, plus the 
finest accommodations. 





Venice Biennale 
June 13-22, 2009 


Take advantage of an exclusive tour 
of this world-class contemporary art 
exhibition. With Kimerly Rorschach, 
Nasher Museum director, explore the 
best of Venice with private tours and 
events arranged just for you. 





Co-sponsored by the Nasher Museum of Art 
and the Duke Alumni Association. 


For complete price 
information and to register, 
visit www.nashertravel.com 
or call (919) 684-2988. 


Duke 
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Banking on Student Futures 


resident Richard H. Brodhead an- 

nounced in early November that the 

university's Financial Aid Initiative 

had reached its overall goal. The 
initiative was launched three years ago to 
raise at least $300 million in new endow- 
ment for financial aid. 

The uncertainty in the economy “makes 
it more important than ever” that Duke 
preserve its commitment to need-blind ad- 
missions, Brodhead said at a celebration on 
the West Campus Plaza. “Thanks to the suc- 
cess of the initiative, we have ensured that a 
Duke education will remain affordable and 
accessible to all students and families.” 

This past December the university intro- 
duced a series of enhancements to its need- 
based undergraduate financial-aid program 


that took effect in the 200 


8-09 academic 
year. These enhancements included elimi- 
nating loans for families with incomes less 
than $40,000; eliminating the parental 
contribution for families with incomes less 
than $60,000; reducing loans for students 
from families with incomes up to $100,000; 
and capping loans for eligible families with 
incomes above $100,000. 

Duke’s current budget includes $86 million 
to support Duke’s undergraduate financial- 
aid program and fund these enhancements 


—a 19 percent increase from the 2007-08 


financial-aid budget. About 45 percent of 


undergraduates receive financial support to 
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attend Duke; about 40 percent receive need- 
based aid. For more than a decade, the per- 
centage increase of Duke’s financial-aid 
support has far outpaced the percentage in- 
crease of tuition. 


Voice of Reform 


alling Michelle Rhee, chancellor of 
the Washington, D.C., public school 
system, an “educational reformer” is 
like calling a bulldozer “something 
that moves dirt.” The term doesn’t begin to 
do justice to what many consider her radical 


transformations of the D.C. system, one of 


the nation’s worst. 

Rhee, thirty-seven, visited Duke in No- 
vember to talk about her first year-and-a- 
half on the job in a lecture sponsored by the 
Office of the President and the Sanford 
Institute of Public Policy. During her ten- 
ure, she has alarmed many in the education 
establishment with her dogged pursuit of a 
complete system overhaul within eight years. 
Recently, she has tackled the teacher’s union 
with a controversial proposal to increase 
teacher pay to $100,000 or more in exchange 
for giving up tenure. 

During one recent visit to an elementary 
school in a low-income neighborhood, Rhee 
was struck by differences she saw in two 
classrooms across the hallway from one 
another. In one room, the teacher engaged 
students in a critical discussion about Greek 


Ensuring affordability: trustee emerita Sally Dalton 
Robinson ’55, co-chair of the Financial Aid Initiative 
development committee, with President Brodhead 
and students at November celebration. 


mythology, while in the other, “the exact op; 
posite was happening.” The teacher there 
was flicking the lights on and off and scream: 
ing at her pupils to quiet down. 

This was in “the same crappy school witk 
no air conditioning and rainwater flooding 
in through the ceiling tiles,” she said. “Anc 
one group of kids was getting a phenomena 
education, and one was not, simply because 
of the teachers who were in front of ther 
every single day.” 

In a district high school, Rhee spoke with 
students who bubbled with enthusiasm about 
one of their teachers—a Teach For Americé 
participant who engaged them in classe: 
and tutored them outside of school. 

Rhee tracked down the teacher, who de- 
scribed being discouraged by fellow teachers 
from putting in the extra effort. He told het 
that he wasn’t sure this was the type of environ. 
ment where he could have long-term success 

“It was the saddest conversation you coule 
possibly have,” Rhee recalled. 

“I want to make sure that I’m clear that 
we have lots and lots of teachers in our sys 
tem who do heroic things every single day,’ 
she told the audience. “They are amazing 
people who go above and beyond the call a} 
duty. The problem is that we don’t actually 
recognize and reward those people.” 


30 BEYOND THE PRINT 


xford Bound 


ulia Parker Goyer ’07 became Duke’s 
forty-second Rhodes Scholar when she 
was chosen from among 796 applicants 
from across the country. A native of Bir- 
ingham, Alabama, Goyer will study com- 
arative and international education at the 
niversity of Oxford in England. 
As an undergraduate, Goyer helped start 
oach for College, a program that sends 
ollege athletes to rural communities in de- 
eloping countries to work with school- 
ged children. In 2008, Coach for College 
ent twenty varsity athletes—ten each from 
uke and the University of North Carolina 
it Chapel Hill—to Vietnam to conduct sports 
slinics and teach academics to Vietnamese 
tudents. (The program was featured in the 
september-October issue of Duke Magazine.) 
A Robertson Scholar and varsity tennis 
slayer at Duke, Goyer says she plans to use 
jer time at Oxford to expand the Coach for 
College initiative to include student-ath- 
etes from other American universities and 
»rograms in other foreign countries. She 
ecently received a $175,000 grant from the 
. S. State Department and renewed sup- 








ort from the two universities to continue 
he program in Vietnam in 2009. Coach for 
Dollege is now administered by the Duke 
Senter for Civic Engagement. 

_ Goyer majored in psychology with a con- 
‘entration in neuroscience and is enrolled 
n the doctoral program at the Harvard Grad- 
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llustrious i in any language: Schroth, also known as “Su Ilustrisma.” 


Cultural Exchange 


arah Schroth, the Nancy Hanks Senior Curator at the Nasher Museum of 
Art, was knighted for her work on the recent exhibition of Spanish art, 
“El Greco to Velazquez: Art During the Reign of Philip III.” She received 
the insignia and title of Knight-Commander of the Royal Order of Isabella 
the Catholic during a November gala at the museum. The award, also known as 


“Encomienda de la Orden de Isabel la Catélica,” is one of Spain’s highest civil honors. 


In presenting the award, Spain’s consul general to the United States, Alvaro 
de Salas, noted that “The [exhibit] reassesses a magnificent period of Spanish art 
from Philip III’s reign—a time of peace, optimism, and prosperity. Its narrative is 
groundbreaking. It has been a great success.” 

In addition to the knighthood, which comes with an ornate medal and insignia, 
Schroth was given the formal title Su Ilustrisma, or “the Illustrious One.” 
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a aimee Duke’s newest Rhodes, pictured-in-Vietnam. 
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uate School of Education, where she is ex- 
ploring ways to use neuroscience to en- 
hance educational practices. She will take a 
leave of absence to pursue a master’s degree 


at Oxtord. 


Economic Uncertainties 


na mid-December letter to the Duke 
community, President Richard H. Brod- 
head highlighted the current economic 
uncertainty, but noted, “By many meas- 
ures, Duke continues to enjoy great strength 
and stability.” At the same time, he added, 
“Duke’s endowment, like virtually every 
other investment fund, has declined over 
the past few months. In addition, research 
universities such as Duke are also uncertain 
about the future of other funding sources, 
including federal research support.” 
Brodhead noted that as of early Decem- 
ber, the market value of the endowment 
was approximately 19 percent lower than it 
was on July 1, when it stood at $6.1 billion. 
“This is a serious concern, but the news 
could be worse. First, Duke’s investments 
have been skillfully managed. Over the past 
ten years, only one university endowment 
has outperformed Duke’s, and the decline 
we have experienced this fall has not been 
as sharp as many of our peers have reported. 
Second, it is important to remember that 
spending from the endowment has histori- 
cally made up about 15 percent of the uni- 





versity’s annual operating budget—again, a 
lower proportion than many of our peer 
institutions.” 

Finally, the impact on the university’s 
activities “will be tempered by our spending 
policy, which calls for paying out 5.5 per- 
cent of the average value of the endowment 
over a three-year period,” Brodhead said. 
“This policy has kept us from overspending 
in years when the endowment earned large 
returns, and lessens our exposure to a sharp 
downturn now.” 

Brodhead outlined several steps related to 
the financial downturn. They include identi- 
fying cost reductions, savings, and efficien- 
cies in all school and administrative budg- 
ets, and reviewing and potentially delaying 
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UPDATE 


“Leftward Leanings,” 
Duke Magazine, 
September-October 
2006 


ver the past three years, 

Duke political science 

chairman Michael 

Munger, who has been 
quoted in the magazine talking 
about the political leanings of the 
faculty, has driven tens of thou- 
sands of miles, crossing the state 
of North Carolina multiple times 
and sharing his own political 
message. 

Initially, he went in search of 
volunteers, campaign funds, and 
the nearly 70,000 valid signatures 
required to place him on last 
November's ballot as the state's 
Libertarian candidate for governor. 

Only after that hurdle was 
cleared last spring—and much of 
his campaign chest spent in the 
process—was Munger able to 
begin his gubernatorial campaign 
in earnest. 

North Carolina's ballot access 


Do tmerals eutoumber conservatives in the weadenry? 
Probably Over it make + diflerence in how students are educated? 
That's debatatte 


Leftward 


LEANINGS 





laws are some of the most restric- 
tive in the nation. New parties 
hoping to appear on the ballot 
must collect signatures represent- 
ing more than 2 percent of voters 
from the previous election; and in 
order for a party to remain on the 
ballot for the next cycle, its candi- 
date for governor—or its presi- 
dential electors—must garner at 
least 2 percent of the popular vote 
ina general election. 

This arrangement typically 
leaves “third” parties like the 
Libertarians running in circles, 
scrambling to collect signatures in 
time to qualify for an election, only 
to see their candidates trounced, 
and the “LIB” affiliations purged 
from voters’ registration forms. 

Munger compared the cam- 
paign experience to an Olympic 
contest: “The Democratic candi- 
date, the Republican candidate, 





they get up, they’re going to run 
the 100-yard dash, They have a 
nice breakfast, because that’s the 
most important meal, they stretch, 
they're ready to go. 

“The Libertarian candidate or 
the Green candidate has to run a 
marathon and then run the 100- 
yard dash.” 

Munger wasn't the first to the 
tape, but, after wrangling invita- 
tions to several televised debates, 
nabbing an endorsement from The 
Chronicle's editorial board, and fin- 
ishing his campaign with an “old- 
fashioned, hand-shaking, back 
roads and small towns tour” of the 
state, he did come close—or at 
least as close as he needed to. 
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Polling 3 percent, he assured the — 


party a spot on the 2010 and 2012 
ballots. He plans to run for the U.S. 
Senate in 2010. 


proposed capital projects until funding sources 
are clearly defined. He also reaffirmed Duke’s 
“core commitments,” including faculty ex- 
cellence and student financial aid. 

Earlier this fall, Harvard University said 
the value of its $36.9 billion endowment 
had fallen 22 percent in the course of four 
months, and that the total decline for the 
full fiscal year was expected to be as much 
as 30 percent. Yale University’s endowment 
had fallen at least 13.4 percent over the same 
period. Harvard’s endowment provides 34.5 
percent of its operating budget; Yale’s en- 
dowment provides 44 percent. 

According to higher-education finance ex- 
perts cited in The New York Times, endow- 
ment-loss figures given by each university 


are essentially projections; those figures are 
likely to shift by the end of the fiscal year. 


Election Reflections 


ess than two weeks after hosting a 
crowded and passionate election-night 
watch party, the Sanford Institute of 
Public Policy was the site of a panel dis- 
cussion that took a more measured approach 
to the 2008 elections, focusing on media 
coverage of the presidential campaigns. 
The 2008 John Fischer Zeidman Collo- 
quium on Politics and the Press panel fea- 
tured political journalists Mark Shields of 
PBS and CNN, Ruth Marcus of The Wash- 
ington Post, Jeff Zeleny of The New York 


| STUDENT SNAPSHOT 
Kathleen McClancy, 


comics genius 








Lo 
athleen McClancy is not 
your average comic-book 
reader. 

Unlike the legions of 
fans who developed a love for 
comics in childhood, McClancy, a 
seventh-year graduate student in 
English, didn’t begin reading them 
until she was in college. On one 
auspicious day, a family friend 
dropped off some Fan Man comics, 
and she was hooked. “Suddenly, 
every week | was going to pick up 
the new publication.’ 

McClancy doesn't read comics 
purely for their entertainment 
value. As an organizer of the Comics 
Arts Conference—academic pro- 
gramming that takes place during 
the popular comic-book conven- 
tions Comic-Con International and 
WonderCon—she studies them 
from an intellectual perspective, 
driven by a curious mind, the desire 
to bridge the gap between popular 
culture and academe, and the abil- 
ity to uncover the layers of com- 
plexity and social commentary that 
can be found in comic strips. 

This interest, perhaps, stems 
from her desire to learn more about 
how American society evolves. 

“| read pop culture because I’m 
fascinated [by] the way American 
society defines itself, the way we 
tell ourselves about ourselves. 
That's manifested in pop culture in 
very interesting ways,’ McClancy 


says, citing the Marvel character 
“the Punisher” as an example. To 
avenge the murder of his family, 
killed by the Mafia, he turns into a 
vigilante who single-mindedly hunts 
and kills members of the Mob and 
other criminals. But McClancy, 
whose dissertation at Duke ex- 
plores how Vietnam War veterans 
are represented in popular culture, 
says the character, a war veteran, 
also symbolizes a larger shift in the 
mindsets of the American people. 
“As we get further and further 
away from the Vietnam War, what 
being a Vietnam veteran means 
starts to change,’ she says. “We 
start to think of Vietnam vets not 
as Dirty Harry but as John McCain.” 
Although comics and popular 
culture are beginning to earn re- 
spect as legitimate academic fields, 
there is still a prevailing disbelief 
that comics can be taken seriously. 
Even at the Comics Arts Conference, 
traditional convention attendees 
who wander into the academic dis- 
cussions are sometimes shocked 
that the X-Men or Superman are 
subjected to such critical scrutiny. 
“A lot of people have the im- 
pression that comics are simplistic 
or childish in their treatment of 
themes and in their artistic value,” 
McClancy explains. “They were that 
way for a long time as a result of a 
certain amount of censorship 
Starting in the 1950s. But since the 
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‘80s, they've become increasingly 
thematically complex.’ 

After she completes her degree, 
McClancy hopes to find a faculty 
job that will allow her to continue 
her work, which may include an 
examination of the horror comics 
of the 1940s and 1950s that were 
50 gruesome they ultimately led to 
the censorship of the medium. 

In teaching and publishing 
about popular culture, she hopes to 
encourage people to think about 
the work in new ways, and to pre- 
vent it from fading into obscurity. 

“People who are dressed in 
Storm Troopers uniforms will 
wander into our academic confer- 
ence and then start to participate, 
and we get fourteen-year-old kids 
asking questions,’ she says. 

“It’s a way of trying to break 
down the distinctions between 
academia and the public.’ 

—lina Mao 
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Times, and Garrett Graff, editor at large of 
Washingtonian magazine and founding edi- 
tor of mediabistro.com’s “Fishbowl D.C.” 

Public policy professor Jay Hamilton, 
director of the DeWitt Wallace Center for 
Media and Democracy, moderated a discus- 
sion about the shifting media landscape, 
one in which traditional print and televi- 
sion media have lost ground to blogging and 
other forms of “new media.” 

Noting the Obama campaign’s pioneer- 
ing use of text messages as a means to pro- 
vide updates to supporters, the Washing- 
tonian’s Graff said, “The campaign was able 
to set up a sort of media channel completely 
separate from the traditional media filter.” 

Other panelists agreed that the non-tra- 
ditional flow of information in the 2008 
campaign—which saw YouTube, social net- 
working sites, and countless blogs become 
serious and important forums for political 
news and commentary—was something 
revolutionary. “This is a campaign that we'll 
be talking about for a good long time,” said 
the Times’ Zeleny, adding that there may be 
cause to wonder whether the print media 
will be around to cover future campaigns. 

Graff argued that the use of YouTube by 
campaign insiders and outsiders alike was 
the most important development of the 
2008 campaigns. He cited the case of for- 
mer Virginia Senator George Allen, a man 
whom many had assumed was next in line 
for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion; Allen instead made an early exit from 
the campaign after a verbal gaffe at a public 
event made its way onto the popular video- 
hosting site. “In 2004, Swift Boat Veterans 
for Truth spent $60,000 to get their ads on 
TV,” Graff said. “Someone posted Allen’s 
‘macacca’ comment on YouTube for free.” 

Shields agreed, lamenting that “we won't 
see another campaign like the 2000 Straight 
Talk Express.... Any number of the things 
McCain said to us on the bus could have 
killed his campaign if they had ended up on 
You Tube.” 

This year, the Obama campaign in partic- 
ular was extremely careful about public 
statements, even those made outside of for- 
mal press events, Zeleny said, adding that 
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the idea that there was a congratulatory and 
genial interplay between reporters and the 
candidate and his staff was no more than a 
myth. “Obama is certainly a friendly person, 
but he was guarded and didn’t speak with us 
as much as we would have liked.” 

Added Shields, “The Obama people 
wouldn’t tell you if your coat was on fire.” 

Panel members expressed concern about 
the increasing “blurring of opinion and fact.” 
The Post’s Marcus mourned the gaps in pub- 
lic understanding when it becomes too easy 
for news consumers to choose which “buffet 
line” to enter—Fox or MSNBC, Drudge Re- 
port or Huffington Post. Shields summed up 
the panel’s distaste for this development: 
“People can now more easily pick and choose 


what they expose themselves to instead of 
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taking in the various sides of an issue. They 
learn what they want to know, not neces- Ss 
sarily what they need to know.” 
—Connor Southard 


Citizens of the World 


M uke is undertaking a new un- 
 dergraduate global-citizenship 





SP Enhancement Plan (@ER)=a 
major element of its upcoming reaffir- Vg 
mation of accreditation by the Commis- 

sion on Colleges of the Southern Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Schools. Called “Glo- 
bal Duke: Enhancing Students’ Capacity for 
World Citizenship,” the plan will be launched 
over the next two years. 


Fh Pe go 


The Global Semester Abroad will focus 
na global issue studied comparatively in 
wo locations overseas; the Winter Forum 
ill be an on-campus retreat before the start 
bf the spring semester, exploring a major 
blobal issue from interdisciplinary perspec- 
ives and with participation from graduate 
and professional programs; and the Global 
Advising Program will help undergraduates 





Best Foot Forward 


W 


idely known for his satirical 
editorial cartoons, Kevin 
“KAL” Kallaugher spent five 
days as an artist in residence 
at the Terry Sanford Institute of Public 
Policy in November. During that time, 
he worked in one of Sanford’s public 
spaces to create a clay sculpture com- 
memorating the 2008 presidential cam- 
paign. The artist’s three-dimensional 
likeness of Barack Obama shows the 
president-elect in runner’s garb, crash- 
ing through a barrier. 

As part of his residency, Kallaugher 
met with students and participated in a 





Jared Lazarus 


become aware of global opportunities and 
integrate those opportunities into their aca- 
demic and career planning. 

Mary T. Boatwright, professor of classical 
studies, and Prasad Kasibhatla, associate 
professor of environmental chemistry, are 
leading the university-wide QEP committee 
of faculty and administrators. The commit- 
tee is developing the focus and programs 
in accordance with Duke’s priorities on 
internationalization, interdisciplinary work, 
experiential learning, and knowledge in 
service to society. The committee also plans 
to mesh the many global initiatives across 
the institution with the goals of undergrad- 
uate education. 

According to Boatwright, students “wel- 
come better coordination and stronger inte- 
gration of the many opportunities Duke 
now offers for global citizenship,” and they 
welcome as well “building stronger ties with 
one another, with faculty, and with gradu- 
ate and professional students.” 


Sanford Institute panel discussion on 
satire in American politics. The week 
before his residency, an exhibit of nearly 
100 of his cartoons, “Mightier Than 
the Sword: The Satirical Pen of KAL,” 
opened in Sanford’s Rubenstein Hall. 
The exhibit runs through this spring. 

Kallaugher’s connection to Duke 
dates back to his undergraduate years at 
Harvard, where he became friends with 
Frederick Mayer, now an associate pro- 
fessor of public policy at Duke and 
director of the department’s graduate- 
studies programs. 

KAL has created cartoons comment- 
ing on world affairs for The Economist 
since 1978, and his work has appeared 
in other prominent publications world- 
wide including Le Monde, Der Spiegel, 
Pravda, The Australian, The New York 
Times, The Washington Post, Time, and 
Newsweek. From 1988 to 2006, he drew 
more than 4,000 cartoons as the car- 
toonist for the Baltimore Sun. 
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Mad About Advertising 


nspired by the popularity of the AMC 

television series Mad Men, Perkins Li- 

brary mounted an exhibit this fall that 

highlighted the real-life careers of 
1960s advertising professionals. Drawing 
from materials in the Special Collections 
Library’s Hartman Center for Sales, Ad- 
vertising @ Marketing History, the display 
focused on four of the types of agency occu- 
pations depicted on the television series: 
copywriters, creative directors, art directors, 
and account executives. 

Reference archivist Lynn Eaton and tech- 
nical-services archivist Richard Collier col- 
laborated on the exhibit and a slide show, 
which examined the similarities and differ- 
ences between the real advertising world of 
the 1960s and its depiction on Mad Men. 
At the show’s fictional agency, Sterling 
Cooper, women are mostly secretaries, al- 
though in the second season, set in 1962, 
the roles of women are beginning to change 
—one character rises from the secretary 
pool to become a junior account executive. 
Eaton notes that by the end of the 1960s, 
women were integral to the creative and 
business facets of the industry. For example, 
Nan Findlow held executive positions with 
the advertising agencies of Ross Roy and J. 
Walter Thompson Company before found- 
ing her own consulting agency. 

The exhibit included internal memos about 
Wind Song perfume, ads for bathing suits 
and bras (“I Dreamed I Had Spring Fever in 
My Maidenform Bra”), and a black-and-white 
photo of male executives drinking and 
smoking at a bar—although none as dashing 
as Mad Men’s Don Draper. 
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Real Advertising Careers 
in the 1960s 
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Blood and Glory 


or theater-studies professor John Clum, 

it was now or never to see one of his 

dreams come true. “The theater-stud- 

ies department had been talking for 
years about working with the student musi- 
cal organization Hoof ’n’ Horn, and finally 
it’s happening,” said Clum, as he prepared 
to direct Sweeney Todd, his sixty-fifth Duke 
production and swan song before a pre-re- 
tirement leave. 

Hooft ’n’ Horn, a Duke institution for sev- 
enty-two years, enjoyed the rare opportunity 
to collaborate with Clum and many other 
professionals in the joint production with 
theater studies, which ran in October and 
November 

The colorful set with the tilted London sky- 
line was by Jayme Mellema, visiting lecturer 
in design, and the Victorian costumes with 
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the futuristic edge were by guest designer 
Chris Mueller. Fight direction was by Jeff 
A.R. Jones, who was also instrumental in 
designing the “blood effects”—an integral 
element in Sweeney Todd. 

Leonard Cruz, visiting professor in the 
dance department, choreographed the show, 
and George Lam, a Ph.D. candidate in the 
music department, was musical director, with 
his group, the Duke New Music Ensemble, 
in the pit. 

And because Sweeney Todd is the killer- 
thriller story about a barber who did away 
with his customers with a flick of the razor 
(and then had his lover serve up their re- 
mains in tasty meat pies), longtime Duke 
barber Dave Fowler was enlisted to teach 
the subtleties of wielding a straight razor. 

With music and lyrics by Stephen Sond- 
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heim, the score is famously complex and dif- 
ficult, but Clum and Lam were confident 
they had found the students with the chops 
to pull off Sweeney Todd. More than 3,000 
students and community members saw the 
show during its run. 

Because this was Clum’s last production 
and his last semester on the campus he has 
served for forty-three years, his colleagues 
took the opportunity to celebrate both his 
career and his production with him. 

An early-November program featured 
songs, dances, and scenes from plays. Among 
the offerings were Reynolds Price 55 anda stu- 
dent reading from The History Boys; students 
performing scenes from King Lear, Twelfth 
Night, and A Streetcar Named Desire; and a 
staff member singing “I Will Always Love You” 
by one of Clum’s favorite artists, Dolly Parton. 










order Crossing 


mmigration is a hot-button political is- 
sue, but two recent exhibits at the Cen- 
ter for Documentary Studies (CDS) pro- 
vided insights into the human dimen- 
ions of America’s changing demographics. 

“Nuestras Historias, Nuestros Suefios/Our 
tories, Our Dreams,” a collaborative proj- 
ct between CDS and Student Action with 
armworkers, focused on the experiences of 
atino immigrants living and working in 


North Carolina. Combining photographs 
and audio recordings to amplify the voices 
of Latino migrant youth and their families, 
the project involved undergraduate stu- 
dents, interns from across the country, fac- 
ulty members, seasoned documentarians, 
and young people from farmworker families. 

“Border Stories” featured photographs 
and interview excerpts from documentary 
projects by students who participated in two 
CDS courses and one summer field experi- 
ence on the U.S.-Mexico border. 






IBLIO-FILE 


As the state with the country’s fastest- 
growing immigrant population, North Car- 
olina is uniquely positioned to inform polit- 
ical debate. “Our hope in engaging in this 
documentary work was not only to learn 
about immigrant workers but also to foster a 
deep respect of the rights of all of North 
Carolina’s inhabitants,” the students ex- 
plained in their statement for “Border 
Stories.” As part of the class, they produced 
and distributed a bilingual booklet titled 
“North Carolina Immigrant Activism.” 













mericans in the Land of 
Lenin: Documentary 
Photographs of Early 
Soviet Russia, 1919- 
930, a new digital collection of 
50 black-and-white photographs 
f daily life in the Soviet Union, 
drawn from the personal papers 
f Robert L. Eichelberger and 
rank Whitson Fetter. The photo- 
raphs, taken on separate voyages, 
cord their encounters with 
rdinary citizens of the world’s 
irst socialist nation. 

Eichelberger (1886-1961), a 
areer military officer, was sta- 
ioned in Eastern Siberia during 
he Russian Civil War (1918-1921), 
longside other members of the 
merican Expeditionary Force 
AEF) and its allies. Over the course 
if his two-year tour of duty, Eichel- 
erger collected official AEF pho- 
0s, along with images he made 
Jsing a small portable camera. 

These striking amateur photo- 
raphs provide unique visual docu- 
entation of America’s first, if ulti- 
ately unsuccessful, attempt to 
se its armed forces for peacekeep- 
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elections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


ing purposes. The photos also cre- 
ate a portrait of life during war- 
time in an ethnically and reli- 
giously diverse region bordering 
Russia, Mongolia, and China. 

Fetter (1889-1992), a profes- 
sional economist, visited the 
Soviet Union in 1930, ten years 
after the defeat of the AEF-led 
coalition and three years before 
the U.S. formally recognized the 
U.S.S.R. Unlike most American vis- 
itors, Fetter ventured beyond the 
Soviet capital, touring the Upper 
Volga. His photos provide visual 
documentation of life in the large- 
ly Muslim Tatar Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
forced collectivization and rapid 
industrialization of the Stalin era. 

The library's digital collection 
makes these images of daily life in 
the Soviet provinces between the 
world wars available to anyone 
interested in topics such as 
Russian visual culture and the his- 
tory of everyday life, as well as 
Russian-American cultural rela- 
tions during the early years of the 
Soviet Union. 


The collection is available at http: //library.duke.edu/ 
digitalcollections /esr/ 








Soviet snapshots: 
Eichelberger’s 
focus included 
Manchurian 
women, left, and 
Siberian train 
station, below. 
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Fields of Dreams 


a | wendolyn Oxenham and Luke 
| _™ Boughen have played pickup soccer 
with inmates in the San Pedro Pris- 





W97E on in La Paz, Bolivia. They’ve suited 
up against Iraqi expats in London, run with 
teenage soccer nuts in Marseilles, and com- 
peted in an Arab-versus-Israeli game in a 
park outside Jerusalem’s Old City. 

Both former varsity soccer players—Ox- 
enham at Duke, and Boughen at Notre Dame 
—they’ve spent much of the last year trav- 
eling the world in search of a good game, and 
capturing it all on film for a documentary-in- 
the-works tentatively titled The Soccer Project. 


The project was born during the spring of 
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2007, when Oxenham ’04, on a visit to her 


alma mater, found herself chatting with 
teammate Rebekah Fergusson, then a sen- 
ior, about future plans. As students, the two 


had overlapped by just one year, but during 


that time, they had bonded over a love of 


documentary filmmaking, and each earned 
a certificate from Duke’s Center for Docu- 
mentary Studies (CDS). 

Both hoped to continue their storytell- 
ing, and they quickly conceived of a docu- 
mentary film project that would explore 
pickup soccer traditions around the world. 

Oxenham sent an e-mail message to Ryan 
White ’04, who had been her camera part- 





Follow the bouncing ball: scene from The Soccer Project 


ner in one documentary-studies class, ask- 
ing him if he would be interested in work 
ing on another project together. He quickly 
signed on. 

Inspired by the classic surfing documen- 
tary Endless Summer, the group decided that 
the film would follow Oxenham and het 
boyfriend, Boughen, on a trip around the 
world. Instead of searching for the perfect 
wave, they would instead find and play ir 
pickup soccer games, with Fergusson and 
White behind the camera. 

The idea behind the film, says Oxenham. 
who, like Boughen and Fergusson, had pre- 
viously played pickup games during semes- 


ers and summers spent abroad, was to show 
the unifying power of soccer: We’re all dif- 
ferent, but we’re all the same. 

“We're planning to go to twenty-five coun- 
ties,” White said early on. “And there won’t 
De one of those countries where they don’t 
nave pickup soccer.” 
| The group planned three separate trips. 
They visited South America in the fall of 
2007 and Europe and Africa this past sum- 

er (spending the months between at CDS 

diting 120 hours of footage down to a thir- 
y-minute rough cut). They plan to take the 
hird trip, to Asia and the Middle East, early 
his year and have a final version of the film 
eady to enter in festivals this summer. 

Some of their games have been set against 

icturesque backgrounds—beaches, moun- 
cains, salt flats, not to mention a game in 


the shadow of the Eiffel Tower. 


| A 
| There have also been moments of humor, 


Ke least in retrospect. In Innsbruck, Austria, 
chey were arrested after trying to use coun- 
rerfeit tickets, purchased from a scalper, to 
vet into a Euro 2008 professional match (they 
were ultimately let off when they were able 
to provide the authorities video of the scal- 
der). On the upside, as they were taken to 
the police station, they walked past a pickup 
zame between Red Cross workers and para- 
medics working the game. 
| But other moments have been downright 
cary. In Buenos Aires, Argentina, after 
learning that most upscale games are pay- 
per-play affairs hosted on small courts inside 
restaurants, they made their way to a poor 
neighborhood where passersby shouted, 
“They’re going to rob you.” A policeman 
warned them that a news crew was mugged 
just a week before, but undeterred, they 
jumped in a street game there. 
| In Rio de Janiero, Brazil, an NGO worker 
escorted them past machine-gun-wielding 
teenagers at the entrance to a favela, essen- 
tially a slum run by drug lords, where they 
joined several games, including one be- 
tween waiters who play from one to four a.m. 
| Still, says White, in each situation, they felt 
protected by those with whom they played. 
“When you’re actually there, nothing seems 
as scary or as different as what you’d expect.” 





GALLERY Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 
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ebraska-born Ed Ruscha moved to Los 

Angeles in 1956 and began making 

collages, at first similar to those of 

Jasper Johns and Robert Rauschen- 
berg, but, over time, increasingly emphasizing 
sources and imagery from the real world and 
popular culture. 

Parking Lots is a major photographic work 
that originated in the 1960s when Ruscha turned 
his attention to the familiar urban setting of Los 
Angeles. His series of photographic “found” land- 
scapes of the California lifestyle engaged with 
seemingly ordinary and everyday sites such as 
the aerial view of an empty parking lot seen in 
May Company, 6067 Wilshire Blvd.—one of a set 


of thirty different views in the Parking Lots 
series. In other series, Ruscha features views of 
swimming pools and Sunset Boulevard. 

His works resonated with the 1960s Pop Art 
repetitions and grid-like patterning that were 
also seen in Andy Warhol's soup cans, Jasper 
Johns’ painted numbers, and Chuck Close’s 
thumbprint portraits, and influenced many con- 
ceptual artists of later decades. 
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Eyes of the World 


ataracts. Trachoma. Corneal blind- 
ness. They aren’t killers, but they cre- 
ate misery for millions of people— 
mostly in the developing world. 

How to provide proven treatments for 
these diseases and conditions to the people 
who need them was the topic of a November 
symposium at Duke, “Global Blindness: In- 
tegrated Approaches to a Cure.” The sympo- 
sium was co-sponsored by the Duke Eye Cen- 
ter and the Duke Global Health Institute. 

Keynote speaker Gullapalli Nag Rao, dis- 
tinguished chair of international ophthal- 
mology at the LV Prasad Eye Center, in Hy- 
derabad, India, and president of the World 
Health Organization (WHO) Vision 2020 
program, noted that some 314 million peo- 
ple worldwide live with serious vision im- 
pairment—including blindness and uncor- 
rected refractive errors like near-sighted- 
ness, and astigmatism. Some 90 percent of 
blind people live in low-income countries. 

“The burden of blindness is most preva- 
lent in the most neglected populations,” 
Rao said. 

Vision 2020, a global initiative for the 
elimination of avoidable blindness, was 
launched jointly by WHO and the Interna- 
tional Agency for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness. Its goal is to create partnerships that 
can focus on effective disease control, de- 
velopment of human resources for eye care, 
and infrastructure development. Members 
include nongovernmental organizations, pro- 
fessional associations, eye-care institutions, 
and corporations 

Throughout the day, presentations on 
successful programs gave reason for hope. 

For example, Geoffrey Tabin, of the John 
Moran Eye Center in Utah, described the 
Himalayan Cataract Project in Nepal, which 
has established important surgical eye-care 
models being applied throughout the region. 

Joseph Cook, adjunct professor of epi- 
demiology at the University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill, described WHO's SAFE 
strategy implemented in fifteen countries. 
The strategy combines surgery, antibiotics, 
face washing, and environmental change to 
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reduce the prevalence of trachoma, the lead- 
ing infectious cause of blindness in the world. 


Green-collar Jobs 


uring the presidential campaign, Ba- 
rack Obama proposed an economic 
plan that would create five million 
jobs in environmental industries. 
And despite some ambiguity in the cam- 
paign literature, these so-called “green-col- 
lar” jobs do, in fact, present the next frontier 
for U.S. manufacturing, according to a new 
report from Duke’s Center on Globalization, 
Governance, and Competitiveness. 

Highlighting the direct links between low- 
carbon technologies and U.S. jobs, Duke re- 
searchers say U.S. manufacturing is poised to 
grow in a low-carbon economy. Their re- 
port, “Manufacturing Climate Solutions,” 
provides a detailed look at the manufac- 
turing jobs that already exist and those that 
would be created when the U.S. takes ac- 
tion to limit global-warming pollution. 

“Until now, there was no tangible evi- 
dence of what the jobs are, how they are 
created, and what it means for U.S. work- 
ers,” says Gary Gereffi, a professor of sociol- 
ogy and lead author of the report. “We are 
providing that here. We don’t guess where 
the jobs are; we name them.” The report 
shows that “clean-technology jobs are also 
real-economy jobs.” 

The researchers assessed five carbon-re- 
ducing technologies with potential for cre- 
ating green jobs: LED lighting, high-per- 
formance windows, auxiliary power units for 
long-haul trucks, concentrated solar power, 











and Super Soil Systems (a new method fi 
treating hog waste). 

They concluded that hidden economi 
opportunities exist within the supply chair 
that provide parts and labor for these fiv 
industries. The report includes a snapshe 
of the opportunities for U.S. manufacturin 
jobs, with a detailed breakdown of the sup 
ply chains and maps highlighting the loca 
tion of companies positioned to suppor 
green jobs. States that stand to benefit mos 
from jobs in these sectors are Pennsylvaniz 
Ohio, Indiana, North Carolina, New Mex 
ico, Arizona, Nevada, and California. 


Heart Disease Takes Toll 


lacks and whites with heart diseas: 
are both likely to experience depres 
sion, but blacks are only half as like 
ly to receive treatment for the disor 
der, according to a study from Duke Medica 
Center. “This is an important finding becausi 
we know that depression is associated with 
two- to four-fold increase in the risk of com 
plications and death from heart disease, 
says James Blumenthal, a professor of med 
ical psychology and a co-author of the study 
which appears in the American Heart Journal 

Coronary heart disease is the leading caust 
of death in the U.S., and previous studie 
show that it takes a disproportionate tol 
among blacks. 

Duke researchers studied 864 patient 
(727 whites and 137 blacks) who receivec 
care at the Duke Heart Center's diagnostic 
cardiac catheterization laboratory betweet 
April 1999 and June 2002. Researchers re 
viewed the patients’ records, noting use o 
medications and any cardiovascular risk fac 
tors. They also asked participants to com 
plete the Beck Depression Inventory t 
assess symptoms of depression. 

The scientists found that 35 percent of the 
black patients and 27 percent of the white 
patients had elevated symptoms of depres 
sion. But while 21 percent of the whites were 
taking antidepressants, only 11.7 percent 0 
the blacks were receiving treatment. 

There also appeared to be important gen: 
der differences. Among those with the mos 
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severe symptoms of depression, 43 percent ¢ 
white men but only 22 percent of black met 
were on antidepressants. In comparison, 6: 
percent of white women and 67 percent ¢ 
black women were taking such medications. - 
Available data do not provide a clear ex: 
planation for the disparity in treatment rates 
Blumenthal says. Possible explanations in 
clude patients’ fear of stigmatization and in 
ability to pay out-of-pocket expenses. 


Under the Sea 


sa child, Ari Friedlaender loved vis 
iting aquariums and museums. Bui 
he never imagined that, one day, hi: 
MA own work would be on display at one 
of the world’s best-known museums. 

Friedlaender Ph.D. ’06, a research scien 
tist at the Nicholas School of the Environ: 
ment, is one of many scientists contributing 
to the exhibitions in the Sant Ocean Hal: 
at the Smithsonian Institution’s Nationa 
Museum of Natural History, which openec 
in September. 

His photographs from the Behavioral Re: 
sponse Study (BRS), a multinational research 
initiative examining the effects of underwa: 
ter noise on beaked whales, appear in the 
hall’s “Ocean Today” kiosk, which high. 
lights ongoing ocean research projects. They 
are displayed alongside a life-size model of ¢ 
female North Atlantic right whale and ar 
Indo-Pacific coral reef aquarium holding uf 





to seventy-four species of marine life. 

Friedlaender, who is based at the Duke 
Marine Lab in Beaufort, North Carolina, anc 
his BRS colleagues are working to under- 
stand more about the behavior and critical 
habitats of beaked whales. 

Originally, Friedlaender’s photographs were 
used mainly for identification purposes dur 
ing the BRS study, which involved putting 
suction-cup tags on beaked whales and pilot 
whales and observing how they reacted and 
changed their behavior when exposed to 
various types and levels of underwater noise. 

“These are very elusive and cryptic whales 


Breadth and depth: Friedlaender’s photos help visitor 
to Sant Ocean Hall grasp complexity of marine life. 
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Computer Science 72: 


_ Artifical Life, Culture, 


_ and Evolution 


0 most people, the tiny 
squares blinking red and 
green all over Nicholas 
Gessler's computer screen 
are nothing more than a blinding 


mess of color. For Gessler, a research 
_ scholar in the Information Science 


and Information Studies program, 

they help explain the universe. 
The conglomeration of squares 

is part of Conway's Game of Life, a 


- computer program Gessler and stu- 


| dents in his course on “Artificial 


Life, Culture, and Evolution” use to 
simulate complex social systems. 
Early in his career, Gessler 


_ worked as an archaeologist. Over 


time, he became dissatisfied with 
written language’ ability to explain 
the myriad simultaneous forces be- 
hind great social changes. Written 
records seemed too linear, too 
oversimplified. “You can explain 
culture change by telling stories 
and talking and writing, but those 
methods don't adequately capture 
the dynamics of real events,’ he says. 

He soon came upon a promising 
alternative: computer modeling. 
Unlike a textbook, computer simu- 
lations show multiple causes of 
culture change acting concurrently 
and can take into account the par- 
allel, or competing, forces of many 
agents. 

Gessler’s class lets students use 
computers to model behavior pat- 
terns of complex social systems 
ranging in scale from microbes to 
galaxies. In one program, students 
explore the effects of racism on 
society. Squares of many colors, 
similar to the red and green ones 





present in Conway's Game of Life, 
represent people of varying races. 
Students alter the degree to which 
squares of the same color favor each 
other and run their program to see 
how a city might become segregat- 
ed. “The course introduces the no- 
tion that complex global patterns 
or behaviors arise from relatively 
simple local rules, ” Gessler says. 

By introducing two or three 
rules that will be followed by indi- 
vidual agents in a programmed 
system, Gessler’s students observe 
everything from patterns of bird 
flocking to urbanization. Their 
models illustrate that most of the 
successes and failures of culture 
result not from rational plans, but 
from many individuals pursuing 
their own independent goals. 

Gessler says cognitive limita- 
tions prevent us, as rational human 
beings, from identifying and 
manipulating global patterns that 
can ultimately be traced to our 
daily behavior. However, by run- 
ning computer simulations of a cul- 
tural system, students can see 
probable results of social behavior 
trends before they occur. They 
learn, Gessler says, how massive 
change can result from seemingly 
insignificant actions of individuals. 

Through various projects, stu- 
dents attempt to replicate social 
phenomena from the past, plug in 
qualities of current society to pre- 
dict the direction it’s headed, and 
tinker with those qualities to 
explore what Gessler calls “what- 
if” scenarios. 

However, “Artificial Life, Culture, 


Les Todd 


and Evolution” is not just about ex- 
amining causes of change in com- 
plex systems. The class teaches stu- 
dents to take control of a computer 
and make it do what they want. 

“Computers are not alien 
devices,’ says Gessler. “They have 
really been designed to deal with 
human problems.’ 


Nicholas Gessler, whose primary 
research interests now include arti- 
ficial culture and experimentation 
in synthetic anthropology, earned 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from the University of Alberta. He 
served as director of what was then 
the Queen Charlotte Islands Museum 
in British Columbia from 1973 to 1988 
before working in several research 
posts at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, where he earned 
his Ph.D. in anthropology in 2003. 
He joined the Duke faculty last year. 


None. Open to upperclassmen and 
graduate students 


Articles relating to anthropology 
and computing 


Three hands-on computer pro- 
gramming exams 


Five simulation challenges and cri- 
tiques 
Five written responses to readings 
One final project: a simulation, 
analysis, or critique 

—Chrissy DiNicola 
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that feed over a mile down under the ocean 
on squid, and they are susceptible to noise,” 
Friedlaender explains. “Some types of sonar 
have been linked to stranding events, and 
we’re trying to find out at what level ani- 
mals respond to these noises.” 


Better Stenting 


hen it comes to stenting—using 
metal tubes to prop open blocked 
arteries—physicians often choose 
to gain entry to the circulatory 
system through an opening in the leg in- 
stead of the arm, even though the latter 
option appears to be safer, with fewer side 
effects, say researchers at Duke Clinical Re- 
search Institute. 

“Bleeding complications are reduced by 
70 percent when interventional cardiolo- 
gists go in through a radial artery in the 
wrist,” says Sunil Rao, assistant professor of 
cardiology and the lead author of the study. 
“But our research shows that only a tiny 
fraction of stenting procedures are done this 
way. The study suggests that maybe it’s time 
to change the way we practice.” 

Rao’s team reviewed data from 593,094 
cases of percutaneous coronary interven- 
tion (PCI) in 606 hospitals across the U.S. 
included in the National Cardiovascular 
Data Registry from 2004 to 2007. They 
tracked the incidence of radial PCI (r-PCI) 
versus leg or femoral PCI (f-PCI) during 
that period and calculated which patients 
were more likely to get which option. 

They found that the frequency with which 
t-PCI was chosen had increased over the 
four-year period, but still made up only 1.3 
percent of the total number of procedures. 
They also found that 40 percent of r-PCI 
was performed in only seven centers. Aca- 
demic medical centers were more likely to 
be sites of higher r-PCI use than centers not 
affiliated with a college or university. 

“The findings are somewhat surprising, 
given that numerous studies have shown 
that r-PCI is similarly successful to f-PCI, 
and that r-PCI can significantly lower risk 
of bleeding, especially among women, pa- 
tients younger than seventy-five, and peo- 
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An artery narrowed by atheroma 





A narrowed artery with catheter 
in place and balloon inflated 
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An artery with a stent in place 


Safer stenting: arm entry optimal. 


ple undergoing PCI for acute coronary syn- 
drome,” says Rao. 

The study appears in the Journal of the 
American College of Cardiology: Cardiovas- 
cular Intervention. 


Tackling Gout 


out, a debilitating form of arthritis, 

has historically been referred to as 

“the disease of kings,” afflicting rich 

old men who eat and drink too much. 
In fact, scientists say it is unclear why some 
people develop gout and others do not, al- 
though there is some evidence that the dis- 
ease has both genetic and lifestyle under- 
pinnings. 

The disease occurs when there is so much 
uric acid in the blood that the body can’t 
get rid of it quickly enough. The excess pre- 
cipitates into crystals that clump in and 
around joints and tendons, triggering in- 
flammation. It can spread from there. Af- 
fected areas become red, swollen, and painful. 
In extreme cases, gout can leave patients un- 
able to walk or handle basic tasks like tying 
shoes or handling a knife or fork. 

Two to three million people in the U.S. 
suffer from gout. “The typical patient is male, 
probably in his forties or fifties, who sud- 
denly develops searing pain in one of his big 
toes,” says John Sundy, a rheumatologist and 
associate professor of medicine at Duke. 

Sundy is the lead investigator on one of two 
Phase III clinical trial studies for a new drug, 
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pegloticase, that inventors say reduces excess 
uric acid more quickly and efficiently than 
existing treatments by breaking it into prod- 
ucts the body can more easily eliminate. 

“There hasn’t been a new drug for gout in 
the U.S. for over forty years,” Sundy says. 
“While most gout patients do well with the 
drug allopurinol, there is a subset of about 
50,000 patients in the U.S. who don’t re- 
spond to it or who can’t tolerate it and who 
have no real alternatives.” 

The results of the Phase III trials, which en- 
rolled a total of 212 patients, have so far been 
mixed. Each patient received eight milli- 
grams of pegloticase or a placebo every two 





Ouch: gout pain incarnate. 


or four weeks for six months. Researchers 
measured uric acid levels and crystal deposits 
over time. 

They found that uric acid levels fell to 
target levels among all patients within six 
hours after receiving the medication and 
remained at target levels in about 40 percent 
of patients when measured three and six 
months later. There was also a significant 
reduction of the size and number of deposits 
among those patients getting pegloticase, 
compared with those getting a placebo. 

However, almost all of the patients expe- 
rienced some side effects, and thirty-two 
withdrew from the studies because of them. 

Pegloticase, a manufactured enzyme, was 
created by Michael Hershfield, a professor 
of medicine and biochemistry at Duke; 
Susan Kelly, a researcher in Hershfield’s lab; 
and scientists at Mountain View Pharmaceu- 
ticals. The drug is developed and produced 
by Savient Pharmaceuticals Inc., which 
sponsored the studies. 


Corbis Bettmann Standard RM 


In Brief 


@ James Applewhite 58, A.M. ’60, Ph.I 
’69, professor of English, was inducted in 
the North Carolina Literary Hall of Fam« 
He is the author of twelve books of poetry. 


« William L. Chameides, dean of th 
Nicholas School of the Environment, he 
been appointed vice chair of America’s Cl 
mate Choices, a new multidisciplinary cl 
mate-change study organized by the Nations 
Academies. The study was launched in Ne 
vember at the request of Congress to pre 
vide policy-relevant advice, based on scier 
tific evidence, to guide the nation’s respons 
to climate change. 


#° Daniel Foster, assistant professor i 
the department of theater studies, is one ¢ 
eight recipients of a fellowship through th! 
American Academy of Arts and Science: 
Visiting Scholars Program. The program sup 
ports scholars and practitioners in the earl 
stages of their careers who show potential t 
become leaders in the humanities, polic 
studies, and social sciences. Foster will wor 
on “The Transatlantic Minstrel Show: Bri 
tish Romanticism and American Blackface, 
a history of blackface minstrels. 


@ Ted Kaufman ’60 was appointed bi 
Delaware Governor Ruth Ann Minner ti 
complete the Senate term of Vice Presi 
dent-elect Joseph Biden. Kaufman served a 
co-chair of Biden’s transition team and is o1 
the advisory board of President-elect Ba 
rack Obama’s transition team. Kaufman ha 
been a senior lecturing fellow at the Duk: 
law school since 1991, and has also taugh 
in the Fuqua School of Business and thi 
Sanford Institute of Public Policy. 


< James W. Vaupel and Huntingtot 
Willard were inducted into the Americar 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vaupel is ¢ 
research professor who is director of Duke’ 
Population, Policy, and Aging Research 
Center and director of the Duke Populatior 
Research Institute. Willard is the Nanaling 
H. Duke Professor of Genome Sciences an 
director of Duke’s Institute for Genom 
Sciences and Policy. 
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Sports 


The Perfect Parabola 


na desktop computer in his labora 

tory, David Needham cues up a 

YouTube video of darts champion 

Phil Taylor competing at an inter- 
national tournament. 

The game is “501,” so named because 
each player begins with 501 points. Every 
time a player strikes a number on the board, 
that number is subtracted from his total. 
[he competitors trade off rounds of three 
darts. Of course, the object isn’t simply to 
knock off as many points as possible. In 
order to win, a player must 
“double out,” landing his fi- 
nal dart in the outer rim of 
the board (which doubles the 
value of the shot), and finish 
with exactly zero points, no 
more, no less. 

In the video, Taylor notch- 
es triple-twenties with each CXETCISES. 
of his first six darts, leaving 
him with 141 points remaining as he enters 
the third round. 

Needham, an associate professor of me- 
chanical engineering and materials science, 
pauses the video. A darts enthusiast, he has 
a pretty good idea of what Taylor is think- 
ing, and he hazards a guess at where the next 
three darts will fall. “Triple twenty, triple 
nineteen, double twelve,” he says. Sixty 
plus fifty-seven plus twenty-four equals 141. 

He clicks “play” once again and watches as 
three times, Taylor cocks his arm, sights along 
the dart, and throws. Triple twenty, triple 
nineteen, double twelve, 


just as Needham predicted. Tay- 
lor has won with nine darts, the 
minimum possible—a “perfect game” 
in darts parlance. 

Darts (at least the version played by adults) 
is a strategic game of quick mathematical 
calculations—Quick, what’s 141 minus sixty? 
Now what should I aim for if I want to leave an 
even number of points on the board? But it’s 
also a game that requires great skill. The dif- 
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Developing better pill 
casings and throwing 
a dart are both, at their 
root, classic engineering 











ference between scoring a triple-twenty (for 
sixty) or a one is just a few millimeters. 

Pros like Taylor make it look easy. But it’s 
not. Though Needham has competed in 
weekly matches with the amateur Triangle 
Darts League for more than twenty years, 
and often throws at a board in his home, he 
still misses his mark more often than not. 
And he knows why. The answer is simple: 
muscle memory. 

“The pros practice for six to eight hours a 
day,” he says. “Developing that brain connec- 
tion is huge in any of these 
sports.” 

Of course, Needham isn’t a 
brain researcher by trade. And 
he’s not an aerodynamicist 
(though he did solicit the help 
of renowned aerodynamics ex- 
pert Donald Bliss, a colleague 
at the Pratt School of Engi- 
neering, in designing a more 
efficient set of darts). In fact, his academic 
research, which is focused on developing 
new drug-delivery systems, doesn’t, at first 
glance, seem to have anything to do with 
the sport of darts. 

But developing better pill casings and 
throwing a dart are both, at their root, clas- 
sic engineering exercises, Needham says. He 
uses darts to illustrate points in undergradu- 
ate lectures, occasionally having a grad stu- 
dent hold the dartboard while he throws. In 
his spare time, he has been working on cre- 
ating a training device that will allow ama- 


teurs to identify the perfect parabolic 
flight path and practice throwing along it, 
so that in competition, they are able to 
achieve the perfect combination of velocity 
and launch angle more reliably. 

The proper darts-throwing motion con- 
sists of two unique parabolas. The first rep- 
resents the axis along which the elbow pivots 
when cocked. The second, the path gener- 
ated as the dart is released. Needham’s proj- 
ect started with a simple question. “What if I 
knew what that second parabola looked like?” 





His early attempts to model that secon: 
parabola consisted of little more than bend 
ing a flexible plastic curtain rod betweei 
microphone stands set 7’ 9/4” apart—the of 
ficial throwing distance in darts. He experi 
mented with the shape of the parabola b 
using different lengths of rod, adjusting th 
velocity of his throws accordingly. 

“T would run my hand along the curtait 
rail,” he recalls. In competition, “I woul 
picture in my mind’s eye that the dart wa 


flying along next to the rail.” 

Inspired by a wave of commercially mar 
keted golf-swing correction devices in thi 
1990s, he also considered developing som 
sort of device that would attach to th 
shoulder and the elbow and force the throw 
ing arm into the proper motion. 

More recently, he has struck on a new ide: 
that is, at the very least, more technologi 
cally complex. This past fall, he approachec 
senior John Pena, a research assistant in the 
Duke Immersive Virtual Environment (DiVE) 
the engineering school’s three-dimensional 


“pionship match, demonstrates how a simple game 
bf darts requires complex mathematical calculations. 


\ } | 
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Engineering exercise: Needham, playing in fall cham- é 3 
! measure his progress, he would step out of 
the DiVE and throw real darts at a real 
board to compare the feeling. 

The result is a rather realistic game of vir- 
virtual-reality chamber, about creating a tual darts. Players “pick up” a dart by press- 





romputer-generated training system. He en- ing a button on a wand used to manipulate 
visioned a simple program that would cre- the view inside the DiVE. They then re- 
ate a thin, red line through space along _ lease the dart by letting the button go at the 


which a player could run his hand. top of their throwing motion. The virtual 


| Pena got to work quickly. The easiest part dart flies through space, following a para- 


j 
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was setting up the venue. Many of the DiVE’s — bolic flight path generated by a combina- 
orojects require creating virtual spaces that — tion of velocity and launch angle, and, ide- 
are much bigger than the actual space in- — ally, hitting the virtual dartboard. 

side, but because all darts requires is a board In late October, he presented the simula- 
mounted 5’ 8” high on a wall, and a strip of — tion to Needham, who was impressed, but 


tape 7’ 9/4” away on the floor, Pena didn’t wondered what had happened to his thin, 


aave to worry about enlarging the space. red line. Pena is now at work on a second 
He took measurements on actual darts— draft, which he hopes will include such a 

ength, weight, center of gravity, fin shape — line that traces the flight of the dart. 

—and worked carefully to create a virtual The next week, Needham immersed him- 


dart that would reproduce at least the visual _ self in a real darts match, the Triangle Darts 
sensation of throwing a real dart. “Making League’s fall championship, held at Bub 
the simulation feel real is about getting O’Malley’s, a bar in Chapel Hill. His team, 
accurate measurements,” he explains. To Darty Old Men, had won three of the past 








Photos by John Ripley 


four seasons, but was going against a strong 


team sponsored by the local Subway sand- 


wich shop. 


The night starts off with 301, which, like 
501, features negative scoring, but requires 


players not only to double-out, but also to 


double-in. Needham is strong in his first 


game, doubling-in on his first turn, and fin- 


ishing off his opponent by throwing a twen- 
ty, a ten, and double-sixteen to knock the 
last points off the board. Before each throw, 
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he practices 


is motion with a couple 


of quick flicks of the wrist. 

He loses the second game, and struggles 
to hit a double in the third, barely getting in 
before his opponent doubles-out. “You can’t 


get in, you can’t get out,” Needham says, 
shaking his head. 
There’s always next season. In the mean- 


time, he’ll keep trying to envision that per- 


fect parabola. 
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Attack 
of the Vines 


t’s a crisp autumn day, and Joan Curry is 
making her way slowly down a trail at 
the Eno River State Park in northern 
Durham. 

[o her left, about five feet off the trail and 
partially hidden behind a tree trunk, she 
spies a sprig of privet. She stops. It’s no more 
than a foot high, a rather unimposing speci- 
men. And yet its presence is disturbing. She 
pulls out a handheld GPS device and clicks 
“enter” to mark the spot. 

Curry ’69 is joined by Jason Gwinn, one 
of the park’s five rangers, and Julie Rey- 
nolds, a Mellon Lecturer in writing and 
biology at Duke. Over the past two years, 
Gwinn and Reynolds have collaborated on 
a program called Plant Stalkers—a “citizen 
science” initiative aimed at getting volun- 
teers out into the woods to help identify 
and map invasive plant species—like priv- 
et—using GPS (global-positioning system) 
technology. Curry, a retired computer scien- 
tist, is here for a training run. 

The privet is just the beginning. This trail, 
barely out of sight of the ranger station, is 
teeming with invasive plant species. Just as 
Curry notes the privet, Gwinn points out a 
thin vine that has begun to wrap around the 
base of a nearby tree: wisteria. The group 
takes another few steps forward before he 
once again points left, this time at several 
ereen vines arching overhead: multiflora 
rose. 

The idea for Plant Stalkers emerged from 
a research-service-learning course that Rey- 
nolds has taught for several years, called 
“Conservation Biology of the Eno River State 
Park.” Each semester, Duke undergraduates 
meet with park rangers to discuss current 
research needs. One class conducted a sur- 
vey of mammal life in the park; another 
focused on a specific salamander species. 

But in the field of conservation biology, 
scientific survey efforts aimed at monitoring 
species pc ypulations often take years to pro- 
duce meaningful data. Working on a semes- 
ter schedule, Reynolds saw a pattern begin- 
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ning to emerge. “Individual students would 
come out here and put traps out. But they 
would see very little.” Even if they did occa- 
sionally find the creatures they were look- 
ing for, it was hard to get a sense of gradual 
population changes. 

So when park rangers suggested tracking 
invasive plant species that are prevalent in 
the park, Reynolds realized almost immedi- 
ately that it was the perfect project for stu- 
dents in her class, but also a way to engage 
the community in scientific research. “The 
plants don’t move,” she says, so observers 
don’t have to chase or trap them. “If you step 
on them or harm them, it’s not a problem.” 
But perhaps most important, they represent 
a very serious environmental threat. 

In a strictly aesthetic sense, many of the 
invasive species are at least as beautiful as 
their native counterparts. Privet, for in- 
stance, has been imported widely for use in 
ornamental hedges. Mimosa, another target 
species, yields soft, pink flowers. 

Some of these species have been here for 
so long that they are often regarded as part 
of the American landscape. On the trail, 
Gwinn reaches down and brushes dried 
leaves away from a small honeysuckle stem. 
In giving ranger programs, he often asks lis- 
teners if this particular species is native. 
Despite the fact that he identifies it by its 
full name—Japanese honeysuckle—many 
people still say yes. “They’ve grown up pick- 


ing the flowers and eating the honey off of 


them,” he Says. It’s hard for them to see the 
plant as potentially harmful. 

But ecologists know better. 

Ecosystems comprise complex networks 
of species large and small, and within these 
networks, invasive species compete with 
native plants for resources. As Gwinn, Rey- 
nolds, and Curry move on, they note large 
swaths of Japanese stiltgrass, a long, leafy 
groundcover that forms almost a carpet 
along the side of the path. The grass, says 
Gwinn, “takes over the entire ecosystem,” 
forcing out native plants. “The deer don’t 
like it, so you have more and more deer eat- 
ing fewer and fewer plants.” Other species 
have other detrimental effects that similarly 
wend their way up the food chain. 





or a new volunteer, a walk through 
the forest can be intimidating—ther 
are so many invasive plants! 
In crafting the Plant Stalkers pro: 
gram, Reynolds was conscientious about mak 


ing the activity accessible for volunteer 
from a range of backgrounds. 

Working with undergraduate students re 
cruited through DukeEngage in the sum) 
mers of 2007 and 2008, she developed train 
ing manuals and videos to post to the Web 
Together they narrowed a list of twenty-five 
invasive species that have been identifiec 
within the park’s boundaries down to twelve 
“rank-one” invasives, the most pervasive 
and harmful of the bunch. 

Though the students, who had science 
backgrounds, were able to search for severa 
species at once, they decided that volun. 
teers should focus on one species at a time 
to make the activity less intimidating—anc 
to reduce the risk of errors in data collec: 
tion. 

Volunteers, who can borrow a GPS uni 
from the ranger station or bring their own 
fill out a worksheet each time they visit the 
park. As they identify species, they recor 
their findings on the GPS unit, but alse 
note the latitude and longitude of eack 
finding on their worksheet. For more ad 
vanced volunteers, the worksheet also hat 
spaces for “bonus data” that include numer. 
ical ratings that characterize the size anc 
density of the infestation, the habitat where 


’s located, and the tree cover above. 

| Once uploaded, this data can be plotted 
ynto a map. Ultimately, Reynolds hopes to 
ise these maps to monitor changes in inva- 
ive plant populations over time. 

_ Before Plant Stalkers, the park’s primary 


ource of invasive-species data—beyond 
angers’ day-to-day observations—was a 
urvey of all North Carolina state parks 
lone by the park service in 1990. The sur- 
vey simply noted whether a particular state 
yark had infestations of each of a list of 
pecies, and ranked the infestation on a 
cale of one to five, without describing spe- 
tific locations. 

In his time at the park, Gwinn has come 
o know the trails well, and has a good idea 





pf where specific species tend to spread, but 
vhen he leaves the park, that institutional 
<nowledge will disappear. 

| The new data will help the park apply for 
rants to pay for eradication crews. “If 90 
yercent of a specific trail is highlighted for 
nvasives,” Gwinn says, “that makes an im- 
pression.” It will also allow park employees 
‘o document the success (or failure) of par- 
icular eradication strategies. 

_ Of course, Reynolds realizes that not all 
of the data coming in are going to be com- 
dletely accurate. While Joan Curry has vol- 
anteered for the park in the past, seeks and 
dentifies plants with great deliberation, 
and, on top of that, is an avid participant in 
zeocaching—a hobby where participants 








use GPS coordinates and instructions post- 
ed online to seek out hidden treasures—not 
every volunteer is going to be so perfectly 
suited to the task. 

Reynolds is still working out a series of 
checks to make sure her data are clean. For 
one, she’s comparing each new volunteer's 
early findings to those of botanists who’ve 
walked the same trails. She also asks volun- 
teers to mark down information about time 
and distance collected by the GPS units to 
get an idea of how fast they were walking— 
and, by extension, how carefully they were 
looking. (The .29-mile loop with Curry takes 
almost thirty-three minutes, including twen- 
ty-three minutes standing still.) 

But for many of those out there seeking, 
she says, the real purpose isn’t necessarily 
data collection. At training sessions that she 
and Gwinn held in August and September, 
many of the participants were children, or 
adults without a strong background in sci- 
ence. She’s in the process of talking to local 
high schools about sending students with 
community-service requirements her way. 
And she’s also hoping that the park will add 
a GPS-mapping component to existing pro- 
grams for elementary-school students. 

Good data are nice, but the program’s main 
goals, as she sees it, are to increase science 
literacy, promote environmental steward- 
ship, and foster a sense of civic engagement. 


—Jacob Dagger 
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Insidious species: Flora experts Gwinn, 

in uniform, and Reynolds, left, help citizen 
scientists identify invasive plants such as 
tree of heaven (ailanthus altissimus) and 
black walnut (juglans nigra), foreground, and 
other local intruders such as honeysuckle, 
privet, and sambucus, from top. 
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Genetic Pasts and Futures 


Over the last several years, as the human 
genome has been mapped and analyzed, 
there has been a movement toward personal- 
ized medicine in the form of drugs formulated 
for and targeted to individuals based on their 
genes. In his lab, David Goldstein, a professor 
of molecular genetics and microbiology and 
director of the Center for Population Genomics 
at Duke’s Institute for Genome Sciences and 
Policy (IGSP), studies how genetic variations 
influence individuals’ response to specific 
treatments. Goldstein has served informally 
ona research team that has used population- 
genetics analysis to study Jewish history. 

He wrote a book about the work called Jacob's 
Legacy: A Genetic View of Jewish History. 


In Jacob’s Legacy, you combine a traditional telling of 
history with your own genetic research. Can you talk 
about the intersection between those fields? The 
only way you can actually do genetic histo- 
ry is when you get the questions that you 
address from somewhere else. If you try to 
use genetics to learn something about 
human history cold, you will get nowhere. 
There are just too many different historical 
scenarios that are consistent with any par- 
ticular pattern of genetic variation. What 
that means is that you have to get your 
ideas of possible alternative histories from 
somewhere. 


And ideally there are only two choices. That’s exactly 
right. The fewer the options, the more like- 
ly you are to be able to make progress using 
genetics. Jewish genetic history is a good ex- 
ample of that, where there were some [areas 
where] the historical context gives you ex- 
tremely polarized alternative possibilities. 


One thing you investigate is the idea of a Jewish 
priesthood descended through the years. The idea 


to look at the genetics of the cohenim, or 
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priests, wasn’t mine. | didn’t know any- 
thing about the priesthood. That came 
from two people, Neil Bradman and Karl 
Skoreki, whom | later collaborated with. 
They made the very simple connection 
that priestly status is passed on from father 
to son, and so is the Y chromosome. 


So what did you find in that particular study? There 
are two things that stand out in terms of 
the Y chromosome genetic makeup of the 
cohenim. The one thing is that the compo- 
sition is different from the general Jewish 
population, and more homogeneous. 

The other feature is that the set of chro- 
mosomes among the cohenim that are simi- 
lar can actually all be traced to an origin, 
and you can get a rough estimate of the 
date of that origin. With statistical reliabili- 
ty, it’s more than 500 years ago. But the 
best guess of its age is almost like it’s a pur- 
poseful construction. It goes right to the 
temple period, 3,000 years ago. 


Wow. The key there is it’s old. The estimate 
of the date is uncertain statistically, but we 
can absolutely rule out a recent origin to it. 
Five hundred years gets us out of the surname 
period. And that’s really important, because 
there’s a lot of evidence that there’s a connec- 
tion between surnames and Y chromosomes. 


How do you calculate the age of the common Y 
chromosomes? Generation to generation, 
genomes are not copied perfectly. There are 
mistakes that are made. And some sites in the 
genome are harder to copy accurately than 
others. The Y chromosome has a number of 
these hard-to-copy sites, and these change 
relatively frequently. So you take all of the 
chromosomes that appear related to one 
another, and you ask: How much variation 
is there at these quickly evolving sites? Then 
you develop a model to ask: How long would 
it take for that much variation to develop? 


Y chromosomes obviously limit you to studying 
genetic traits passed down through males of each 
generation. But in the book, you presented another 


study using mitochondrial DNA to look at the 
maternal line. The basic idea was that some- 
time after the beginning of the Diaspora 
period, when Jews were outside of the area 
of ancient Israel, they developed a custom | 
that you’d be considered Jewish if your 
mother was Jewish. So you might expect, 
in a naive way, that the Y chromosomes 
of the distinct Jewish populations would 
not necessarily be similar to one another, 
but the mitochondrial DNA would be, 
because you don’t get any input of females | 
from outside of the population. 

We got what could be viewed as almost — 
the opposite to the expected pattern, whe 
the Y chromosomes were relatively similar 
among Jewish populations, and generally — 
looked Near Eastern, Middle Eastern in ori 
gin. The mitochondria, on the other hand, 
were hugely different from one population: 
to the next, and you couldn’t tell where 
they came from because they were so differ 
ent from anything else. 









What does that suggest about the way the populations 
were formed? My guess is that it reflects an 
origin of Jewish men who came from the 
Middle Eastern areas and established 
Jewish populations with local women—an« 
in the beginning, not that many of them. 
And then at some very later point, the 
community said, “That’s it, no more 
women.” Barriers go up, and that’s what 
fixes the mitochondrial composition. 


At the IGSP, you study the genetic components of neuro 
logical disease, as well as treatments. You recently told 
The New York Times that you believe many of the pre- 
dictions about the role of decoding the human genome 
in improving medical treatments were oversold. A 
whole machinery was established to repre- 
sent common [genetic] variation and con- 
nect it to diseases. That machinery was 
systematically applied to every single 
important common disease. We can view 
the output of all of that work as having 
found most of the common variants that 
are important for disease. And what we got 
out of it was very, very little. 

Genomics is really extremely complicate 
crank turning—and this is not a criticism, 


cause we had to do it this way. But what 
ou do is you just churn through the genome 
nd see what's in it. And that’s turned out 
ome things, but a lot of the biggest, most 
mportant things actually were already 
ound before we got to the age of turning 
he crank systematically. 

| Today, having discovered eighteen or 
\ineteen new gene variants that are linked 
9 type 2 diabetes, can we do a significantly 
etter job of predicting who is going to get 
ype 2 diabetes than we could before, when 
ye had family history, an individual’s weight 
nd so on? No. Can we do better than 
yefore in any disease? Probably with a few 
yancers we can do better than before. And 
lertainly we can do better than before for 
ge-related macular degeneration and glau- 
oma. That’s probably it. 


0 what is next? What we now have is a situation 
hat a lot of people in the community are 
tarting to refer to as a “dark matter” problem. 
dasically, when you assess what the genetic 
‘omponent of disease is, for disease after 
isease after disease, it is really high. Now 





hat we have done these comprehensive stu- 
lies for common variation, we can ask: How 
uch of the genetic component have we 
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explained? Usually the answer is only a few 
percent. So we have something else that we 
know is there, but we can’t find what it is. 


How can you tell there’s a genetic component if you can’t 
find the specific markers? Things like, to what 
extent does the disease run in families? 
You can assess that by asking questions like, 
if there is an individual with schizophrenia, 
what is the probability that a first-degree 
relative will have schizophrenia? The 
answer is it is around 10 percent, whereas 
in the general population, it is around one 
percent. So the elevated risk if you have 
got a sibling [with the disease] is a factor 
of ten. You can take out the environmental 
contribution by using adoption studies 
for siblings, and there clearly is an over- 
whelming genetic component. In fact, for 
schizophrenia, it is estimated that 80 per- 
cent is genetic. But big studies have been 
done looking for common variants that 
influence schizophrenia, and we find noth- 
ing. No genetic contribution for common 
variants at all. 

There are now all sorts of indications that 
a lot, and perhaps even the extreme majori- 
ty, of the genetic control of these condi- 
tions is due to rare things that are kept rare 
in the population because they’re bad. 
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Goldstein: Tracing historical patterns 
of migration and disease through genomics. 


If these genetic factors are that rare, how do you create 
targeted treatments? The truth is we don’t 
know. There is a concern, in some cases any- 
way, that personalized medicine could turn 
out to be too personalized. 

The hope was, in the past, that you might 
break patients off into a handful of different 
groups that had different treatment require- 
ments. [But] if almost every patient with 
schizophrenia or epilepsy has a different 
underlying genetic risk factor, you’re not 
actually breaking them up into a manage- 
able group that would benefit from alterna- 
tive treatments. 

It might be that we can take these 
different rare causes and class them togeth- 
er. For example, we are seeing in some of 
the work that we’re doing that there’s con- 
vergence on some relatively obvious path- 
ways involved in epilepsy of rare causes. So 
maybe all of those individuals [who] con- 
verge on one pathway would benefit from 
one treatment. 

Certainly, our job has gotten harder than 
it looked before. 


What do you think about ongoing studies, including the 
Harvard study one of your IGSP colleagues is participat- 
ing in, where subjects are submitting to personal 
genome mapping and making that information publicly 
available via the Internet? For the rarer things 
that are being studied, people are finding 
things like gaping holes in the genome, 
where you’ve got a whole chunk of the 
genome that’s missing for one of the chro- 
mosomes, and for fifty genes, you have only 
half of the complements of what most peo- 
ple have—you get only a copy from one 
parent and not the other. 

Some of those are just bad, bad, bad. And 
that’s no joke to have it and to have people 
know about it. And so I have some concern 
about having all of this stuff up for anyone 
to look at and what the implications might 
be for an individual. | have some concern 
about the movement toward full public dis- 
closure. | don’t know that we’re actually 
fully prepared to deal with it, when the 
genetic differences turn out to mean more 
than we think they might right now. 

—Jacob Dagger 
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We Were Soldiers Once and Young 


World War Il had far-reaching 


effects on the Duke community, 
from the establishment of the 
Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps, to government-funded 
breakthroughs in medical and 
scientific research, to the 
postwar GI Bill, which educated 
thousands of returning veterans. 
Faculty members and employees 
worked with government war 
agencies, including several sci- 
entists who collaborated on the 
Manhattan Project to develop 
nuclear weapons. 

Over the course of the war, 
7,000 alumni served in the 
various branches of the armed 
forces; more than 200 died. 

We invited alumni who were 
involved in the war to share 
their experiences. We heard 
from several dozen readers, far 
more than we can include in 
these pages. For more first- 
person accounts, photos, and 
maps, visit the expanded World 
War II feature on our website, 


www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 
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Bound by war: Alfred Kent, front row right, and fellow members of the Army’s 103rd 
Infantry Division—joined by soldiers from Ceylon, center, and Morocco, back row right— 
pose for candid group shot in Marseilles, France, on October 31, 1944. 
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om Hart °44, J.D. °50 


as he was beginning the second semester of his 
unior year, Hart was called to active duty with 
xe U.S. Army Air Corps. In February 1943, 
e and some 200 of his Duke classmates were 
ansported to Raleigh, put on a train, and sent 
» Miami Beach for Army basic training. Hart 
now a retired vice president of Bowater Inc., 
nd lives in Redding, Connecticut. 


WE GOT OFF THE TRAIN ona hot, 
nny day and were herded into the backs of 
pen-air trucks and driven across the cause- 
yay to Miami Beach. We were told that 

ere were about 50,000 Air Corps trainees 
n Miami Beach, and as we in civilian 

















































narching troops yelled at us, “You'll be 
orry!” And they were right to a large 


Our Duke group was quartered in small 
otels off Collins Avenue containing GI 
eds for furniture. Contingents from other 
southern and Midwestern colleges were 
Iso training as units. We dressed in sweaty 
civvies” for two days until we were issued 
yur high-cut shoes, olive drab coveralls, 

ind “sun tans” (dress uniforms). It was a 
ough four weeks of shaping up and learn- 
ng “the Army way.” 

| We had several hours a day learning 
‘lose-order drill and marching in columns 
of four up and down the streets. Lou Bello 
?47], later an NCAA basketball referee, 

as our song master, yelling out “Duke Blue 
nd White Song” and “Paddy Murphy” as 

e marched along. Physical training was 
eld in the city park housing the baseball 
jtadium where the Phillies had trained in 
1941, when Tommy Prothro’s [’42] father 
was manager. The park’s grass was worn off 
om the marching and running feet of Gls. 
One sport we engaged in was “Miami 
Murder”: 200 fatigue-uniformed Dukesters 
vould line up like a rugby scrum opposite 
200 Georgia Tech guys, with a huge, ten- 
oot-diameter rubber ball in the middle. 
The object was to push it over the opposite 
xoal line. We put our football players in the 
ront ranks. Like a tug-of-war, once one 
side gathered momentum, it was a rush of 
dodies over others, with bruises galore. 








Jerry Damren 49 
Damren entered Duke in September of 1941 with hopes of playing baseball for Coach 

Jack Coombs. Three months later, Pearl Harbor forced him to change his plans. He tried to 
enlist in the U.S. Marines but failed the eye exam. He was inducted into the U.S. Army 
and sent overseas, first to North Africa, and then to Italy. A retired school administrator, 
Damien lives in West Lebanon, New Hampshire. 


I WAS INDUCTED IN DURHAM and 
sent to Fort Bragg, North Carolina, in 
November 1942, and then to Camp 
Chaffee, Arkansas, for basic training. 
From there, | went to communication 
school at Fort Knox, Kentucky. I became 
a radio operator in a tank. | did not like 
this assignment, so I volunteered to go 
overseas. 

In Naples, Italy, I was assigned to the 
351st Regiment, Company G. We moved 
to Rome and continued on a northerly 
route up the peninsula of Italy. The Po 
Valley was our goal. As we arrived in that 
area, the Americans gained control of 
Vedriano, which was a key stronghold. 

The Germans brought in reinforce- 
ments, and another battle for this territory 
began. During this fierce battle, Company 
G was surrounded and fighting desperately. 
A German radio message was intercepted, 
telling their troops: “Attack Vedriano. 
Vedriano is decisive!” This was followed 
by: “Vedriano retaken. Eighty Americans 
are captured.” 

Company G, with approximately 150 





Damren: aspiring athlete and 
tenacious member of Company G. 





soldiers, had approached closer to the Po 
Valley than any unit in the Fifth Army. 
The area was close to the main lateral 
road for the German forces. Eighty mem- 
bers of Company G were captured on 
October 24, 1944. General George Patton 
liberated us on April 29, 1945, at Stalag 
VILA in Moosburg, Germany. The Ger- 
man propaganda gave the 88th Division 
the nickname “Blue Devils” because this 
outfit fought with tenacious resistance. 
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Theodore Robinson 40 


As a U.S. Navy midshipman, Robinson asked to serve on patrol torpedo (PT) boats, known 


for their speed and nimbleness in delivering enormous firepower 








enough to sink a battleship. 


Now retired from AT&T and an avid gardener and environmentalist, Robinson speaks 


frequently about his World War II experiences to various civic organizations. The following 
is an excerpt from his presentation, “JFK and PT 109: An Eyewitness Account.” 


ON THE NIGHT OF AUGUST 1, 1943, 
a Japanese destroyer roared out of the 
darkness of Blackett Strait and rammed 
PT 109, slicing it in half. The boat was 
skippered by a young Navy lieutenant 
named John FE. Kennedy, destined to be- 
come President of the United States. I 
was a few miles away on PT 159, the lead 
boat in the attack, standing next to the 
PT commander in charge of the entire 
operation. We witnessed the explosion.... 

A week later, we got word that the crew 
of PT 109 were still alive, trapped miles 
behind enemy lines. Two PT boats were 
selected to sneak through the darkness and 
bring JFK and his beleaguered crew to 
safety. | volunteered to go along on the 
boat that picked him up and was the first 
to talk to his burned and starving crew. 
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A month to the day after the rescue, 
I lost my own boat, PT 118, in combat 
and was sent back to Tulagi [in the 
Solomon Islands] and lived in the same 
tent with JFK while we were both re- 
cuperating. I learned about [his] most 
intimate thoughts, not only about what 
had happened that fateful August night 
—he was concerned about how the loss 
of his boat would look, given that his 
father was ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s in England—but also what he 
was like as a person. We became friends, 
as only two men thrown together by the 
fortunes of war can. 


Profiles in courage: While recuperating from in- 
juries, tent mates Robinson, above left, and Ken- 
nedy took photos of one another in similar poses. 





John C. Long ’49 


Long was a technical sergeant in the U.S. 
Army from 1943 to 1945 and served as 
company clerk of D Company. His battalion 
kept the 3rd Infantry Division supplied, 
from Casablanca to Florence. He lives in 
Durham, Connecticut. 


I REMEMBER BEING HERDED intoa 
forty-by-eight rail car for a scenic journey 
from Casablanca to Oran and Algiers. 
While we were there, along came Bob 
Hope and his USO troupe. Imagine a 
British-style steel helmet with the inner 
lining pulled tight so that the helmet sat 
on the top of his head. What a sight— 
what a laugh! Unfortunately, the Luftwaffe 
ended the show after fifteen minutes by 
bombing the ships in the harbor. 

Next, we crossed the Mediterranean 
to Italy. Anzio-Nettuno [sites of Allied 
landing beginning January 22, 1944] was 
a five-month stalemate. The mosquitoes 
had a field day while we endured shelling, 
bombing, and small-arms fire. Then 
another sea voyage—this time to La 
Belle, France. Fortunately, the Romanian | 
division of the Axis powers opposing the 
invasion of Provence wisely decided to 
surrender en masse. A great “traffic jam.” 

On the coast road to Toulon and Mar- 
seilles, we encountered an SS unit and 


New arrival: 
Long wearing 
borrowed cov 
alls—his duffl 
bag got lost ii 
transit—short 
after arriving 
in Southern 
France, Augu: 
1944, 


dug into the sea hillside. After losing two 
tanks, the Army radioed the Navy for its 
floating artillery to help us out. What 
cooperation! No more SS. 

Still on the road, here comes a French- 
man (he was almost shot) running down 
a hill from a farm waving bottles of wine 
he had hidden from the Germans. His 
name was Joe Moscow, and he had been a 
taxi driver in New York City in 1935, 
when France called him back to serve in 
the French army. Excellent Bordeaux. 








Fire starter: Small takes blame for inadver- 


Lifesaver: Kent came to rescue of gravely 
injured sergeant. 


Alfred H. Kent 49, M.D. 53 


Kent was assigned to the U.S. Army’s 103rd 
Infantry Division. Several years ago, he 
wrote an essay for a compilation by 103rd 
Division officers. This excerpt is an account 
of an incident that took place the morning of 
November 16, 1944, in La Bolle, France, 
when he was wounded by enemy fire. The 
battle, part of a winter offensive through the 
Vosges Mountains, was the 103rd’s first 
combat operation. Kent is a retired thoracic 
surgeon and lives in Auburn, Alabama. 


Melvin D. Small M.D. °59 


Small was a sergeant in the 44th Infantry 
Division. He says that the following account 
of “how I personally paralyzed the French 
4th Armored Division” is the 
only event in his eight months 
of combat that he can look 

back on with a smile. The inci- 
dent took place in December of 
1944 in northern France. A 
retired gastroenterologist in 
Palm Beach Gardens, Florida, 
Small now works in the field of 
pain management. 


tent rift in American-French relations. 


OUR MEDICS WERE OVERWHELMED 
by the number of wounded. Finally, 
there was a pause in the enemy fire, and 
two medics dressed my wound and car- 
ried me about a hundred feet to a fox- 
hole. A few minutes later the medics 
dumped a second wounded man in on 
top of me. He had a sucking chest 
wound, and it was difficult for him to 
breathe. We were wedged together on 
our sides. I was able to pull his shirts up 
and put my hand over the hole in his 
chest. He coughed a lot but eventually 
began to breathe more easily. He was 
Sergeant Fuhr. 

We were to stay wedged in that small 
hole all the rest of that day and all 
night. 

At some point, he became convinced 
that he would not survive. He made me 
swear that I would take his wedding 
band and return it to his wife and tell 
her all that had happened. | reassured 
him as well as I could, but I wasn’t so 
damn sure myself that he would survive. 

We were finally taken out of the hole 
and moved to an aid station a little over 
twenty-five hours after being wounded. 
Eventually, we were both evacuated to 
field hospitals for surgery, and we both 
survived. 

Fuhr died a few years ago, but his fam- 
ily told me that he related the story of 
his wound and my efforts to help him 
many times. They said he credited me 
with saving his life. 
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I WAS FREEZING AND SILENTLY 
CURSING MYSELF FOR HAVING VOL- 
UNTEERED to interpret for the airplane 
mechanics as we headed east to the airstrip 
of the French 4th Armored Division 
through a steady downpour of sleet 
and rain. Sarge, the American 
mechanic, was driving the open 
Jeep bearing the two of us anda 
collection of tools and parts to 
repair the 4th Armored’s artillery 
spotter plane. 

As we arrived, we were greeted 
by several volleys of grease-gun 
fire—modified Thompson subma- 
chine guns—which was directed at 
the sky by the Moroccan guards at 
the airstrip. After appropriate introductions 
and a request to see the mechanic in 
charge, the tools and supplies were prompt- 
ly transferred from the Jeep to the tent near 
the airstrip. Our work began with a rather 
lengthy dissertation by Sarge, which | 
translated for the French mechanic. Since 
the French mechanic had his own view of 
the process, and Sarge felt that he was in 
charge, more time was spent arguing about 
the process than in fixing the plane. | final- 
ly decided to go into the tent to warm up 
while they diddled with the plane and their 
respective authorities. 

There was a pot-belly stove in the tent 
that was loaded with wood and kindling, 
and | used up a full pack of matches trying 
to start it. | went out to the plane and 
picked up a Jerry can of gasoline, which I 
carefully carried into the tent. I poured a 
small amount of gas on the wood in the 
stove, closed the can, and carried it back 
outside, without noticing that I had left a 
trail of gasoline from the stove to the plane. 
I went back into the tent, threw a match 
into the stove, and barely made it out of the 
tent before the ensuing conflagration con- 
sumed it and the parts and special tools that 
we had brought. 

The Moroccan guards were startled into 
their favorite activity and began firing into 
the sky again, and then got close to the fire 
to warm up, thinking this was a great way to 
end a miserable day. The French mechanic 
and one of the pilots had their day, and even 
in French, none of it was pleasant. Since | 
inadvertently had done my part to ruin 
American-French relationships, and there 
was nothing more we could do without tools 
and airplane parts to ameliorate the situa- 
tion, we left to another hail of sky-directed 
bullets as the guards saluted our departure. 
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Dean McCandless '46, M.D. ’50 


McCandless was a lieutenant and communi 
cations officer serving in the 505th Parachute 
Infantry Regiment of the 82nd Airborne Di 
vision. He participated in four campaigns 
Sicily, Italy, Normandy, Holland—without 
serious injury. During the Battle of the Bulge 
(December 16, 1944 to January 25, 1945), 
waged in the Ardennes toward the end of the 
war, McCandless was promoted to Regi- 
mental Communications officer, a captain’s 
job. A retired family-practice physician, 
McCandless lives in La Quinta, California. 
ON JANUARY 7, 1945, on asnow 
covered trail in the woods about a half 
mile from Goronne, Belgium, I got shot 
in my left shoulder and knocked flat in 
the snow. There | lay, very still, fearing 
they might shoot again. Soon a battalion 
surgeon found me, asked if | could get up, 
then bared my shoulder right there in the 
snow, dressed the wound front and back, 
restored my garments, and gave me a 
sling for my arm. Thus, I was in scant dis- 
tress and wanted to continue with my 
wire parties. He insisted that I return 
with him to the aid station and that I be 
evacuated to the rear. 

Shortly [afterward], someone noticed 
my helmet. There were two bullet dents 
just at the front edge. Had I not been 
looking downward at the narrow trail in 
the snow, those bullets would have 
entered my forehead, and my wife, Polly, 
would have become a widow! 





m. ~ 
Reunited: McCandless and his nearly 
widowed wife, Polly. 
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Archie Lugenheel ’5/ 


Lugenbeel served as a seaman first class on the USS Wallace L. Lind in the Pacific Theater. 
[he ship and its crew saw action in the battles of Luzon, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa and witnessed | 
the surrender in Tokyo Bay. Before retiring, Lugenbeel was dean of health sciences at Trident 
Technical College in Charleston, South Carolina. He lives in Panama City, Florida. 


OUR SHIP’S RESPONSIBILITY was in 

bombardments, picking up our downed 
8 

pilots, shooting floating mines, and de- 


stroying enemy aircraft. During the Okina- 


wa campaign, the Japanese sent thousands 
of kamikazes at the fleet. No way our air 
patrols could keep these planes out. As a 
destroyer, we were basically saved from 
their suicide attacks because they wanted 


ew 





the [aircraft] carriers, cruisers, or battleship: 
as their prize. | 
One of the Jap pilots flew within a few 
yards of our ship, and I could see his face, 
flight goggles and all. If | had had a base- | 
ball, | could have hit his canopy with it. 
That same day, a Jap pilot flew over a baby: 
flattop [escort aircraft carrier]. He got | 
above it on the fin tail and dove to strike it 





jut saw that he was going to miss it and 
sulled up. This he did three other times, 
intil he splashed in the ocean. 

Our ship accomplished the following: 
nemy planes shot down as assets or 
lirect kill—ten; pilots (ours) retrieved 
rom the ocean—sixteen; floating mines 
lestroyed—127. We were at sea 348 days, 
covered 120,000 miles, and expended 
15,804 rounds of ammunition. 


\ll aboard: USS Wallace L. Lind was 
\ugenbeel’s wartime home. 





For the Record 


AS MEMBERS OF THE DUKE COMMUNITY embarked on military service in World War Il, 
Anne Walker Garrard ’25, A.M. 30 made sure that every enlisted person had an index card 

on file at the Alumni Affairs office. Garrard, who served as assistant director of Alumni Affairs 
for more than three decades, kept meticulous records. Now housed off-site in a special 


Storage facility, the nearly 7,000 index cards provide a glimpse into the harsh realities of war: 


young men taken prisoner and later liberated, pilots shot down and missing in action, the 
injured sent home to mend. 

Garrard and her assistants used manual typewriters and hand-written notes to maintain 
each entry. The records served as the basis for compiling the plaque honoring those killed in 
World War Il, located near the chapel. 

University Archives houses a collection of military patches sent in by alumni during and 
after the war. Some are easily identifiable—the “double A” shoulder patch of the 82nd 
Airborne, the white shamrock on a red background from the 4th Army division, a gold Navy 
V-5 patch. Not all are labeled, however, offering an opportunity for a military history buff— 
or modern-day Anne Garrard—to set the records straight. 


*U.S.S.Cony, 


; seam Francisco, Calif. 


*S erft-meil—to—home-—addaress. 


[ I L 
Law School 9/46.9/12/46 


*Lt. 
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History's witness: 
h Owen saw 

; Nagasaki devasta- 
tion first-hand. 





Richard H. Owen Ill 37 


Owen served as a gunnery officer aboard the 
destroyer USS Daly. Only a few weeks after 
the atomic bomb was dropped on Nagasaki on 
August 9, 1945, Owen received orders to 
report to duty there. Shortly before Owen died 
in 1999, he was invited to speak at a Navy 
memorial celebration. This is an excerpt from 
his prepared presentation. 


WHEN I STEPPED TO THE GROUND 
AT NAGASAKI, my foot met a thin layer 
of glass. It shattered under my weight, and 
I was reminded of the thinly frozen mud 
puddles I enjoyed invading as a child. 
Apparently, the heat from the exploding 
bomb had melted the earth into a thin 
cover of glass even at this point, which was 
about five miles from the bomb center. 

Everywhere we went, the scenery varied, 
but all had the same characteristic. It 
appeared that some giant, irresistible force 
had pushed the earth down upon itself. No 
buildings remained, just dust, compressed 
debris. There were some piles of this rub- 
ble/debris where a masonry building had 
been toppled, then compressed. Factory 
chimneys were toppled to a 45-degree 
angle, left in this crazy position, ready to 
fall but not doing so. The metal reinforcing 
from some buildings was melted and now 
configured as a melted candle with its wax 
congealed and hardened into some 
grotesque shape. 

The color of the landscape toward the 
center of the blast was indescribably pecu- 
liar. I never saw a color just like it. It was 
not gray. It was not black. If death has a 
color, this was its color, spread as far as the 
eye could reach and with absolutely no 
penetration of a sun’s ray. 
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Donald Bright Buckley ‘45 

Buckley was in the Duke NROTC program 
and became the fighter director officer on 
board the USS Newman K. Perry. Buckley 
now lives in Salisbury, Connecticut, where 
he owns and operates Buckley and Buckley 
Antiques. 


WE WERE SITTING OFF THE COAST 
OF SOUTHERN KYUSHU, ready to go in 
for the final invasion of Japan. We'd sur- 
vived kamikazes and typhoons and were 
about to perform the mission for which 
we'd been trained. Twelve destroyers 
equipped with carrier-quality air pilots 
capable of handling the protection, 
retrieval, and safe return of our carrier 








peration panic control: Buckley, left, stands 
atch on bridge of USS Newman K. Perry. 
elow, jazz, swing, and hillbilly string bands 
ayed harmoniously during smallpox outbreak, 
anks to Buckley, far right with microphone. 


ased strikes, operating far closer to the 
argets than the giant carrier task forces. 

The countdown was on. And then ... 
apan surrendered. 

We were the first ship into Nagoya har- 
yor. A cheer went up when we sighted our 
irst victory trophy off the starboard bow: 
he bombed-out remains of the huge Mitsu- 

ishi aircraft factory. It had been the hatch- 
ng ground of the blood-thirsty vultures 


: 

















that preyed on our ships and shipmates, the 
Zeroes and Betty Bombers. 

My responsibility was to control fighters 
launched by the carriers in day or night 
intercepts of enemy aircraft, using top- 
secret radar and radio. Pretty big job for a 
twenty-one-year-old ensign fresh out of 
Duke NROTC. And the strange thing 
about it was that | got this coveted job 
because of my involvement with the Duke 
Ambassadors, for which I played tenor sax, 
and the Hoof ’n’ Horn Club, for which | 
wrote two musical comedies. 

The Navy’s Bureau of Naval Personnel 
had concluded that musicians were prime 
candidates for intense fighter director 
training. In their view, the ability to work 
simultaneously with melody, harmony, 
counterpoint, lyrics, and orchestration was 
closely related to the task of working with 
the airspeed, course, altitude, wind, and 
weather of both an incoming enemy air- 
craft and your outbound fighter. 

After three months of occupation duty, 
sailing from Nagoya to Wakayama to 
Yokosuka, I got my orders homeward 
aboard the USS Hermitage, a converted 
liner, carrying 6,500 troops and 500 Navy 
crew members. Five days out, black small- 
pox broke out, and we began a fourteen-day 
quarantine. Word spread through the ship, 
and we were on the edge of a panic situa- 
tion. | went to the captain and asked per- 
mission to put together shows to keep the 
troops occupied. Permission granted. 

Fate was with me. There was a store 
room aft with band instruments from the 
prewar days when the ship had posh cruise 
entertainment. Talent exploded from the 
troops and crew. Suddenly, I had a sixteen- 
piece jazz band, a hillbilly quartet, a night- 
club emcee, and a star singer from Xavier 
Cugat’s band. We did three shows a day on 
the main deck and kept the returning Gls 
occupied, entertained—and calm. 

Almost every member of the Duke 
Ambassadors was in a reserve program. 
When we all left to go to war, we’d had 
great plans to re-form the band and hit the 
road. MCA Records had offered us a fat 
contract. 

There had been sixteen of us. But only 
eight came back. 
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Walter E. Shackelford '42 


Shackelford was a senior at Duke when 
Pearl Harbor was attacked. He joined the 
U.S. Naval Reserve (now Navy Reserve) 
and graduated before going to the U.S. Naval 
Reserve Midshipman School of New York 
(at Columbia University) and then to the 
U.S. Naval Academy for training as a com- 
munications officer. A retired photographer, 
Shackelford lives in Durham. 


AT THE SURRENDER ON THE 
MIYAKE-SHIMA ISLANDS SOUTH OF 
JAPAN, I received a sword and pistol as 
victory booty. Many years passed before I 
took out the sword and had a Japanese 
native translate writing on the bag cover- 





Reunited: Shackelford returns sword to Seno. 


ing it. The writing gave the name of the 
owner, Takuyo Seno. 

I had a son working for Piedmont 
Airlines who had a Japanese boss. He was 
kind enough to see if the owner was still 
alive and found that he was. We contacted 
him and found that he would like to have 
the sword back, as it had been given to him 
by his father when he became an officer in 
the Japanese army. 

When I arrived at Narita Airport, there 
was a Japan Airlines official looking for me 
at the baggage. After picking up my bag- 
gage and sword, he took me to a private 
room where customs officials carefully 
opened the box, examined the sword, re- 
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corded a lot of data, and then rewrapped 
the sword. 

Two airline officials took my son and 
me to a waiting car that took us to the 
police station near the terminal. It was 
there that the sword’s owner, Mr. Seno, 
several Japan Airlines officials, the chief 
of police, and some press members were 
waiting in a private conference room. 

I immediately knew Mr. Seno from the 
photograph he had sent me and stepped 
forward to shake hands with him. At 
that point, with an interpreter, | made a 
little formal presentation of the sword to 
Mr. Seno, to the effect that | had 
received the sword as a symbol of victory 
and was now returning his sword to him 
as a symbol of peace and friendship 
between our two countries. 

Mr. Seno seemed quite touched and 
proceeded to open the box and look for 
the cotton cloth that revealed his name. 
“That’s my handwriting,” he exclaimed. 
He broke into a big smile. 

This all happened on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 26, 1984, after a fourteen-hour 
plane ride. I have to say that this was 
one of the most exciting and gratifying 
days of my life. My friendship with the 
Seno family has continued to this very 
day. Through all these years we have 
exchanged cards, letters, small gifts, and 
pictures of our families. Mr. Seno died on 
February 1, 2004. 
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Charles Henderson ‘41, J.D. °42 

In November 1980, Henderson attended a 
Duke Chapel service and noticed in the church 
bulletin that the annual presentation of Handel's 
Messiah was scheduled to be performed on 
December 7, prompting him to write the fol- 
lowing letter to The Chronicle. Among Hen- 
derson’s family members who also attended 
Duke are his brother David Henderson ’35, 
and sons Robert Henderson 76, J.D. ’79 and 


James Henderson ’83. He died in 1999. 


ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 
7, 1941, I was a twenty-one-year-old 

law student. The lovely nurse whom | was 
dating and I were touched by the wonderful 
music and “Hallelujah” chorus conclusion, 
but as we walked out into the chill of the 
late afternoon we learned that the Japanese 
had bombed Pearl Harbor. Everywhere stu- 
dents stood in clusters whispering their 
shock. Since the draft had already claimed 
many, and the rest of us were very much 
“military age,” we knew that many in our 


Surrender ceremony: Shackelford, 
far left, waits to receive war weapon. | 


Musical memories: For 
Henderson, kneeling center, 
Handel composition marked 
war’s beginning and end. 





midst would not survive (and many didn’t) 

Three thousand miles and [almost four] 
years later, | was aboard the USS Azimech ai 
a supply officer. We had finished supplying 
troop transports, destroyers, and escorts 
with full cargos of food and other supplies 
in readiness for the deadly assault on Japan 
that was expected momentarily. 

Sitting in the wardroom having a “cuppa 
Joe” and listening to the Armed Forces 
radio from a nearby island, I heard the an- 
nouncement that the Japanese had surren- 
dered, followed instantly by the “Hallelujah” 
chorus by Handel that I had not heard 
since that day in 1941. 

For me, the beginning and end of World 
War II was that chorus. a 


—Bridget Booher, with additiona 
reporting by Kate Baile 


More stories from Duke World War II vets 
and a forum for contributing your story. 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 





TheDUKE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
plans to honor alumni who died while on 
active duty in the military. 


We are in the process of adding names to the existing memorials 





| 





and need your help to ensure that the list is accurate and inclusive. 


If you know of someone not on the list who should be or have a 


correction to. a name already on the list, please contact the DAA: 
www.dukealumni.com; Box 90572, Durham, NC 27708; (919) 684-5114. 
We. are continuing to work with military authorities to identify and 


WORLD WAR | 
Robert Banks Anderson ‘14 
Robert Nathaniel Beckwith '17 
James Wiley Brown '12 
Donald Fruman Cheatham ‘11 
Benjamin Franklin Dixon ‘03 
Millard Glenn Eatman ‘17 

John Marshall Faucette '12 
John Irvin Fayssoux '14 
Edward Cedric Harris '17 
James Lee Hesse '19 

Lynne S. Holcombe ‘19 

John Wadsworth Hutchinson 'O7 
William Lawrence McCullen 14 
Allison Martin Page '20 

Jesse Veake Reed '14 

Sanford Amon Richardson '08 
John Thomas Ring '16 

Martin Luther Stuart 13 
Thomas Raysor Summers '17 
Royall Wright Tilley 15 

Paul Carrington Venable 14 
William Pritchard Williford '17 


WORLD WAR 
Randall B. Adams '37 
John Richard Ahern '45 
Charles B. Allen 32 
Edgar Arthur Allen ’33 
William K. Anderson L ’41 

Allen Richard Arnold BSME ’45 
William Reign Ault L ’42 

Henry James Austin 44 

James Fairfowl Baker ’41 
William Ralph Bargetz '46 
Edgar Rees Bassett '37 

Robert Martin Becker '42 
Royal Lindsay Beede '44 
Sidney Alexander Benson ’44 
Malcolm Russell Bigelow ’35 
Robert Stuart Bingham '44 
John L. Bishop ’39 

Donald Edward Blake ’40 
William Garland Blanchard ’46 


Alan Louis Bowen ’45 

Colver Benjamin Breneman’ 44 
Arthur Walter Brian ’42 

John S. Brittingham Jr. ’45 
John Stuart Bromage BSME '41 
Arthur C. Brown '39 

Morrison Ropes Brown '37 
Paul Paisley Brown ’37 

Theron Hart Brown III '39 
Walter Earl Brown M’39 
Robert Franklin Browning '44 
Julius Caesar Burge Jr. M.D. '37 
Collins Pitman Byrn '44 
Reginald Russ Calvin ’41 
Charles Albert Cannon Jr. ’41 
Edward Clement Cannon '38 
Robert Stephenson Carson ’43 
John Thomas Caskey '39 
Harvey Bassett Clarke ’42 
John Owings Cockney Jr. L’43 
John Douglas Coe '38 

Trela Dempsie Collins Jr. '41 
Marcus Vincent Courtney ’43 
Robert W. Cummings Jr. BSME '37 
Penrose Moore Davis Jr.’ 41 
Charles James Demaria 43 
Stanley Stuart Diamond G’42 
James Wilson Dobbins 39 
Richard A. Donnelly Jr. '39 
Robert Charles Downs '37 
Lawrence McFarland Duncan '46 
Davis Henry Dunn Jr. 45 

John Francis Dykes ’45 
George East ’42 

George Richard P. Eggleston 46 
David William Emmett ’40 
Robert Emmett Ecans Jr. ’45 
Paul Ferguson '46 

Robert Paul Fleischer '35 
Lawrence Flinn G 33 

Lewis Samuel Frederick Jr. ’41 
Benjamin Allen Frye Jr. ’45 
Theodore Douglas Gaetz ’ 44 
Robert Pope Garrett ’41 


Miles Alderman Gayle '39 
Frank Hight Gerard ‘40 

Frank Thomas Gerard '38 
Waitman Camden Given Jr. ’42 
Alvin Jack Goldberg '35 

Philip M. Grandjean ’40 

Ernest Richardson Gray Jr. '45 
William Nathaniel Green '43 
William W. Green Jr. M.D. '44 
Walter L. Griffith '44 

William Henry Grimes Jr. 42 
Richard Sheldon Griswold '46 
Ray McDonald Guthrie 46 
John Gaunt Hammell 40 
Bruce Raymo Handeyside ’40 
Oscar Charles Hank Jr. ’40 
Lee Morris Happ Jr. ’42 
Edward T. Harrison ’20 
George Brown Hatcher '29 
John Robert Herdic ’43 

Gayle Louis Hermann '37 
Robert Edward Hessler 43 
Robert Patrick Hewitt ’41 
Donald Wilton Hill '46 

David Ellsworth Himadi ’40 
Richard Caplan Himelright 43 
James Peyton Hinton III ’38 
Thomas Edward Hinton Jr. ’46 
John Ward Hodges Jr. '46 
Avery G. Holmes ’15 

William Clayton Honaker '41 
Alfred Aaron Hoover '43 

John William Hulme Jr. 36 
Merwin William Jacobson Jr. ’43 
Barron Johns Jr. 43 

Charles Edward Johnson '44 
Edward Harold Johnson Jr. ’39 
Franklin Rader Johnson ’43 
Frederick Fones Johntz ’37 
William Arlington Kelley Jr.’35 
John Joseph Keniery 45 
Harold Arthur Kepnes '34 
John Franklin Kincaid M’42 
Nelson Kindlund '42 


Preston Randolph King '42 
Sam Snider Kinton ’44 
Malcolm Murray Knickerbocker ’45 
William Lippicott Knowles '33 
Leonard Aaron Kornblau '43 
William Robert Lamb ’45 
Norman Richard Lawler '44 
Harrold McKnight Leazer ’40 
Arthur Carl Lee Jr. ’36 
Bernard Moore Lester '45 
John Kenneth Lewis '35 
Cooper C. Lightbown Jr. '35 
Morrison Lee Linker ’46 
Gilbert Fabian Long Jr. ’41 
Harold John Love '42 

Donald Melvin Lurie ’45 

David Lafayette Lynch Jr. ’43 
John Raymond McCrary Jr. ’36 
Charles Bernard McDade '45 
Richard Watson MacDonald ’39 
Kenneth D. McDougall '31 
Brooke McElwrath '37 

John Benjamin McFalls '38 
Charles Victor McHenry ’43 
Frank Bacon McNulty Jr. ’43 
Michael George H. McPharlin '36 
Frederick Daniel Manget ’42 
Edward W.L. Manifold Jr. ’37 
Charles Robert Marshall '46 
William Howard Mathis Jr. ’45 
Samuel Edwin Mattox '33 
Jefferson Woodrow Maultsby '42 
Jack Edward Mears '45 

John Bernard Meixner '44 
Chester Stanley Merrill Jr. '45 
Donald Candee Merril ’42 
Frank Lane Miller '46 

Thomas Dale Miller Ill BSME ’43 
Stewart Lea Mims Jr. '38 
Wallace Oher Moehring '40 
Charles Edward Moroe ’40 
James Bulger Mool G’40 
Kenneth James Murphy '43 
Hugh Kennedy Myers '41 
Ralph Bernard Myers ’45 
Roger Americo Nanni 44 
Robert George Neal '45 
Charles Franklin Nelson ’45 
James William O'Neil '42 
Ernest G. Overton '25, B.D. ’42 
George William Patterson Jr. '44 
Robert Roy Pattillo Jr. ’39 
John Wesley Perry '43 
Thomas Perry ’40 

Lloyd Julian Pierce ’43 

David W. Pinkerton '40 
Edward Russell Poerner '39 
Lloyd Christian Poole Jr. '46 
Hugh Williamson Prince Jr. '42 
Warren Howard Rahmstorf ’43 
John Joseph Rearing '39 
Thomas Read '43 

Alphonzo Haskell Rhet '44 
Marvin Luther Rhyne ’35 
Edward George Riley '43 
Frank Fowler Roberts '44 
Allan Scott Rogers '45 
Benjamin W. Rogers Jr. '42 
Russell Albert Rose Jr.’45 
William J. Rowe ’23 

Roney Rowland '28 

Beverly S. Royster Jr. L’'44 
David Osmond Ryon ’41 
William Albert Sally ’40 
Edward Kenneth Schlear '40 
George Herbert Scholl Jr. '46 
Allen Lang Seaman '39 
Elizabeth Irene Seay G’40 
Robert E. Seibels Jr.M'43 
Joseph Knight Selser ’37 
William Evans Senhauser '42 
Revel Edwin Sherwood || '36 
Albert Leon Sikkenga Jr. ’42 


Don Phillip Simester '43 
Carroll D. Simmons '42 
Clarence F. Simmons Jr. ’40 
Aubrey Lee Simpson Jr. ‘40 
Joe Glenn Simpson '42 
Hambleton Slingluff Jr. ’37 
Allen Taylor Smith '17 

Gerrit Curtis Smith ’41 

Jack Weller Smith '42 
Randolph Heywood Smith '39 
Thomas W. Smith ’30 

William Vincent Smith ’46 
George K. Snyder '40 

Paul Adams Sommers ’40 
Floyd Benton Souders Jr. '40 
William Rittenhouse Speirs '45 
John Franklin Spivey '36 
Charles Melvin Stata ’41 

John Hastings Stillman ’35 
James Byron Stoner L'39 
William White Stout Jr. ’43 
James Henry Stow '42 
Frederick Paul Strickland ’40 
Ellis Garland Sutherland '45 
Edgar Allen Swann D’38 
David Horace Thorn '42 

Zado W. Thornburg ‘31 

Morris Schuman Trauer Jr. '46 
James Trimble Ill ’45 

Henry Granthum Turner Jr. ’45 
Robert Frederick Varney '44 
Thurman G. Vickers ‘11 

John Lester Voehringer ’43 
Victor Leon Voegel '41 

Robert Bruce Ward '39 

Henry James Warke '42 
Lemuel Edgar Watson Jr. ’25 
E. Charles Wayland M '46 
Edwin Granger Weld '46 
Thomas Harvey Wells '46 
Herman Godfrey Wenzel Jr. ’36 
Seth Warner Whitaker '46 
Samuel Leon Whitlow ’44 
Marvin Jones Wiggins '43 
Walter Adrian Williamson '37 
John Hibbard Wilmont '39 
Henry Merrymen Wilson '39 
Paul Denton Winston Jr. 42 
Bill Dietrich Witschen '43 
Clarence Edward Wunder Jr. '37 
Thomas Woodrow Yarborough '35 


KOREAN WAR* 


VIETNAM WAR* 
Charles Jerome Huneycutt, Jr. ’65 
Charles G. Mason '64 


GULF WAR* 


IRAQ WAR* 
Matthew Devin Lynch ’01 
James John Regan '02 


AIGalel) VES DAU aT Yi. ti 
Charles L. Bick ’80 

Harry L. Blackburn, Jr. E’58 
Richard Green Brantley, Jr. E’87 
Leonard F. Chapman III 64 
Jacob Dixon IIl’78 

Steve A. Fris E’76 

David Earl Hunt Div '84 
Stephen S. King ’77 

Jason Scott Manse '97 

Ernest M. Reagan, Jr. Div. ‘54 
Rosemarie Hope Reid ’88 

John C. Scull E’69 

Alan Otis Shealy ’82 

George Steve Yanek, Jr. E ’74 


“Verification process ongoing 
tCategory pending additional research 





i f Kevin Martin, chair of the Federal 


Communications Commission (FCC), 

was worried that the citizens of the Pa- 

cific Northwest were going to storm 
the podium where he was standing, his face 
never betrayed it. 

It was November 2007. The FCC was hold- 
ing the last of six hearings, in Seattle, about 
whether to loosen restrictions on media 
consolidation, established during the Gerald 
Ford administration. Martin M.P.P. ’93, a 
Republican, wanted to make it easier for a 
single company to own both a daily news- 
paper and a TV or radio station in the same 
market. “Cross-ownership,” he believed, 
would boost the revenues of dying newspa- 
pers while acknowledging that consumers 
today have numerous options for learning 
about current events. 

This is not a popular position. Politicians 
from both parties—along with media watch- 
dogs, the public, and the two Democrats on 
the five-member FCC— insist there’s al- 
ready too much consolidation. The owner- 
ship of newspapers and broadcast stations 
by out-of-town conglomerates, they say, has 
led to thinner news coverage, less access for 
local artists, and fewer opportunities for 
female and minority ownership. “American 
distrust of the concentration of power is as 
old as our nation itself,” Democratic com- 
missioner Jonathan Adelstein said at one 
meeting. 

What’s more, during Congressional hear- 
ings at the time, Senator Byron Dorgan (D- 
N.D.) and then-Senator Trent Lott (R-Miss.) 
were accusing Martin of rushing the consol- 
idation vote. So were advocacy groups that 
oppose media mergers. The public’s anger 
came to a head at the Seattle hearing, which 
was called by the FCC on only a week’s 
notice but nonetheless attracted hundreds 
of people from Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and Montana. 

“You're asking, why the rush, and why no 
notice?” Martin said to the audience, his 
voice carefully modulated. “Throughout the 
process, I’ve been as transparent as I could 
be.” The room erupted in boos. 

“Sit down!” one woman shouted. 

“No, ’m not quite done,” Martin said 
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quietly, holding up a hand to shush the 
crowd. “I'll sit down in a second, and you'll 
have your chance tonight.” 

Then he did sit down—and for more than 
nine hours, listened as speaker after speaker 
pleaded with the commissioners not to 
relax the ownership restrictions. “I’m a Re- 
publican, and I’m a capitalist, but some areas 
of a private sector must be regulated,” testi- 
fied King County Councilmember Reagan 
Dunn. “Why would we want to implement 
policies that could limit the diversity of our 
media?” 

Adelstein, the Democratic commissioner, 
warned the audience that the meeting might 
ultimately prove a charade. “If you see a pro- 
posal for more consolidation made quickly 
after this final hearing,” he said, “you'll 
know your input was dismissed.” 

Indeed, the next business day, Martin 
rolled out his proposal allowing newspaper 
companies in the twenty largest markets to 
buy broadcast stations in those same lo- 
cales, as long as they meet certain condi- 
tions. Newspapers in smaller cities could do 
the same if they could prove the public 
would benefit. 

“It’s no secret the newspaper industry is 
struggling,” Martin explains today, noting 
that Americans are turning to the Internet 
and cable TV for their information. He says 
he believes the 1975 cross-ownership ban 
has become archaic in this new media envi- 
ronment, and he calls his own solution “a 
very modest step forward to try to find the 
right balance allowing for some relief but 
still protecting the diversity of informa- 
tion.” Martin’s measure passed 3 to 2 along 
party lines. 

Democrats steamed. “Today’s decision 
would make George Orwell proud,” said 
commissioner Michael Copps. “We claim 
to be giving the news industry a shot in the 
arm, but the real effect is to reduce total 
news gathering.” Critics wondered if Martin 
had even listened to his opponents. “When 
it got down to the end, he aggressively 
rammed through his final solution,” says 
Andrew Jay Schwartzman, president of the 
Media Access Project, a public-interest law 
firm. The rule is now tied up in court. 

It wasn’t the first time the forty-two-year- 
old Martin would face harsh words. During 























his seven years as a commissioner, includin 
almost four as chair, he’s tackled issues a 
controversial as when to allow expletive 
on broadcast television and how much t 
rein in cable companies. He’s made no per 
manent allies: Sometimes he’s a free ma 
keter; other times, a regulator. He has forme¢ 
3 to 2 voting blocs with members of both 
parties. 

He has been investigated by the Hous: 
Committee on Energy and Commerce, whos 
Democratic staff concluded in Decembe: 
that “important Commission matters hay 
not been handled in an open and transpar 
ent manner.” Martin insists the FCC unde’ 
his leadership, which will end when incom 
ing President Barack Obama names a suc 
cessor, has been more inclusive, and more 
deliberative, than duty requires. 

“T’ve been yelled at by Republican an 
Democratic congressmen alike,” Martin say 
It’s hard to listen to such pointed criticism 
he acknowledges. “But what I think is im 
portant, when you're in a position like this 
is that you try to make a policy decisio 
based upon the facts.” 


BAM arti was nominated xo en 


| 
\ /\ ' the FCC by President George W 
Bush in 2001. By then, his boyisk 
face—which inevitably evoke: 
comparisons to Harry Potter—was well 
known in the White House. 

A native of Waxhaw, North Carolina 
Martin had gotten his political start early— 
winning the student-body presidency at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
on such bread-and-butter issues as parking 
After earning a master’s degree at Duke’ 
Terry Sanford Institute of Public Policy an¢ 
a law degree at Harvard University, Martin 
clerked for a federal judge in Miami before 
heading to Washington. There he found 
work as a telecommunications lawyer, first 
with a corporate law firm and later as an 
FCC staffer. It was a time of sweeping 
changes in the communications world: Not 
only were cell phones and the Internet tak- 
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As head of the 
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ie FCC, alumnus KevinyMartin 


has tackled issues as controversial as when to allow dirty words on 
television and how much to rein in cable companies. But even though he 
ehas embraced Republican orthodoxy when it comes to indecency and 
> ~vmedia consolidation, FCC watchers have been fascinated by the frequency 
| with which he bucks his own party. By Barry Yeoman 
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NYPD Blue 


The FCC objected to a scene in which a woman, facing away from the camera, removed a robe before stepping into the 
shower. A small boy walked into the bathroom, saw her naked, then backed out in embarrassment and closed the door. 
The commission levied fines against fifty-two ABC stations totaling $1.43 million. 

“The scene in question revolves around the woman’s nudity and includes several shots of her naked buttocks,” 
according to the commission. “The material is thus dwelled upon and repeated.” ABC paid the fines and has filed a 
challenge in federal court. 

Other episodes of the police drama were declared indecent for using the word “bullsh—.” The FCC did not propose 
fines in these cases, noting that it had toughened its policy since the episodes first aired. 


Without a Trace 

The “Our Sons and Daughters” episode told the fictional story of a young woman's disappearance and the FBI investigation 
that ensued. During a witness interrogation, a flashback scene depicted an orgy. “Although the scene contains no nudity,” 
the FCC said, “it does depict male and female teenagers in various stages of undress. The scene also includes at least three 
shots depicting intercourse.” The commission proposed $3.6 million in fines, then settled with CBS for $300,000. 


Married By America 

The Fox reality show featured scenes from bachelor and bachelorette parties where strippers performed various suggestive acts. 
A male stripper licked whipped cream off a woman’s leg. A groom-to-be knelt on all fours and received a spanking from 
a female stripper whose breasts had been pixilated. “The scenes in question were imbued throughout with highly 
charged sexual content,” the FCC declared, levying fines against thirteen stations totaling $91,000. The case is under appeal. 


Billboard Music Awards 
While accepting an award in 2002, Cher 
used the F-word to tell her critics to take a hike. The following year, Simple Life actress Nicole Richie said, “Have you ever 
tried to get cow sh— out of a Prada purse? It’s not so f—-ing simple.” The FCC insisted that, no matter how it’s used, the 
F-word “inherently describes sexual activity.” Though the commission did not fine Fox and its stations, it sent out a warn- 
ing that unscripted expletives, broadcast live, could lead to penalties in the future. 


The Early Show 

During an early-morning interview, Twila Tanner of CBS's Survivor; Vanuatu described a fellow contestant as a “bullsh—- 
er.” No other objectionable words were used. Still, the FCC said, “Because the interview dealt with the outcome of one of 
the most popular prime-time shows on broadcast television among children, it is foreseeable that young children not 
only would be in the audience at that time of day, but also that they would be attentive listeners to the interview with Ms. 
Tanner.” The agency did not issue a fine, acknowledging that it had toughened its policy after the interview aired. 


—Barry Yeoman 
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ing off, but in 1996, Congress passed its firs 
overhaul of federal telecom law in mor 
than six decades. 

Martin took a leave in 2000 to campaigy 
for Bush, with whom he found commo) 
ground on some key economic principles| 
“In general, competition in the marketplac| 
is the means of delivering lower prices fo 
consumers and driving innovation,” he says 
“That’s not the same thing as a complet: 
libertarian approach. | believe that govern 
ment does have a role to play, a critical role 
in making sure the rules of the road are se 
up so that you can have fair competition. 
Martin believed that Bush’s “compassionaty 
conservatism” echoed his own belief in ; 
hands-on government. At Duke, Martin hac 
written his master’s thesis on high-stake 
educational testing, which both he and Bus! 
support. Martin appreciated how, as Texai 
governor, Bush favored “setting high stan 
dards, but then providing resources to school: 
so they could meet those standards.” 

After the election, with its butterfly-bal- 
lot debacle, Martin joined the battery o 
Republican lawyers dispatched to Florida t 
help claim the state’s twenty-five electora 
votes. Then, with Bush’s victory secure, he 
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Broadcasters beware: Coarse profanity and 
explicit nudity prompt FCC rebukes. 


spent six months helping the new adminis- 
tration form its technology policy. 

Martin came to the FCC hoping to ex- 
pand Americans’ electronic access. “We 
have a long tradition of making sure that 
everyone’s connected and able to take ad- 
vantage of the communications network, 
he says. “How do we bring that network 
into the twenty-first century, so that we’re 
not talking about voice-grade connections 
but broadband connections?” 


“The media can 


Patrice Gilbert 


Some of Martin’s initiatives in this area 
aave received little attention. For example, 
when the nation’s television stations move 
rom analog to digital broadcasting in Feb- 
-uary, they'll leave behind an empty band of 
uirwaves called the 700-megahertz spectrum. 
In 2008, the FCC auctioned off chunks of the 
spectrum to wireless companies, bringing in 
almost $20 billion for the U.S. treasury. The 
700-megahertz spectrum is considered prime 
oroperty: Signals at those frequencies travel 
long distances, easily penetrating walls and 
tree canopies. “These airwaves are going to 
pe the building blocks for companies to cre- 
ate the next generation of wireless broad- 
band services,” Martin says. 

In an unprecedented move, Martin in- 
sisted that one block of the spectrum be sold 
with two restrictions. First, the winning bid- 
ders (the biggest of which was Verizon) must 
allow their customers to use the handsets of 
their choosing. “Right now, it’s difficult for 
consumers to switch from one provider to 
another, because there’s a requirement that 
you buy a new phone,” says Leslie Marx 89, 
an associate professor of economics at Duke’s 
Fuqua School of Business and the FCC’s 
chief economist from 2005 to 2006. “The 
idea was that this restriction would help re- 





Please adjust your set: Martin faces reporters 
after November press conference on mandatory 
transition to digital television. 


duce switching costs and promote a more 
competitive market.” 

Second, clients must be allowed to use 
whatever software applications they want. 
For example, Verizon must let customers use 
Skype to make cheap international calls. 

Martin’s open-access requirement drew 
sharp criticism from Republican commis- 
sioner Robert McDowell ’85. Though Mar- 
tin and McDowell hail from the same party 
—and the same alma mater—the two have 
clashed on some key issues involving busi- 
ness regulation. McDowell, a former tele- 
communications lobbyist, often advocates 
for a more hands-off approach from the gov- 
ernment. 

In the case of the spectrum, McDowell 
says, the free market was already moving in 
the right direction. “For a couple of years, 
the industry had been sinking a lot of 
money into research and development of 
how to have more open devices,” he says. 
“My concern was, Let’s be careful of the 
unintended consequences of a mandate like 
this.” McDowell feels vindicated, he says, 
by what happened in the auction: The 
smaller, less regulated parts of the spectrum 
became so attractive to large carriers that “a 
lot of smaller companies were driven out.” 

Nonetheless, Martin says he’s pleased 
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have areal impact on children, Martin says 


“Now, parents certainly are 
the first line of defense. But 

| think that you've got to give 
them additional help in 
today’s media environment.” 


with the results. Since the auction, he says, 
companies other than Verizon have moved 
aggressively toward open access—in part, 
he believes, because of the FCC’s lead. “Be- 
fore we put that rule in place, the wireless 
industry was opposed,” he says. “They actu- 
ally used to say it was technologically 
impossible. Now they’ve changed course.” 


\ AB artin has received consia- 
| i || erably more attention for his cam- 
Il | paign to rid the airwaves of what 

| | the law calls indecency. Under his 
leadership, the FCC has taken its toughest 
stance ever against suggestive images and 
four-letter words. A father himself, Martin 
says he worries not just about sex and pro- 
fanity on television, but also about violence 
and junk-food advertising, over which the 
FCC has less control. His own sons, three- 
year-old Luke and one-and-a-half-year-old 
Will, watch little television. Instead, Mar- 
tin and his wife, former White House aide 
Catherine Martin, carefully choose DVDs 
from the library, along with video-on-de- 
mand programming. They’re partial to Dis- 
ney classics and children’s shows on PBS. 

Characteristically, Martin discusses the 
without the 





indecency issue cerebrally 
rhetorical fire of many like-minded crusa- 
ders. “The media can have a real impact on 
children,” he says. “Now, parents certainly 
are the first line of defense. But I think that 
you've got to give them additional help in 
today’s media environment.” This position 
has made Martin a hero to social conserva- 
tives. “The broadcasters have declared war,” 
says Phil Burress, an anti-pornography and 
anti-gay-marriage activist who heads the 
Ohio-based Citizens for Community Values. 
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As FCC chair, his biggest battle with a cable giant has not been over its television programming, 


but rather over its Internet Service. 


“Kevin Martin is the general on the side of 
the parents.” 

The commission’s most famous case, ini 
tiated before Martin took the gavel, in- 
volved the “wardrobe malfunction” that ex- 
posed Janet Jackson’s right breast for nine- 
sixteenths of a second during the 2004 Su 
per Bowl halftime show. After Martin be- 
came chair, the FCC approved a $550,000 
fine against CBS, noting that the live broad- 
cast contained songs with erotic lyrics and a 
“highly sexualized performance” by Jackson 
and Justin Timberlake. Last July, a federal 
court in Philadelphia vacated the penalty, 
sending the matter back to the FCC. In No- 
vember, the commission appealed the rul- 
ing to the U.S. Supreme Court, which has 
yet to grant or deny a hearing. 

The Janet Jackson case was emblematic of 
Martin’s get-tough stance—not just on sexual 
images but also on verbal indecency. With 
his encouragement, the FCC strengthened its 
position against fleeting, unscripted exple- 
tives, and turned its sights on acclaimed TV 
shows like NYPD Blue. (Though the police 
show went off the air in 2005, the agency 
takes years to resolve indecency complaints.) 

Before Martin became chair, the commis- 
sion acted with restraint, focusing mostly 
on shock radio, says a legal brief filed by 
seven former FCC officials, including Rea- 
gan-era chair Mark Fowler and Kennedy- 
era chair Newton Minow. Now, they write, 
the agency “has embarked on an enforce- 
ment program that has all the earmarks of a 
Victorian crusade.” In one case, the agency 
proposed a $15,000 fine against a San Ma- 
teo, California, television station for airing 
the PBS documentary The Blues: Godfathers 
and Sons, which explores the relationship 
between traditional bluesmen and modern- 
day hip-hop artists. Several of the musi- 
cians, along with a former record producer, 
swear during the documentary. A song title 
depicting a sexual act also flashes on the 
screen. The final resolution of the case is 
still pending. 

Martin says the problem is not just what is 
broadeast, but also when. Stations have more 
leeway to air racy material after 10 p.m., 
when children are presumed to be asleep. “It’s 
not that things that are targeted towards 
adults can’t be still explored,” he says. “They 
just need to be shown during later hours.” 
In the case of The Blues, Martin says the 
California station erred by broadcasting the 
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documentary before 10 p.m. without issuing 
a language warning. 

Still, critics say Martin has gone too far. 
“I don’t think he quite respects where govern- 
ment is interfering with freedom of speech,” 
says former FCC attorney Barbara Esbin J.D. 
’82, a senior fellow at the libertarian-lean- 
ing Progress & Freedom Foundation. “You 
just scratch your head and cannot believe 
this content is being the subject of fines.” 

Fowler and Minow, in their brief, worry 
that Martin’s indecency campaign “will 
chill the production of all but the blandest” 
programming. There’s evidence this is hap- 
pening already. A Vermont public radio sta- 
tion refused to carry a Senate debate be- 
cause one candidate had a history of cursing 
in public. Some stations aired a sanitized 
version of Ken Burns’ World War II docu- 
mentary, The War. Colorado’s public televi- 
sion network pulled a documentary about 
Marie Antoinette that contained 200-year- 
old pencil drawings of the queen in flagrante 
delicto. 

In 2007, in a case filed by Fox, a federal 
court in New York ruled that the “FCC’s new 
policy sanctioning ‘fleeting expletives’ is 
arbitrary and capricious” because the agency 
failed “to articulate a reasoned basis.” In re- 
sponse, Martin issued an eyebrow-raising 
statement that, if read on television, would 
have merited a significant fine from his own 
commission. (The statement could not be 
reprinted here, either. To read it, go to www. 
dukemagazine.duke.edu.) If the FCC can- 
not restrict offensive words during prime 
time, Martin warned in the statement, “Hol- 
lywood will be able to say anything they 
want, whenever they want.” He also used 
the occasion to champion the right of con- 
sumers to choose cable channels a la carte 
rather than in bundles, a goal of many social 
conservatives who don’t want to be forced 
to purchase, say, MTV. 

The FCC appealed the case to the U.S. 
Supreme Court, which heard oral arguments 
this past Election Day. The high court has 
not yet ruled. 
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hough Martin has embraced 


Republican orthodoxy when it come 
to indecency and media consolida 

| tion, what fascinates FCC watcher| 
is how often he bucks his own party. “Hi 
has not been a down-the-line conservative 
by traditional standards,” says Schwartzmar 
of the Media Access Project. 

The best example is Martin’s aggressive 
approach toward the cable industry. He ha 
worked to slash the rates independent videc 
programmers pay cable operators; limit how 
many households any one company car 
serve; and require cable firms with their owr 
programming (HBO, for example, which i: 
owned by Time Warner) to make that pro: 
gramming more available to satellite com4 
panies. 

Martin says his goal is to curb the industry's 
unchecked financial power. “Cable prices 
have doubled at the same time as every othe 
communication sector’s prices have de- 
clined,” he says. 

As FCC chair, his biggest battle with ¢ 
cable giant, though, has not been over its 
television programming but rather over its 
Internet service. 

In 2007, watchdog groups charged, and 
Martin agreed, that Comcast was jamming 
the service of its Internet customers whe 
used file-sharing programs like BitTorrent 
that allow them to transfer information from 
one computer to another. Though these 
programs are sometimes misused to share 
copyrighted materials, they are also legiti- 
mately used to distribute videos, music, and 
software. Known as “peer-to-peer applica- 
tions,” they sometimes hog bandwidth, slow- 
ing down others online. 

According to the groups Free Press and 
Public Knowledge—and later the FCC— 
Comcast would single out customers who 
were using peer-to-peer applications to up- 
load files. The company would then abort 
those customers’ connections. Both parties 
would receive forged messages blaming the 
other for the interruption—when it fact the 
culprit was Comcast. “Its tactics are precise- 
ly those used by Internet censorship systems 
in China,” said the groups’ formal com- 
plaint to the FCC. Critics smelled a motive: 
As a cable company, Comcast has a finan- 






























he Duke-FCC pipeline extends well beyond 
chair Kevin Martin M.P.P. ‘93 and commissioner 
Robert McDowell ’85. It includes the commis- 
sion’s last three chief economists: Michelle 
Connolly, an associate professor of economics at Duke, 
now on her second stint at the FCC; Gregory Crawford, 
a former assistant professor of economics who now 
teaches at the University of Arizona; and Leslie Marx 
‘89, an associate professor of economics at the Fuqua 


School of Business. 
Other alumni with FCC connections include: 


__ « Maureen McLaughlin J.D. ‘91, current chief of staff 
for the Office of Strategic Planning & Policy Analysis 


+ Catherine Crutcher Bohigian '94, former adviser 
to Martin and former chief of the Office of Strategic 


Planning & Policy Analysis 


- Donna Coleman Gregg J.D. '74, former Media 
Bureau chief 


+ Cristina Chou Pauzé ‘91, McDowell's former 
legal adviser 


rial interest in blocking other methods of 
lelivering video. 

Comcast says it was simply managing con- 
yestion. “The amount of Internet traffic has 
»xploded, and one of the drivers of that ex- 
nlosion has been peer-to-peer applications,” 
says a company spokesperson. “What a few 
isers are doing can affect the consumer ex- 
derience of other users.” 
| That’s not how Martin saw it. One of the 
yoverning principles of the Internet is “net- 
work neutrality,” he notes: Users should be 
able to use any application they want to ac- 
cess any legal content. Companies like Com- 
cast can make sure bandwidth hogs don’t 
‘uin the experience for everyone, but they 
can’t single out one application like BitTor- 
rent. Yet Comcast was doing precisely that: 
jenalizing peer-to-peer users, even those 
who were moving relatively small files dur- 
ing light-traffic periods. Moreover, Martin 
says, Comcast was acting on the sly. 

“Listen, they were hiding it from their 
customers,” Martin says, his voice unusually 
impassioned. “A hallmark of a legitimate 
network-management practice should be 
that you’re willing to be open about it. Right? 
The fact they were lying to their customers 
was a sure indication that this practice was 
troubling.” Even though Comcast and Bit- 
Torrent settled their dispute privately, this 
past August, the FCC ordered Comcast to 





Rule-makers: McDowell and fellow alumni at FCC have different views on Martin’s strategies. 


change its practices and come clean about 
what it had done in the past. 

Martin found his majority by aligning 
with the FCC’s two Democrats. Republican 
McDowell forcefully dissented, arguing that 
the management of cyberspace should be 
left to engineers. “The Internet is the ultimate 
wiki environment,” McDowell says. “We all 
shape and share how the Internet works. We 
want to keep that as democratic, small ‘d,’ 
as possible, and not concentrate governance 
in the hands of sovereign states.” McDowell 
accuses the majority of grandstanding against 
Comcast. “Unfortunately,” he says, “I think 
the commission was headed more towards a 
political statement than following the law.” 

But consumer advocates applauded Mar- 
tin, noting that his stand was a savvy depar- 
ture from the White House’s anti-regulatory 
bent. “Kevin Martin is an extraordinarily 
smart politician,” says Josh Silver, executive 
director of Free Press. “He understood that, 
amidst the least popular administration in 
the history of modern poll-taking, it was 
critical that he do something that leaves a 
legacy that he could stand on—that would 
show that he indeed is a steward of the pub- 


lic interest.” 
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BPW arack Obama’s election is 


Kevin Martin’s setback. The incom- 

) ing president can immediately cre- 

ate a Democratic majority on the 

FCC by filling the seat held by Republican 

Deborah Taylor Tate, whose term expired in 

December. No doubt Obama will craft a 

majority that shares his strong opposition to 
media consolidation. 

Obama, who has singled out Martin for 
criticism on the cross-ownership issue, will 
also name a new leader of the FCC. Tradi- 
tionally, the chair leaves the agency entirely 
when a new president takes office. But Mar- 
tin doesn’t have to: His term as commis- 
sioner runs for two more years. 

Anticipating Martin’s next move has be- 
come a Washington parlor game. But it’s a 
game Martin refuses to encourage. “I don’t 
have any plans,” he says, echoing his usual 
response to reporters. “Listen, the chairman- 
ship is at the discretion of the president. My 
term runs through 2011. Other than that, I 
don’t have any comment.” | 


Yeoman is a freelance writer whose work 
appears in On Earth, AARP The Magazine, 
and O, The Oprah Magazine. 
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irates are pervasive in Beaufort, 

North Carolina, their evil essence 

committed to wax mannequins and 

cardboard cutouts at the North Car- 
olina Maritime Museum. There are cannon- 
balls and other artifacts from Blackbeard’s 
presumed flagship, Queen Anne’s Revenge, re- 
covered at Beaufort Inlet. There are squeez- 
able puff bottles that produce odors familiar 
to pirates, such as the sulfur smell of gun- 
powder. And there are placards with frag- 
ments of pirate lingo, including “Shiver Me 
Timbers!”—a term, according to the glos- 
sary on display, meaning “Goodness!” 

Right across the street from the museum, 
visitors can catch a harbor tour on the Wa- 
ter Bug, a captain's launch retired from the 
U.S. Navy. Today “Captain Bob,” with his 
seafarer’s sunglasses, balding head, and gray- 
ing beard, has on deck a tourist family and 
an apparently unattached dachshund. Cap- 
tain Bob explains that pirate ships (and 
some German U-boats) plied these waters, 
that Beaufort is the twelfth-oldest town in 
America, that more than 100 local houses 
are on the National Register of Historic 
Places, that wild horses roam nearby Carrot 
Island and Shackleford Banks, and that— 
somewhat dubiously—a Beaufort native in- 
vented crocs, those plastic boat shoes that 
have morphed into trendy fashion acces- 
SOTI1eS. 

Then, in sun-dappled waters so calm that 
even the dachshund is undaunted by the 


modest rocking, Captain Bob powers the = 


boat on a path alongside, as he puts it, “the = 


world-famous Duke Marine Lab.” 

Captain Bob returns his passengers to 
Front Street, where they’re bound to see a 
sign pointing out that the area long has 
been valued by marine scientists for its re- 
search potential. U.S. Army surgeons at 
nearby Fort Macon published articles about 
marine life in the 1870s. At the end of the 
nineteenth century, the federal government 
chose Beaufort as the site for a fisheries lab- 
oratory, the nation’s second after Woods 
Hole in Massachusetts. Rachel Carson, the 
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The Duke Marine Lab 


exudes an intensity in its teaching and research, eve 


author of The Edge of the Sea as well as one 
of the literary linchpins of the environmen- 
tal movement, Silent Spring, conducted re- 
search in Beaufort in her later years. The es- 
tuarine sanctuary across from the Beaufort 
waterfront is named in her memory. And 
Duke founded its marine laboratory on Pi- 
vers Island, just over the bridge from Beau- 
fort, in 1938. 

Today the Marine Lab exudes an intensity 
in its teaching and research, even as it shows 





a more modest profile than Duke’s self-con 
sciously splendid main campus. The researet 
areas have wryly worded signs like “Bewar 
of Attack Crab.” In the parking lots, thi 
prevailing bumper sticker reads, “No wet 
lands, no seafood.” In the dining hall, stu 
dents consume baked cod or fried shrimp— 
along with breakfast grits—beneath ban 
ners from landlocked places that, over th 
decades, have sent their students to stud! 
here: Allegheny, Albion, Amherst, Oberlin 
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owa State. This past fall the Marine Lab 
2d—intellectually and otherwise—twenty- 
nree undergraduates, the same number in 
ne graduate Coastal Environmental Man- 
gement program, and a slightly larger num- 
er of Ph.D. students. 

| On a fall weekday evening in the library, 
tudents, in their typical ways, are scratch- 


he at their reading with highlighter pens or 


unning their eyes over laptop screens. The 
a 
ooks around them have marine-life-minded 


titles: The Spider Crabs of America; Medusae 
of the World; Marine Bio-Acoustics; Pollution 
Impacts on Marine Biotic Communities; Sea 
Microbes; Clays, Muds, and Shales. 

Just beyond the library, the residential 
quad is formed of dorms built in the shin- 
gled cottage style; bathrooms post stern warn- 
ings: “Do not put sand in sink or showers.” 
Outside, amid the skateboarders and Frisbee 
flingers, a couple of students are operating 
on a bike’s flat tire. A half-dozen are sprawled 
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By land or by sea: Duke’s satellite campus in Beaufort 
combines classroom learning and aquatic exploration. 


on benches and drifting between studying 
and socializing. One woman is engaging non- 
chalantly with a soccer ball and more ad- 
amantly with a cell phone. An island para- 
dise, seemingly—but with homework. 

On Duke’s main campus, there’s no set 
mealtime, and certainly no set meal place: 
Freedom of choice is the imperative, and eat- 
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and-run is the norm. A staple of the Marine harting a course: Independent researcher Sara Bell 

Lab routine, on the other hand, isa com- above, collects marsh samples; Ferraro’s seminal 

mon dining experience. ght, explores oceanic themes in literature; Kirby- 
Over one meal that suits his vegetarian Smith, opposite with student, eyes aquatic life 


sensibilities, Scott Spillias, a senior, sits across 

from Boon Shan Quek, a junior from Singa- ments to their extracurricular activities and 
pore. (The chef, Sylvester “Sly” Murray, other non-academic responsibilities, so they 
marking more than three Marine Lab dec- have more time to focus on academics, and 
ades, drops by to muse about preparing a in particular, research,” she says. She’s quick 
special meal for a birthday-celebrating stu- to add that there are plenty of social activi- 





dent and delivering a pot of chicken soup to _ ties, official and unofficial. 


an ill student.) Like their undergraduate Ma- Spillias says that the Durham and Beau- 
rine Lab peers, they are working on inde- fort campuses invariably invite different so- 
pendent-study projects. cial dynamics. Marine Lab living means “talk- 


Quek is looking at the level of PAHs (poly- ing to everyone you live with,” he says. The 
cyclic aromatic hydrocarbons) in the runoff small numbers discourage the forming of 





ponds built alongside shopping-center park- the usual cliques. In Durham, he says, “I have 
ing lots and residential areas. PAHs, which many friends—and I’ve experienced this my- 
come from gasoline, paving asphalt, and — self—who live on a hall on the main cam- 
parking-lot sealants, are carcinogenic and pus and won’t talk to anyone on their hall, 
can accumulate in aquatic animals, notably because they didn’t know them before and 
snails. “Students here have fewer commit- they aren’t part of any of their social cir- 
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cles.” The downside of life at Beaufort, of 
course, is that students can feel removed from 
those same social circles. 

Last year Spillias studied at the Turks and 
Caicos Islands in the British West Indies. “It 
was a place where the economy of the coun- 
try is completely reliant on its natural re- 
sources—tourism is number one, fishing is 
number two,” he says. But that doesn’t mean 
that the locals are attuned to the stresses on 
the marine environment or that they un- 
derstand how to manage it. He says he came 
to realize “how over-exploited and under- 
researched the marine world is,” an insight 
that led him to contemplate a career in 
marine ecology. For his independent study, 
Spillias is trying to figure out whether man- 
made marshes are suitable settlement grounds 
for the commercially important blue crab. 


ARKING LOTS, 
VAILING BUMPER 
KER READS, “NO WET- 
9S, NO SEAFOOD.” 











ne of the professors Spillias is work- 
ing with is zoologist Richard For- 
ward, who teaches marine animal 
physiology and who came to Duke 
in 1971. His list of publications goes on for 
some twenty pages, including articles in jour- 
nals in oceanography, comparative physiol- 
ogy, and marine biology. In one of his typi- 
cal class lectures, Forward—wearing the Ma- 
rine Lab quasi-uniform of shorts, sneakers, 
and a print shirt—is explaining how crabs, 
shrimp, and other crustaceans use waves, 
the sun, the moon, landmarks, and their own 
magnetic compasses to navigate their envi- 
ronments. Some animals can orient them- 
selves with just “a little patch of blue sky,” 
he says; others, which day by day have to 
master anew even familiar territory, are “ba- 
sically stupid.” 

“T probably walk up to his office for a chat 
about something at least every other day,” 
Spillias says. “This is true of the Marine Lab 
professors in general, who are all very friendly 
and willing to go out of their way for stu- 
dents. One thing that certainly helps is the 
small class size, where you get to know your 
professors well, and the fact that you know 
everyone in your class socially, so you are 
not ever shy about speaking up in class.” 

Forward mentions that in recent years, 
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the Marine Lab has added a policy orienta- 
tion to its research orientation. That’s obvi- 
ous in a “Green by Design” course led by 
zoology professor Daniel Rittschof. The im- 
petus behind the course, says Rittschof, “is 
the idea that any educated person should 
have at least minimal understanding of en- 
vironments and stewardship issues.” His ec- 
lectic research interests include antifoulants; 
he has several patents for the substances, 
which keep sea creatures from attaching to 
ship hulls and are environmentally benign. 
Rittschof is advising Boon Shan Quek on 
her runoff-ponds study. “Boon’s Singapore 
home is one where all the estuaries are now 
fresh-water reservoirs and many are essen- 
tially very large parking-lot runoff ponds,” 
he says. “Knowing the toxicology of the ponds 


is of interest to both of us.” 

At the Marine Lab, Rittschof is well- 
known for leading students on two-and-a- 
half-hour nighttime walks, during which 
they wade into a shallow estuary looking for 
crabs, fish, and snails. He guarantees be- 





tween twenty-five and thirty-five things 
they can hold in their hands and at least a 
million individuals to look at. “The trips are 
multipurpose,” he says. “I learn how each 
student deals with stress, how curious they 
are, how afraid they are, their sense of hu- 
mor—and | just generally get to know them 
as people. After twenty-six years, those trips 
are still fun for me.” Most students, he adds, 
aren’t notably in touch with nature. “For 
example, last semester in my freshman sem- 
inar, eighteen out of eighteen students— 
sixteen of whom live where robins live— 
could not identify a robin.” 

It’s late September, and the students are 
outlining their end-of-term class projects. 
One plans to perform a cost-benefit analysis 
of offshore drilling along the North Caro- 
lina coast. Another envisions proposing an 
organic garden that would help feed the 
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Marine Lab population. Spillias, who is in 
the class, wants to explore low-impact trans 
portation between Duke’s main campus and 
the Marine Lab. 

“Green by Design” is taught, appropriate 
ly, in the Marine Lab’s Repass Ocean Con 
servation Center. Dedicated in the fall of 
2006, it’s the first building constructed at 
the Marine Lab in thirty years and its first 
“sreen building.” The center uses geother 


cooling, solar 


be) 


mal pumps for heating and 
panels for hot water, and photovoltaic roof- 


top panels to convert sunlight into electric- 


ity. It’s built of recycled wood and local 
materials, such as yellow Southern pine and 
Atlantic white cedar. And it’s outfitted with 
other eco-features, including natural day- 
light in all spaces, fresh-air ventilation, deep 
overhangs to provide shade, a landscape of 
native grasses, permeable sidewalks, and a 
zinc roof designed to last 100 years. 

In the more conventional architectural 
space of one of the Marine Lab’s teaching 
labs, William Kirby-Smith Ph.D. ’70, a ma- 
rine ecologist, is getting his students ready 
for a field trip. He loads them into a small 
skiff, which he pilots out to Shackleford 
Banks. Shackleford is a barrier island: It erodes 
on its ocean side, and it accretes on its in- 
land side. “Every time I go out, I get totally 
wet and totally dirty,” Kirby-Smith says. 

He and the students wade into the shal- 
low water and collect starfish, snails, fiddle 
crabs, hermit crabs, and blue crabs, all of 
which they'll bring back to the lab. The term 
“crabby person” has marine-life resonance, 
he says, since “crabs tend to be aggressive 
predators.” He adds that “students will fig- 
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ure that out,” perhaps by receiving an unex- 
pected but memorable pinch. This is, he says, 
the “post-Flipper generation” of students, for 
whom environmental stewardship has be- 
come a personal and social imperative. 

Kirby-Smith also notes a gender skewing. 
Most of those students are women, a rever- 
sal from a decade or so ago. He jokes that 
he’s become attuned to a human behavior 
pattern: His male students like to plunk the 
animals into a tank and watch them fight 
each other; his female students hope the 
animals will get along swimminely. 





No backpacks needed: Students unwind on porch of 
environmentally friendly Repass Ocean Conservation 
Center, above; faculty member Rittschof consults 
on barnacle research, right; converging for commu- 
nal dining under banners of colleges that have had 
a Marine Lab presence, far right. 


sing a catamaran and the lab’s own. 
fifty-foot research vessel, the Susan 
Hudson, two other professors— 
Larry Crowder, Stephen Toth 
Professor of marine biology, and research sci- 
entist David Johnston—set sail with stu- 
dents in a “Marine Megafauna” course. 
Based in Durham, the course centers on 
large sea life—giant squid, bony fish, sharks, 
sea turtles, seabirds, and marine mammals. 
During the students’ Marine Lab weekend, 
though, the course makes a fleeting shift of 
focus from large sea life to large land life: The 
first stop is Shackleford, to search out those 
elusive wild horses. 
Crowder is a proselytizer for the oceans as 
well as a researcher. He has written about the 
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damaging effects of pollution and overfisl 
ing. The oceans’ problems, he observes, a) 
symptoms of a management approach thi 
no longer works: We manage one resource ; 
a time, separately focusing on fishing or of. 
shore oil drilling, without considering th 
effects of one activity on another. And yy; 
tend to treat one part of the system—cor; 
reefs, kelp forests—rather than the whole. 

Crowder points out that Shackleford | 
one of only a handful of national parks in 
seashore area. He also tells the students thé 
Princeton University’s Daniel Rubensteit 
who earned his Ph.D. from Duke in 197) 
was the key biologist in figuring out the of 
timum size for maintaining the viability ¢ 
Shackleford’s herd of horses. The students an 
their professors manage some horse sight 
ings. They also manage to get themselve 


rain-drenched and, in some cases, to cor 
nect in unfortunate ways with the prickh 
plants that line the trails. 


With all of that, it’s a welcome retreat t 
the boat to observe an onboard dredgin 
operation. The students sift through, an 
pass around, the scooped-up sea creature: 
urchins, tiny squid, gag groupers, blue fist 
Atlantic spade fish, hermit crabs, spide 
crabs, brittle stars. 

Apart from the equine attractions ¢ 
Shackleford, the Beaufort Inlet reliably pre 
duces dolphin delights; the area is a ric 
feeding ground for the animals. Johnsto 
says their graceful behavior and “hydre 
dynamically designed” faces—that is, thei 





parent smiles—make dolphins irresistible 
» humans. He originally came to the Ma- 
ne Lab as a Ph.D. student to study with An- 
-ew Read, Rachel Carson Associate Pro- 
‘ssor of marine conservation biology, who 
as long explored the human impact on 
jarine mammals and sea turtles. He also 
orked with Richard Barber, now the Har- 
ey Smith Professor Emeritus of biological 
ceanography, who has led expeditions to 
ae Equatorial Pacific, the Arabian Sea, and 
ae Southern Ocean around Antarctica to 
jedy the ties between climate and oceanic 
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ocesses. “Students come here and, on any 
iven day, can sit down for lunch with the 
eople who have changed how we see the 
ean,” Johnston says. “It’s pretty cool.” 
Bottlenose dolphins earn an entry in a 
eld guide to dolphin- and whale-watching; 
bhnston was the co-author. The book de- 
tibes the bottlenose as “a cosmopolitan 
becies” distributed globally in temperate 
d tropical waters, which spend 95 percent 
t their time underwater; it also calls them 
extremely social” and “active and agile at 
ne surface.” Today’s dolphins are actively 
owing on the water’s surface, even as John- 
ron, a committed surfer, is contemplating 
ae choppy seas longingly. 
On past trips, Johnston has run across 
tudents who had never before been on a 
at or seen a marine mammal. “It’s amazing 
be able to incorporate field techniques 
to your teaching,” he says. “The balance of 
ature is misunderstood. Nature is dynamic; 
is ever-evolving. There’s so much varia- 
ility in the ocean environment that we can 
k a question once, get an answer, ask the 


same question a second time, and get a dif- 
ferent answer.” 

Dockside two afternoons a week, English 
professor Tom Ferraro is exploring what lit- 
erature has to say about the ocean environ- 
ment—and about humans caught up in the 
ocean environment. Ferraro, who happens 
to be an avid swimmer, is visiting from the 
Durham campus this fall. His course, taught 
in the Marine Lab’s boathouse lounge, is 
called “Under Ocean’s Spell.” It immerses 
students in works ranging from Peter Hoeg’s 
Arctic Ocean mystery Smilla’s Sense of Snow 









to Herman Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny. 
As he tells students in his course de- 
scription, “you're likely to be surprised 
out of your gourd (er, shell)” by the many 
literary associations with the sea, and “at the 
Marine Lab certain special lessons involve 
not only science and policy but English— 
and especially the intersections between.” 

This afternoon, Ferraro’s students are ar- 
riving right from a Marine Lab ice-cream 
social, and he worries aloud that they’re 
“ready to crash from the sugar intake.” To- 
day’s subject is Herman Melville’s story of 
the contest for authority on the high seas, 
Billy Budd. 

Ferraro, famous for roiling conversational 
currents, is confronted with some seminar- 
room hesitancy. He later ascribes that, in 
part, to the students’ tendency to think like 
evidence-oriented scientists. He’s endeav- 
oring to liberate their imaginations. Ferraro 
puts them in a role-playing mode to better 
understand the characters in the shipboard 
drama, particularly the characters’ murky 
motivations. And he fires questions at them 
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relentlessly: “Who is guilty of what?” “What 
happens to the innocent on a ship?” “What 
gets Billy killed?” “Is Billy the biggest idiot 
who ever existed on the face of the Earth?” 


erraro was recruited for his Marine 
Lab semester by Cindy Lee Van Do- 
ver, who became director of the Ma- 
tine Lab two years ago. In the 1970s 
she was a laboratory assistant here, working 
for Kirby-Smith, the marine ecologist. One 
summer, to make ends meet, she lived in a 
tent across the inlet on Carrot Island with 
her dog, Matthew, and canoed to work. 

On a Saturday evening, a group of stu- 
dents have gathered to watch videos shot 
and narrated by Van Dover. The videos show 
the work of the Alvin, a three-person sub- 
marine that can descend three miles below 
the sea’s surface. Her audience watches scenes 
of an inky blue netherworld with six-foot- 
tall red tube worms, giant clams, and mas- 
sive beds of anemones. 

Her first dive, in 1985, took her down toa 
spot in the Galapagos Rift where two tec- 


_. “STUDENTS COME HERE 
# AND CAN SIT DOWN FOR 
| LUNCH WITH THE PEOPLE 
' WHO HAVE CHANGED HOW 
WE SEE THE OCEAN.” 


tonic plates spread apart, producing under- 
water hot springs known as hydrothermal 
vents. She calls those vents “oases of life on 
the ocean floor.” They support odd animals 
like the giant tube worm, which lacks a 
mouth or digestive system but, in Van Do- 
vers words, is “exquisite in form and func- 
tion, adapted to the extreme conditions in 
which the animal lives.” By the end of the 
dive, she told The New York Times a few 
years ago, “my head hurt because I’d been 
straining so hard to see everything.” 

She was a graduate student at the time, 
finishing off doctoral work at Woods Hole, 
which operates the Alvin for the National 
Science Foundation. She set about writing 
the first maintenance manual for the sub- 
mersible. Watching veteran pilots taking 
apart every bit of hardware, she came to see 
“how it was built from the inside out.” Pi- 
loting, she concluded, would engage her 
with all the tools of underwater exploration 
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ind ilso would take het from One deep SCad 
hot spring, with its particular set of weird 
life forms, to the next. She has since led forty 
eight expeditions on the Alvin as the pilot 
in command; she’s participated in more than 
100 dives, documenting the terrain and 
creatures of an environment that is at once 
unforgiving and teeming with life. 

Visitors to her office are greeted by a 
metal sculpture of a scaly-footed gastropod, 
a kind of snail, discovered on her expedi 
tion to the Indian Ocean’s hydrothermal 
vents—the first U.S. exploration of vents in 
the Indian Ocean. On one wall there’s also a 
poster from the movie 20,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea right next to a portrait of the Alvin. 

Van Dover's book Deep-Ocean Journeys: 
Discovering New Life at the Bottom of the Sea 
delves into the theme of deep-sea science as 
a frontier science; the seafloor is the planet’s 


largest and least known wilderness. “In my 


mind, the deep sea encom- 
Passes the depths of the open 
ocean beyond where daylight 
penetrates—beyond where the 
sun at noon becomes twilight, 
beyond darkness, into utter 
black,” she writes. Her voice in 
another book, The Octopus’s 
Garden, is even more clearly 
that of the curiosity-driven scientist-poet: 
“As a scientist, | am robed with degrees and 
academic pedigree. I write reams of dry prose 
with appropriately technical language and 
what my colleagues consider scientific con- 
sequence. But at heart, I confess, | am an 
amateur naturalist, quick to delight in the 
unusual nature of a worm, the oddities of a 
shrimp, the peculiarities of a rock.” 

Van Dover grew up just beyond the New 
Jersey shore. Family trips to the beach piqued 
her curiosity about the small animals in the 
tide pools. She says that while her friends 
liked the standard four-legged creatures— 
dogs and cats—she was intrigued by horse- 
shoe crabs. “They had ten eyes and ate with 
their knees. I loved that,” she told the Times. 

Just outside Van Dover’s office, teaching 
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assistant Matt Bower, who's in his first year 
in the Coastal Environmental Management 
program, herds the visiting megafauna stu- 
dents into a van. They're headed to the 
North Carolina Aquarium in nearby Pine 
Knolls Shore. CEM students spend their 
first year in Durham, taking courses in re- 


source economics and other subjects that 


Into the wild: Marine Lab director Van Dover, left, 
made her mark as an underwater explorer; ona 
student field trip, photographing undomesticated 
Shackleford Banks horses. 


THIS IS THE “POST-FL/PPER 
GENERATION” OF STUDENTS, 
FOR WHOM ENVIRONMENTAL 
STEWARDSHIP HAS BECOME 
AN IMPERATIVE. 


aren’t taught at the Marine Lab, and their 
second year in Beaufort. 

Before diving into graduate work at Duke, 
Bower was a teaching assistant for a course 
in coastal-field ecology, working on a project 
with diamondback terrapins. “That started 
the itch,” he says. He later spent three 
months on the Galapagos Islands, where he 
was a volunteer coordinator for a nonprofit 
that was trying to reforest an area with 
native plant species. 

Bower and his students arrive at the 
aquarium for a behind-the-scenes tour with 
“Curt,” whose nametag identifies him as 
special-activities director and whose skull- 
and-crossbones belt identifies him as a 
pirate fan. In front of an aggregation of alli- 
gators, Curt counsels the students about a 


possible alligator encounter. Although gato 
can run thirty-five miles per hour for a sho 
distance, they can’t “turn on a dime,” | 
says, and so might be stymied if you pursue 
zig-zag path. And while their sharp teet 
can bite with a force of 2,000 pounds pr 
square inch, the muscles that open the 
mouths are relatively weak, so you cana 


















ways try holding their jaws shut, he adds. 

Curt directs his visitors to the top of th 
aquarium’s big tank, observing that it woul 
be a bad thing to fall in. The tank is fille 
with scary sand sharks and specimens wit 
such evocative names as blue-striped grun 
crevalle jack, cotton wick, gag, and vermi 
lion snapper. 

At the end of the tour, some of the stu 
dents linger by a smaller tank. Its tenant 
include pigfish, lookdown, and a bonnet 
head shark. The fish swim around an ar 
chor and other shipwreck detritus, rendere 
in fiberglass and meant to evoke the remair 
of Blackbeard’s Queen Anne’s Revenge, the 
enduring emblem of pirate activity. 

Bower drives the students back to Beat 
fort, past local landmarks like Beach Mat 
and Bert’s Surf Shop. While he grew up i 
landlocked Chicago, he says he was draw 
at an early age to the seemingly endless ey 
panse of Lake Michigan. Later, he adds, * 
love to be near the water. This sounds like 
surfer mentality, but no one is ever stresse 
or angry at the beach. There is somethin 
about the sound of waves, sunrises, sunset 
and the endless blue horizon that has 
calming effect on people.” 1 


Videos from Marine Lab faculty members discussin 
their research. www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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arvest of Blossoms: Poems from 
Life Cut Short. Edited by Irene and 
Telene Silverblatt. Northwestern University 


ress, 2008. 147 pages. $18.95. 


elma Meerbaum-Eisinger, a Romanian Jew, 
ied in a Nazi labor camp in 1942 at the age 
f eighteen. Harvest of Blossoms, the first 
nglish translation of her poems, is edited 
y Irene Silverblatt, a professor of cultural 
athropology at Duke, and her sister, Helene 
ilverblatt, an associate professor of psychi- 
ty at the University of New Mexico School 
t Medicine. The Silverblatts, who are cous- 
as of Meerbaum-Eisinger, provide a rich 
istorical context to frame the young girl’s 
ork. In a voice that has been compared to 
,nne Frank, Meerbaum-Eisinger writes of 
pung love (she dedicated the poems to her 
oyfriend), the beauty and fragility of na- 
are, and her despair over rising anti-Se- 
litic and nationalist sentiments in Europe. 
his past fall, Silverblatt taught a course on 
re politics of memory and a graduate semi- 
ar on nationalism, both of which grew out 
f her experience bringing Meerbaum-Ei- 
nger’s poems and story to life. 


he Nonprofit Career Guide: 

Jow to Land a Job That Makes a 
ifference. By Shelly Cryer ’89. Fieldstone 
lliance, 2008. 300 pages. $16.95. 


fore than 14 million Americans work in 
le nonprofit sector, from small-town com- 
lunity groups to national organizations such 
s Habitat for Humanity and Goodwill In- 
ustries. Cryer offers how-to advice for young 


IISOIEF pkey PROFIT CAREER GUIDE 


how to land a job that Makes a difference | | 
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LESLIE BROWN 


professionals interested in landing a job with 
a nonprofit (search strategies, salary negotia- 
tion), as well as topics related to senior-level 
management positions (administration and 
finance, development). Cryer is the founder 
of the Initiative for Nonprofit Sector Career, 
a research and advocacy project designed to 
cultivate the next generation of skilled, 
diverse leaders for these organizations. 


Upbuilding Black Durham: Gender, 
Class, and Black Community Devel- 
opment in the Jim Crow South. 

By Leslie Brown A.M. ’93, Ph.D. ’97. 
University of North Carolina Press, 2008. 
429 pages. $24.95, paper. 


Using interviews, narratives, and family sto- 
ries, Brown paints Durham in the Jim Crow 
era as a place of dynamic change where, de- 
spite common aspirations, gender and class 
conflicts emerged. Shifting the historical 
perspective away from viewing solidarity as 
essential to effective struggle or dissent as a 
measure of weakness, Brown demonstrates 
that friction among African Americans gen- 
erated rather than depleted energy, sparking 
many activist initiatives on behalf of the 
black community. 


Strength & Compassion. By Evic 
Greitens 96. Leading Authorities Press, 2008. 
176 pages. $65. 


Photographs and essays by Greitens—Rhodes 
and Truman Scholar, Navy SEAL, marathon 
runner, Golden Gloves boxer, former White 
House Fellow, founder and chair of the Cen- 
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ter for Citizen Leadership—illustrate the 
strong humanitarian impulse that shapes his 


life. The book shows the lives of genocide 
refugees, street children, war orphans, and 
landmine survivors in eight countries, en- 
couraging readers to consider what it takes 
to overcome extreme hardship. With a fore- 
word by Paul Rusesabagina, recipient of the 
2005 Presidential Medal of Freedom, whose 
life story inspired the movie Hotel Rwanda. 


Brighter Leaves: History of the Arts 
in Durham. Preservation Durham, 2008. 
300 pages. $50. 


Filled with photographs and essays, Brighter 
Leaves weaves together Durham’s earliest 
artistic efforts with its industrial and social 
history. Using oral histories and first-person 
interviews, Brighter Leaves celebrates nu- 
merous artists, including African Dance En- 
semble founder Chuck Davis and gospel 
singer Shirley Caesar, and features such arts 
institutions as the Durham Arts Council, 
the Carolina Theatre, and the Hayti Her- 
itage Center. The book also includes in- 
depth entries on hundreds of artists, indi- 
viduals, and groups who were important to 
the development of the arts in Durham, and 
highlights the role that Duke and other aca- 
demic institutions played in shaping the 
city’s vibrant arts community. Inspired by 
the late arts supporter Patrick Kenan M.D. 
59, Brighter Leaves was published under 
the guidance of Preservation Durham and 
supported by local foundations and private 
donors. 
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ELEVISION, POWER, 
AND THE 
PUBLIC IN RUSSIA 


ELLEN MICKIEWICZ Black Daughter of the Revolution 


LOIS BROWN 


Cammarooe 


Television, Power, and the Public 
in Russia. By Ellen Mickiewicy. 
Cambridge University Press, 2008. 220 pages. 
$29.99, paper. 


Mickiewicz, the James R. Shepley Professor of 


public policy studies and professor of politi- 
cal science at Duke, examines how messages 
shaped and dispersed through government- 
controlled media outlets are perceived by the 
Russian people. Using extensive focus groups 
and new developments in cognitive theory, 
Mickiewicz reveals major discrepancies be- 
tween the messages intended by state-spon- 
sored broadcasts and their reception by 


viewel!s. 


Pauline Elizabeth Hopkins: Black 
Daughter of the Revolution. By Lois 
Brown 87. University of North Carolina 
2008. 704 pages. $45. 


Born into an educated, free black family in 


Press, 


Portland, Maine, Hopkins was a pioneering 
playwright, journalist, novelist, feminist, 
and intellectual. In this critical biography, 
Brown includes descriptions of Hopkins’ 
earliest-known performances as a singer and 
actress; textual analysis of her major and 
minor literary work; information about her 
most influential mentors, colleagues, and 
professional affiliations; and details of her 
battles with Booker T. Washington, which 
ultimately led to her professional demise as 
a journalist. Brown is an associate professor 
of English and director of the Weissman 
Center for Leadership and the Liberal Arts 
at Mount Holyoke College. 
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Mediterranean Passages: Readings 
from Dido to Derrida. Edited by miriam 
cooke, Erdag ( r0knar, and Grant Parker. 
University of North Carolina Press, 2008. 
416 pages. $24.95, paper. 


The Mediterranean is the meeting point of 


three continents—Asia, Africa, and Europe 
—as well as three major monotheistic reli- 
gions—lIslam, Judaism, and Christianity. 
Focusing on global networks and cultural 
exchanges, the book collects writings from 
across 3,000 years to provide a pan-Med- 
iterranean perspective of the cultural, polit- 
ical, and economic relations that crisscross 
the region, linking people and places from 
antiquity to the present. At Duke, cooke is 
professor of Arabic literature and culture, 
and Goknar is assistant professor of Turkish 
studies. Parker, a former assistant professor 
of classical studies at Duke, is now assistant 
professor of classics at Stanford University. 


All Aboard. By Joe Ashby Porter. 


Turtle Point Press, 2008. 187 pages. $15.95. 


Porter, a fiction writer and Duke professor 
of English and theater studies, ventures into 
new, sometimes unprecedented territory, from 
the luxe restraint of “Merrymount,” through 
the eroticism of “Pending,” to the distilled 
heebie-jeebies of “Dream On.” In these six 
short stories, reading, travel, and sexual ori- 
entation (and disorientation) loom larger 
than in his previous works. In addition to 
his published works—short-story collections, 
novels, nonfiction books on William Shakes- 
peare—Porter’s accomplishments include an 


JOHN P. TIERNEY 


Academy Award from The American Acad 
emy of Arts and Letters, Pushcart prizes 
NEA/PEN Syndicated Fiction awards, ani 
fellowships from the NEA. 


Jack Coombs: A Life in Baseball. 
By John P. Tierney. McFarland & Company, 
2008. 214 pages. $29.95. 


During his nearly quarter century of coach 
ing Duke’s baseball program, former Maja 
League pitcher Coombs was a popular cam 
pus figure—close friend of president Wil 
liam Preston Few, colleague of football coacl 
Wallace Wade, and mentor to hundreds ¢ 
student-athletes, building a 382-171 recor 
before retiring at the age of seventy. Tierney, 
member of the Society for American Basebal 
Research, writes with a fan’s attention to de 
tail as he tracks Coombs’ rise to fame in th 
pros, his debilitating bout with typhoid feve| 
and his indelible mark on Duke athletics. 





The Best Day of Someone Else’s 
Life. By Kerry Reichs J.D. ’99, M.P.P. 00. 
Avon/HarperCollins, 2008. 464 pages. $13.95 


In her debut novel, lawyer-turned-writ 

Reichs offers a humorous take on frien 

ships, relationships, and family bonds. H 

protagonist, Kevin “Vi” Connelly, is a serié 
bridesmaid, whose attendance at eleven we 

dings in eighteen months forces her to co 

sider “the blind impetus to marry, and thi 
nexus between commitment and ritual] 
Reichs knows her material: She’s a freque 

maid of honor and bridesmaid—five tim 

in each role, and counting. 


Alumni Register 


yww.dukealumni.com 
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Hold the mustard: Student vendors peddle 
milk, ice cream, and other snacks on 
Men’s Student Government Associatio 


4 


service, launched in 1950 at student requ 
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who contributed to the success of 
Duke’s Financial Aid Initiative. 





In 2005, Duke set out to raise at least $300 million in permanent endowment by 
December 31, 2008, for need-based undergraduate scholarships, athletic scholarships, 
and graduate and professional student support. Gifts to the initiative will yield support 
for Duke students in tough economic times as well as good, in perpetuity. 

Fund-raising for scholarships and fellowships remains a priority. To read about a 
iO) Mt alomaarsla\varsiiele(s\alesmr-lalemr-|(0laalalmyValemal-\icm el=ia(-1i14c> em ice )aamilar-laleir-lm-lemel 
Duke, visit http://development.duke.edu/fai. 


EN 
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DUKE’S FINANCIAL AID INITIATIVE 


friends who returned to campus in Octo} 
to celebrate Homecoming Weekend. 1! 
numbers included more than 130 memt! 























Home(coming) Delivery 


either rain nor chill—and certainly 


not gloom of night—deterred the of the Half-Century Club, alumni w 
ae 
nearly 1,400 stalwart and loyal graduated at least fifty years ago. 





Duke alumni, family members, and They were rewarded with a vibrant rat 


of programming, including a pep rally ¢ 
football game, student performances, a 
faculty panels on such topics as the state 
the dollar and the effect of Novemby 
election results on the U.S. Supreme Cot 





The three-day celebration culminated 
the perennially popular President’s Dany 
which featured performances by stude 

“dancers and a cappella singing groups. P 

_ tygoers danced to the funk rhythms of t 
popular band Right On! The dance was 
tended by some 2,700 people, includi 
1,800 students. 


Laughs and legacy building: Revelers at President’s 
Dance, a baby Blue Devil, and the football team’s 
march to Wallace Wade, clockwise from left, embody 


the all-ages allure of Homecoming. 


a eS 
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gaging Alumni 
/ 
rom networking breakfasts to sports- 
viewing parties, the Duke Alumni As- 
sociation (DAA) offers alumni myri- 
ad ways to stay connected to the uni- 
irsity through clubs programs in more 
tan 100 cities around the world. Thanks to 
r= DAA board’s Civic Engagement Com- 
nttee, alumni now have additional oppor- 
Fiities to socialize while working together 
> community-based service projects. 
Events in two pilot cities this past spring 
ad fall were greeted with enthusiasm by par- 
Fipants, who represented a wide range of 
aes, backgrounds, and interests. Organizers 
both pilot programs met with community 
rrtners in advance to identify projects that 
adressed specific needs, and participants 
lirned about the principles of service learn- 
before projects got under way. Both pro- 
ms have built-in reflection and assess- 
nt components to help alumni explore 



















implications and benefits of service and 
collaborating with community groups. 

n May, the Kansas City club kicked off 
Collegebound program, aimed at help- 
disadvantaged high-school juniors and 
iors navigate the college admissions pro- 
s. (Collegebound is a component of Op- 
tion Breakthrough, a nonprofit outreach 
iitiative.) In August, the Duke volunteers 
gan helping the students—many of whom 
Wl be the first in their families to attend 
dllege—prepare for the ACT exams and 
ther the necessary paperwork: applica- 
tyns, academic records, letters of recom- 
ndation, awards, and honors. 

he alumni volunteers are also helping 
te Collegebound students explore scholar- 
sip Opportunities and have even taken a 
to colleges for campus tours. The proj- 
t will continue throughout the 2008-09 
dademic year, with the goal of becoming 
ongoing initiative similar to the Duke 
ub of Washington’s Partnership In Edu- 
tion program, a collaboration with Lud- 
-Taylor Elementary School and the Com- 
nity Academy Public Charter Schools 
e Duke Magazine, May-June 2008). 
“Duke alumni volunteers in Kansas City 





Cameron Howard 





Sandy McGuire 


Pay it forward: Winston-Salem club volunteers, top, pack high-protein meals for Guatemalan families, 
while Kansas City alumni helped local high-schoolers begin the college admissions process. 
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are filling a ¢ ritical need hh the lives ot stu 
dents whose resources are limited and whose 
expectations for attending college are low,” 
says Dawn Taylor ’89, who helped organize 
the event. “Ultimately, these volunteers can 
play a small role in preparing Collegebound 
students for productive, self-sufficient lives.” 

In mid-October, the Winston-Salem club 
organized Stop Hunger Now, a Saturday- 
morning event that brought together dozens 
of Duke alumni, their children, and volun- 
teers from Reynolds High School, where 
the program was held. Spearheaded by Jeff 
Howard ’76 and Carson Howard ’76, the 
event drew more than sixty volunteers, who 
packed 10,000 high-protein, dehydrated 
meals bound for school-lunch programs in 
Guatemala. The meals can last as long as 
five years and are easily reconstituted with 
boiling water. 

When the last box was sealed and la- 
beled, participants gathered to hear from 
one of the volunteers, Girish Mishra ’88, an 
associate professor of internal medicine at 
Wake Forest University’s medical school. 
He told the group that the service project 
had personal resonance for him: He had 
grown up in a mud hut in an impoverished 
rural community in India, where he and 
other villagers were lucky to have one meal 
a day. After his family immigrated to the 
U.S., Mishra and his sister, Suman Mishra 
Golla ’91, eventually earned scholarships to 
attend Duke. 

“Duke alums from age seventy-two to 
twenty-two participated in this event and 
thoroughly enjoyed interacting with one 
another as we accomplished a most worthy 
OC yal,” Says Jeff I Toward. “We had fun, got to 
meet some great folks, and madea real dif- 
ference to those most in need.” 

This spring, the Atlanta and Bay Area 
(California) clubs will launch their own pi- 
lot projects. Organizers are working closely 
with local alumni and nonprofit groups to 
determine a good fit between volunteer in- 
terests and community needs. Encouraged 
by the initial success of the Kansas City and 
Winston-Salem events, members of the Civic 
Engagement Committee will sponsor Civic 
Week in the fall of 2009. Clubs 





Engagemen 
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Selections from 
University Archives 


t's easy to miss if you're not 
looking—tushing from your 
car to class or to a football 
game at nearby Wallace Wade 
Stadium—but tucked into one of 
the Blue Zone parking lots on West 
Campus is a small cemetery. 

Though it's now hemmed in on 
all sides by the Duke campus, the 
elevated quarter-acre T.J. Rigsbee 
Family Graveyard, which dates back 
to the Civil War era, remains private 
property today. 

Throughout the 1800s, the Rigs- 
bees, a prosperous Durham family, 
owned and farmed much of the 
land that now makes up West Cam- 
pus. Patriarch Jesse Rigsbee and his 
wife, Mary, lived on some 200 acres 
that are now mostly covered with 
parking lots and athletic facilities. 

The couple had eight children. 
Their eldest son, Henry Jackson 
“Jack” Rigsbee, died fighting for the 
Confederacy in the Civil War and, 
based on the dates on grave mark- 
ers, appears to have been the first 
buried in the family plot. 

Another son, Thomas J. Rigsbee, 
returned to Durham after the war. 
Living in a log cabin on what is 
now the site of Duke’s medical cen- 
ter, he expanded the family’s prop- 
erty significantly. 

After his death in 1917 and that 
of his son Thomas J. Rigsbee Jr. in 
1924—\ they would be the last two 
family members buried in the 


around the country will sponsor their own 
community-service projects, working with 
DAA board and staff members on planning 
and logistics. 


“The long-term goal of the Community 













graveyard—the heirs sold approx- 
imately 600 acres of family land to 
representatives of James B. Duke. 
Duke, who was looking for an 
affordable plot on which to estab- 
lish the university, paid the 
Rigsbees $1,000 “and other good, 
sufficient and valuable considera- 
tion.’ (He had originally considered 
expanding outward from East 


3 Campus, then the site of Trinity 
College, but hints that the 
was in the market for lan 
caused prices to escalate quickly. 
In addition to price and exact 
dimensions, the deed, signed 
| February 25, 1925, specifies that 
| the cemetery remain the property 
of the Rigsbee family. Over the — 
"years, the plot has sometimes fall 
en into disrepair. A Chronicle articl 
from the 1950s describes over- 
turned stones and damage to the 
low wall that surrounds it. 
But in the 1980s, Rigsbee 
descendents created a fund t 
vide for the continued upkee 
the graves. Today, itis overse 
Thomas J. Rigsbee's great-grand 
daughters. ; 
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Engagement Committee is to have a focuse 
multi-year plan to introduce the alumi 
community to civic engagement,” says Cht 
O’Neill 95, assistant director of region: 
programming for the DAA. “We want 1 


srourage discussions about civic-engage- 
Hat principles and then provide focused, 
“amunity-tailored opportunities to put 
bse principles into practice.” 





yenty-five and Counting 
Ithough crowds converge on the 
Mary Lou Williams Center for Black 
Culture every Wednesday night to 
hear the syncopated rhythms of the 
ke Jazz Ensemble and other featured mu- 
ilans, most audience members have no ink- 
ik of how this happening place came to be. 
As the center marks its twenty-fifth an- 
yersary this year, alumni and friends are 
whlighting its origins in the civil rights 
ilvement, recognizing those who have con- 
puted to its growth, and celebrating its 
Jsent-day status as a lively campus gather- 

i} spot. 

ost recently, over Homecoming Weekend, 





the center collaborated with the Duke Uni- 
versity Black Alumni Connection (DUBAC) 
to host a series of events that included a lec- 
ture on Williams’ cultural impact given by 
Tammy Kernodle, a musicology professor at 
Miami University and the author of Soul on 
Soul: The Life and Music of Mary Lou Williams; 
an evening of live jazz; a formal twenty- 
fifth-anniversary gala; and a Sunday brunch, 
during which DUBAC honored Martina 


Bryant, the long-serving associate dean of 


Trinity College of Arts and Sciences, who 
retired this year. 

Neil Williams ’06, a teaching assistant in 
Duke’s Film/Video/Digital program who is 
creating a documentary film about the cen- 
ter’s history for release this spring, capital- 
ized on the occasion to interview alumni 
about their experiences at Duke. (He had 
already spent months poring over archival 
photos and accounts and interviewing alum- 
ni and administrators who played important 
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roles in the development of the center.) 

He has traced the inspiration for the cen- 
ter back to the 1967 founding of Duke’s first 
Afro-American Society and the 1969 Allen 
Building takeover, during which black un- 
dergraduates called for an African-American- 
studies department and an increase in black 
student enrollment, among other things. 

In his interviews, alumni from the 1970s 
described having only an informal hangout 
where they could go to find camaraderie. 
Many black students from the era jokingly 
referred to one corner of the main West 
Campus dining hall as the “black cultural 
center.” 

The Mary Lou Williams Center for Black 
Culture was founded in 1983 and named in 
honor of the jazz legend, who arranged songs 
for Duke Ellington, was among the first jazz 


Lasting chords: Mary Lou Williams 


Center today hosts weekly jazz concerts. 


wer 
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musicians to perform in Carnegie Hall, con 
tributed scores to Dizzy Gillespie's big band, 
and worked alongside the likes of | helonius 
Monk 
artist in residenc € 
her death in 1981. 

Originally located in the basement of the 


West Union Building, the Mary Lou Williams 


center moved to new digs in the old Oak 


and Bud Powell. Williams served as 
at Duke from 1977 until 


Room on the building’s second floor in 2003. 

Whatever its location, the center’s core 
purpose has remained constant, says Tor- 
raine Williams 93, DUBAC’s interim presi- 
dent. “It’s a nice place for students—any 
students, but particularly minority groups 
on campus—to come and feel like they have 
a home.” 

Different people use the space differently. 
Students often stop by to hang out or study 
between classes, and student groups hold 


Nominations for the Distinguished Alumni 
Award, the highest honor presented by the Duke Alumni Association, are being 
accepted for 2009. The honor is awarded annually to alumni who have distin- 
guished themselves through contributions to their field of work, in service to 
Duke University, or toward the betterment of humanity. All living alumni, other __ 
than current Duke employees, are eligible for consideration. ‘ 
Nomination forms are available online at www.awards.dukealumni.com or 


from Jennifer Torres at (919) 684-3055. 


meetings at the center. It also plays host to 
cultural events like poetry readings, con- 
certs, and art exhibitions. 

But Neil Williams says that through his 
interviews he’s also come to appreciate the 
center as a sort of cultural reserve, where all 
members of an increasingly diverse Duke 
community can come to learn about “Afri- 
can-American culture and the African- 
American experience.” 

Homecoming Weekend was an opportu- 


nity for many alumni to reminisce about the 
center’s place in their time at Duke. Chandra 


Guinn, the center’s director, says she talk, 
with alumni about their memories of tit 
spent in the center and of those leaders w 
made it possible. Several spoke fondly! 
founding director Ed Hill, who died in 19! 
as well as his successors, Leon Dunkley a 
C.T. Woods-Powell. One alumna from Flt 
ida e-mailed a story about helping to org 


ize the center’s opening. An alumnus frc 
Durham recalled singing alongside Me 
Lou Williams in a concert in the late 197! 

Given the center’s namesake, it’s appi 
priate that these days it’s best-known | 
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Supporting the Duke Student-Athlete Since 1970 


Duke University takes great pride in knowing that our student-athletes embody the true 
spirit of what college athletics is all about. Whether it is on the field, in the classroom, 
or in the community, the men and women who wear the Duke jersey are without a doubt 
what makes Duke Athletics so special. For more information on how you can support 
Duke’s student-athletes, please call (919) 613-7575 or log on to www.IronDukes.net. 


IRON DUKES 


WWwWw.IRONDUKES.NET 
(919) 613-7575 






zat the Mary Lou,” the weekly jams that 
act a diverse crowd of students, faculty 


jyity to make new memories. 


lumni Trustees Nominated 


@B our alumni have been nominated to 
_ Duke's board of trustees by the execu- 
a tive committee of the board of direc- 
_ tors of the Duke Alumni Associa- 
in—one for the first time, and three for 
aewed terms. Paula Hannaway Crown 
, Paul Farmer ’82, Bruce Karsh ’77, and 
3san Stalnecker ’73 will serve six-year 
«ms, beginning July 1. 

Duke’s charter calls for the election of 
ye-third of its trustees by graduates of the 


university. Every two years, in odd-num- 
bered years, the terms of four of the twelve 
alumni trustees expire. The DAA’s execu- 
tive committee nominates and submits a 
list of names to the university secretary for 
submission to the trustees. Four names are 
then approved for final submission to the 
alumni body, with additional nominations 
permitted by petition. 

Crown, a trustee since 2003, is being 
nominated for a second term. She is a prin- 
cipal of Henry Crown and Company, a pri- 
vate investment firm in Chicago. A long- 
time university volunteer, she served on the 
Trinity College board of visitors from 1996 
to 2001 and the Campaign for Duke steering 
committee from 1997 to 2003. In 1988, she 
was instrumental in establishing the Lester 
Crown Endowment for Lectures in Ethics. 
She is vice chair of the trustee facilities and 


environment committee and serves on the 
board of advisers for the Nasher Museum of 
Art. 

Farmer is the Presley Professor of medical 
anthropology in the department of social 
medicine at Harvard Medical School, at- 
tending physician in infectious diseases, 
and chief of the division of social medicine 
and health inequalities at Brigham and 
Women’s Hospital in Boston. He is a found- 
ing director of Partners In Health, an inter- 
national charity that provides direct health- 
care services and conducts research and 
advocacy for people who are sick and living 
in poverty. Farmer was the subject of the 
book Mountains Beyond Mountains, the sum- 
mer reading selection for the Duke Class of 
2009, and has received the university’s Hu- 
manitarian Award and the Distinguished 


Alumni Award. 


BOOK YOUR FAMILY GRADUATION CELEBRATIONS NOW! 
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Experience all the pleasures of our gracious 
Inn. Shady pine-scented fairways...a sparkling 
pool...elegant guestrooms and four-diamond 
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dining. A warm welcome’s waiting for our 


Inn & Golf Club 


The Inn Turns 


30, 2Q = 


friends from Duke. 
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3001 CAMERON BLVD., DURHAM, NC 27705 
WASHINGTONDUKEINN.COM 





If you, your parents, or your 
prandparents graduated from Duke, 
ve invite you to begin your marriage 


with a Duke Chapel wedding. 
Call (919) 684-8150 or visit 


www.chapel.duke.edu to learn more: 


800.443.3853 
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Karsh, a trustee since 2003, is also nomi 
nated for a second term. He is president and 
co-founder of Oaktree Capital Management, 
LLC, an institutional money-management 
firm formed in 1995. His responsibilities 
include overseeing all of Oaktree’s closed- 
end private investment partnership strate- 
gies, and serving as portfolio manager for 
Oaktree’s distressed debt funds. He earned a 
].D. from the University of Virginia School 
of Law, where he served as the notes editor 
of the Virginia Law Review and was a mem- 
ber of the Order of the Coif. 


Karsh joined the DUMAC LLC board of 


directors in 2002 and was appointed chair 
in July 2005. He is a member of the trustee 
executive committee and serves on the audit 
and business and finance committees. 
Stalnecker is also being nominated for a 


second trustee term. She is vice president of 
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CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 


finance and treasurer of E.I. DuPont de 
Nemours and Company. Her other execu- 
tive roles at DuPont have included vice 
president of risk management and vice pres- 
ident of government and consumer mar- 
kets. She has also served as director and 
treasurer of Conoco U.K. Ltd. and as a di- 
rector for PPL Corporation. 

Stalnecker serves as a member of the 
trustee executive committee, chairs the 
audit committee, and is vice chair of the 
business and finance committee. She earned 
an M.B.A. from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. She and her husband, Mark E. 
Stalnecker ’73, co-chaired the reunion gift 
j 


a 
. 
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Fax 


When you make a gift of $10,000 or more, 
Duke can offer you (and/or your loved ones) 
a fixed income for life. A charitable gift annuity — 
will also generate a tax deduction and can 
reduce capital gains. Your ages, your financial 
needs, and current interest rates determine the 
annuity rate Duke can offer. Some sample rates: 


Your Age: OO Annuity: 5.5% 
70 


80 7.6% Once your gift is 
Your Ages: 70/68 Annuity: 5.6% Oe 
76/73 St9% ; 


To learn more about life income gifts and 
other “tax-wise” giving opportunities, visit 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 


Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 
Phone (919) 681-0464 

(919) 684-9731 

Email gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 





: 
committee for their thirtieth reunion: 
2003. 

After notice appears in print, alumni 
submit a petition within thirty days sign’ 
by one-half of one percent (650) of t 
alumni body (130,000) to nominate ad 
tional candidates. Send names and biog: 
phical information by February 27, 2009, 
Sterly Wilder ’83, Executive Director, Alu 
ni Affairs, Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 277 
Wilder maintains a confidential roster 
alumni recommended as trustees and € 
courages alumni to submit nominations 
her at any time. The next election will ta 
place in 2011. 


Annuity rates are 
subject to change. 


6.1% 





Class Notes 


/ ITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 
x 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 


* (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 
AIL: dukemag@duke.edu 


nclude your full name, address, and class year.) 
\] 


JANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 
yx 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708. Please include 
ailing label. 


MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: 
jedevil@duke.edu 


MTICE: Because of the volume of class note material 
> receive and the long lead time required for type- 
tting, design, and printing, your submission may 

)t appear for three to four issues. Alumni are urged 
include spouses’ names in marriage and birth 
inouncements. We do not record engagements. 


alf-Century Club 


enry S. Wentz 41 and Mary Whitney 
fentz ’42 celebrated their 65th wedding anniver- 
ry on April 24, 2008. They met at a tea dance 

the Epworth House on East Campus in 1938. 

nce 1995, they have lived in Willow Valley 
tirement Communities in Lancaster, Pa. 

e is the president of the Edward Hand Medical 
eritage Foundation, which displays medical 

story and antiques in the Lancaster General 
pspital. She is active in many church, civic, 

id health organizations. 

ohn F. Lowndes ’53, LL.B. ’58 has been 

amed in Florida Super Lawyers 2008. He practices 
Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & Reed in 
lando and specializes in real estate. 
























jarald R. Hansen 55 received an honorary 
joctor of Laws at Oglethorpe University’s com- 
jencement this past May. He has been a member 
| Oglethorpe’s board of trustees for 14 years. He 
tired as chair, president, and CEO of First Union 
orp. of Georgia. 


ichael F. Shugrue A.M. 57, Ph.D. ’60 was 
arded an honorary Doctor of Letters by the 
ollege of Staten Island. 


Neil Williams ’58, J.D. 61 was appointed to 
tlanta’s Piedmont Hospital Foundation board of 
jrectors. He was on the board of trustees at Duke 

jt many years and served as chair from 1983 to 

)88. In addition to his involvement with the uni- 
trsity, he has been a longtime trustee of the Atlanta 
ymphony Orchestra and is a past chair of the board 


| the Woodruff Arts Center. 
eae SOth Reunion April 17-19 
ilip H. Wetzler 59 and his wife, Marni, were 


pnored for their contributions to the League for 
-ople with Disabilities. He was also honored for 

s work as a Special Olympics aquatics coach. Last 
tar, he coached the U.S. swim team in Shanghai 
the Special Olympics World Games. 


1960s 
45th Reunion April 17-19 


Gary S. Fentin ’66 was reapproved as bond counsel 
for the Massachusetts Development Finance Agency. 
He is a lawyer and shareholder of Shatz, Schwartz 
and Fentin in Springfield, Mass. 


M. Lawrence Hicks Jr. '67 has been named to Who's 
Who Legal: Texas 2008. He practices in the Dallas office 
of Thompson & Knight, specializing in real-estate law. 


Donald B. Poe Jr. 68 was named chair of the 
psychology and human services department and dean 
of the School of Social and Behavioral Sciences at 
Pfeiffer University in Charlotte. 


40th Reunion April 17-19 


Thomas C. Clark ’69 received the Virtuoso Award 
from the Concert Artists Guild for his “service to the 
arts.” He has served on or chaired the boards of vari- 
ous arts organizations in the fields of classical music, 
contemporary dance, opera, theater, orchestra, and 
public television. He is a trustee of Duke and two 
other colleges and was president of the Duke Alumni 
Association from 2006 to 2008. 


George S. “Kip” Vosburgh 69 and his wife, 
Carol Jean, completed a bicycle ride across the U.S., 
beginning in San Francisco on June 1, 2008, and 
ending in Portsmouth, N.H., 52 days later. 


1970s 


Nicholas A. Pope ’70 has been named in Florida 
Super Lawyers 2008. He practices at Lowndes, 
Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & Reed in Orlando and 
specializes in real estate. 


John M. Bowers ’71 released his 36-part lecture 
“The Western Literary Canon in Context” on CD 
and DVD. The series, which covers titles from 
Gilgamesh to Salman Rushdie’s Midnight’s Children, 
was produced through the Teaching Co. 


Anita Price Davis Ed.D. 71 published Women 

on U.S. Postage Stamps, a book with 200 color photo- 
graphs of stamps featuring women. She has published 
several other scholarly books, including North 
Carolina During the Great Depression, \Women Nobel 
Peace Prize Winners, and Georgia During the Great 
Depression. She retired as the Charles A. Dana 
Professor of education after 36 years at Converse 
College in South Carolina. 


Cym H. Lowell J.D. ’72 has written his first novel, 
Riddle of Berlin, an international thriller. He is a tax 
lawyer in Dallas who specializes in international 
finance. His previous writing experience has included 
textbooks and legal briefs on arcane aspects of inter- 
national tax law. 


Frances Johnson Wright ’72 dined at the 
Playboy Mansion in Los Angeles at the invitation of 
Hugh Hefner. Wright, a lawyer, was in Beverly Hills 
negotiating a film deal for a client. 


Duke Alumni Association 


Board of Directors, 2008-09 


President: Ann Pelham ’74 
Secretary-Treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder 83 


Past President: Thomas C. Clark 69 


Vice Presidents: 

Matthew F. Bostock ’91, Ann Wooster Elliott 88 

Amy Schick Kenney ’96, M.E.M 98, Anne DeVoe Lawler 75, 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. "90, Ph.D. 95, Hardy Vieux *93 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board representative: 
Sarah Hardesty Bray 772 


Directors-at-large: 

Nelson C. Bellido ’89, D. Michael Bennett ’77 
Emily Busse Bragg 78 

Julie Borger Ferguson ’81 

Artyn Haig Gardner ’73, William T. Graham ’56 
Stacey Maya Gray ’95, Peter C. Griffith 778 
Roseann Viscomi Hassey ’83, Jeffrey C. Howard ’76 
Theodore J. Humphrey II B.S.M.E. 762 
Jeremiah 0. Norton 00 

Lee H. Roberts 90, Suzanne M. Rose 94 

John D. Ross Jr. 92, Dawn M. Taylor 89 
Melvia L. Wallace ’85, James V. Walsh 774 
Samuel W. Wang ’86 


Professional school representatives: 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. 90, Ph.D. 95 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Wyman Fraser Davis ’87, M.Div. 95, Divinity School 
Elizabeth W. Parker M.B.A. ’85, Fuqua School of Business 
Amy Schick Kenney ’96, M.E.M. 98 

Nicholas School of the Environment 
Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. ’92, Pratt School of Engineering 
J. Porter Durham Jr. ’83, J.D. 85, School of Law 
William Cooke Andrews Jr. ’76, M.D. ’80, School of Medicine 
Martha Cohn Romney B.S.N. ’77, School of Nursing 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. 71, J.D. ’82, 

Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Holly Eggert Duchene D.P1T. ’03, 
Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Faculty representatives: 
Thomas W. Robisheaux 74, Associate Professor of History 
James N. Siedow, 

Professor of Biology and Vice Provost for Research 


Student representatives: 
Alethea Duncan G "12, 
President, Graduate and Professional Student Council 


Honorary members: 

N. Allison Haltom ’72, William E. King ’61, A.M. 763, Ph.D. ’70 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. 93 

Gerald L. Wilson B.D. 61, A.M. 68 


Presidents, School and College Alumni Associations 


David K. Bucey M.Div. 76 Divinity School 
Robin Tenkate M.B.A. '03, Fuqua School of Business 
Heather Nixon Stevenson M.E.M. '83 

Nicholas School of the Environment 
Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. “92, Pratt School of Engineering 
Kodwo P. Ghartey-Tagoe J.D. ’88, School of Law 
Mary E. Klotman ’76, M.D. ’80 School of Medicine 
Connie Bossons Bishop B.S.N. 775, School of Nursing 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. ’71, J.D. ’82, 

Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Holly Eggert Duchene D.P.T. 03 

Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 
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A very special place to live is now 
. . +,! 
a unique place to retire. And it's 


about to get even better. 


GALLOWAY RIDGE. 
Phase 2 has begun. 


Call today. 


(919)545-2215 





ALLOWAY Kipgr 


(888) 763-9600 





AT FEARRINGTON 


Distinctive Retirement Living 


www.sallowayridge.com Qa 





Register now for Summer 2009! 
www.learnmore.duke.edu 


Science 
Writing 
Performing Arts 
College Planning 


Uditig ct Rare 


Duke Youth Programs offers academic enrichment 
programs for middle and high school students. 


For more 
information, 
please call 
684-6259 
or email 
youth@duke.edu 
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Peter E. Broadbent Jr. '73 has been named « 
Virginia Super Lawyers 2008 for his distinction in 
utilities law. He has also been appointed by the Virg ; 
General Assembly as one of two citizen members « 
the Virginia Bicentennial of the American War of 
1812 Commission. He practices business, intellect 
al-property, government, and communications lay 
a partner with Christian & Barton in Richmond, | 


G29 35th Reunion April 17-19 
Richard J. Fildes '74 has been named to Florid, 


Super Lawyers 2008. He focuses on real-estate law 
the firm of Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & 
Reed in Orlando. | 


Samuel B. Johnson A.M. '74, Ph.D. '79 has be 
elected to the board of directors of Legal Aid of Nor 
Carolina. During his three-year term, he will serve 
a representative from the North Carolina Gay Ady 
cacy Legal Alliance. Johnson is a solo practitioner: 
Greensboro and focuses on family law, estate plan- 
ning for those with moderate or lower incomes, co 


petency matters, and court-appointed work. 


Sarah Stanbury Smith A.M. ’74, Ph.D. ’80 is 
author of The Visual Object of Desire in Late Mediey, 
England, published by the University of Pennsylvar 
Press. She is a professor at the College of the Holy 
Cross and is a recipient of the Arthur J. O’Leary 
Faculty Recognition Award. 


Laureen DeBuono 777 has been appointed pres 
dent and CEO of Coapt Systems, a developer of 
bioabsorbable implants for the plastic, reconstruct 
and sports-medicine markets. DeBuono, who will: 
sit on the board of directors, was previously the CE 
of Thermage, which makes medical devices for aes 
thetic applications. 


Roy E. Underhill M.EF. ’77 is the author of The 
Woodwright’s Guide: Working Wood with Wedge and 
Edge, published by the University of North Carolit 
Press. Underhill, host of the long-running PBS she 
The Woodwright’s Shop and the author of six previo 
books on traditional woodcraft, lives in Williams- 
burg, Va. 


Leroy Roberts Jr. H.’78 was inducted as a fellc 
in the American College of Radiology. He is chief 
the department of radiology at Cape Fear Valley 
Medical Center and a clinical associate at Duke 
Medical Center. 


John M. Seigenthaler ’78 has joined Seigen- 
thaler Public Relations as partner and CEO of SPR 
New York. He was anchor of NBC Nightly News 
Weekend Edition from 1999 to 2007, as well as subst 
tute anchor for NBC Nightly News, MSNBC, Datel 
NBC, Today, and Meet the Press. 


Gary Miles Smith ’78, M.Div. ’81 is the rector 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in Lincolnton, N.C. 


™ 30th Reunion April 17-19 


Julia L. Frey ’79 has been named to Florida Supe 
Lawyers 2008. She practices with Lowndes, Drosdi 
Doster, Kantor & Reed in Orlando and specializes 
estate-planning and probate law. 


Peter R. Pendergast J.D. 79 has joined the 

Boston office of Mintz Levin, where he will special 
in areas including business and investment litigatic 
securities industry regulation, officer-director liabil 
ty, and crisis communications. Previously, he acted 
counsel to Kidder Peabody & Co.; was general coun 
of the Massachusetts Turnpike Authority, where he 
oversaw all legal issues on the “Big Dig,” the larges' 
transportation infrastructure project in U.S. histon 


caught law in the strategy and policy department 
f yston University School of Management. 


ce C. Yergler ’79 has been named to Florida 
ur Lawyers 2008. He practices with Lowndes, 
)r dick, Doster, Kantor & Reed in Orlando and 
sdalizes in real-estate law. 


oert E. Zorn ’79 is director of sales and marketing 
 e Simpson Neely Group, a consulting firm that 
yses on the technology needs of corporate law 
ertments. He lives on a ranch in Celina, Texas. 


80s 


rzy Graham-Lawson’80 was elected district 
ttney in Clayton County, Ga. For 10 years, she has 
ea Juvenile Court judge. 


Fr; J. Holshouser J.D. ’80 has joined Fowler 

te Boggs Banker as a shareholder. Holshouser, 
4} specializes in labor and employment law, has 
|sbeen listed in Best Lawyers in America, Florida 
ur Lawyers, and Chambers USA: America’s Leading 
layers for Business. 
don Kanofsky J.D. ’80 has been named CEO 
nvice chair of the board of directors at Ameristar 
Penos, which owns casino hotel properties 
hughout the U.S. 


Flin Niehoff Minden B.S.N. ’80 was promoted 
b lonel in the Air Force Reserve and is command- 
r the 349th Medical Squadron at Travis Air Force 
a, in California. She is also assistant vice president 
f )mpliance and contracts at JFK Medical Center 
) tlantis, Fla. She and her husband, Steve, live in 


© Raton, Fla. 


feri L. Mascherin ’81 was elected second vice 
rident of the Chicago Bar Association. Mascherin, 
I) was recently recognized as one of the 50 Most 

n tential Women Lawyers in America, has served 

§ easurer and c 
omittee, as chair of a strategic-planning commit- 
evand as a member of the board of managers. 





hair of the bar association’s finance 


Alin M. Ruley ’82 has been named in Chambers 
J\: America’s Leading Lawyers for Business. He 
ritices in the Winston-Salem office of Bell, Davis 
“itt and concentrates in business and commercial 
itation, shareholder and securities disputes, 

axing litigation, contracts, employment law, and 
rie secrets. 


dyid M. Sotolongo ’82 was named a fellow of the 
\dciation of Proposal Management Professionals, 
ward that recognizes individuals who have made 
utantial contributions to the field. He is vice 
ident of business and proposal development at 

\| International, a research institute in Research 


itngle Park. 


arichard Penny Ph.D. ’83 was named vice 
hacellor for advancement and external relations 
ithe University of Washington-Bothell. He will 
litt the external and donor relations of the 
n|tution, as well as oversee development, public 
€ tions, alumni relations, and government and 
‘munity affairs. 


‘ward A. Burde ’84 was appointed to the board 
if rectors of the Healthcare Information Manage- 
nit Systems Society. Burde, who leads the health- 
a'lpractice at Blank Rome, focuses on health- 
Nirmation technology, health-insurance and 
m.jaged-care law issues, and licensure. He also sits 


April 17-19 


‘ 


Fred Andrews ¢ 6 a" 
‘putting out fires 


fter twenty-five years as 
a reporter and editor at 
The New York Times, Fred 
Andrews, now seventy, 
may have seemed an unlikely can- 
didate for the Southampton Fire 
Department. That didn’t stop him 
from joining up in 2005, making 
him the oldest rookie in the all-vol- 
unteer force's recorded history. 

Andrews has lived in South- 
ampton on the east end of Long 
Island, New York, for five years. 
Before joining the fire department, 
he'd never spent much time think- 
ing about becoming a firefighter, 
he says. But after 9/11, when the 
good work of firefighters became 
the center of national attention, 
and after watching firefighters 
march in Southampton’s annual 
Fourth of July parade, Andrews 
decided he'd look into it. 

The department wasn’t immedi- 
ately responsive. Although South- 
ampton has an upscale resort repu- 
tation, Andrews says in reality it's 
“basically a blue-collar community 
with a resort attached.” Many of 
the village's firefighters come from 
families that have served the 
department for generations, and it 
can be difficult for newcomers to 
break in. 


Andrews persisted and soon 
was completing the 107 hours of 
state-mandated training, both in 
the classroom and at the Suffolk 
County Fire Academy's boot camp. 
There he spent evenings climbing 
ladders, crawling through a maze 
blindfolded, and entering buildings 
with simulated fire conditions (ac- 
tual smoke and, sometimes, flames). 
Often, he completed these exercis- 
es while wearing heavy gear. 

Going into burning buildings 
is“a young person's game,’ says 
Andrews, so he works as what he 
calls “fire police,’ controlling traffic 
at the scenes of accidents and fires 
and helping the firefighters change 
their oxygen tanks. Though the 
force has seen its share of serious 
blazes, most of the calls they re- 
ceive are false alarms or smaller 
fires started in trash bins or as the 
result of cooking problems, light- 
ning, or other mishaps. The depart- 
ment also responds to motor-vehi- 
cle accidents. 

Andrews says living in a small 
community without a single paid 
firefighter helps him appreciate the 
importance of the fire department. 
“You realize that’s all you've got, so 
you have to put a lot into ithe 
says. It’s quite remarkable as a 
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form of public service.” 

Recently, Andrews’ own public 
service has extended into the polit- 
ical arena. Last year he was elected 
one of five commissioners of the 
Southampton Fire District, the 
body responsible for fire protection 
in the suburbs surrounding the vil- 
lage of Southampton. 

A political-science major at 
Duke and a former editor of The 
Chronicle, Andrews still consults for 
the Jimes on various projects, serv- 
ing as principal editor of the news- 
paper's ethical guidelines, among 
other roles. (For many years he was 
a member of the Duke Magazine 
Editorial Advisory Board.) 

While he calls his work there “a 
very good gig,’ Andrews says he 
hopes his time at the Southampton 
Fire Department continues well 
into the future. In addition to his 
new friends from the force, he says, 
he enjoys the physical aspects of 
the work. Plus, he says, “They say 
the only difference between men 
and boys is the price of their toys. 
And the fire department has some 
pretty expensive toys.” 

—Lucas Schaefer 


Schaefer ‘04 is a freelance writer 
living in Austin, Texas. 
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on the editorial boards of the Journal of Health Lay 
and the BNA Health Law Reporter 


MINI-PROFILE 


Gail Goundry Jarrow 
kee history alive 


Joel H. Levitin '84 has joined Cahill Gordon 

S Reindel as a partner in New York. His practice 
focuses on corporate restructuring and reorganizat 
He is a prolific author and frequent speaker on bar 


ruptcy and related topics. 


Mary Stenson Scriven '84, the first black wor. 
to serve as a federal magistrate judge, Was hominat 
S. District Court judge for the Mid! 
District of Florida. She has presided over several 


to become a | 
prominent cases in Florida, including one that lin] 
a parking attendant to the Gambino crime family 
and a bribery case against a retired Army colonel; 
Special Operations Command. 


Eric Meier }3.S.E. 86 received the 2008 Ernst & 
Young Entrepreneur of the Year award in the Paeif 


Northwest. Meier, the president and CEO of Calyy 
“dif | 


NW 


Medical Technologies, was honored in the health 


services and life sciences Category and Was eligible 
| 


\) for consideration for the national award. 


obert H. Jackson never 
went to college and 
>) couldn't afford law 
"A school. But inspired by a 

Democrat grandfather who loved 
politics, a rigorous work ethic in- 
stilled at a young age, and a lively 
intellect fueled by voracious read- 
ing habits, Jackson rose to interna- 
tional heights of power and respect. 

In her new book, Robert H. 
Jackson: New Deal Lawyer, Supreme 
Court Justice, Nuremberg Prosecutor, 
Gail Jarrow writes about the only 
American in history to serve as 
solicitor general, attorney general, 
and Supreme Court justice. Jackson 
was also the chief U.S. prosecutor 
for the Nuremberg Trials, delivering 
a riveting four-hour opening state- 
ment and overseeing a prosecution 
team of twenty-three lawyers. 

Although written for a young- 
adult audience, Jarrow’s book pro- 
vides readers of all ages with a 
gripping account of Jackson's per- 
sonal life, as well as his lasting in- 
fluence on U.S. and international 
law. It also presents a sweeping 
narrative about the upheavals and 
transformations of the world dur- 
ing the first half of the twentieth 
century. 


“When | started researching the 
book, | discovered that lawyers and 
people in government knew who 
Jackson was, but not many other 
people did. He helped shape gov- 
ernment decisions during an in- 
credible period of our history —the 
Great Depression, FDR and the New 
Deal, World War Il, the Nuremberg 
Trials, and Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion. And his writings and decisions 
are still relevant today.” 

Jarrow notes, for example, that 
in the build-up to World War Il, the 
Justice Department was authorized 
to tap phone calls and investigate 
activities of people deemed suspi- 
cious. Jackson supported the need 
to be vigilant against espionage 
and sabotage, but warned, “In the 
process of upholding democratic 
ideals, we must not unwittingly 
destroy or impair what we are ... 
endeavoring to preserve.” 

Jarrow spent hours in the 
Library of Congress researching the 
book, and worked closely with the 
Robert H. Jackson Center in 
Jamestown, New York. Among the 
pleasant surprises she happened 
upon in the process was the discov- 
ery that Jackson received an hon- 
orary degree from Duke in 1949. 
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When the book was published 
last spring, the Jackson Center 
sent two copies of Jarrow’s book to 
each of the current Supreme Court 
justices, asking them to keep one, 
and sign and return the other 
for its archives. Nearly all of the 
justices have done so, and several 
have included personal accounts 
of the ways in which Jackson 
has influenced their own lives. 
(The late Chief Justice William 
Rehnquist was a law clerk with 
Jackson, and current Chief Justice 
John Roberts, in turn, clerked with 
Rehnquist. Sandra Day O'Connor 
has called Jackson “one of the 
finest justices ever to sit on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of 
the United States.”) 

A zoology major at Duke, Jarrow 
credits an elective history course 
with Anne Firor Scott as pivotal to 
her understanding of the impor- 
tance of primary research. It's a 
lesson that continues to guide her 
career. She recently spent time in 
the university's Rare Book, Manu- 
script, and Special Collections 
Library, conducting research for her 
next book, on Civil War spy balloons. 


—Bridget Booher 


Rebecca A. Kohler ’87 has been named vice p 
ident for external affairs at IntraHealth Internation 
a Chapel Hill-based global-health organization 

dedicated to increasing access to quality health-ea 


services in communities in Africa, Asia, Eurasia, 


and Latin America. 


3 Maurice O. “Mo” Green ’88, J.D. 91 has been 
= named superintendent of the Guilford County 


(N.C.) school system. He will be the first African 
American to lead the district and was previously 

deputy superintendent and chief operating officer 
the Charlotte-Mecklenburg (N.C.) school system. 


April 17-19 
Harry E. Wyatt Jr. M.B.A. ’89 has been namec 


associate vice president for facilities at Ohio Uniy 
sity. He lives in Athens, Ohio, with his wife, Jaine 
and theit two sons. 


BIRTHS: Third child and second daughter to 
Russell D. Owen ’84, Ph.D. ’89 and Elizabeth 
Harris Owen ’85 on June 30, 2008. Named Mol 
Virginia... Third child and first son to Donald T. 
Saunders ’85 and Cynthia Saunders on April 4, 
2006. Named Ryan...First child and daughter to 
Roberta Gonzalez Oyakawa B.S.E. ’86 on\ 
15, 2008. Named Madeline Nicole...Second child 
and son to Jason M. Mahler ’87 and Kimberly! 
Colton on July 11, 2008. Named Joseph Michael 
Mahler... Third child and first son to Stephen K 
Slayden 88 and Tiffany Becks Slayden 91 


May 19, 2008. Named Stephen Kay Slayden Jr. 


1990s 


Donna Alice Mensching "91 is a diplomate of 
the American Board of Veterinary Toxicologists at 
a senior toxicologist at the ASPCA Animal Poiso1 
Control Center in Urbana, II] 





Jason L. Rapp 91 has joined the board of direc 
tors of New York City Outward Bound, an indeper 
ent nonprofit organization. He is also the new CE( 
ot Gifts.com 


Xiaobing Tang Ph.D. ’91 is the author of Origin 
of the Chinese Avant-Garde: The Modern Woodcut 
Movement, published by the University of Californ 
Press. Tang is professor of Chinese in the departmd 
of East Asian languages and cultures at the Univer 
sity of Southern California 


















td T. Sarchio 92 was promoted to chief of the 
jr, Enforcement Administration’s International 

a Section. He was also elected to serve as presi- 
e/ of the Taylor Run Citizens’ Association for 
05-09. He lives in Alexandria, Va., with his wife, 


stina, and two children. 
a | 15th Reunion April 17-19 


ixy Ang Rosselli 94 has joined Talecris 
inerapeutics as deputy director of U.S. marketing. 
horeviously worked with Novartis Pharmaceuticals 
» arketing research. 


ey N. Sprinkle M.Div. 94 has been named the 
vim dean of Hendricks Chapel at Syracuse Uni- 
ety. An ordained minister in the United Church 
if arist, Sprinkle was previously the university’s 
Irestant chaplain. 


i) Dabbs 95 is the founder of Dabbs Law Firm, an 
\tnta-area firm specializing in employee benefits. 


Ison Gabbard Wilson Ph.D.'95 was elected 
nof 53 fellows of the American Statistical 
ciation, a prominent professional statistical soci- 
ty his position recognizes leadership and outstand- 
professional contributions in the field. 


DAaria Baratta 96 has been elected partner in 
haw firm of Kilpatrick Stockton in Atlanta. She 
irccices in the firm’s intellectual-property depart- 
ict and specializes in client counseling, clearance, 
tational and domestic trademark prosecution, 
nenforcement and infringement litigation. 


ttis G. Campbell 96 has been named the assis- 
a1 women’s basketball coach at the University of 
Ye ware, after serving as an assistant coach at 
A,jymount University for the past three seasons. 


Paglas R. Cobos "96 worked on a team of three 
eintists who developed soil probes and an instru 
act that controls them for mounting on the digging 





tof NASA’s Phoenix Lander. The Phoenix Lander 


yvaaunched on Aug. 4, 2007, and the probes have 
ucssfully delivered Martian soil to the lander for 
inysis. Cobos works for Decagon Devices Inc. 


Ivid H. Dorsey 196 has begun operating under 
Al-n Global Capital, a subsidiary hedge fund of 
nh Management. Dorsey, who has worked for 
on-h Management since 2002, is based in Dubai, 
tough he also maintains a residence in New York. 


Daise Gough J.D.’97 was promoted to vice presi- 
le}, legal affairs for Scripps Networks’ Great Ameri- 
‘a Country cable network. Gough is involved in 
Wnen in Cable Telecommunications, the Tennessee 
JaAssociation, and the Knoxville Bar Association. 
shserves on the board of directors for the Academy 
if usiness & Finance at Austin East High School in 
<txville and is a member of the bar in Tennessee, 
Jergia, and the District of Columbia. 


Jenifer G. North 798 is an associate in the busi- 
1e-law department of Cozen O’Connor's New York 
fe. Before joining the firm, she worked as real- 
Stie director and counsel for UBS. 


=r ly Thomas 98 earned a D.O. with honors from 
hwWest Virginia School of Osteopathic Medicine. 
his planning a residency in internal medicine at 
Salion Roanoke Memorial Hospital in Roanoke, Va. 


9 | 10th Reunion April 17-19 


ie Charmeka Bosket 99, M.P.P. 01 was 

ipjinted a member of the South Carolina Education 

sight Committee. Bosket is director of legislative 

inpolitical analysis at the South Carolina Business 
j 


and Industry Political Education Committee. She 
was appointed business representative to the Senate 
Education Committee by committee chair state 
Sen. John Courson of South Carolina. 


Trina Santomauro Lisko 99 will join Med Rehab 
and Spine Associates, a pain-management practice in 
southern New Jersey, following the completion of her 
residency. She lives in Collingswood, N.J., with her 


ausband, Andrew, and their two sons. 


MARRIAGES: Karen Litsinger 91 to Dominic 

Crapuchettes on May 25, 2008. Residence: Bethesda, 
d....John L. Seelke II 96 to Clare Ribando on 
May 26, 2007. Residence: Takoma Park, Md....Dierdre 
Antoinette Conley B.S.E. ’97 to Todd Varness on 
May 25, 2008. Residence: Madison, Wis....Jennifer 





et 

People toast our Eggs 
An tell us 

our homemade desserts 

- suggest. a 5-Star restaurant. 

But at Croasdaile Village, 
the story is not in the 
appeal of our ie a; The 


Johnson B.S.E. ’99 to Jason Brownlie on May 31, 
2008. Residence: Atlanta...Benjamin Powell 99 to 
Diane Takata on June 21, 2008. Residence: Chapel Hill. 


BIRTHS: Third child and first son to Amanda 
Beck Freedman 90 and Daniel Scott Freedman 
on July 3, 2008. Named Elliott Jacob...First child and 
son to Amanda Mink Murrell 90, M.A.T. ’92 and 
David G. Murrell on May 21, 2008. Named: Charles 
Grafflin...First child and son to Cheryl Lee Bell 
91 and Robert J. Bechtold on Nov. 23, 2007. Named 
Cole Robert Bechtold...Third child and first son to 
Tiffany Becks Slayden 9! and Stephen Kay 
Slayden ’88 on May 19, 2008. Named Stephen Kay 
Slayden Jr....First child and son to Kristine Abbott 
Campbell ’92 and Harry Campbell on May 9, 2008. 
Named Matthew Abbott...Second child and daughter 
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E M T M TWENTY YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
IN. TE 1D INN N 


EXECUTIVE MASTER’S IN TECHNOLOGY MANAGEMENT 


Are you looking for ways to propel your career forward? Concerned that an 
MBA degree only addresses half of the equation? Interested in earning 
your master’s from Penn, while still working full-time? We invite you to take 
a look at the University of Pennsylvania's Executive Master's in Technology 
Management program — an executive MSE from Penn Engineering, 
co-sponsored by the Wharton School. 


To learn more and meet with EMTM faculty, students and alumni, please join us at an 
upcoming information reception: 


New York, NY — Thursday, January 29 
Baltimore, MD — Wednesday, February 4 (EMTM Presents) 
Philadelphia, PA — Friday, February 6 


Washington, DC — Thursday, February 12 Pe} nN 


Engineering 


An MSE fr 


Register online at: www.emtm.upenn.edu 
Or call 215-898-2897 or 877-444-EMTM (toll-free) 


WWW.EMTM.UPENN.EDU 3] Wharton 


emtm-admissions@emtm.upenn.edu (e-mail) UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 
215-898-2897 (worldwide) 
877-444-EMTM (U.S. toll-free) 





Your Dream: 


Your Reality: 


“T want to “T don’t have the 


become required courses for 


a doctor.” 





medical school.” 


The Johns Hopkins Post-Baccalaureate Premedical Program can make your 


dream a reality. oO oa 


Vi, 
Che program: 
* Prepares college graduates for médical/school admission via rigorous 
coursework. 
* Provides comprehensive, one-gh-on@, premedical advising. 


* Gives students access to cutt1 e research at the Johns 







tals. 


students, addressing 
corporating questions 


i 


Hopkins Hospital via medicagiitu 


* Offers a course, only for po 









clinical issues 1n medicine a 
from the Mg 
¢ Allows fl 


requireim 





To learn mores 


call 410-516-7748. 


‘bsite at www.jhu.edu/ postbac or 





www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


to Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. 92 and Ruth Davi 
May 27, 2008. Named Rieka Judith Jacqueline. ..f 
child and daughter to Peter M. Nicholas Jr. 9 
M.B.A. ’98 and Christina D. Nicholas on June 20, 
2008. Named Alexandra Ann...Third child and s¢ 
ond son to John Patrick Rodgers B.S.E 92 a; 
Margaret Best Rodgers B.S.E. '93 on May 21 
2008. Named Mirabel Genevieve...Second child | 
son to Elizabeth Jamisen Sandler '92 and Ste 
D, Sandler on Oct. 28, 2007. Named: Brody Pringle 
Third child and second son to Margaret Best 
Rodgers B.S.E. 93 and John Patrick Rodgs 
B.S.E. 92. Named Mirabel Genevieve...Second 
child and daughter to David Walter Choate 
B.S.E'94 and Anne Fahrig Choate "95 on Jul 
2008. Named Grace Miller... Third child and son 
Joshua Goldberg '94 and Andrea Kirshen 
baum Goldberg "96 on May 7, 2008. Named Iai 
Zachary... Third child and second son to Julie 
DeBolt Moeller 94 and Karl Moeller on Marel 
14, 2008. Named Aksel Bernhardt...Second chile 
and first daughter to Jinky Ang Rosselli 94 ar 
Richard T. Rosselli on April 17, 2008. Named: 
Gabriella Josephine...Second child and daughter 
Anne Fahrig Choate 95 and David Walter 
Choate B.S.E ’94 on July 2, 2008. Named Grace 
Miller...Second child and son to Liza Dabbs '95; 
Walt Gebelein on Feb. 13, 2007. Named William 
James. ..First child and son to Tiffany McFerrin F 
95 and Justin Foa on July 17, 2008. Named: Max 
Justin...Second child and son to Nicholas How 
land '95 and Malou Howland on March 26, 2006 
Named: Lukas Frederiksen...First child and daugh 
to Rachel Kramer Lawrence 95 and Thoma 
Lawrence on Aug. 17, 2007. Named Alexandra Lee 
Second child and son to Michelle Crisci Meye 
cord '95 and John D. Meyercord 95 on Apri 
2008. Named Nicholas Alvis...Second child and f 
son to Ashwini Kamath Vaidya "95 and Atul 
Vaidya on March 27, 2008. Named Nikhil Atul... 
First child and daughter to Joshua Brown 196 ¢ 
Marantha Beatty-Brown on June 2, 2008. Named) 
Emerson Carys Brown...Third child and son to 
Andrea Kirshenbaum Goldberg 96 and 
Joshua Goldberg ’94 on May 7, 2008. Named 
lan Zachary...First child and son to Nancy Schi 
fer Long "96 and Jeremiah Long on April 3, 200 
Named Graham Jeremiah... Third child and son t} 
Heather Johnson Sargent 96 and John H. 
Sargent on Aug. 28, 2007. Named Philip Howard.. 
Second child and daughter to Daniel A. Cohe 
‘97 and Jennifer F. Cohen 97 on June 27, 200 
Named Cecilia Caitlin...Second child and daugh} 
to Michael D. Dunn M.E.M 97 and Theresa S. 
Dunn on June 13, 2008. Named Anna Theresa... 
Second child and first son to Richard S. Woog 
98, M.B.A.’04 and Jennifer M. Woods on March 
2008. Named Eli Lewis...Second child and first 
daughter to Brittany Boldt Burnett ’99 and 
Joseph M. Burnett B.S.E. 99, M.B.A. ’05 on 
May 2, 2008. Named Tess Paulina. ..First child an 
son to Drew Everhart 99 and Robin Smith 
Everhart ’00 on June 20, 2008. Named Jack Rober 
Second child and first son to Stacy Moramare 
Levy ’99 and Craig Levy on May 27, 2008. Nam 
Jack Maxwell...Second child and son to Trina 
Santomauro Lisko '99 and Andrew Lisko on 
March 18, 2008. Named Thomas Joseph. 














2000s 


Daniel P. Berry M.B.A. ’01 was recognized 
as Professional of the Year by the National 
Association of Federal Credit Unions. He is COC 


















f e Duke University Federal Credit Union. 


hana J. Ryan M.S.N. ’01 has been elected to a 
year term on the board of directors of the 
lconal Association of Neonatal Nurses. Ryan is 
lical research coordinator and pediatric clinical 
ssuctor at Duke’s School of Nursing 


finda Nesmith Crichlow M.P.P. ’02 received 
sfribute to Women in Industry Award from the 
eral New Jersey YWCA. Executive director of 
hinthropy and community development at 

{cartis Pharmaceuticals, she also serves on the 

od of trustees of the Human Needs Food Pantry 


1 ew Jersey. 


key Marie Dirks ’02 received her M.B.A. from 
je-getown University’s McDonough School of 
huness in May. She was invited to join the Beta 
j1ma Sigma International Honor Society. 


ja Morgan Forbes ’02 has been named by the 
krrican Veterinary Medical Association as a state 

ory analyst. She will be working to help state and 

{ld veterinary -medical associations influence and 

ae state legislation. 


td McMinn ’02 and Melanie Truesdale 
MAinn 02 are fundraising for the Jimmy V. 
oidation in honor of Melanie’s cousin Ashton, a 

yv year-old with leukemia. The couple donate their 
is to a Duke pediatric cancer researcher. Melanie 
| ohysician specializing in internal medicine. They 
fvin Charlotte with their daughter, Ashlyn. 


EVrett Stuart Palmer Spain M.B.A.’02 was 
elited to be a 2008-09 White House Fellow, one of 
4>cipients chosen by the President’s Commission 
nVhite House Fellowships to participate in 
\ierica’s most prestigious fellowship program for 
peership development and public service. Spain 

> major in the Army. He recently returned from 
Shonths as aide-de-camp to the Commanding 
jeeral, Multi-National Force in Iraq. He and his 





ij Julia, have four children. 


Jaa C. Upton ’02 received her Ph.D. in molecular 
e+tics and genomics from Wake Forest University. 
Fplans to research human chromosomes and 

aler at Wake Forest School of Medicine. 


ica Beth Zivitz '02 received an M.B.A. in June 
03 from Harvard Business School. She lives in 

47 York and works with NBC Universal’s Digital 
Alia group. 


“thew T. Phillips M.Div. ’03 has been appoint- 
dksistant dean of business of the Babcock Graduate 
icbol of Management at Wake Forest University. 


5th Reunion April 17-19 


\ijrew de la Ronde Van Kirk ’04 received an 
Aiv. from Princeton Theological Seminary. 


A'tin Sullivan 04 has received one of a dozen 
rts awarded by the University of Southern Cali- 
dia Public Interest Law Foundation, a student- 
unonprofit organization. Sullivan plans to use 

/ “ 
hbrant for his summer work with the Legal Aid 
icjety of New York’s criminal practice division 


Anley M. Carlson ’05 has received a 2008 Rap- 
asrt Summer Public Policy Fellowship from Harvard’s 
\cpaport Institute for Greater Boston. She will work 
ditate representative Alice Wolf on issues related 
Ohrly education and health care. Carlson’s previous 
x+rience includes serving as a program evaluator 
aihe Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
niworking for Teach For America in the Rio 

dinde Valley in Texas. 


MINI-PROFILE 


William Lepp M.T.S. ’96, 
telling tall tales 


| tome 


oor eye contact and 

fleeting smiles often give 

a liar away, experts say. 

Yet Bil Lepp, a man of 
steady eye contact and easy smiles, 
is not just a known liar, but a cham- 
pion liar. A five-time winner, in fact, 
of the West Virginia Liars Contest, a 
featured storyteller of the National 
Storytelling Festival, and a regular 
on the storytelling circuit. 

“My stories aren't true, but 
they're honest,’ Lepp says. For a 
preacher, even one known as “the 
lying pastor,’ that’s important. 

Lepp, who was a minister from 
1997 to 2001 at United Methodist 
churches in Meadow Bridge and 
Dunbar, West Virginia, has always 
been a storyteller. He entered his 
first West Virginia Liars Contest in 
1990 at the age of twenty, inspired 
by the success of his older brother, 
Paul, who has since died. “We com- 
peted against each other four or 
five years,” he says. “I only beat him 
once, though.” 

By his own account, his appreci- 
ation for narrative was the reason 
he got into preaching in the first 
place. “One of my principal motiva- 
tors for going into the ministry was 
that | was tired of bad sermons,’ 
he says. 

Studying with Duke Divinity 
School professors James “Mickey’ 
Efird Ph.D. 62 and Richard Lisher, 


y 


Lepp came to appreciate the Bible's 
narrative power. “I realized | hada 
text | had to work with, and if| 
changed the story too much, it lost 
its value as a Christian document,’ 
Lepp says. 

After Duke, with his own con- 
gregation, Lepp had little time to 
craft full-blown stories, so he settled 
for spicing up his sermons. Some 
didn’t think his humor belonged in 
a Methodist church, but most 
enjoyed it, even the kind of tangy 
remark Lepp makes in defense of 
tall tales at the pulpit: “Several of 
the disciples were fisherman, so, 
obviously, Jesus /iked liars.” 

Although he still serves as a 
guest preacher at churches of many 
denominations across the country, 
Lepp has been a full-time story- 
teller since 2003. It’s his style to 
exaggerate unabashedly in the 
familiar vein of Paul Bunyan and 
Pecos Bill. He meanders through 
details that seem like distractions. 
But everything matters, and he 
weaves every unlikely happen- 
stance and every hyperbolic partic- 
ular—a train driven by Chuck 
Yeager moving at Mach 1; his 
three-foot long, one-foot wide, six- 
inch high dog; a seventy-four func- 
tion Swiss-army-type knife that 
includes a grappling hook and hot- 
glue gun—into his finale. 

Lepp is one of about 100 people 





in the country who work as “full- 
time tellers” and travel the festival 
circuit, about 200 gatherings 
nationwide mostly in the spring 
and fall. During the slower seasons, 
he does corporate speaking, 
keynote addresses, dinner per- 
formances, and concerts; works as 
an educator in schools and work- 
shops; records his work to award- 
winning, G-rated CDs; and writes. 
His first novel, Halfdollar, based on 
a made-up childhood shared with 
his real-life best friend and fellow 
Duke Divinity graduate, Scott 
“Skeeter” Williams M.Div. 98, A.M. 
03, is to be published in 2009. You 
can find out more about Lepp and 
his work at www.buck- 
dog.com./indexA.htm. 

Lying boys come from lying 
families, it seems. Lepp, who grew 
up in South Charleston, West 
Virginia, relishes the oral tradition 
of his native Appalachian country. 
His grandfather, he says, “was just 
a master.” 

“The facts always changed. And 
we knew it was always up to the 
listener to decide what was true. 
That as the storyteller, you should 
use whatever you could get away 
with for entertainment value.’ 

—Daphne Rubert Howland 


Howland ’87 is a freelance writer 
living in Portland, Maine. 
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Extraordinary 
Destinations 


J.B. Duke Professor » 
Emeritus of Geology 
Earth & Ocean Sciences 


stellan Faculty 
Ort Board 








@ Gaa~ 


www.dukepassport.com iain bike 





Educational 


family, and friends 


Your passport to learning, featuring programs: 
® for all ages, including families and young alumni 
® for a wide range of interests and activity levels 


® with Duke faculty or expert guides 


Island Life in Tahiti 

& French Polynesia 
February 1-9 

Sail the South Seas aboard the 
S.Y. Star Flyer. View stone temples 
on Huahine, visit tropical Moorea, 
and savor Bora Bora. 


Exotic North India 
February 9-25 

Journey to Dethi, Agra, Udaipur, 
and the desert cities of 
Jodhpur and Jaipur. Admire 
the Taj Mahal and look for tigers 
in Ranthambore National Park. 


Antarctica 

February 18-March 3 

Voyage during the austral summer. 
Cruise ice-filled channels, 
observing penguin rookeries and 
viewing minks, humpbacks, 

and orcas. (includes round-trip 
airfare between Buenos Aires 

and Ushuaia) 


Duke in Depth: 
Bloomsbury 

Vision & Design 

February 27-28 

Come back to campus for a 
weekend celebrating the iconic 
Bloomsbury Group. Highlights 
include an exclusive viewing 
of the Nasher’s exhibition of 
Bloomsbury 
artists, 
world- 
renowned 
speakers, 

a library 
exhibit, and 
a perfor- 
mance of 
Virginia 
Woolf's 
The Waves. 


Peru, Machu Picchu 
March 12-19 

Peru is where vast Incan 
civilizations flourished. Enjoy 
cosmopolitan, colonial Lima. 
From Cuzco, visit temples 
and Andean villages, and 
Machu Picchu. 








2 








The Blue Voyage: 
Legendary Turkey & 

the Turquoise Coast 

April 29-May 14 

Experience Istanbul, explore the 
ruins of Troy, Pergamum, and 
Ephesus. Cruise on a privately 


chartered gulet yacht for five days. 


Nasher Travel: Chicago 
April 30-May 4 

Join collectors, curators, and art 
enthusiasts at Art Chicago, the 
international fair of contemporary 
and modern art. You have access 
to special collections, museum 
tours, and exclusive events, 
plus the best accommodations. 


Cruise from 

Singapore to Dubai 

April 30-May 18 

Trace the spice-trade route across 
the Indian Ocean. Embark the 
Crystal Harmony in Singapore and 
see Phuket, Myanmar, and India. 


In Dubai, explore the “City of Gold.” 





May 15-17, September 
The North Carolina seashore 
is your classroom. Explore 
such environmental topics 
as dolphins, sea turtles, 
and our changing coastline. 







Director of 
Graduate Studies, 
Classical Studies, 
Professor of 
Ancient History 


Adventur 


Berlin, Bach & the 
Treasures of Dresder 
May 17-28 

Travel through Berlin and 
Germany taking in rebuilt 
and historic castles. Pay h 
to Bach in Leipzig, Goeth 
Weimar, and finish in Dr 


Fabled Islands 

of the Mediterranea 
May 26-June 5 

From the coasts of Spain 
Greece, see the Roman ru 
Porto Vecchio and Sardini 
Su Nuraxi. You'll cruise al 
the Corinthian II, with st 
on Menorca, Sicily, and M 





Weekend Rafting Ge 
May 29-June 1 

Spend two days rafting C 
III-IV whitewater during t 
Salmon River's spring seas 
Idaho. Stay one night i! 
a camp and two nights a 
Little Salmon Lodge. No p 
rafting experience is nece! 
Ages 16 and up. 


Family-Friendly Ital 
June 4-12 

Bring your children and gr 
children on this trip. Stane 
Roman Forum, view the Bo 
at the Uffizi in Florence, 
explore St. Mark’s Square ir 
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eice Biennale 

i 13-22 

hk advantage of an exclusive 
of this world-class 
=mporary art exhibition. 
pre the best of Venice 

it private tours and events 
Tiged just for you. 


28-July 5 

family-fnendly adventure 

s activities such as 
ihewater rafting, kayaking, 
g, hiking, horseback 
golf, and more. Bring the 
e family, ages 7 and older. 




















se the Passage 

feter the Great 

4-17 

a the steps of Peter the 
it. Visit art collections in 
(Hermitage Museum in 
tetersburg. On the cruise, 
oil experience the architecture 
fF izhi Island, Goritsy, and 
aislavl. Sail the Volga River 
0, Uglich to Moscow. 


lover the Mediterranean 
hugh your children’s eyes. 
xore Athens, Santorini, 
hiles, and Crete. Journey to 
Olpeii, Diros’s mysterious 
a}s, and ancient Olympia. 


vnashertravel.com 


Alaska Discovery 
August 12-19 
Depart from Vancouver for 
southeast Alaska aboard the 
Seven Seas Mariner. Alaska’s 
mountains rival the Alps, its 
fjords surpass Norway’s, its 
glaciers are outnumbered only 


by Greenland’s and Antarctica’s, 
and its marine life is boundless. 


Celtic Lands 
August 22-September 2 
Immerse yourself in Celtic 


history aboard the deluxe M.S. 


Le Diamant. Cruise around 
the islands of Scotland, along 
the coast of England, Wales, 
and northern France. 





Kilimanjaro Climb 
August 29-September 5 
Mount Kilimanjaro is Africa’s 
highest peak and the highest 
stand-alone mountain in the 
world. This will be once-in-a- 
lifetime ascent. (Can be 
combined with Serengeti and 


Zanzibar Explorer, below) 


Young Alumni: 
China Passage 
September 4-13 
Travel with young alumni and 


fnends (up to age 35) to China, 


land of legends, architectural 
wonders, diverse landscapes, 
and monumental social and 
economic changes. 


Serengeti & 

Zanzibar Explorer 
September 5-14 

Discover the best of Tanzania’s 
game parks and wildlife. 
Enjoy a safan in Lake Manyara 
National Park, Serengeti 
National Park, and the 
Ngorongoro Crater. Relax 
on beaches in Zanzibar. 
(Can be combined with 
Kilimanjaro Climb, above) 


Oxford Experience 
September 6-19 


Rediscover being a student again. 
Choose your course, with classes 


in the morning and related field 


trips in the afternoon. Explore the 
wonders of this university town. 


www.educ-gateway.dukealumni.com 





Flavors of Burgundy 

& Provence 

October 3-14 

Paris, Provence, and the French 


Riviera come alive on this journey. 
Begin with two-nights in Paris, 


cruise the Saone and Rhone 


rivers aboard the Avalon Scenery, 


and end with a night in Nice. 


China Connoisseur 
& Tibet 
October 5-21 


Discover the history and cultures 


of China and Tibet. Explore 


the Forbidden City, the Great Wall, 


and the Terra Cotta Warriors. 
Visit pandas in Chengdu and 
travel to Lhasa, Tibet. 


Egypt & the Eternal Nile 


October 16-November 1 
Begin in Cairo visiting the 
Pyramids of Giza, the Sphinx, 
Memphis, Sakkara, Old Cairo, 
and the Egyptian Museum. 
Cruise on Lake Nasser, and 
enjoy a classic Nile voyage 
that takes you from Aswan to 
Luxor and Alexandna. 


Tanzania Family Safari 
December 22, 2009- 
January 3, 2010 

This is a wonderful chance for 
your family to go into the 


wilds—safely and comfortably. 


Knowledgeable guides will 
help you explore Tarangire, 
Ngorongoro, and the Serengeti. 


Duke 


ASSOCIATION 


ALUMNI 





EDUCATION & TRAVEL 


All itineraries and prices 
are subject to change. 
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The Duke Alumni Association 

and the Nasher Museum of Art are 
co-sponsoring arts-related tours, 
both domestic and foreign, featuring 
museum experts and behind-the- 
scenes access to galleries and 
collections. See the best of Chicago's 
galleries in the spring and the 
riches of the Venice Biennale in the 
summer. www.nashertravel.com 


en - 


Consider us your gateway to 
educational programs offered by 


academic departments, plus a wide 
range of summer camps for young 
people, adult education sessions, and 
health and wellness opportunities. 
www.educ-gateway.dukealumni.com 





Odd tittle ddtdittditd eee 


2009 


Please send information on the following programs: 


) Tahiti, French Polynesia 

) North India 

) Antarctica 
©) Duke in Depth: Bloomsbury 
) Peru, Machu Picchu 

) Turkey, Turquoise Coast 

) Nasher Travel: Chicago 
O) Singapore, Dubai Cruise 

) Duke Marine Lab 

Weekend | 


) Berlin, Dresden 
©) Fabled Islands 
) Idaho: Rafting 
) Family-Friendly Italy 


) Nasher Travel: 
Venice Biennale 


) Idaho: Multi-Sport 

) Russia: Peter the Great 
) Lands of Gods, Heroes 
) Alaska 

) Celtic Lands 

) Kilimanjaro Climb 


> Young Alumni: 
China Passage 


) Serengeti, Zanzibar 


) Duke Marine Lab 
Weekend II 


) Oxford Experience 

) Burgundy, Provence 
) China, Tibet 

) Egypt, the Nile 

) Tanzania Family Safari 


or visit WWV\ 
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Mail to: Duke Alumni Association 

Education & Travel 

Box 90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572 

or fax: (919) 660-0148 or phone: (919) 684-2988 


Jonathon Bristol Fisher '06 has been selected to 
participate in the Japan Exchange and Teaching 
Program. He will spend one year immersed in 
Japanese i ulture as an assistant language tea her In 


Hiroshima Prefecture 


Daniel B. Englander '08 is vice president of 
Shoeboxed, a company that offers online organiza 
tion of receipts and other documents for small busi 
nesses and independent users. The company was 
founded in 2006 by Taylor Mingos '07 


Robert Justin Papadakis '08 has been appoint 
ed to Developers Diversified Realty’s management 
training program. The program, which takes 18 
months to complete, was designed to create experi 
enced commercial real-estate leaders. 


MARRIAGES: Laurie Frances Sapperstein 
00 to Mare Howlett on May 25, 2008. Residence: 
Chapel Hill...Laura M. Whaley '00 to Jason E. 
Morrow '01 on May 2, 2008. Residence: Arlington, 
Va... Ashley Suzanne D’Uva '03 to Michael 
Perry on June 7, 2008. Residence: New York... 
Ashley Elizabeth Ruff '03 to Stanley Tyler 
Hollmig ‘04 on March 10, 2007. Residence: Dallas... 
Audra LeAnn Eagle '06 to Andy Sung Bin 
Yun '06 on July 26, 2008. Residence: Los Angeles. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Robin Smith 
Everhart '00 and Drew Everhart '99 on June 20, 
2008. Named Jack Robert...Second child and first 
daughter to Shannon Magaw Thomas ’01 and 
R. Simmons Thomas '01 on Feb. 1, 2008. Named 
Cora Katherine. 


Deaths 


Allan W. Herdman A.M. 31 of Sarasota, Fla., on 
May 22, 2008. The director of corporate employee 
programs at General Motors, he moved to Florida 
after his retirement. He wrote publications in the fields 
of industrial safety and employee relations and also 
taught in various universities in the U.S. and abroad. 


Edna H. Love Adams °34 of Concord, N.C., on 
June 7, 2008. She worked for May Hosiery and 
Burlington Mills in Burlington, N.C. In Rye, N.Y., 
she was an active volunteer for many organizations, 
including the Girl Scouts of America, Planned 
Parenthood, and the Red Cross Bloodmobile. She 
was also an ad hoc member of the board of directors 
of the Friends of the Library. She is survived by a 


daughter, Judith Adams Galitski 62, anda son. 


Mary Yarbrough Brinkmeyer °35 of Raleigh, on 
May 14, 2008. She was a member of many organiza- 
tions, including the National Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America, the Junior League of Washington, 
the Mayflower Society, and the Order of the Crown in 
America. She is survived by a daughter, Elizabeth 
Brinkmeyer Graham °67; a son, Robert H. 
Brinkmeyer "73; five grandchildren, including Nancy 
Graham Ford '97; and four great-grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Shands Dell 35 of Orlando, Fla., on 
May 31, 2008. She owned and operated Window 
Décor, one of the first design studios in Gainesville, 
Fla. She is survived by two daughters; four grandchil- 
dren; eight great-grandchildren; and a cousin, 
Thomas K. Townsend '80. 


Margaret Hassell Griffin 35 of Greenbrae, 
Calif., on March 23, 2008. 


Edward Walter Smith Jr. 936 of Sonora, Calif., 
on April 19, 2008. After graduating from Duke with 
a major in sociology, he earned his B.D. from Union 
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Theological Seminary in New York. He is survived 
by his wife, Sally; two daughters; and two sons. 


Roger H. Wall 37 of Winter Park, Fla., on Feb. 27, 
2007. He was a tennis player at Duke and a Navy vet- 
eran of World War II. He is survived by his wife, 
Sonia; a daughter; three sons; a sister; six grandchil- 
dren; two great-grandchildren; and a niece, 
Marianne C. Jacobi '07. 


Genevieve Tolson Dunn ‘38 of Raleigh, on May 6, 
2008. In New Bern, N.C., she was co-chair of the ¢ jood 
Neighborhood Council, which focused on improving 
race relations, and was chair of the Craven County 
school board. She is survived by two sons, including 
Glenn T. Dunn '66; two daughters; and a brother. 


Sarah A. Wilson Eckbert R.N. '38 of Winter 
Park, Fla., on May 12, 2008. She was an active member 
of the Cramerton Presbyterian Church in Cramerton, 
N.C., and the Gaston County, N.C., Republican 
women’s organization. She is survived by her husband, 


William F. Eckbert M.D. °39: a son; and a daughter. 


Jean Dipman Sutton 738 of Hendersonville, 
N.C., on April 10, 2008. She worked as a department- 
store buyer before becoming a homemaker. A writer 
and painter, she published several articles in Reader's 
Digest. She is survived by her husband, Ken; three 
sons; a daughter; three stepchildren; eight grandchil- 
dren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Arnold L. Field M.D. °39 of Baltimore, on June 8, 
2008. He was retired from his private gynecology prac- 
tice. He is survived by his wife, Marion, and a daughter. 


Elsie Gangle Foster R.N. °39 of Gilmanton Iron 
Works, N.H., on Feb. 18, 2006. She worked as a nurse 
at Duke Hospital and Memorial Hospital in Worcester, 
Mass., and as a private-duty nurse. After retiring from 
nursing, she worked as a librarian at Shrewsbury (Mass. ) 
Public Library and ran a doll hospital. She is survived 
by her husband, Elliot O. Foster Jr. J.D. 40; a 


son; a daughter; a sister; and three grandsons. 


Gertrude E. Gilliland 939 of Jacksonville, Fla., on 
July 2, 2008. A writer and artist, she was an early 
contributor to Kalliope magazine, the literary maga- 
zine of Pennsylvania State University. She is survived 
by her mother and a brother. 


Jean Fraser O’Sullivan °39 of Stratford, Conn., 
on April 30, 2008. A lawyer, she practiced with the 
Wall Street firm of Emmet, Marvin and Martin. She 
was the first president of Family Services-Woodport, 
a nonprofit human-services agency for families in the 
Bridgeport, Conn., area. She is survived by her hus- 
band, a son, and two daughters. 


Martha Crocker Roehrig 739 of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on June 4, 2008. During World War II, she 
joined the Red Cross and served in the South Pacific. 
She is survived by her husband, W.D. 


Ernestine Malone Bitting R.N. ’40 of 
Columbia, S.C., on May 11, 2008. She worked as a 
nurse in the Veterans Hospital and in several doctors’ 
offices in Durham. For many years, she ran the nurses’ 
registry in Durham. She then moved to Columbia, 
S.C., where she worked at the South Carolina State 
Hospital until her retirement. She is survived by 
three sons, a brother, and two grandchildren. 


Donn Eugene Kinzle '40 of Phoenix, on 

Oct. 2, 2006. He worked with Kinzle Antiques, 
Art, and Appraisal. He is survived by his wife, 
Regeania; four daughters; two sons; two stepdaugh- 
ters; and 18 grandchildren 


Clifford Reginald Hinshaw Jr. A.M. 41 of 


Clover, S.C., on May 27, 2008. After receiving his 


master’s degree, he became a pilot and flight instr 
tor with the Civilian Pilot training program and ¢ 
tinued flying and instructing in the Army Air Co 
In 1949, he moved to Clover, S.C., and joined M 
Ford and Sons Funeral Home and the Ford Chey 
dealership, where he worked until retirement. He 
survived by his wife, Beth; a daughter; three gran 
children; and two great-grandchildren. 


Oscar Floyd Johnson A.M. '41 of Charlotte: 
May 30, 2008. He taught math and coached foot! 
basketball, and baseball for 43 years at Stony Brox 
School on Long Island, N.Y. He also served as the 
school’s athletics director for 27 years. He is suryi 
by two sons and four grandchildren. 


Susan Warren Yeager 41 of Binghamton, N 
on May 11, 2008. During World War II, she serve 
a nurse at the 65th General Hospital in England « 
was honorably discharged in 1946. She was presid. 
of the Broome County Republican Women’s Club; 
Binghamton, N.Y., and worked in the county ele¢ 
tions office. She is survived by four sons and a brot 


Mary Elizabeth Smith Bartlett '42 of Lisle, 
on Jan. 24, 2008. She majored in economics at D) 
She is survived by two daughters and a son. 





Virginia Seymour Davison 742 of Miami, or 
May 27, 2008. She was a field secretary for her soy 
ty, Zeta Tau Alpha, and a member of many organi 
tions, including the Metro-Dade Library Board ar’ 
the Miami Panhellenic Association. She is surviy 
by ason and two grandchildren. 


Louis H. Fracher °42 of Fishersville, Va., on Ju 
12, 2008. In 1942, he was commissioned as an en: 
in the Navy Reserve and assigned to the Amphib 
Forces in the Pacific Theater from 1943 to 1945. 
After a brief career in public relations, he was 
ordained as an Episcopal priest in 1955. He et 
from active ministry in 1984 and became a clini 
pastoral counselor in substance abuse, working in) 
Charlottesville, Va., until his second retirement i} 
1990. He is survived by his wife, Patricia; three se 
a daughter; two stepdaughter; a stepson; seven _ 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Emily Smither Long Reid '42 of Greensboro 
April 28, 2008. She was an active member of Alp 
Delta Pi sorority and volunteered with Mobile Mé 
and with the Red Cross blood drive. She is surviy) 
by her husband, David; two sons, John D. Long 
‘69 and Thomas S. Long ’71; and a daughter. 


Sue Barrett Stolcis ’42 of Springfield, Va., on 
April 23, 2008. She was a practicing clinical soci 
worker for more than 50 years. She was appoint 
the first State Board of Social Work in Virginia i 
1982 and served until 1991, acting as chair for 
years. In 1982, she opened a private practice and 
1992, was named Social Worker of the Year by 
Virginia chapter of the National Association of 
Social Workers. She is survived by her husband, . 









Louis; a daughter; and a son. 


Alice Booe Bimel ’43 of Cincinnati, on June. 
2008. She was a member of the first docent classé 
the Cincinnati Art Museum, the first chair of the 
museum’s Women’s Committee, and the first wonl 
member of the board of trustees. She also served 4 
the board’s executive committee. Bimel received | 
George Rieveschl Award for her years of service a 
the museum, and the museum’s interior courtyard 
named in her honor. She is survived by her husb 
Carl, and a sister, Esther Booe Pardue ‘62. 


Albert W. Dunn °43 of Hilton Head, S.C., on | 
June 7, 2008. He enlisted in the Army Air Force 






















erve and was called to active duty his senior year 
t uke. As a pilot, he flew 48 missions in Italy and 
ynern Europe. He is survived by his wife, Theresa; 
sons, including Stephen R. Dunn ’72; anda 
ahter, Christie Dunn Miller B.S.N. 74. 


tid E. Hambsch 743 of Baltimore, on Aug. 14, 


07. He retired from the Maryland State Highway 
\cainistration as assistant chief. He is survived by 
jivife, Virginia; a son; and a granddaughter. 


dn B. Ricketts Jr. B.S.M.E. '43 of Oak Harbor, 
h., on April 24, 2008. He was assigned as a sen- 
yrade officer aboard destroyers in the Pacific until 
9) and remained in the Navy Reserve until 1956. He 
sed E.J. du Pont de Nemours and Co. in research 
ndevelopment and subsequently worked for six 

es with Sylvania Aviation Services. He is survived 
ylis wife, Patricia; two sons; four stepchildren; six 
rédchildren; nine great-grandchildren; and three 
rt-great-grandchildren. 


\avia McRae Schoolfield ’43 of Durham, on 
|7, 2008. She managed real-estate interests in the 
hadhills region of North Carolina. She is survived 
yaree sons, including Henry Schoolfield II! 
“two grandsons; and two granddaughters. 


in Roess Shelton ’43 of Culleoka, Tenn., on 
19, 2008. She volunteered at Maury Regional 
ital in Columbia, Tenn., and was a member of 
hQuaestio club, mahjong club, Maury County 
Halen Club, James K. Polk Memorial Association, 
Inthe board of trustees of the Rose Hill Endow- 

nit Association. She is survived by three daughters, 
iN two granddaughters, two grandsons, and three 
(rit-grandchildren. 


| 





James Kenneth Thomas Sr. ’43 of Greensboro, 
on May 5, 2008. A World War II veteran, he contin- 
ued to serve in the Navy Reserve after the war, retir- 
ing after 23 years with the rank of commander. He 
was a plant manager for Boren Clay Products Co. in 
Goldston, N.C., until 1962, when he became the vice 
president of personnel and public relations at Boren’s 
Pleasant Garden, N.C., office. Later he was managing 
director of the Carolinas Concrete Masonry Associa- 
tion. He is survived by his wife, Vivian; three sons; 
two brothers; two sisters; and three grandchildren. 


Roy E. Bell B.D. ’44 of Concord, N.C., on May 27, 
2008. He spent many years preaching to congrega- 
tions in the Western North Carolina United 
Methodist conference. He is survived by three sons, 
five grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


John Shue Hamman 744 of Harrisburg, Pa., on 
June 27, 2008. During World War II, he served in the 
Navy, and following the war, he graduated from the 
University of Pittsburgh Medical School. He was a 
captain in the Army Medical Corps during the Korean 
War. He served as executive director and co-founder of 
the American Board of Quality Assurance and Utili- 
zation Review Physicians for seven years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Betty; a son; two daughters; a sister; 
eight grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


William E. Rowe Jr. M ’44 of Tyler, Texas, on 
April 20, 2008. He practiced pediatric medicine in 
Tyler from 1952 until his retirement in 2001. He is 
survived by his wife, Joy; a son; two daughters; a step- 
son; a stepdaughter; four grandchildren; two step- 
grandchildren; and several great-grandchildren. 


Roy L. Smart Jr. ’44 of Charlotte, on June 5, 


2008. He served in the Navy for two years during 
World War I]. He was employed for 38 years by 
Mathieson Alkali Works (now Olin Corp.) and 
retired in 1985 as southeast regional sales manager. 
He is survived by his wife, Florence; two daughters; 
three sons, including Lee W. Smart ’82; a sister; 
and 16 grandchildren. 


John S. Brand ’45 of Glasgow, Ky., on March 4, 
2008. For 35 years, he was a research psychologist 
and training evaluator for the Army Soldier Support 
Center at Fort Harrison in Indianapolis. He served 
with the Army in Europe and the Philippines during 
World War Il. He is survived by a daughter, a brother, 
a grandson, two step-grandchildren, and five great- 
erandchildren. 


Lee N. Collier 45 of Fort Worth, Texas, on June 5, 
2008. He was an architect and tool-design engineer. 
During his career, he contributed to the Saturn space 
program in New Orleans and several aerospace and 
automated system programs in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area. He is survived by his wife, Joyce; a son; a broth- 
er; a granddaughter; and a great-granddaughter. 


Ella Colley Greer B.S.N. ’45, R.N. ’45 of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., on June 21, 2008. After working as a nurse, 
she became a nursing instructor at James Walker 
Memorial Hospital in Wilmington, N.C., and at St. 
Vincent’s Hospital School of Nursing in Jacksonville, 
Fla. She retired in 1986. She is survived by a daugh- 
ter, two sons, a brother, eight grandchildren, and 
numerous great-grandchildren. 


Joan O’Neal Groves ’°45 of Temecula, Calif., on 
April, 24, 2007. At Duke, she was a member of Pi 
Beta Phi sorority. 


Recent legislation renews a temporary 


provision that allows donors age 70 2 


or older to make a direct, tax-free rollover 
of up to $100,000 from a traditional 
or Roth IRA to a qualified charitable 
organization such as Duke—but only until 
the end of 2009. A direct rollover will 

be much better for most donors than a 


taxable withdrawal followed by a gift. 


To learn more about charitable IRA 


rollovers and other “tax-wise” giving 


opportunities, please visit giving.duke. 


edu/giftplanning or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 


Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 
Phone (919) 681-0464 


Fax 


(919) 684-9731 


Email gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
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William J. Scanlon Sr. 8.5.M.E. ‘45 of West 
Windsor, N.Y., on April 26, 2008, He was in the V-12 
program at Duke. In 1950, he earned a J.D. from 
Cornell University and practiced law for 58 years. He 
was a founding partner of the law firm Scanlon & 
Vetrano, He is survived by his wife, Sandra; four sons; 
a daughter; three sisters; 13 grandchildren; and three 


great-grandchildren 


James H. Turner ‘45 of Tampa, Fla., on May 20, 
2008. He served in the Navy from 1944 to 1946 and 
in the Navy Reserve from 1949 to 1960. After his 
father retired, he became the head of the family busi- 
ness, Turner Marble and Granite Co., retiring himself 
in 2003. He was also a certified public accountant. 
He is survived by his wife, Frances; a daughter; a sis 
ter; a grandson; and two granddaughters. 


Joseph Frisch B.S.M.E.'46 of Berkeley, Calif., on 
June 15, 2008. As a manufacturing researcher, he de- 
veloped the early use of computer-aided design (CAD). 
His lab was also one of the first in the country to in- 
vestigate direct numerical control in design and man- 
ufacturing. He was professor emeritus of mechanical 
engineering at the University of California-Berkeley, 
where he taught from 1951 until his retirement in 
1985. He is survived by his wife, Joan; a daughter; two 
sons; and a nephew, Cedric F. Walker Ph.D. ’78. 


Leroy H. Keller Jr. ’46 of Philadelphia, on June 
28, 2008. He served as a corporal in the Army during 
World War I] and earned a Bronze Star for his service 
at the Battle of the Bulge. For over 30 years, he was 
president and owner of Lee Keeler Inc., an advertis- 
ing agency. He is survived by his wife, Helen; a son, 
Leroy H. Keeler III '74; a daughter; a brother; and 
two grandchildren. 


Johnsie Curry Kosinski R.N. '46 of Riverside, N.C., 
on June 28, 2008. For many years, she worked as a 

nurse in Orange County, Calif., before entering nurs- 
ing supervision. She retired as the nursing supervisor 
of Martin Luther Hospital in Anaheim, Calif. She is 
survived by a son, a daughter, and six grandchildren. 


Nash M. Love B.S.M_E. ’46 of Greenville, N.C., on 
May 24, 2008. A veteran of World War II, he served 
on the USS President Jackson in the Pacific theater 
and was invited to join the V-12 program at Duke. 
After working as a design engineer and chief engi- 
neer for two companies, he started his own company. 
From 1959 to 1990, he was president and then chair 
of the board and CEO of Nash M. Love and Associ- 
ates, an engineering and facility-planning consulting 
company in Washington. He is survived by his wife, 
Anne Henderson Love ’48; two daughters; a son; 
four grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Jeanne Crowell Thorpe Covington °47 of 
Naples, Fla., on Dec. 12, 2006. She was a member of 
Kappa Alpha Theta sorority. 


William E. Dimmock Jr. ’47 of Woodbridge, Va., 
on May 8, 2008. He was a member of Pi Kappa Alpha 
fraternity. He is survived by his wife, Hilda. 


Fred E. Friend '47, A.M. 48 of Nashville, Tenn., 
on May 10, 2008. He was a Navy veteran. He served 
as a minister in Chattanooga, Tenn., and as a professor 
of English at David Lipscomb College, now known as 
Lipscomb University. He was also commissioner of 
public welfare for the state of Tennessee for four 
years. He is survived by his wife, Barbara; two daugh- 
ters; a son; and five grandchildren. 


Gene Swartz Minter R.N. ’47 of Sanford, Fla., on 
March 27, 2008. 


Dorothy J. Nicholson R.N. ’47 of Plumtree, 
N.C., on May 15, 2008. She was a member of the 
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Cadet Nursing Corps during World War Il. She 
worked as a nurse for 40 years. She is survived by two 
sisters-in-law, a nephew, and four nieces. 


James T. Thompson '47 of Charlotte, on April 
8, 2008. A World War II Navy veteran, he retired as 
an electrical engineer from Alltel Corp. He is sur- 
vived by four sons, a daughter, and 10 grandchildren. 


Fred W. Baldwin B.S.E. '48 of Austin, Texas, on 
Noy. 15, 2007. He was an engineer at IBM for 30 
years, retiring in 1981. He is survived by his wife, 
Myrtice; two daughters; and two grandsons. 


Ethel W. Howe °48 of Louisville, Ky., on April 28, 
2008. For many years she worked as Christian educa- 
tion director for Highland Presbyterian Church in 
Louisville. She worked in a similar position in 
Shreveport, La., before returning to Louisville and 
becoming a social worker for the state of Kentucky. 
She is survived by a brother. 


Dan E. Walton LL.B.’48 of Palm Beach, Fla., on 
June 13, 2008. After four years in the Army, he was 
discharged from the Army Air Corps in 1946. He 
worked at the law firm of Butler, Binion, Rice and 
Cook until he was appointed a Harris County assis- 
tant district attorney in 1953. He was elected district 
attorney for Harris County, Texas, in 1954. He is sur- 
vived by two sons, a daughter, and six grandchildren. 


Esther Marrotte Brown M.R.E.’49 of Hardwick, 
Vt., on Feb. 13, 2008. She was ordained an Episcopal 
priest and served as vicar and then rector of St. John 
the Baptist Church in Hardwick and as vicar of St. 
John the Evangelist Church in Needles, Calif. She is 
survived by her husband, Averell; a son; a daughter; 
three brothers; and many grandchildren. 


Lee H. Henkel Jr. ’49, J.D. 52 of Alpharetta, Ga., 
on May 30, 2008. He practiced tax and corporate law 
in Columbus, Ga., from 1952 to 1971 and was a sen- 
ior partner at Swift, Page, Henkel and Chapman. In 
1971, he was appointed the ranking assistant general 
counsel of the U.S. Treasury Department and chief 
counsel of the IRS. In 1973, he returned to Atlanta 
and practiced tax and corporate law. He is survived 
by his wife, Barbara Davidson Henkel ’52; two 
daughters, including Lynn Henkel ’75; a son, Lee 
H. Henkel III °74; a brother; and six grandchildren, 
including Tyler Henkel ’04. 


William C. McLean III ’49 of Tampa, Fla., on 
April 27, 2008. He began his legal career in Tampa, 
joining his father’s practice. For 25 years, he was 
general counsel to the Tampa-Hillsborough County 
Expressway Authority. After retiring from the 
expressway authority, he practiced law with his son. 
He is survived by his wife, Ruthanne; two daughters; 
two sons; a brother; and five grandchildren. 


Michael E. Rudisill B.S.E.E. 49 of Hendersonville, 
N.C., on June 1, 2008. He was a torpedo bomber with 
the Navy Air Corps. He retired from Western Electric 
and Tandy Corp. He was also on the founding board 
of Alamance Community College and was an instruc- 
tor at Asheville: Buncombe Technical College. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary Katherine; four daughters; 
three sons; a stepdaughter; a stepson; three brothers; 
11 grandchildren; and a step-grandchild. 


John T. Shaffer '49 of Bethlehem, Pa., on May 30, 
2008. He was a lifelong employee of Bethlehem Steel 
and retired as assistant treasurer. He is survived by his 
wife, Ann, and two children. 

Richard Schriver Barry ’50 of Carlisle, Pa., on 
May 6, 2008. He served in the Marine Corps for 33 
years. A member of the Navy V-12 program, he was a 
veteran of World War II] and the Korean and Vietnam 


wars. He was awarded numerous medals and awar 
including the Legion of Merit, the Joint Services 

Commendation Medal, the Navy and Marine Co 
Commendation Medal, the World War I Victory 
Medal, the National Defense Service Medal with 
Bronze Star, and the Korean Service Medal with; 
Bronze Star. He organized the Bedford County (P) 
Federated Literacy system and served as president 
the Bedford County school board for 12 years. He 
chaired the governance committee of the Pennsy| 
vania State Library System and the board of trust 
of the Pennsylvania Library Association and was; 
member of the Bedford County Children and You 
Services Advisory Board. He is survived by his wit 
Nancy; two daughters; and a brother. 


Jacques D. Beaumont ’50 of Newport Beach. 
Calif., on April 10, 2008. At Duke, he played 
varsity soccer and graduated with a major in econ: 
ics. He is survived by his wife, Marion Spring ; 
Beaumont A.M. '50; and a daughter, Suzanne 
Marion Beaumont B.S.E. ’80. 





Corinne Marvin Schultz ’50 of Fort Meyers, | 
on May 8, 2008. She majored in chemistry at Duk 
and then earned an M.S.N. at Yale University. Sh 
survived by a son, a daughter, four grandsons, and) 
two granddaughters. 


Harry W. Thorne M.F. 50 of Oregon, Wis., on: 
May 2, 2008. He worked with the Department of 
Natural Resources. He is survived by his wife, Phy 
two sons; and two daughters. 


William Lee Baldwin ’51 of Hanover, N.H.,¢ 
May 8, 2008. Before attending Duke, he served in 
Army. While finishing his Ph.D. at Princeton Uni 
versity in 1958, he joined the faculty at Dartmout: 
College. He was John French Professor of econom 
from 1958 to 1998. He is survived by his wife, Am 
Sa’adah; a son; a daughter; a sister; three grandchi 
dren; and a cousin, John A. Zunes M.Div. '54.. 


Julia Anne “Kitty” Arendell Hunter ’51 of 
Raleigh, on May 28, 2008. In 1978, she earned an) 
M.A. in education from N.C. State University ang 
became a career counselor. After several years, she 
returned to school and, in 1983, became a licensed 
realtor. From 1983 to 2001, she was a charter men 
of what is now York, Simpson and Underwood rea 
firm. She is survived by five sons; a sister, Helen 

Arendell Ellington ’60; and six grandchildren, 


Kenneth R. Moore B.D. ’51 of Greensboro, on 
May 23, 2008. During World War II, he served in 
Europe in the 78th Infantry Division. He receiv 
the Combat Infantry Badge, the Purple Heart, 
the Bronze Star medals. As a member of the Westt 
North Carolina Conference of the United Methot 
Church, he served churches throughout North 
Carolina. He is survived by his wife, Sara; a daugh 
a son; a brother; and three grandchildren. 


William H. Rice ’51 of Pawleys Island, S.C., on| 
March 18, 2008. As an officer in the Marine Corp 
for 30 years, he served in both the Korean and 
Vietnam wars. He was a Master Mason for 45 year 
and was voted a life member of Pawleys Island 
Masonic Lodge No. 409. He is survived by his wi 
Charline; a son; a brother; a sister; seven grandchij 
dren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Donal M. “Jack” Squires M.Div. '51 of Fair- 
mont, W.Va., on April 6, 2008. During World Wai 
he spent three years in the Army, two of them in{ 
Pacific theater. After becoming a chaplain in the 
Force, he served tours of duty in the U.S., Vietna 
and the Azores. His last duty assignment was as sé 
ior Air Force chaplain at Arlington National Ce 


















rye was aw varded five Air Force commendation 
als. He is survived by his wife, Lou Engle; two 
i; a stepson; and three step-grandchildren. 


es M. Young 51, M.D. ’55 of Lee, N.H., on 

nd, 2008. He served on active duty in the Navy 

I; ) years and on inactive duty for seven years. 

e in the Navy, he became the White House 

¥ ian for Presidents John F. Kennedy and Lyndon 

Janson. He was vice president and medical direc- 
Blue Cross Blue Shield of Massachusetts for 12 

a He was a decorated Knight Commander with 

rf the Equestrian Order of the Holy Sepulchre of 

rilem. He is survived by his wife, Mariette; two 

nsix daughters, including Anne C. Young 

S].'77 and Gretchen C. Young "94; and 14 

aichildren. 


) Robinson Cooper PT. Cert. 52 of 
iind, Texas, on June 28, 2008. She was a depart- 
le) head at Midland Memorial, Parkland, and 

f terian hospitals in Dallas until 1976. In 1983, 
came part owner of We Care Home Health 
lacy, retiring in 1989. She is survived by two step- 
liinters, two stepsons, and a brother. 


n‘les M. Earley Jr. M.D. ’53 of Virginia Beach, 
h.yn May 13, 2008. After serving as a general sur- 
oin the Air Force, he moved to Virginia Beach, 

@ he became co-founder and senior partner of 
irnia Beach Surgery. He retired in 1993. He is sur- 
pbs his wife, Gloria; three daughters; a son; and 
nzrandchildren. 


adlyn H. Lucas 53 of Hattiesburg, Miss., on 

, 2008. He was the youngest Marine in history 
reive the Medal of Honor, for throwing himself 
) jo enemy grenades to prevent the death of fel- 
Aarines. He is survived by his wife, Ruby; four 
la daughter; three stepdaughters; a brother; 15 
achildren; and 16 great-grandchildren. 


oster M. Tucker Jr. B.S.E.E. 53 of High Point, 
Id on May 30, 2008. He attended Duke under the 
al Reserve Officers Training program and, after 
avation, entered the Navy as an officer in the 
iv Engineering Corps. For 53 years, he was 

njpyed by North State Communications and was 
Bont and chair of the board at the time of his 
tiiment. He is survived by his wife, Martha; a son; 
ia and four grandsons. 


ton N. Bass Sr. B.D. 54 of Durham, on June 

2)8. He served with the Army in Europe during 

i War II. For 19 years, he was an elder in the 

on Carolina Methodist Conference and served as 
ister of several churches. He taught in Durham 

it schools for 17 years, retiring in 1986. He is sur- 

by his wife, Emma; a son; a daughter; two sis- 

rsx brother; two grandsons; a granddaughter; and a 

ei granddaughter. 


ert E. Dalton 54 of North Augusta, S.C., on 
a 2008. A World War II veteran, he retired 

ich Food Plan as a sales manager. He is sur- 
v) by his wife, Dorothy; two sons; two daughters; a 
alc a sister; 11 grandchildren; and three great- 








children. 


ales E. West M.EF. 754 of Northport, Ala., on 
a26, 2008. He served with the Army Air Corps in 
irye and Korea. After a career in forestry in 

teon, he retired and joined the Peace Corps, 

hie he served for 11 years in three countries. He is 
ryed by two sisters. 


oI) R. Blue M.Div. ’55 of Gainesville, Fla., on 
ns, 2008. An Army veteran, he served as a 

ned Methodist Church minister for nearly 12 

a) He then served as a VA Medical Center chap- 





lain until his retirement in 1996. He is survived by 
his wife, Linda; a daughter; three sons; and a sister. 


Jerry R. Haupt B.S.M.-E. ’55 of St. Augustine, 
Fla., on Nov. 3, 2006. He is survived by two sons. 


Jane “Jacie” Barber Parish ’55 of Orleans, 
Mass., on April 29, 2008. She worked for the 
Ramapo Indian Hills school district in New Jersey for 
20 years as an adviser to teachers specializing in 
learning disabilities. She is survived by her husband, 
William; a son; a daughter; four stepdaughters; and a 
granddaughter. 


Donald Holmes Baker B.S.M.E. ’56 of Lenoir, 
N.C., on April 5, 2008. After graduating, he founded 
the Grand Manor Furniture Co., serving as president 
and CEO. He retired in 2007. He was active in the 
Lenoir community, and served on many different 
boards. He is survived by his wife, Jeanne; a son; two 
daughters, including Barbara Wendell “Wendy” 
Baker 90; a stepdaughter; and six grandchildren. 


William L. Black ’56 of Knoxville, Tenn., on June 
24, 2008. He established a private cardiology practice 
in Chapel Hill. He later relocated his practice to 
Dayton, Ohio, and conducted cardiac research at 
Wright State University. He retired in 1996. He is 
survived by three sons and six grandchildren. 


Arthur L. Turcotte Jr. 56 of Charleston, S.C., on 
Oct. 3, 2007. He majored in chemistry at Duke. He is 
survived by a daughter. 


Jane Chandler Boulware R.N. 57 of Lakeland, 
Fla., on Dec. 3, 2007. She was active with First Pres- 
byterian Church in Lakeland. She is survived by three 
sons, a brother, two sisters, and four grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Allardice 


Desseéca with real estate buyers and sellers 
in Durham, Chapel Hill, and Raleigh 


North Carolina: our team of experienced 
real estate professionals are well versed in a 
variety of home prices, floor plans, homes 
styles, and neighborhoods and can help you 


achieve your real estate goals. 


To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 





Or call me at REAAK Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 





Relocating Buyers Benefit Big with 
Full Service Triangle Area Exclusive Buyers Agency 


Working with Buyers Advantage Group Realty translates into a hassle-free, time- and money- 
saving experience for all buyers. Identifying compatible neighborhoods and pointing out best 
values are part of the client services typical of Buyers Advantage Group Realty agents. Our 
relocation services are a natural fit for EBA agents because we are free to provide unbiased 
relocation information about the area and specific housing options 


Get a Better Selection of Homes to Choose From 
Whether your dream home 1s new construction or an existing home, our agents” loyalty to only 
the buyer encompasses the full range of homes on the market, including for-sale-by-owner 
homes. As a result, our buyer clients generally have more options, ensuring greater home value 
and buyer satisfaction. 


Find a Loan That's Best for You 


Buyers Advantage Group Realty identifies and cultivates mortgage brokers and 


lenders with the best rates and terms available, the first step in making the buyer’s 


housing 


dollar go further. 


Protect Yourself with a Good Home Inspection 
Our agents thoroughly examine each property to determine the home’s condition prior to writ- 
ing an offer. Our team of home inspectors will confirm your expectations and reassure you that 
there are no unidentified maintenance problems. 


Buyers Advantage Group Realty is the Buyer's choice to be the Buyer's voice 


Contact us today to have your voice heard by calling 919-573-6150 


Buyers Advantage 


Group Realty, LLC 


Visit our website: www.buyersadvantagegroup.net 
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Flora E. Butt Law °57 of Las Vegas, on April 28, 
2008. She worked as an R.N. in Las Vegas and as a 

school nurse for the Clark County, Nev., school dis 
trict until retiring in 1994, She is survived by three 


daughters, a son, and six grandchildren 


William L. Hobart M.F ‘58 of Fort Worth, Texas, 
on May 25, 2007. Ordained an Episcopal priest in 
1965, he was a member of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church. He is survived by his wife, Wanda; two sons; 
two daughters; a brother; five grandchildren; and two 
ereat-grandchildren. 


William E. Johnston °58 of Punta Gorda, Fla., on 
May 29, 2008. At Duke, he was a member of Phi 
Kappa Sigma and majored in political science. He is 
survived by a grandson, Greg Johnston ’| 1. 


Fredrick L. Rich '58, ].D. ’61 of Jacksonville, 
Fla., on May 6, 2008. He was a captain in the Army 
JAG Corps and the Army Reserve. For more than 
40 years, he practiced law in Jacksonville and St. 
Augustine, Fla. He is survived by his wife, Marian; a 
daughter; a son; two granddaughters; and a grandson. 


Edward E. Rieck J.1). 58 of Pittsburgh, on 

April 30, 2008. After graduating, he joined the 
Army and was a member of the Counter Intelligence 
Corps stationed in Berlin. He was general attorney 
for the Consolidated Natural Gas Co. before his 
retirement. He is survived by his wife, Margaret; 
three sons; two brothers; a sister; two granddaughters; 
and a grandson. 

R. Don Higginbotham Ph.D. '59 of Chapel Hill, 
on June 22, 2008. He was the Dowd Distinguished 
Professor of history at UNC-CH and taught for 41 
years. An authority on the American Revolution, he 
was awarded the Army Outstanding Civilian Service 
Medal. He is survived by his wife, Kathy; three sons; 
two stepdaughters; and eight grandchildren. 


George B. Reed Jr. M.D. '59 of Monterey, Calif., on 
March 2, 2008. He graduated from Duke with an M.D. 
in otology and was on the house staff in pediatrics. 


Gerald W. Bray M.Ed. ’61 of Elizabeth City, Va., 
on April 26, 2008. A lifelong educator, he worked as 
a teacher, a counselor, and an administrator at the 
elementary-school, secondary-school, and college 
levels. After retiring, he operated a mobile-home 
park and was a fish farmer. He is survived by three 
sons, a sister, and six grandchildren. 


Ghazi Raji Quebein B.S.E.E. 61 of Amman, Jordan, 
on Oct. 9, 2007. He worked as an engineering con- 
sultant in Kuwait and Amman. He is survived by his 
wife, Sandra; three daughters; and three grandchildren. 


Susan Browne Moody Wilson ’62 of Dallas, on 
July 23, 2008. While living in Los Angeles, she was 
an officer of the Nine O’Clock Players, a community 
theater group for underprivileged children. She also 
organized an annual art show at the Irving Civic 
Center in Texas. She is survived by two sons, includ- 
ing Derek M. Wilson ’86, M.B.A. ’90; a sister; and 
four grandchildren. 

Mary A. Barnes ’63 of Charleston, S.C., on May 
22, 2008. She worked in surgery, endocrinology, and 
cardiology research at the Virginia Medical Center 
and at the Medical University of South Carolina. She 


also played the violin with the Charleston Symphony 


Orchestra and was an officer of the Charleston Music 
Club. She is survived by a brother. 


Charles E. Cecil '63 of Asbury Park, N.J., on June 
1, 2008. In 1967, he became one of the youngest 

members of the New York Stock Exchange. He was a 
partner at the brokerage firm of Murphey, Marseilles, 
Smith & Nammack until retiring in 1996. He is sur- 
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vived by his wife, Karen; two sons; a sister; and five 
grandchildren. 


Noel C. Hunt II H '63, H'68 of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on May 15, 2008. A veteran of the Air Force, 
he was a founding member of the Chattanooga 
Heart Institute. He is survived by his wife, Trisha; 
two sons; a daughter; two stepdaughters; a brother; 
and 10 grandchildren. 


John E. Grauerholz Jr. 63, M.D. °73 of Lees- 
burg, Va., on May 27, 2008. At the start of his career, 
he served as a nurse in the Army Nurse Corps and 
spent time stationed at the 85th Evacuation Hospital 
in Vietnam. Returning to Duke, he completed his 
residency in pathology and a fellowship in forensic 
pathology, serving as the assistant chief medical 
examiner in Chapel Hill. He later worked in the 
offices of chief medical examiner in North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, New York, and New Jersey, where he 
became designated forensic pathologist. In the late 
1970s, he taught pathology at Brown University. 

He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; a daughter; a 
sister; and three grandchildren. 


Wayne H. Lankford '63 of Norfolk, Va., on Dec. 
16, 2006. He was a manager at KGK Management, a 
real-estate company. 


Dale D. Conroy '64, LL.B. 66 of Spruce Pine, 
N.C., on May 27, 2008. He was an FBI agent in 
Chicago and Atlanta, a stockbroker at Merrill Lynch 
in Charlotte, and later was self-employed in the den- 
tal-supply business in Atlanta. He is survived by his 
wife, Ima; a daughter; and a grandson. 


Sheldon Goldgeier H ’64 of Baltimore, on June 
29, 2008. While in private practice in Baltimore, he 
served as team doctor to the Baltimore Orioles. He is 
survived by his wife, Myra; a daughter; a son; a broth- 
er; and two grandsons. 


William W. Thomas Ph.D. ’64 of Harrisonburg, 
Va., on May 22, 2008. He was a professor in the 
department of philosophy and religion at James 
Madison University and, after retiring in 1997, con- 
tinued to serve as a part-time professor. 


Michael O. Wheeler B.S.M.E. '65 of Bonita 
Springs, Fla., on March 30, 2008. He earned his 
M.B.A. from the University of Michigan. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Susan Hanabury Wheeler 
’68; a son; two daughters, Julia C. Wheeler ’93 
and Robin E. Wheeler ’00; and a cousin, 
George J. Baer II ’65. 


Roger T. Parrott A.M. ’68 of Putney, Vt., on May 
29, 2008. He taught at the Putney School, Antioch 
University, Norwich University, and the University 
of Massachusetts-Amherst. He is survived by a son, a 
daughter, a brother, a sister, and two granddaughters. 


William F. Wheeler M.D. 68 of Solana Beach, 
Calif., on June 8, 2008. He served two years at the 
Naval Hospital in Beaufort, S.C., and was an anes- 
thesiologist in Florida and California before leaving 
medicine to travel. He made 26 trips to Africa be- 
tween 1978 and 2000, and some of the paintings and 
artifacts he collected were donated to the Smithsonian 
Institution. He is survived by his wife, Linda; two 
daughters; his mother; and three grandchildren. 


Steven J. Fritz A.M. 71 of West Lafayette, Ind., 
on June 21, 2008. After working at the University of 
Wisconsin-Eau Claire and at Texas A&M University, 
in 1987, he joined the faculty of Purdue University’s 
department of earth and atmospheric sciences, where 
he worked until his death. He is survived by two 
daughters and a sister. 


Margaret Geraci Gregorie '71 of Fort Meyers, 


Fla., on June 20, 2008. After earning her M.A. it 
mentary education from Lesley College in Cambr 
Mass., she taught for three years at the Advent Se 
on Beacon Hill in Boston and then at Warren Ju 
High School in Newton, Mass. She later became 
fabric artist. She is survived by her husband, Dat 
Gregorie M.1). '78; her mother; and a brother, 


Robert L. Friend '72 of Mechanicsburg, Pa., : 
May 12, 2008. At Duke, he majored in mathema 


Steven F. Grittner M.S.E. ’72 of Houston, on 
June 17, 2008. He was a team leader at BP (Briti: 
Petroleum). He is survived by his wife, Kate; a dé 
ter; a son; his father; and two brothers. 


Kim D. Hardingham "72 of West Windsor, N 
on March 26, 2008. He had a career in marketin, 
most recently at Ferrara and Co. He is survived 4 
wife, Jeanne, and three sons. 


Richard Boggs Calaway J.D. ’73 of Little R 
Ark., on April 24, 2008. He worked as an admin’ 
tive law judge for the Arkansas Workers’ Compe 
tion Commission. He was a member of the Arkay 
Bar Association, where he served on the workers 
compensation law section and on the alternative 
dispute resolution section. He is survived by his y 
Margarita, and a daughter. 


Larry Barnes Sr. M.D. '74 of Raleigh, on June 
2008. He was a practicing physician, specializing 
neuro-ophthalmology. He is survived by his wife, 
Cynthia; two sons; and a brother. 


Susan E. Bello °74 of Chapel Hill, on July 6, 2 
She worked at the National Gallery in Washingt 
and the Library of Congress. She received an M.. 
from the University of Virginia in 1982 and an \ 
in library science from UNC-CH in 1985. She we 
at MIT as assistant acquisitions librarian for thre 
years. She then worked in the English departmer 
Duke for six years and at the Davis Library at U) 
CH until her death. She is survived by her moth 
two brothers, a stepbrother, and two stepsisters. - 


Joseph E. Wagstaff ’76 of Charlotte, on Ap 
2008. He was a pediatrician, medical geneticist, 
and researcher, most recently at Carolina Medic¢ 
Center in Charlotte. In 2005, he received the 
Claudia Benton Research Award from the Angel 
Syndrome Foundation Inc. He is survived by his 
mother and a sister. 


Michael E. Burkill B.H.S. ’79 of Durham, on | 
24, 2008. He worked as a physician’s assistant in 
Duke’s departments of orthopedics, neurology, ar 
rehabilitation medicine. He is survived by his wi 
Ninna; a daughter; a son; and a foster brother. 


Levi A. Beckwith M.B.A. ’82 of Raleigh, on 
May 26, 2008. He is survived by his wife, Hattie; 
a daughter; a son; eight grandchildren; and seven 
great-grandchildren. 





Julia Vernon Burris ’86 of Durham, on June 
2008. She was a teacher at Yates Baptist Church 
Preschool. She is survived by her husband, Joh 
C. Burris ’86; two sons; her parents; a sister; ani 
two brothers. 


Marshall W. Sanderford '87 of Albuquerque, 
on May 26, 2008. After graduating, he was an ed 
with HarperCollins College Publishers until 199 
He then became a marketing manager at Mayfie 
Publishing in Mountain View, Calif., and later mo 
to Ruidoso, N.M., to work as assistant pari-mutu 
manager at Ruidoso Downs Race Track. From 2 
to 2007, he was a sales consultant with Ruidoso 
Dealer and at Garcia Subaru in Albuquerque. H 
survived by his mother, father, and stepfather. 


aerson I. Chen B.S.E. ’88 of Annandale, Va. 3 
“bril 30, 2008. He was a patent lawyer for MH2 
cology Law Group in Tysons Corner, Va. He is 
ajed by his wife, Lana; a son; and a daughter. 
einie S. Caudill J.D.’91 of Durham, on May 
hos. She was a partner at Moore and Van 

Id and specialized in litigation. Active in the 
nam community, she provided pro bono represen- 
id through the Volunteer Lawyers Program of 
immm County. She is survived by her mother, a 

te and a brother. 


nC. Machow M.D. 94 of Scottsdale, 
on May 8, 2008. After completing his radiology 
iincy and fellowship at Duke, he moved to 
ndale and joined East Valley Diagnostic Im- 
ir, He is survived by his mother, his father, two 


| 
ofers , and a sister. 


Jiard Eung-Jun Yi A.M. 95 of San Jose, 
i, on Feb. 13, 2006. He was employed by 
ning Electronics Co. 


Blind Mollock Kaplan A.M. "95 of Balti- 
a1) on Dec. 2, 2007. She worked at Duke from 
to 1997 and retired as an employee in the office 
nity College academic deans. She is survived 
‘tr children, mother, siblings, grandchildren, 
dreat-grandchildren. 








210r Lecturing Fellow Siegel 

ll G. Siegel LL.B. 60, of Chevy Chase, Md., died 
ly8, 2008, at the age of 74. Siegel was a senior 
sting fellow at Duke Law School. 

er graduating from Duke, he practiced law in 
elbnville, Fla. In 1964, he joined the law firm of 
rer Fox, where he became partner. 

}} was an active member of the Duke Law com- 
wry, and in 1990, established the Rabbi Seymour 
es! Memorial Moot Court Competition in honor 
hibrother. The moot court competition later 

che an annual lecture series focusing on topics in 
withics, and medicine. He also established the 

al H. Siegel Memorial Scholarship in honor of 

s cher. 

}. served as a director of Duke’s Private Adjudi- 

tin Center, which studied alternate dispute-reso- 


i techniques. 





is survived by his wife, Rochelle; a son; a daughter, 
ir, Siegel Kessler ’86; and four grandchildren. 
‘ttee Emeritus McMahon 

hiAlexander McMahon "42, of Durham, died Oct. 
),)08, at the age of 87. 

her graduating from Duke magna cum laude, he 
asbmmissioned in the Army Air Corps. During 
sa War II, he served in the South Pacific; he was 
an Air Force Reserve officer. He attended 
amard Business School for a year and earned a J.D. 
Bae Law School in 1948. 

tMahon joined the faculty of UNC-CH in 1948, 
tig as a professor of public law and government 
Cs assistant director of the Institute of Govern- 

3) In 1959, he became general counsel and secre- 
fyreasurer of the North Carolina Association of 
nity Commissioners, leaving in 1965 to become 
coresident of Hospital Savings Association. 

}} was the first president of the consolidated 

on Carolina Blue Cross and Blue Shield, serving 
11968 to 1972. He was also president of the 
mjican Hospital Association for 14 years. 

11986, McMahon returned to Durham to become 
fajand professor of the department of health ad- 
intration at Duke Medical Center. Six years later, 

ame executive in residence of the program in 
‘an administration when it was transferred to the 
igh School of Business. 





i 











He joined Duke’s board of trustees in 1970 and 
served as chair from 1971 until he left the board in 
1983. Duke awarded him the University Medal, and 
the American Hospital Association established a 
named chair at Duke in his honor, the J. Alexander 
McMahon Professor of health policy and managment. 

He is survived by his wife, Anne; a son, Alexan- 
der T. McMahon M.B.A. ’82; three daughters; a 
brother; and five grandchildren, including Alexan- 
der R. McMahon ’10. 


Classifieds 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ITALY!! Dalla zuppa ai nocciolini (from soup to nuts) 
comprehensive vacation planning experts since 1961 
Bethesda Travel Center, LLC 301-656-1670 


ciao@bethesdatravel.com 


Great Gift Idea—Turn your digital photo of a 
child, sports star, pet, etc. into a life-size eye- 
catching wall photo, which is movable and 
removable—www. Wallaby Wallstars.com 


Organize all your Estate Records for only $10 
Organize all your estate-related information and 
documents in one place. Organizing kit includes 
pre-labeled folders and instructions. Go to 
www.GetOrganizedHere.com for more details on 
MyEstateRecords or call toll-free 1-877-237-1122. 


Organize your Medical Records, Tax Records, 
Estate Records, or Bills with simple easy-to-use 
organizing kits for only $10 per kit. Go to 
www.GetOrganizedHere.com for more details on 


or call toll-free 1-877-237-1122. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 





Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish Steps, 
Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. jetas}@comceast.net. 


Edisto Island, S.C.: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas5@comceast.net. 


Lake Tahoe Tranquility: Rent our new construc- 
tion retreat. Gourmet kitchen. Private setting. 
Centrally located. 4bed/3.5bath sleeps 10. 
tony@andiamo-ventures.com. 408-930-0122. 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: 
Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, 
and Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net. 


Paris: Marais. Luxury rental in center of Paris. 
Close proximity Picasso Museum, Centre 
Pompidou and other historical sites as well as 
gourmet shops of Rue de Bretagne. See owner's 
website at www.parischapon.com. 


ST. MAARTEN: Enjoy beaches, shopping, din- 
ing in the “Culinary Capitol of the Caribbean.” 
Family home, 1-4 bedrooms, view of St. Barth’s. 
See photos, rates: www.villaplateau.com. 
Mention Duke for discount. 


DUKE MAGAZINE 










Truly generous cut. Distinctive 3 7/16” full roll collar. 
Two-ply Pima Cotton Oxfords. Long sleeves, tail. 
Guaranteed impeccable after 150+ washes. 
White, Blue, Pink, Yellow, Cream. Also Blue, Red, Charcoal, Pink and White Stripes. 





Also: 





Straight Collars- Sea Islands- Sport Shirts- Custom. 
CATALOG AND SWATCHES. Mabe In USA _ Since 1982. 





France: Provencal Farmhouse: Stunning ancestral 
home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, pool. 


Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam 1@comcast.net. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Kiawah: RENOVATED 3BR cottage 300 yds 
from beach. On Night Heron Park with pool. 
(302) 654-8687. carolynmen@comeast.net 


Durham: Coming back to Duke? Why 

stay in a hotel? Try Duke Tower Hotel & 
Condominiums, only three blocks from 

East Campus on Trinity Avenue. Fully- 
furnished and completely equipped. Pool, 
gardens, cable TV/HBO, WiFi, bicycle rental. 
Now serving breakfast in the Historic Tower 
Cafe. THE place for Duke alumni and guests. 
Free 24-hour shuttle to East Campus, Duke 
Medical Center and West Campus. Nightly 
rentals from $80. All major credit cards 
accepted. www.Duke Tower.com. General 


Manager: Lee Richardson, T ’76. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 





Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee applies 
to special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.) or adding an electronically submitted 
logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed, 
or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify 
section (FOR SALE, etc.) and issues in which ad 
should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, NC 
27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, 

and American Express. No orders taken over the 
phone, except by fax. Be sure to include credit- 
card number, expiration date, name, address, 
and phone. Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: November 1, 
mails in mid-January; March-April issue: January 
3, mails in mid-March; May-June issue: March 3, 
mails in mid-May; July-August issue, May 1, mails 
in mid-July; September-October issue: July 1, 
mails in mid-September; November-December 
issue, September 1, mails in mid-November. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


The Rankings Game: Who’s Playing Whom? 


By JOHN ER BURNESS 


S. News & World Report published 
its first annual ranking of the na- 
tion’s best colleges in 1983. In the 
years since, the publication has 
spawned a cottage industry, transformed how 
the public thinks about higher education, 
and in the process made a lot of money. 

Over the past three decades, I’ve had am- 
ple opportunity to dissect the various rank- 
ings or discuss the validity of their method- 
ologies in an effort to explain to a wide range 
of university constituencies, including the 
news media, why the universities where | 
worked—the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign, Cornell, and for the last seven- 
teen years, Duke—were rated where they 
were. It’s fun as | retire from university ad- 
ministration to ruminate on the absurdity of 
it all. 

Ours is a competitive culture, and it should 
be no surprise that many people are inter- 
ested in such external assessments of the 
quality of American higher education. After 
all, students and families spend as much as 
$50,000 a year to go to col- 
lege, and it is reasonable for 
them to want a credible, 


| don’t know anyone in higher 


they make any difference at all to a student. 

The rankings give considerable weight to 
perception and tend to be based on annual 
assessments, as if undergraduate-program in- 
novations or tweakings manifest significant 
change in two semesters. U.S. News has art- 
fully—in the guise of improving the veracity 
of its rankings—made one or more changes 
in its methodology every few years, which 
enables it to argue that there is some shift in 
the quality of institutions that the new 
methodology has captured. The cynic in me 
says that the changing of the methodology 
is more a strategy for getting different re- 
sults in the rankings, which helps the publi- 
cation sell more copies. 

During my years at Duke, the university 
ranked as high as tied for third and as low as 
tied for eighth. The year we tied for third 
was my favorite. Folks at Duke were under- 
standably elated. I recall telling university 
leaders, including our trustees, not to crow 
too much about this jump to our position of 
three because inevitably the methodology 
would change, and we 
would drop a few places— 
which, of course, is what 


Spa ee to education who believes ee 

relp guide their thinking : : y favorite magazine 
about where to make that that the Magazine rankings ranking experience wasn’t 
significant investment. can capture what makes with U.S. News but with 


That said, I don’t know 
anyone in higher educa- 
tion whom I’ve talked to 
since the ratings game be- or effective 
gan who believes that the : 
magazine rankings can Ccap- 
ture what makes the experience offered by 
an individual institution unique or effec- 
tive. The precision that U.S. News purports 
its methodologies reveal is, on the face of it, 
rather silly. If you look at the top ten insti- 
tutions, you will see that some of them are 
separated by small fractions of a percent. In 
the Olympics, those fractions make a differ- 
ence, but it’s hard to understand how, in the 
real-life breadth of activities of a university, 
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the experience offered by an 
individual institution unique 


Money magazine, which, 
in the 1990s, had a “Best 
Buys in Higher Education” 
issue. In that one, the pub- 
lic universities, almost by 
definition, ended up hav- 
ing a built-in advantage, although fifteen 
private institutions were listed among the 
top 100. Duke was not among the fifteen, 
much to the consternation of some of our 
trustees and others. So I met with the edi- 
tors of Money and asked how we could be 
ranked in the top ten in the country in 
other ratings (as skeptical as I was about 
them) and not make the top-ten private 
institutions in Money’s listing. They mum- 





bled something about our li 
resources, and I was able to, 
ment that their numbers 
wrong. The next year, Money: 
out with a new category: “Costly Sel 
That Are Worth the Price.” Duke was re 
highly in that, and people at Duke 
pleased. Alas, I didn’t keep the pressu 
the magazine, and one year later, it dro 
the category. 

I remember well a wonderful speech 
distinguished faculty member at my) 
freshman convocation several years: 
The scholar compared the founding of 
institution to Odysseus’ journey, noting 
both had decided not to let others d 
who they were. He urged the freshme 
create their own identity through the ch 
they made during their college years. ¥ 
in a moment or two of the faculty me 
taking his seat, the chancellor of the 
versity—a person I admire enormou; 
told the assembled freshmen and theit 
ents that while the information was er 
goed publicly until 11:59 that night, h 
comfortable telling them in confidene 
the university for the first time had a 
the top ten of U.S. News rankings. TH 
sponse was predictable, with students ji 
ing up and down, and parents smiling 4 
thought that their investment clearly 
going to be worth it. The faculty me} 
sat there, his head bowed. 

I always said when reporters and 0} 
sought my reaction to Duke’s being raj 
somewhere in the top ten: “It’s nice to 
confirmed what we know about the q 
of our students and faculty. But magj 
ratings are really designed to help sell 
zines. Students should visit a campus, § 
real time learning about the academi 
grams, and determine whether or not 
have the right fit with a particular in 
tion.” I still think that’s very sound ad 



























Burness, visiting professor of the practice 
of public policy, previously served as senio} 
vice president for public affairs and gove 
relations. A longer version of this essay 0 
nally appeared in The Chronicle of Hig 
Education, September 5, 2008. 
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and the magic of your Duke experience. 


Reunions Weekend features Duke Arts and Academics, beginning with 
Spotlight Speakers on Friday: Kevin White, Duke’s new director of 
athletics; and Reggie Love ’05, personal assistant to President-elect 
Barack Obama. Look for Saturday sessions on going green, the new 
face of feminism, future foreign policy, and 21st-century sexuality— 
plus music, dance, and art from students, faculty, and alumni. 









Reunions begin online at www. DukeReunions.com 
Click on your class year to see lodging and travel options, who is 
coming, what they’ve been doing, and to submit your own class note. 
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WORLD WAR IIL Read additional reflections not featured in print and view a Google map with 
wartime photos. Submit your World War II experiences to be included online. 


MARINE LAB Watch videos about coastal research from Duke Marine Lab faculty members. 


FCC’s MARTIN earn more about the agency’s biggest broadcasting controversies in recent years. 


FULL FRAME Join Duke University Photography in a behind-the-scenes video that captures the creation 
of this year’s men’s basketball team poster. 
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New York Times photographer and alumnus 
Jim Wilson trains his discerning eye on people, 
places, and events around the world 
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T. Benjamin Massey T’48 and his wife, 
Bylee Hunnicutt Massey, set up their first 
gift annuity when Ben and his brothers 
fel-Tetfol-o MoM ure < Me Mell imireurelaiire mld 
parents. The Massey Family Endowment 
supports the Duke Chapel, where the 
Massey family often worshipped together, 
and serves as a permanent tribute to 
the late William and Sarah Massey. Ben 
and Bylee’s gift annuity provides them 
with an income stream for life, and will 
be used later to help build the family fund 


More recently, Ben and Bylee established 
two “deferred payment” gift annuities 
supporting financial aid. Ben served for 
twenty years as chancellor and president 
of University of Maryland University 
College, so he and Bylee understand the: 
transformative power of higher education. 
“Of all the needs facing universities 
today,” Ben said,”financial aid is the 
most urgent. If we don’t support the 
students who have financial need, then 
we miss out on at least half of our nation’ s 
future leaders.” 


A “deferred payment” gift annuity 
can be a useful financial planning tool. 
The donor receives an immediate 
rolsrelitielel-Mehae(-re Veit melite Me ial Uifeak 
begin at a predetermined point in 
the future. Ben and Bylee’s “deferred 
payment” gift annuities will provide their 
children with an income stream in their 


"retirement years; ultimately, the funds 


will be used to establish a need-based 
scholarship fund in Trinity College. 


There are many ways a gift to Duke can 
assist with financial planning. To explore 
options, please visit giving.duke.edu/ 
giftplanning or contact: 








Duke University Office of Gift Plannin 
IsXoy- ann 001010) 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
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Still Moments photos by Jim Wilson; introductory essay by Bridget Booher 30 
A longtime New York Times photographer has captured the sweeping currents of history, 
from natural disasters to politicians caught in unguarded moments 


Clip Artist by David Walters 42 


As senior producer, chief researcher, and self-styled “cataloguer of lies,” alumnus 
Adam Chodikoff is a vital link in the comedic ecosystem of The Daily Show with Jon Stewart 


Descended from Darwin by Karl Leif Bates 48 
How does one species become two, and what keeps them that way? Why isn’t there 

just one good, all-purpose fruit fly? Charles Darwin didn’t know the details; biology professor 
Mohammed Noor has a few ideas 


Study Binge by Robert J. Bliwise 54 
The illicit use of drugs prescribed to treat attention disorders is fraught with medical, 

legal, and ethical concerns—even as it expresses the human imperative to work 

with ever-greater efficiency 
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Quad Quotes 
Good times for soup, new goals for engineering, better pay for judges 


Forum 
Crime happens, reading declines, evolution triumphs 
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Gazette 
Enlarging the applicant pool, collaborating in the arts, mapping the oceans, 
gauging the aging brain; Campus Observer: inventions for the disabled; 
OGA: finding a future for journalism 





Alumni Register 63 
Intellectual excitement and the Duke Idea, study abroad and a welcome-back party, 

two generations and a shared board role; Retrospective: the road to the Rhodes; mini-profiles: 
health crusader, barbecue promoter, character-driven actor 


Under the Gargoyle 80 


Literature redefined 





na recent afternoon, it was 
standing-room only in a lecture 
hall. The occasion was what 
members of the biology depart- 
ment had labeled “Noorfest,” a celebra- 
tion of their colleague Mohamed Noor. 

Noor, whose work is featured in this 
issue, was just back from London. He 
was there to receive a Darwin-Wallace 
Medal, awarded by the Linnean Society 
on an impressively infrequent basis—it’s 
been every fifty years, though the pace 
will now accelerate—to a handful of 
individuals for “major advances in evo- 
lutionary biology.” The latest awards 
coincided with the 200th birthday of 
Charles Darwin. 

Modern science, Noor told his London 
audience, has made great strides in map- 
ping out the genetic underpinnings of 
life. Still, he said, a full understanding of 
evolution “requires observing organisms 
carefully in their natural environment,” 
much in the spirit of Darwin. 

At the Noorfest, his undergraduate, 
graduate, and postdoctoral advisers paid 
tribute to their former student. Noor, it 
was noted, published his first paper just 
three years into graduate school, having 
stuck with a topic that he was told would 
lead nowhere. Seven other papers quickly 
followed; the total is now around eighty. 

The three older scientists talked 
about their former student’s scholarly 
drive (and his driving for fast food). 
Other characteristics made him a natu- 
ral selection for acclaim: Noor’s under- 
graduate mentor called him “one of the 
nicest human beings on the planet.” 

For Duke Magazine, this issue marks a 
Clay Felker Fellow evolution. The newly 
married Jacob Dagger ’03, whose range 
as a writer and depth as a thinker proved 
to be remarkable, is bound for the Bay 
Area. His successor, Aaron Kirschenfeld 
’07, has been a Chronicle columnist, a 
magazine-journalism standout student, a 
B.N. Duke Scholar, and the Blue Devil 
mascot—a background that promises to 
keep editorial spirits high. 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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QUAD QUOTES 


“This portrays a very pessi 

mistic outlook for the con- 
sumer. There will be a high 
demand for soup—perhaps 


from the soup kitchens?” 


Te) | jriting about ar 


economic assessment that 
determined Campbell Soup 
Company was less likely to 
default on its debt than the 
U.S. government, on the blog 


Duke Research Advantage 


“Come on, replace Steve? 
, sii ” 
No. He’s irreplaceable. 
—Tim Cook M.B.A. ’88, ina 
November 2008 article in 
Fortune; Cook assumed the 
responsibility for Apple Inc.’s 
daily operations from an ailing 
Steve Jobs in January 


“l was hoping for a moral 
epiphany that this was 
wrong, but alas, capitalism 
did what dignity didn’t.” 


—Norman Underwood ’08, 
on the closing of the contro- 
versial website Juicycampus. 

com, in The Chronicle of 
Higher Education. Launched 
by Matt Ivester ’05, the 

site allowed people to post 
anonymous and often 
salacious messages about 
classmates. Ilvester blamed 
the site’s demise on dwindl- 
ing ad revenue 





“Doctors should be making 
efforts to curb these higher- 
order multiple gestations, 
but it really is still up to the 
individual physician. There 
aren’t any laws or legal ram- 
ifications to it.” 


--Geeta Swamy, an assistant 
professor of obstetrics and 
cology at Duke, on the 
y birth of octuplets toa 
woman in California, in the Los 
Angeles Times 






“Vive la France, vive le 
Fresnoy, vive Duke!” 









—George McLendon, dean of 
the faculty of Arts & Sciences 
and dean of Trinity College, 





on his blog The Dean’s List, 
about the establishment 

of a collaborative effort 
between Duke and Le Fresnoy, 
France’s National Studio for 
Contemporary Arts 


“T could just see Godzilla 
coming over the top of the 
chapel and coming onto 
the quad.” 


—Vice President for Student 
Affairs Larry Moneta, on the 
issue of extending on-campus 
filming rights to Hollywood 
outlets, in The Chronicle 


“One of the barriers to treat- 
ment with acupuncture is 
getting people to under- 


stand that while needles 
used, it is not a painful 


experience. It is a meth¢ 
for releasing your body’s 
own natural painkillers. 
—Tong Joo Gan, profess’ 
anesthesiology, W 
research shows acupun 
works better than pharma 
tical drugs to reduce the sé 


ity and frequency of ch 
headaches, on ABC 


“As we emerge from eig 
years of extravagant exe 
tive claims of unreviewé 
authority, Congress shoul 
especially scrupulous ab 


aing a solid legal basis for 
wroversial actions.” 


—/alter Dellinger, Douglas B. 
laggs Professor Emeritus of 
law, on Congressional dis- 

ac2ement over the seating of 

i¢, Roland Burris, in The New 
! York Times 


Sine of our greatest 

rlgy challenges require 
Aineering breakthroughs, 
Oscientific discoveries. 

H principles that explain 
0 a battery works, for 
<nple, are old news. 

ua lightweight and 
deffective battery pack 
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with enough juice to power 
a car over long distances 
remains an elusive goal.” 


—Henry Petroski, Aleksandar 
S. Vesic Professor of civil 
engineering and professor of 
history, in an op-ed in The 
Washington Post; Petroski 
argues that engineering 
advances will be crucial to 
the Obama administration’s 
energy policy 


“Anger kills. It’s not just that 
it can damage your heart— 
which it does—but it’s also 

been found in epidemiolog- 
ical studies to identify peo- 

ple who are more likely to 


have a heart attack or drop 
dead from any cause.” 


—Redford Williams, director 
of Duke’s Behavioral Medicine 
Research Center, on the 
results of a study that 

found high levels of stress in 
young mothers, on 
parenting.com 


“The country wants and 
deserves the strongest possi- 
ble judiciary, and we should 
be willing to pay for that.” 
—David F. Levi, dean of Duke 
Law School, in The New York 
Times, on whether Congress 


should raise the salaries of 
federal judges 
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“So, if we’re really going to 
help people quit, this em- 
phasizes the need to do more 
than tell people to resist 
temptation. We also have 
to help them break that ha- 
bitual response.” 


—Joseph McClernon, associate 
professor of psychiatry and 
behavioral sciences at Duke 

Medical Center, on the results 
of a new study conducted 

at Duke that suggests failure 
to quit smoking is linked to 
seeing images of smoking, in 
The Washington Post 


Jon Gardiner 
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Please limit letters 
to 300 words and 
include your full 
name, address, and 
Class year or 

Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 
length and clarity. 


Owing to space 
constraints, we are 
unable to print all 
letters received. 
Published letters 
represent the range.of 
responses received. 
For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine. 
duke.edu. 


e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu 





Campus Crime 


Your recent article on crime 
at Duke [Crime Happens,” 
November-December 2008] 
documents well the changes 
to security occurring on 
campus since the violent 
tragedies at Virginia Tech 
and other U.S. campuses 
last year. | appreciate the 
open discussion of crime at 
Duke and the challenges in 
making it safer. 

However, a fully honest 
discussion of campus crime 
would have to include sexu- 
al violence, which, with the 
exception of a mention of the 
lacrosse scandal, was glar- 
ingly absent here. Several 
acts of sexual violence 
against students occur on 
and around campus each 
semester (ten in 2005, ac- 
cording to Duke’s Annual 
Crime Report). By excluding 
sexual violence, your article 
perpetuates the silence that 
so often surrounds this crime, 
silence that keeps many of 
its victims from coming for- 
ward and seeking help. 


Joel Sholtes ’04 
Carrboro, North Carolina 


Editor’s note: A cover story 
focusing on sexual assault on 
campus, “The Silent Epidemic,” 
ran in the March-April 2005 


issue of Duke Magazine. 


Ms. Booher states that “back 
then,” things might not 
have been as safe as now. 

I was at Duke in a back- 
then period, ’52 to ’56. 
Things were very safe. No 
dorm doors were locked; 
books, coats, umbrellas, 
and anything else that you 
left in the dining halls were 
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safe until you retrieved them. 
There were beer parties, 
usually at a gate, and parties 
on weekends, seldom cam- 
pus cops, and never locals, 
and I am not sure what a 
bacchanalian free-for-all is. 


Mark P. Johnson Jr. °56 
Charlotte 


Precision Relative 


I laughed when I read that 
Dr. Scott Huettel [Ph.D. 
99] is attracted to econom- 
ics because of its “precision” 
(“Let It Ride,” November- 
December 2008]. The 
world’s economic systems 
are failing, the markets are 
in turmoil, the best brains 
are clueless (other than the 
Democrats’ certainty that 
it’s all Bush’s fault), and he 
likes it because of its preci- 
sion. What a wiggly world 
psychologists must live in. 


Bob Anderson ’55 
The Villages, Florida 





Funky Times 
The Big Funk photo [Regis- 


ter, November-December 
2008] made me smile. It was 
taken in October 1969. I 
missed the photo op by a few 
minutes but enjoyed seeing 
many old friends. Just to let 
you know, the fellow in the 
upper left corner was Hutch 
Traver 71, the student-body 
president. 





Harold Stull 70 
Kensington, Maryland 


As one of the proprietors of 
Big Funk, it was sweet to see 
my old friends, living and 

dead, at that wonderful mo- 


ment so many years ago, and 
I send them kisses and love 
because they all deserve it. I 
hope to see at least one or 

more of them before I die. By 
the way, who took that pic- 
ture? He knows who he is. 


Art McTighe ’70 
Hightstown, New Jersey 


I hope you don’t mind hear- 
ing from one of the ne’er do 
wells from the Class of 71 
who didn’t make it to grad- 
uation. 

The turmoil of the 1960s 
interrupted my Duke educa- 
tion, so the memories | have 
are all too fleeting. An orig- 
inal print of the “Big Funk” 
photo hangs framed on my 
wall as a reminder, howev- 
er, and I challenge any one 
of the alumni of those years 
to see me now and then 
identify me in that photo!! 

The spirit of those times 
is still not winning the bat- 
tle, but it should add some 
perspective to today’s over- 
whelming problems, as the 
downfall of corporate greed 
echoes through the upcom- 
ing months. The incoming 
administration stands on our 
shoulders, and as we work 
through the difficulties fac- 
ing us, remember that our 
children have the same 
dreams that we once had. 


Jonathan Stein ’71 
Philadelphia 


Editor’s note: Because of the 
enthusiastic response to the 
photo of the Big Funk, we’ve 
set up a special feedback page 
on our website where alumni 
can go to share more informa- 
tion about the photo: www. 
dukemagazine.duke.edu. 


In Search of 
Knowledge 


Regarding Reynolds P. 
comments in Under tl 
Gargoyle [Teaching \ 
ton,” November-Decer 
2008], if Duke students 
read “so little of anythi 
why are they admitted 













Here is a suggestion as 
why Duke students hav 
read so little: Elaborate “t 
and sensitivity guidelin 
now govern textbook pri 
duction for public schoo 

The scope of this self 
censorship is detailed in} 
York University educatic 
historian Diane Ravitch 
widely acclaimed The La 
guage Police: How Pressw 
Groups Restrict What Stud 
Learn (2003). 

At the elementary levi 
moreover, public school 
avoid teaching basic inf 
mation children will 
to comprehend more dif 
cult material in later yee 
I recommend E.D. Hirsq 
Jr.’s new book, The Knoy 
edge Deficit. From the p 
release: “Our children .. 
are subjected to a water 
down curriculum that fa 
to build the background 
knowledge essential to rd 
ing comprehension ... b 
fourth grade, students’ d 
cit in background know} 
edge trips them up ... [led 
them] starved for fact 
facts about history, geog} 
phy, science, literature, 
mathematics, music, a 
art. Because of their kng 
edge deficit, students ca 
























comprehend the texts 
ny are asked to read in 
sith grade and beyond.” 
chooling in America is, 
a; a protected mon- 
ply of state and local 
oernments. It’s time to 
*iink that arrangement. 


Tin Shuford, B.S.M.E. ’68 
Lenoir, North Carolina 





T correspondent is a retired 
laentary-school teacher. 


eters and 
lire Letters 


Phard to believe that a 
Mice graduate such as Jim 
\oinson ’75 would ques- 
id the theory of evolution 
Sum, November-Decem- 
2008) i in this year, which 
aks the bicentennial cel- 
ition of the birth of 
‘les Darwin and 150 

els since the publication of 
aOn the Origin of Species. 
lieve there are no repu- 
ale biologists who cur- 
2ily question evolution by 
ural selection as the ex- 
Thation of species change. 
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Did Robinson graduate 
without taking any biology 
or zoology courses? Or did 
he just not believe what his 
professors tried to teach him? 


Erdman Palmore ’52, Ph.D. ’59 
Chapel Hill 


The correspondent is a 
professor emeritus of medical 
sociology at Duke. 


I am writing in response to 
a letter printed in the No- 
vember-December Forum. 
I want to thank the editors 
for publishing this rant 
written by Rita White. Ms. 
White mocks the “gay peo- 
ple literature” supplied to 
incoming freshmen of Duke 
University and “wonder|s] 
where the heterosexual 
meetings [are] being held.” 
Many Americans, includ- 
ing myself, were raised in 
cities or areas within cities 
that are extremely homoge- 
neous. Incoming freshmen 
and parents should view the 
university experience as an 
opportunity to broaden 
their horizons and use the 
university's resources to 


sa 


educate themselves not 
solely on topics pertaining 
to their majors but also 
open their eyes to the 
greater world. Our global 
society requires future lead- 
ers who embrace those who 
are both similar to and dif- 
ferent from themselves in 
terms of socioeconomics, 
politics, race, ethnicity, cul- 
ture, religion, and even sex- 
ual orientation. 

Certainly Ms. White has 
the right to voice her opin- 
ion, but in doing so, she 
unintentionally communi- 
cates an argument that 
counters her own. Her in- 
eloquent letter of ignorance 
further illustrates the need 
for literature educating and 
promoting tolerance. | 
commend Duke for its efforts 
to create an awareness of 
diversity on campus and 
promote feelings of equality 
for its student body. 


Kelly M. Caprio D.P.T. ’06 
New York 


In the wee hours of a Sunday 
morning in my junior year 
at Duke in the late 1960s, 


ke Sy Archives 


Join the Funk: Help identify 
those pictured here by visiting 
Duke Magazine online. 


several inebriated fraternity 
brothers beat on my dormi- 
tory door and yelled an anti- 
gay slur, perhaps perceiving 
that I was different from 
them in ways that even I 
didn’t realize at the time: 
an independent living in 
an on-campus fraternity 
and a financial-aid student 
grappling with his sexual 

2 identity. 

Fast forward forty years 
ae a career in education, 
lism, and public 
= nae and Rita White 

P’10 wants to know “why 

it is that these [LGBT] peo- 

ple feel they have to an- 

nounce their orientation to 
the world.” 

Reading this letter from a 
Duke parent, I felt both re- 
vulsion and pity—not unlike 
the feeling many people to- 
day might have looking at 
the photographs of white 
boys and girls spewing hatred 
toward the black students 
who were integrating Cen- 
tral High School in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, in 1957. 
For Mrs. White, it seems that 
gay men and lesbians are 
“those” people, “others” who 
have these peculiar “life 
styles” and who are demand- 
ing “special” rights. You see, 
she suggests, they are not like 
you and me: “these people” 
should remain invisible, 
just as African Americans 
were invisible in 1968, when 
I wrote a class paper on the 
desegregation of television 
commercials. 

Gay men and lesbians can- 
not afford to be invisible 
when in 2008 a fifteen-year- 
old boy can be killed for pre- 
senting a valentine to his 
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same-sex classmate, or when 
our loving relationships are 
not recognized in a legal 
document. We must speak 
up to change ignorant and 
prejudiced opinions and at- 
titudes. We must come out 
of the closet to combat 
stereotypes and to affirm our 
common decency and basic 
humanity. All ] want for 
LGBT students is what Mrs. 
White wants for her son and 
daughter: to have meaning- 
ful, caring, and supportive 
relationships that will help 
them lead happier and 
more productive lives. 
Pender M. McCarter ’68 
Washington 


Defending 
Werber’s Memory 


I read with some dismay 
the recent reply to the Bill 
Werber article posted by 
Professor Emeritus Klopfer 
[Forum, January-February 
2009]. While certainly 
not defending those actions 
of Mr. Werber, I cannot 
help but wonder why so 
many expect persons of 
Mr. Werber’s era to accept 
social change so easily, yet 
these same individuals 
refuse to acknowledge the 
social climate in which 
Mr. Werber and many of 
his generation were raised. 


[It was] a totally segregated 
society, and these values 
remained with them for 
life. The sudden and caustic 
changes of the 1960s dis- 
turbed the world in which 
they were raised, and many 
reacted in inappropriate 
measures by our standards 
of today. 

The letter by Professor 
Klopfer mentioned his 
libel suit, supported by 
the university president. 
This action does not sur- 
prise me. While I would 
most likely have done 
the same, it strikes me as 
rather interesting that the 
university president who 


supported the suit was 
the same one responsibl 
for the early retirements 
of legendary coaches 
Vic Bubbas and Bill 
Murray.... 

I am glad that Mr. We 
ber did not have to pay 
damages since damage b 
Professor Klopfer could; 
be substantiated, and it 
unfortunate that donati 
to the university fell off 
well.... I would refrain f 
directly blaming Mr. We 
ber for the decline in alt 
ni gifts: It was most likel 
response to the changin 
social climate of the tim 
Sadly, a similar climate: 


Supporting the Duke Student-Athlete Since 1970 


IRON DUKES 


Duke University takes great pride in knowing that our student-athletes embody the true 
spirit of what college athletics is all about. Whether it is on the field, in the classroom, 
or in the community, the men and women who wear the Duke jersey are without a doubt 
what makes Duke Athletics so special. For more information on how you can support 


Duke’s student-athletes, please call (919) 613-7575 or log on to www.IronDukes.net. ne 
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nifessors still exists at 
J«xe—professors with a 
midset against athletes 
| athletics. 

also wonder how many 
tents Professor Klopfer 
vy) responsible for bringing 
uke. I seriously doubt 
tvas as many as Bill Wer- 
44 was responsible for [at- 
rting]. 

sadly, Professor Klopfer’s 
eer appeared just days 
if'r Mr. Werber’s passing, 
| I found the letter in 
jor taste. The original 
ircle was meant to cele- 
te the life and accom- 
hments of Mr. Werber, 
vp until his death, was 


the oldest living former 
major-league baseball play- 
er, and Duke’s first basket- 
ball All-American. 

To his family, my condo- 
lences and apologies for 
the poor timing of Professor 
Klopfer’s reply. To the pro- 
fessor, kudos for standing 
up for his rights, but this 
was neither the time nor 
the place to bring up old 
wounds. The letter was 
written with malice over 
the past, and I would have 
hoped that both of these 
Duke men could have 
moved on. 

Thomas Dorsey A.M.’00 


Greenville, North Carolina 


Jump-Start 


Alumni Admissions Forum 


Corrections: The name of 
employee Rayford Cofer 
was misspelled in “Crime 
Happens,” November- 


December, 2008. 


The byline for “Island 
Paradise: With Home- 
work” on the Duke Marine 
Lab, which appeared in 
the January-February 2009 
issue, was inadvertently 
omitted. The author is 
Robert J. Bliwise, editor. 


In “We Were Soldiers 
Once and Young” 
(January-February 2009), 


several unintentional 


editing errors were made 
in the excerpt by Donald 
Bright Buckley. 

His account refers to 
picket destroyers equipped 
with carrier-quality plots 
(not pilots), and the ref- 
erence to MCA Records 
should have read MCA 
(Music Corporation of 
America). 


In “The Perfect Parabola,” 
Observer, January-Feb- 
ruary 2009, David Need- 
ham was incorrectly iden- 
tified. He is a professor of 
mechanical engineering 
and materials science. 


Come to an all-day, on-campus conference for 
parents and children with college in their futures. 
Hear a panel of admissions experts discuss: 


© searching for the right school 


© the applications process 


© financial aid 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 





Information sessions, panel discussions, and a 
chance to compare notes with other families 
(Campus tours offered Saturday, June 20, at 9:30 a.m.) 


Registration and information brochure will be 
mailed to you by May 1. 


© setting your timetable 
© essays and interviews 
| ; © testing 
| www.forum.dukealumni.com 
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Plugged in: The Link facility in Perkins Library contains classrooms, 


kiosk-style computer clusters, flexible seating and study spaces, 
multimedia technology, and a full-service help desk. Photo by Michael Zirkle. 
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Lowery Invokes MLK 


na cold Sunday afternoon during 
Duke’s annual Martin Luther King 
Jr. commemoration, civil rights ac- 
tivist and King’s colleague the Rev. 
Joseph E. Lowery called on the congrega- 
tion in a packed Duke Chapel to join him in 
becoming “chaplains of the common good.” 
To the delight of a highly energetic Duke 
and Durham community audience, Lowery, 
one of the leaders of the 1965 march from 
Selma to Montgomery, Alabama, led a ser- 
vice that was part revival, part political 
rally, and part celebration of King’s life. 
“What better context than this celebra- 
tion of Martin Luther King [Jr.] is there to 
pledge to be like him, a man who was more 
comfortable serving than being served and 
had a deep and radical commitment to the 
common good. This holiday honors him as a 
man, scholar, preacher, teacher, crusader, 
healer, and troublemaker. But we can’t stop 
with honoring him; truth be told, he’d be a 
bit embarrassed by all the attention directed 
toward him,” Lowery said. 
“Too often, in our country, we’ve cele- 
brated the messenger but ignored the mes- 
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sage.... Martin was more than a dreamer. 
That’s why we need to move from just social 
service to social change.... It’s nice to help 
an old lady cross the road—that’s some- 
thing Martin would do. But we should also 
be checking to see if the streets these old 
ladies live on are properly paved.” 

Lowery, who, two days after his Duke visit, 
delivered the benediction at President Ba- 
rack Obama’s inauguration, admitted that 
he cried on Election Day. He praised Obama 
for pledging to use “diplomacy as his pri- 
mary weapon,” rather than “military solu- 
tions in countries that have no solutions.” 

Decrying the “greed and corruption” that 
led to the current recession, Lowery noted 
that “there’s something wrong with a sys- 
tem where a handful of people have more 
money than ever, while the rest of us have 
less than we’ve ever had.” 

He took a swipe at supporters of a Cali- 
fornia proposition to ban same-sex marriage. 
“Laws are supposed to protect rights, not de- 
ny them,” he said. 

He also called for the new president and 
cabinet—as well as all his new Durham “chap- 
lains of the common good”—to work with 
educators to bring the “strongest resources” 


aN 


+) 


Say “Amen”: Lowery’s rousing oratory brought 
chapel crowd, which included President Richard 
Brodhead, to its feet. 


Jared Lazarus 


to the poorest schools, rather than givin; 
“weakest resources to the poorest schoa 

Lowery’s forty-five-minute speech— 
ceded by music from the 100 Black } 
Choir, African drumming and dance, 
and greetings from Jewish and Muslim 
resentatives—brought the audience t 
feet several times, evoking both laug 
and “amens.” Joking that he keeps trying 
successfully to retire, Lowery said, ton 
in-cheek, “I’m just trying to figure out 
to take up an offering from three mi 
people” in Washington. 


Marshall Scholars 


wo Duke seniors involved in la 
tory research have been awarded 
shall Scholarships to continue 
studies after graduation. 

Sally Liu, from San Diego, Californi 
premed student and accomplished la 
searcher who pole vaults on the Duke 
team. She intends to study public heal 





f London School of Hygiene and Tropi- 
eMedicine and at the London School of 
Fonomics for the next two years. 

Jan Roberts, from Melville, New York, is a 
lable-major in electrical and computer 
neering and physics and is involved in 
etromagnetic research. After earning a 
‘eificate of advanced study in mathemat- 
eat the University of Cambridge, he will 
or the London lab of John Pendry, a pio- 
ur in the field of transformational optics. 
stablished in 1953 to commemorate the 


Lf 
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f t online content related to Gazette stories: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu/resources. 


cans to finance two years of grad- 
uate study in the United Kingdom. 

Liu, who has already been ac- 
cepted by seven of the medical 
schools she applied to, will defer ad- 
mission while she earns two mas- 
ter’s degrees—one in public health 
and health policy, and one in 
planning and financing. “Having 
spent time focusing on cells and 
the molecular level of life as an 
undergraduate, it will be great to 
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Brilliant prospects: Liu, top, and Roberts. 


a Duke biology lab with assistant 
research professor Nina Sher- 
wood Ph.D. 98, studying muscu- 
lar disorders in fruit flies, and had 
some clinical experience with pa- 
tients in Duke’s Preston Robert 
= Tisch Brain Tumor Center. Flu- 
4 ent in Mandarin Chinese, she has 
2 also worked at the Xi’an Jiaotong 
= University in China and the Uni- 


versity of California at San Diego. 
This spring will probably be the final sea- 
son of her pole-vaulting career, Liu says. 


be looking at things from a more macro 
level,” Liu says. 


An A.B. Duke Scholar, Liu has worked in 


Vrshall Plan, the scholarships are awarded 
ch year to forty or more “talented, inde- 
ident, and wide-ranging” young Ameri- 
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All is calm: January snowfall blankets West Campus. 
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L\CROSS THE CAMPUS 





are available for ren 
BY THE NUMBERS all employees and students who are ei 
een or older and meet eligibility requ 

Green Duke ments. 


Toyota Matrixes 


The cars are parked in specially mau 
spaces by the West Campus bus stor 
Chapel Drive and also at the surface lo 
ace the Bryan Center parking garage. 
Mability To join Zipcar, participants pay a $35 rn 
tration fee that is applied as a credit toy 
reservations in the first month. The cost t 
serve a car is $8 an hour or $66 a day. F 
maintenance, and insurance are inclu 
Reservations are accepted for a one-t 
minimum, up to a maximum of four day 
“Ney, The effort to bring Zipcar to cam 


Mj : 
Np ». gained speed last year when member 
YW, : 
, ip, Duke Student Government and the D 
% Oro, Environmental Alliance approached Zi 


Moy and Kemel W. Dawkins, vice president 


“eg, campus services. Student leaders and 

oy, "eng, ministrators believe the program will] 
M, VY, ease parking strains and also offer stud 

“ep who don’t have a car an environment 





friendly and affordable driving option. 
Once the registration fee is paid and 

account established, Duke community m 

bers need only to wave their member: 


Nicholas Ereleigh 


She posted the fifth-highest vault in the 
Duke women’s team history at 11 feet, 10 
inches. “I’m aiming for 12,” she says. 

Roberts complements his double-major 
with a minor in mathematics. He conducts 
research in the laboratory of David R. Smith, 
William Bevan Professor of electrical and 
computer engineering, who gained interna- 
tional attention for his work in metamateri- 
als—specifically, for developing what's known 
as the “invisibility cloak.” Smith and Pen- 
dry, the London-based optics pioneer, regu- 
larly collaborate. 


Zipping Around Duke 


uke community members have a 
new way to drive green. In January, 
Zipcar, a national car-sharing pro- 
gram, arrived on campus, offering 
students and faculty and staff members the 
ability to be mobile without owning a car. 


Something old, something new: Prius Zipcar in chapel’s shad 





Four vehicles—two hybrid Priuses and two 
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STUDENT SNAPSHOT 


\manda Blumenherst, 
thampion golfer 
| 





5 Amanda Blumenherst ’09 
stood over her putt on the 
17th hole at Eugene 
| Country Club in Oregon 
is past August, she couldn’t help 
iP aeling nervous. At times like these, 
‘he says, she likes to recall all of the 
yractice that has gone into improving 
jer game over the years, building 
_Undamentals that would help her in 
Fhe current predicament. And so 
| yhen she sank the five-footer to 
| ake par and her opponent’s birdie 
_Jutt lipped out, the hours of fine- 
~uning her game paid off with a vic- 
ory inthe U.S. Women’s Amateur 
/hampionship. The win put her in 
»xclusive company, not only nation- 
vide but also at Duke: The universi- 
Mis only other Women’s Amateur 
~ hampion in the event’s 100-plus- 
ear history is 2003 winner and NCAA 
~ {ational Champion Virada Nirapath- 
yongporn 04. 
| The championship is something 
‘fan exclamation point on a much- 
Hecorated amateur and collegiate 
areer. Blumenherst, who grew up 
‘Mnostly in Scottsdale, Arizona, came 
Duke as one of the nation’s top 
cruits. Three-time national player 
f the year, top-ten finisher in the 
S. Open her first time out, and 
ember of two national champi- 
nship Duke women’s golf squads, 
he says that capturing the Women’s 
mateur title is still the greatest 
ccomplishment in her career. “It 
ll happened so quickly. My dad ran 
ut onto the green and gave me a 
ig hug. It was the best golf moment 
f my life.” 
At the 2007 Women’s Amateur, 


























a 
Blumenherst placed second, losing in 
the final match—the Amateur is a 
single-elimination match-play tour- 
nament—by only one hole, leaving 
her frustrated and disappointed. At 
the 2008 tournament, once again in 
the final pairing, again down one 
after a poor putt midway through the 
thirty-six-hole round, she pushed 
away those thoughts and focused on 
the present. She sat, eating lunch, 
telling herself that all she had to do 
was win the next hole to even it up. 

But she didn’t win on the next, or 
the next. Still, even though she 
remained behind, she managed to 
keep pace. Her confidence grew with 
each stroke: She was still down, but 
felt sure she would win. She climbed 
back with a birdie on 10 and then lev- 
eled the match on 13. 

Two holes later, she took the 
lead, and then sank another birdie 
putt on 16 to match her opponent’s— 
all she had to do was hold off disas- 
ter over the final two holes. Walking 
down the fairway on 17, she recalls, 








“| started thinking, ‘I’m really going 
to win this!” 

In May, Blumenherst will earn her 
bachelor’s degree with a major in 
history and a double-minor in 
English and theater studies. She will 
then compete in the NCAA regional 
and national tournaments, after 
which she plans to turn pro. She’s 
hoping that her title will help gener- 
ate the kind of publicity that draws 
invitations from professional tourna- 
ment organizers. 

While she won't be looking at any 
specific tournaments until this spring, 
her plan is to place well and earn 
enough money to qualify for a guar- 
anteed spot on the LPGA tour next 
season. If she is not able to keep pace 
with the top eighty money winners, 
she will need to go to Q-school, a 
series of qualifying tournaments, in 
order to win her tour card. Facing 
this, she is characteristically sanguine. 

“| definitely feel confident in 
myself.” 

—Aaron Kirschenfeld 


USGA 
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cards over a card reader on the window to 
unlock the car. The card is connected to the 
driver’s bank account, and all charges are 
settled electronically. 

Duke joins more than 120 other colleges 
and universities across the U.S. and Canada 
that have signed up for the car-sharing pro- 
gram since its inception in 1999. 


New Few 


ast spring the university launched a 
project to renovate Few Quadrangle on 
West Campus. Just seven months later, 
the dormitory opened on time for stu- 
dents to move in for the spring semester. 

Intended mainly to upgrade the interior 
infrastructure of the brownstone building, 
renovations included an overhaul of the 
electrical and air-conditioning systems. New 
sprinkler systems and smoke detectors were 
added; bathrooms were gutted and rebuilt. 
Hallways will now be brighter and safer, and 
student rooms will be equipped with more 
electrical connections to accommodate mod- 
ern appliances and enable greater connec- 
tivity to information technology. Common 
rooms were relocated and fitted with amen- 
ities like games and flat-screen televisions, 
with the goal of facilitating interactions 
among students. The building’s handicap 
accessibility also was improved. 

Administrators sought to maintain the 
traditional Gothic look and feel of the dorm, 
built in 1938, with most changes taking 
place inside the walls. Total cost of the proj- 
ect is estimated at $25 million. 





Applications Spike 
espite, or perhaps because of, tough 
economic times, Duke has received 
another record-breaking number of 
applications for admission to the 
Class of 2013. In a 17 percent increase from 
last year’s numbers, the 23,750 applications 
mark the largest jump in school history. 
Christoph Guttentag, dean of undergrad- 
uate admissions, attributes the increase to a 
number of possible factors, including en- 
hancements to financial-aid programs and 
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initiatives that emphasize civic engagement, 
principally DukeEngage. Launched in 2007, 
the program provides funding for Duke under- 
graduates to pursue an intensive service and 
learning experience anywhere in the world. 

“DukeEngage has really captured people’s 
imagination,” Guttentag says, noting that a 
significant number of this year’s applicants 
mentioned it as one of the things that at- 
tracted them to Duke. “Every time I visited 
a school this fall and talked about Duke- 
Engage, students knew what I was talking 
about. In an incredibly short period of time, 
it has become a defining and distinguishing 
aspect of the university.” 

Significant increases were seen in applica- 
tions from the West Coast, including Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Oregon. The num- 
ber of applications from students in Illinois, 
New York, Florida, North Carolina, and 
Ohio also increased markedly, as did the 
number of applications from overseas. 

Duke is one of a limited number of schools 
with a “need-blind” admissions policy—all 
qualified U.S. applicants are accepted re- 
gardless of their ability to pay. The universi- 
ty guarantees it will meet 100 percent of 
demonstrated financial need. 


Honoring Griffith 
fter a forty-year career at Duke, Wil- 
liam Griffith 50 remains a fixture of 
campus life. The retired vice presi- 
dent for student affairs and his wife, 
Carol Topham Griffith R.N. °52, both re- 
main active with the Duke and Durham 
communities. 

In January, the couple attended a ceremo- 
ny to honor the newly renovated Griffith 
Board Room, a student meeting space in 
the Bryan Center that was originally dedi- 
cated in 1982. The occasion highlighted 
the William J. and Carol T. Griffith En- 
dowment and the student programs that the 
endowment has supported. 

The list is impressive: The Center for Race 
Relations, the Graduate and Professional 
Student Council, Springternational, the 
Arts Theme House, the Duke Photo Group, 


and a host of other education- and service- 
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based student groups have benefited from 
Griffith Endowment funding. 

Griffith set the course for the Duke Art- 
ists Series and helped forge a national or- 
ganization for college arts administrators, 
the National Association of College and Uni- 
versity Concert Managers. 

He sparked the creation of the Duke Stu- 
dent Union and helped shape it as a nation- 
al model for cultivating student leadership. 
Griffith also had a hand in shaping the Duke 
Student Government, Project WILD, the 
Community Service Center, the Women’s 
Center, the Black Student Alliance, the Ca- 
reer Development Center, Counseling and 


Psychological Services, the Publications 





Their honors: Griffiths in eponymous board room; Boo 





Board, and many other successful stuc 
efforts. In 1992, an award was renamed 
William J. Griffith University Service Ay 
in his honor; it recognizes a select num 
of graduating students whose contribut 
to the Duke and larger communities h 
had a significant impact on the universi 

After retiring, Griffith founded and cha 
Duke University Retiree Outreach, an 
ganization that engages retirees with k 
service activities. True to his character, at 
rededication ceremony, he said that * 
whole university becomes a better pl; 
becomes a greater university because o 
of you—students, faculty, administrato: 
and I’m going to stay around for a long ti 
I've got to see what’s going to happen ne 


Future of Change 


n the first months of the Obama 

ministration, an endless stream of f 

dits seemed eager to discuss the fut 

of political leadership. In February, Dt 

Sanford Institute of Public Policy host 
speaker attempting to live that future. 

Newark, New Jersey, Mayor Cory Box 


ja Sanchez 


ker addressing Sanford crowd. 


Jared Lazarus 











Jed on members of the crowded audience 
the institute’s Fleishman Commons to 
amit themselves to political engagement, 
al justice, and developing a “moral imag- 
ttion.” Booker, who played football at 
nford University, was a Rhodes Scholar, 
i1 studied law at Yale University, is in his 
term as mayor of a city that has been 
ued with crime and poverty problems 
fcdecades. 
wo years into his term, Booker has led 
iatives that have reduced violent crime 
0 percent, collaborated with commer- 
| leaders to incubate new small business- 
and worked with local foundations to 
prove education. 

hen he moved to Newark in 1996 to 
rk as a community organizer, he chose to 
li2 in a notorious housing project, Brick 
ers, in order to better understand the 
stigeles of Newark’s poor, he said. Soon af- 
re he was elected to the city council. 
e described his own education in poli- 
is, which often came by listening to his 
k Towers neighbors, and his growing frus- 
‘ition with corrupt politicians and bureau- 
-its who obstructed his efforts to improve 
cy services. (His opponent in his first may- 
9.1 campaign, who is now serving a prison 
5 ‘tence for fraud, routinely harassed Booker 
d his supporters, as chronicled in the 2005 
umentary Street Fight.) 
ooker turned to his faith, a mixture of 

















ooker, who campaigned for President 
ama, noted that the nation has accom- 


portunity.” He urged the audience to re- 
it false choices in policy in favor of prag- 
‘tism and to resist the temptation to 
onize individual politicians. 

ollowing his speech, Booker had a pri- 
vie dinner with undergraduates participat- 
uy in Connect2Politics, an initiative of the 
lititute’s Hart Leadership Program that con- 
Acts students with influential politicians. 
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Sacred Beauty 


hile working as a public-school 
teacher in Connecticut in the 
early 1980s, Robert Parsons Ph.D. 
’80 found himself short of money. 
He packed a few suitcases full of discarded 
textbooks and went to New York. He sold 
the books and, with his earnings, began what 
has become a lifelong passion. 

In “Sacred Beauty: Medieval and Ren- 
aissance Illuminated Manuscripts from the 
Collection of Robert J. Parsons,” now on dis- 
play at the Nasher Museum of Art, Parsons’ 
enthusiasm and skill in collecting illuminat- 
ed manuscripts is clearly manifest. 

The manuscripts, from missals and books 
of hours used for devotional purposes and 
dating mostly from the late Middle Ages, 
were a status symbol and form of portable 
wealth for nobles of the time. Now often ex- 
tant only as individual pages or fragments, 
the works are finely detailed, with some as- 
pects visible only with a magnifying glass. 





Everything is illuminated: 
Netherlandish border, left, 
late fifteenth century, from 

a Flemish book of hours. 

12 x 10 % inches; below, 

Last Judgment, ca. 1440, 
from a book of hours. 

15 % x 13 inches. Collection 
of Robert J. Parsons Ph.D. ’80. 


Vividly colored with tempera paints made 
from natural materials and precious gems 
ground into pigments and illuminated with 
burnished gold leaf, the manuscripts are the 
centerpiece of the exhibit. They are on display 
alongside religious objects from the Nash- 
er’s permanent collection, including stained- 
glass windows, paintings, and sculpture. 

Parsons, a self-taught collector, has moved 
strategically to build the aesthetic and his- 
torical strength of his holdings. Reading vol- 
uminously and traveling widely to meet with 
collectors and dealers, he has learned the 
origins of many of his works, which date 
primarily from the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and come from Italy, France, the 
Netherlands, and Spain. He owns pieces by 
noted period masters such as the Olivetan 
Master (possibly identified as Frater Jeroni- 
mus of Milan) and even one once owned by 
Pope Pius V. 

The Nasher exhibition will run through 
May 10. 
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STATE OF THE ARTS 


Viva Guevara 


t adinner party in Los Angeles, pho- 

tography professor of the practice 

Alex Harris had one of those seren- 

dipitous encounters that lead to 
great things. He was approached by Laura 
Bickford, producer of Che, the story of revo- 
lutionary Ernesto “Che” Guevara, starring 
Benicio del Toro and directed by Steven 
Soderbergh. Bickford was familiar with Har- 
ris’ work, specifically his collection of docu- 
mentary writing and photography, The Idea 
of Cuba (see Books, Duke Magazine, Janu- 
ary-February 2008), and asked if he’d be in- 
terested in a different kind of assignment: 
roving photographer on a movie set. 

With no specific instructions, Harris, who 
teaches at the Center for Documentary Stu- 
dies, and fellow photographer Bill Bamberger 
were flown to Campeche, Mexico, on the 
Yucatan Peninsula. Chosen for its resem- 
blance to the Cuban city of Santa Clara as it 
would have appeared in the late 1950s, Cam- 
peche, along with many of its residents, was 
enlisted into the mise en scéne. 

Harris, who had never been on a movie 
set before, went to work immediately. Imag- 
ining that the job required stealth, he had 
brought along a device known as a blimp to 
muffle his camera clicks. “The goal was to 
try not to have Soderberg know we were 
alive,” he says. But what Harris didn’t real- 
ize was that he would be in the middle of a 
battle scene, complete with large explosions 
and gunfire. During the three days he spent 
on set, the cast and crew completed filming 
the battle of Santa Clara, the decisive con- 
test in the Cuban revolution that drove 
Fulgencio Batista’s forces from power. 

Not a wartime photographer by nature, 
Harris instead focused his energies on what 
would have been a pivotal time in Cuban his- 
tory. He sought out interactions between fa- 
tigue-clad actors and the extras—what would 
have taken place between Guevara’s sol- 
diers and the actual inhabitants of Santa 
Clara. “I wanted to capture the hopes that 
they must have had at that moment,” he says. 

In The Idea of Cuba, which Harris com- 


piled over numerous trips to Cuba in the 
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BIBLIO-FILE 


Selections from the Rare 
Book, Manuscript, and 
Special Collections Library 


hen Eliza Haywood’s 
novel [he History of 
Miss Betsy Thoughtless 
was published in 1751, 
Haywood had won success as an 
author but was still something of a 
curiosity. Known as part of the “Fair 
Triumvirate of Wit” with fellow profes- 
sional authors Aphra Behn and 
Delarivier Manley, she was one of only 
a handful of popular female authors of 
her time. 

By 1888, when Amy Levy published 
Reuben Sachs, a novel of the Jewish 
experience, the British literary land- 
scape was filled with women writing 
in virtually every genre, many as pro- 
fessionals. A recently acquired collec- 
tion of 130 works of literature by 
British women of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries provides insight 
into not only the development of the 
novel, but also of new literary genres 





in general and the societal forces that 


gave rise to female authors in the 
Victorian era. 


In addition to the Haywood and 
Levy novels mentioned above, the col- 
lection includes works by Mary Shelley, 
Sophia Lee, Elizabeth Linton, and Mary 
Braddon. Also included are a number 
of “silver fork” novels (a term coined 
to symbolize the frivolous consump- 
tion of the upper class) by writers such 
as Catherine Gore, which exemplify 


the moralistic tone of fiction set in 
Victorian high society. 


Gothic romances, epistolary novels, 
and societal “problem” novels are also 





represented in the collection ane 
attest to the role of female auth 
developing the novel as a form. 
The collection serves as a use 
guide to book history. We now tt 
novels as single-volume publica 
but in Victorian England, they we 
commonly published in multiple 
umes, The popular “triple-decke 
three-volume format, allowed ci 
lating libraries that charged patr 
to borrow books to profit three t 
for one work. Some of the volurr 
in this collection still have the lal 
listing the costs and regulations 
these commercial libraries. 


http: //library.duke.edu/specialcollections 










‘UPDATE 


| Hummable Genius,” 
‘Duke Magazine, Novem- 


er-December 2007 


ifty years ago, when he had 
been all but banned from 
the New York club scene, 
Jazz great Thelonious Monk 
ooked a concert at the city’s venera- 
ole Town Hall auditorium. Playing 
with a big band for the first time 
ind using new arrangements, Monk 
wowed the audience with what has 
Since been recognized as a seminal 
/azz performance. 
| |n.2007, Duke Performances 
orought a variety of musicians and 
artists to campus to honor and ex- 
dlore Monk’s legacy in “Following 
Monk,” a six-week series. Duke 
Magazine reported on two original 
oerformances from this event, collab- 
orations between the Jazz Loft Project 
at the Center for Documentary Studies 
and famed jazz musicians Charles 
Tolliver and Jason Moran. 

Tolliver, a jazz trumpeter, band 

















HUMMABLE 
N 


Thelonious Monk 











leader, and arranger, who saw the 
Town Hall concert as a young man, 
revisited Monk’s rehearsal sessions 


and, using never-before-heard tapes, 


debuted a note-by-note replication 


of the original show. Moran, a pianist, 


performed the world premiere of 
his composition /n My Mind: Monk @ 
Town Hall 1959 at Duke. The mixed- 
media program features photographs 
taken of Monk by the legendary pho- 
tographer W. Eugene Smith and 
Moran’s own film footage of Monk’s 
childhood home in North Carolina. 
The two shows—the replicated 
Monk performance and the new 
composition—together had their 
New York premiere this winter as a 


fiftieth-anniversary celebration series 
played in late February at Town Hall. 
Over two nights, Tolliver and Moran 
paid tribute to Monk, and both shows 
were recorded and then broadcast on 
WNYC the nation’s largest public- 
radio station. 

The Jazz Loft Project, named for the 
building at 821 Sixth Avenue where 
Monk and other musicians gathered, 
will culminate this coming winter. 
Sam Stephenson A.M. 97, director of 
the project, is writing a book detail- 
ing the personalities, jam sessions, 
and happenings from the jazz loft 
that will be published in November. 
A national traveling exhibition will 
open in New York in February 2010. 


Sy | 


a 
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You say you want 

a revolution: Actor 
playing guerilla 
fighter Harry “Pombo 
Villegas, opposite, 
takes aim at the 
opposition; relaxing 
during a break in 

} shooting. 


(| caf sel 2/ col 


Photos by Alex Harris 


” 


late 1990s and early 2000s, he captured what 
came to be a different reality of the revolu- 
tion. As part of the project, he photo- 
graphed Cuban prostitutes, a group consid- 
ered by Castro’s early regime to be a ready- 
made symbol of imperialism and its excess. 
All but eradicated by the late 1960s, prosti- 
tution has returned to Cuban society in full 
blossom as a result of the quasi-capitalistic 
reforms made by Cuba’s government follow- 
ing the fall of the Soviet Union. 

For Harris, photographing the moment 
that Cuba was still hopeful during the revo- 
lution, or at least the fictional approxima- 
tion of it, provided a contrast between ide- 
alism and reality similar to the one he ex- 
plored in his book. “In my own work in Cuba, 
at the very end of the revolutionary period, 
it was the end of the hopes of that time,” he 
said. On set, “I had the opportunity to be 
there at the high point of that hope.” 


Shen Wei in Residence 


ligned in a neat, single row, the dan- 

cers face a mostly empty Reynolds 

Theater. The audience members who 

are there wait patiently for them to 
begin again. The music starts and the dan- 
cers bend, torsos and limbs tortuous and 
twirling, moving slowly into what appears 
to be a vine’s tendril, or the twisted trunk of 
a tree. In front of them, at a small table, sits 
Shen Wei, choreographer and founder of 
Shen Wei Dance Arts (SWDA), watching 
with a critical eye. 

Shen, a 2007 MacArthur fellow who gar- 
nered worldwide acclaim for his role on a 
creative team that choreographed the open- 
ing ceremonies at the 2008 Beijing Olym- 
pics, came to Duke for a two-week-long resi- 
dency to work on a portion of his upcoming 
dance triptych, Re-. Shen’s roots in Durham 
run deep. He and his company have been 
impressing audiences at the American Dance 
Festival (ADF), hosted annually at Duke in 
the summer, for the past eight years. 

Over the course of the residency, Shen 
and members of the company conducted 
master classes in cooperation with the Dance 
Program, participated in discussions on his 
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traditional and modern influences and the 
meaning of his art, opened a number of his 
company’s rehearsals to curious onlookers, 
and taught an auditorium full of local mid- 
dle-school students about the cultures that 
have had an impact on his life and work. 

Culminating with two nights of perform- 
ances featuring parts one and two of Re-, 
the residency was an opportunity for Shen 
to fine-tune his company’s timing, spacing, 
and motions. Sponsored by Duke Perfor- 
mances in association with ADF and with 
the support of the Provost’s Council for the 
Arts, the shows played to sold-out crowds. 

Re- (Part 1) was influenced by Shen’s trip 
to Tibet and his interactions with monks 
and the other Buddhist inhabitants. (At a 
panel discussion in the John Hope Franklin 
Center, he joked, “My mother always wor- 
ried I would be a monk.”) The dancers 
breathe shallowly as they imagine the thin 
air of the high steppe. They create and de- 
stroy an approximation of a Buddhist man- 
dala, a kind of temporary sacred space, mov- 
ing in continuous, circular motions, in- 
spired by the worldview of Tibetans Shen 
encountered on his travels. 

During the residency, Shen worked to put 
the finishing touches on Re- (Part 2), in- 
spired by a visit he made to Angkor Wat, a 
complex of ancient Cambodian temples 
where enormous jungle trees have grown 
into the stone walls. There on vacation, 
Shen was not expecting to create a dance 
piece about the experience. But after re- 
turning to his home in New York, he began 
to create the movements, instructing mem- 
bers of his company with photographs of 
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William Noland 


Welcome to the jungle: Shen Wei, in red shirt with 
back to camera, left, shares Angkor Wat photos 
with dancers; interpretation of temple’s tangled 
roots in Re- (Part 2). 


detailed stone inlays and massive roots over- 
taking temples. 

Following the residency, SWDA returned 
to touring. It also is working to complete the 
third part of the program, which Shen began 
working on during the residency. Inspired 
by the Silk Road, the dance is slated to pre- 
miere in its entirety at ADF this summer. 


Dans La Nuit 


wo Duke faculty members celebrated 
the visual arts in late December with 
French President Nicholas Sarkozy. 

An exhibition at the Grand Palais 


in Paris, “Dans La Nuit, Des Images” (In 
Night, Images), included installation: 
Duke artists Bill Seaman and William 
land, both faculty members in the dep 
ment of art, art history, and visual studie 

The exhibition was organized by 
French Presidency of the European Ur 
as a celebration of the tenth anniversat 
Le Fresnoy, a French institute devote 
teaching, research, and experimenting \ 
visual media. 

Earlier in the fall semester, Duke’s Vi 
Studies Initiative announced the collab 
tion with Le Fresnoy (pronounced fi 
WAH) to facilitate student and faculty 
changes and promote interaction betw 
artists and researchers. 

“The overarching strategic goal of 
partnership is to foster a multidisciplit 
collaboration between Fresnoy artists 














e scientific communities, research insti- 
»s, social scientists, and humanists,” says 
s Van Miegroet, professor and chair 
Mihe department of art, art history, and 
al studies. “The objective is to enable ad- 


innities, and the arts by creating an envi- 
fidment where artists, scholars from the 
hinanities and social sciences, [and] scien- 
s can work together.” 

e Fresnoy selects a small number of ar- 
fis and scholars for a two-year residency to 
biduce art works. The art created at Le 
isnoy is shown throughout the world, and 
fe-ctions will come to Duke at regular in- 
evals in the future. 

jeaman’s installation, “The Architecture 
btAssociation,” was done in collaboration 
wh digital artist and computer scientist 
Dniel C. Howe. It featured a set of poetic 
fetences and related images that con- 
yiged on plasma screens through a com- 
plier system programmed to connect asso- 
sited words and images. Seaman likened 
t} experience to watching somebody’s 
taking process. 

Noland’s work “Occulted” examines the 
i of increasingly sophisticated surveil- 
lace systems that are present throughout 
-ndon. Viewers of the installation ob- 
«ved a populace that willingly submits to 
tweillance and raise questions about tech- 
1ogy and privacy. 

n addition to the exhibition opening, 
Dike faculty members and administrators 
Ht with their counterparts at Le Fresnoy 
ull attended a reception and exhibition 
yiwing hosted by the Duke Alumni As- 
iation, which drew ninety people. 








ben time: preparing for night images at Le Fresnoy, 
| shot from Seaman’s installation, above. 




















The Harrowing of 













































































































































































































































































Hell, Netherlandish, 
c. 1600. Oil on panel. 
78 % x 52 % inches. 
Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 
his panel painting, with its arched format, hand, Christ holds a white banner, and in his right, 
would have been used as an altarpiece at a hammer—both symbolizing his triumphant 
the turn of the seventeenth century. The resurrection and victory in opening the gates of 
artist’s name Is not known, nor is it clea hell. He tramples beneath his feet a skeleton and a 
which European country it comes from. devil-beast, representations of death and sin. 
tis certain, however, that it was produced fo Christ looks to the left, where Adam, Eve, and 
a Catholic church at the time of the Protestant Refor- other Christians are being freed from purgatory, 
mation, when the Church sought to restore its reli- where they had been forced to stay until Christ’s res- 
gious authority. The subject matter here portrays the Irrection cleansed their souls of original sin. In the 
Church’s teachings on Christ’s crucifixion and resur- opposite, lower right corner, are the figures of the 
rection, as well as its Holy Sacrament at Catholic lamned—sinners and non-believers—being forced 
ass, to save Christians from damnation in hell. nto the jaws of a large beast, representing the fiery 
The Risen Christ is placed in the lower center; be- nouth of hell. 
hind him is the cross with the inscription /NA/ (an ab- Depicted in the upper background of the painting 
breviation of the Latin for Jesus of Nazareth, King of are other motifs associated with Counter Reforma- 
the Jews) and symbols of the Passion: the scourge, the tion ideas: a priest celebrating a Eucharistic mass, the 
= Whip, the crown of thorns, hespear, andthe sponge Ship of Fools, and the establishment of the new 
B= soaked with vinegar ona long reed, all instruments covenant of the Christian era, on the left, replacing 
= of torture during Christ’s crucifixion. the older Judaic law, on the right. 
The divine light of God the Father, with the He- 
brew inscription Yahweh, shines overhead. In his left www.nasher.duke.edu 
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REDEARCH 


Evolving Inefficiently 


new Duke study suggests that evolu- 

tion can behave as differently as 

dogs and cats. While dogs depend on 

an energy-efficient style of four-foot- 
ed running over long distances to catch 
their prey, cats seem to have evolved a pro- 
foundly inefficient gait, tailor made to creep 
up on a mouse or bird in slow motion. 

“It is usually assumed that efficiency is 
what matters in evolution,” says Daniel 
Schmitt, associate professor of evolutionary 
anthropology. “We've found that’s too sim- 
ple a way of looking at evolution, because 
there are some animals that need to operate 
at high energy cost and low efficiency.” 

In a report published online in the re- 
search journal Public Library of Science, 
Schmitt and two researchers with Duke ties 
—lead author and former postdoctoral re- 
searcher Kristin Bishop and Vanderbilt 
medical student Anita Pai ’08—measured 
and videotaped how six housecats moved 
along a six-yard-long runway in pursuit of 
food treats or feline toys. 

Long-distance chase predators like dogs 
can reduce the muscular work needed to 
move forward 
by as much as 
70 percent by 
allowing their 
bodies to rise 
and fall, exchanging potential and kinetic 
energy with each step. In contrast, the maxi- 
mum amount of work for cats is only 37 per- 
cent, and much lower than that in a stalking 
posture, the report found. 

“Most scientists think that energetic effi- 
ciency is the currency of natural selection,” 
says Schmitt. “Here we’ve shown that some 
animals make compromises when they have 
to choose between competing demands.” 





“Anchors” May Prevent 
Muscular Dystrophy 


protein that was first identified for 
playing a key role in regulating nor- 
mal heart rhythms also appears to be 
significant in helping muscle cells 
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SYLLABUS 


Asian and Middle Eastern 
Studies 135: Kundalini 
Yoga and Sikh Dharma 


eval Khalsa rests her bare 
toes on the base of her 
office chair. “Yoga means 
union,” she says, “union of 
the finite self and the infinite self.” 

Khalsa, associate professor of the 
practice of dance, developed “Kun- 
dalini Yoga and Sikh Dharma” as a 
union of practice and theory. 

The class begins with study of 
Kundalini yoga’s history, its relation 
to the Sikh religion, and its role in 
Asian and Middle Eastern culture. 
Yoga, which originated in India, was 
generally passed down through a 
select few people in high castes and 
was used by Sikhs to consciously 
maintain the body. 

Twice a week, Khalsa’s students 
practice Kundalini yoga together. 
Through deep focus on the body and 
the “self.” they attempt to reach 
complex mental states Khalsa calls 
“full presence and awareness.” 
These yoga sessions always involve 
a group chant. 

“Sound current is very important,” 
Khalsa says. “It acts as a bridge to 
the infinite.” 

She adds that students find that 
Sikhism also embraces the power 
of sound, specifically through recita- 
tion of the Siri Guru Granth Sahib. 





This sacred poetic manuscript was 
recorded from the utterances of 
gurus during their “highest states 
of consciousness.” By reading it 
aloud, students can become closer 
to the gurus’ levels of awareness, 
Khalsa says. 

Students are required to do yoga 
individually for forty consecutive 
days. They reflect on their intellectual 
and physical progression during this 
process in detailed written respons- 
es. If a student misses one day of 
individual yoga study, Khalsa calls for 
a fresh start. “It takes forty days to 
change a habit,” she says. 

Khalsa’s class builds knowledge to 
bring directly to their yoga practice 
by researching pranayam, the science 
of breath, and the body’s nervous- 
energy centers. Students also 
address the theory behind yoga and 
Sikhism by reading and discussing 
articles on everything from Sikh 
philosophy to scientifically demon- 
Strated medical benefits of yoga, 
and trace Kundalini yoga’s transfor- 
mation into a popular Western 
practice. Yogi Bhajan, who single- 
handedly introduced Kundalini yoga 
and Sikhism to the U.S. in the 1960s, 
is a central figure in the course, 
Khalsa says. 


d 
: 


Combining studio time with tra 
tional lectures, the class is conduct 
inarelatively new style now prom 
ed by the Dance Program. “True 
learning is composed of not just th 
mind but all of our elements,” say: 
Khalsa. “We have to honor the inte 
gence in our cells. It is a rich and 
well-rounded experience when we 
utilize all of our faculties.” 


Professor 

Keval Khalsa graduated from the 
Ohio State University. She choreo- 
graphed, performed, and taught 
dance in New York for eight years 
before moving to Durham. This is f 
nineteenth year teaching at Duke. 


Prerequisites 
None 


Readings 

Shakti Parwha Kaur Khalsa, Kunda 
Yoga: The Flow of Eternal Power 
W. Owen Cole and Piara Singh 
Sambhi, The Sikhs: Their Religious 
Beliefs and Practices 

Articles on the history and philoso 
phy of Kundalini yoga and Sikh 
Dharma 


Assignments 
Weekly readings and discussion 


Class presentations 
Visit to local Gurdwara 
Final research paper 
—Chrissy DiNicok 


survive the forces of muscle contraction. 
Findings that link the protein ankyrin-B 
(ankB) to the possible prevention of mus- 
cular dystrophy were published in the jour- 
nal Cell. 

Vann Bennett, a Howard Hughes Medi- 
cal Institute investigator and James B. Duke 
Professor of cell biology, biochemistry, and 


neurobiology, first discovered ankyrin 
anchor proteins, in red blood cells. The 
a family of proteins that assist in attac 
other proteins to the fragile cell membr 
and in the case of red blood cells help 1 
shearing forces when blood is pumped 
orously throughout the body. 

Bennett’s team was exploring the fi 








In Focus 
THE POWER OF POSITIVE MESSAGES 


ET’S FACE IT. Reading may engage the mind in ways that 
television doesn’t, but it’s still a sedentary activity. It can’t help 
you lose weight. Or can it? Maybe that depends on what you read. 
Ina study at Duke Children’s Hospital, researchers led by 
Alexandra C. Russell 05, a fourth-year medical student, asked obese 
females.ages nine to thirteen to read a young-adult novel, Lake Rescue. 
The book was written by Annie Bryant, who worked closely with eating- 
disorder and obesity experts to craft a narrative that includes healthy 
lifestyle and weight-management guidance, as well as positive messages 
and strong role models. Six months later, the thirty-one girls who 
read the book had, on average, experienced a significant decrease in 
body mass index; the control group’s had risen slightly. 





RESEARCH 


tion of ankB, an anchor protein in mice. 
They found that newborn mice missing 
ankB had splayed shoulder bones, which 
stuck out of the animals’ backs like wings, 
rather than lying flat, a symptom of a mus- 
cular problem. 

“I went back to my pediatric textbook and 
saw images of people with a form of mus- 
cular dystrophy who had splayed shoulder 
bones,” says Bennett. “This opened our eyes 
to the possibility that, in addition to defects 
in controlling heart rhythm that we have 
studied before, the mice might also suffer 
from muscular dystrophy.” 

When ankB was absent from mice, they 
were unable to form properly bundled mus- 
cle cells with a protective protein layer. Mus- 
cle-contraction forces break the cell mem- 
branes—toxins pour in and vital enzymes 
stream out, killing the cell. Researchers ex- 
perimented with removing other anchor 
proteins and found similarly destructive re- 
sults in adult mice. Although it is too early 
to tell how or whether these findings can be 
applied to muscular dystrophy research, 
Bennett says he is hopeful that this discov- 
ery could have broad implications for many 
cell types. 


Upside of Agin 
ging 
euroscientists from Duke Medical 
Center have discovered that older 
people use their brains differently 
than younger people when it comes 
to storing memories, particularly those asso- 
ciated with negative emotions. 

The study, appearing online in the Jan- 
uary issue of Psychological Science, is a novel 
look at how brain connections change with 
age. 

Older adults, age seventy on average, and 
younger adults, age twenty-four on average, 
were shown a series of thirty photographs 
while their brains were imaged in a func- 
tional MRI (fMRI) machine. Some of the 
photos were neutral in nature while others 
had strong negative content such as attack- 
ing snakes, mutilated bodies, and violent 
acts. In the fMRI machine, the subjects 
looked at the photos and ranked them on a 
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IAPs (Lang et al., 1997) 


You must remember this: Positive 
images resonate longer in 
older adults than negative ones. 


pleasantness scale. Following the scan they 
were asked, unexpectedly, to recall memo- 
ries in order to help determine whether the 
brain activity that occurred while looking 
at the pictures could predict later memory. 

The researchers found that older adults 
have less connectivity between an area of 
the brain that generates emotions and a 
region involved in memory and learning. 
But they also found that older adults have 
stronger connections with the frontal cor- 
tex, the higher-thinking area of the brain that 
controls these lower-order parts of the brain. 
On the other hand, young adults used more 
of the brain regions typically involved in 
emotion and recalling memories. 


Roberto Cabeza, professor in the Ce 
for Cognitive Neuroscience and senior 
thor of the study, speculates that at diffe 
ages, brain strategies also differ. “Your 
adults might need to keep an accurate m 
ory for both positive and negative infor 
tion in the world. Older people dwell 
world with a lot of negatives, so perl 
they have learned to reduce the impa 
negative information and remember 
different way.” 


Changes in the Pews 


hurchgoers might have noticed s 

changes in their congregation 

cently. According to Mark Che 

professor of sociology, religion, 
divinity at Duke, it’s likely that they’re 
alone. 

Chaves is the director of the National ¢ 
gregations Study (NCS), an ongoing 
tional initiative to gather information a 
the basic characteristics of America’s 
gregations. An initial survey took plac 
1998, and the second survey was condu 
in 2006-07. The study was repeated in « 
to track both continuity and change an 
American congregations. 

Based on the responses of over a thou 
U.S. congregations from across the reli 
spectrum, the nation’s churches are inc 
ingly diverse. Over the past decade, cor 
gations have become less ethnically hot 
enous and more technologically savvy. 

The results of the second survey, | 
lished in Sociology of Religion, show sig 
cant changes from 1998. Predomina 
white congregations reported small but 
nificant increases in racial and ethnic d 
sity. Similarly, congregations claimin 
Asian or Latino members decreased ir 
same period. By tracking these increme 
changes, says Chaves, lead author of 
journal article, sociologists can learn r 
about trends in religious life than by st 
ing historically integrated congregation 

The use of information technology 
as e-mail and websites went up dramati 
since the original survey. Raising quest 
about the consequences of embracing t 


i forms of communication, the data sug- 
bt that a “digital divide” exists between 
: and rich congregations, with the for- 
ia 

















r being slower to make changes. Chaves 
he believes that the results also point to 
i. issues in American religious life: 





iat process will worshippers undertake 


n searching for a new church after mov- 
tT to a new area, or will the needs of all 
gregants, young and old, be met as 
ted mailings dwindle? 

\esults from the survey, available on the 
\s website, will help religious leaders across 
fT, country tailor such services as religious ed- 
A(tion, social ministries, and worship to meet 
T, changing needs of their congregations. 
























hizophrenia Genetics 


esults from the first genome-wide 
study assessing common genetic vari- 
ations in schizophrenia show that 
the disease is caused, at least in part, 
y large, rare structural changes in DNA 
sed “copy number variants’—not the tiny, 
le letter alterations known as “snips” 
Tt scientists have pursued for years. 

e findings support the “need for a sharp 
in the direction of schizophrenia ge- 
dics research,” says David Goldstein, senior 
whor of the study and director of the Cen- 
«for Human Genome Variation at the Duke 
ttitute for Genome Sciences & Policy. 
pchizophrenia is one of the most com- 
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Hard Times 


quarterly survey of chief financial 
officers spanning the global econo- 
my, conducted by the Fuqua School 
of Business in cooperation with CFO 
Magazine, found that CFOs are more pes- 
simistic than ever before. The survey, which 
has measured CFO opinions for the last 
fifty-one consecutive quarters, asked 1,275 
executives for their outlooks in the deepen- 
ing recession. Nearly two-thirds of respon- 
dents believe the recession will last at least 
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Corbis 


mon psychiatric disorders in the world and 
tends to run in families, but scientists have 
been unable to find any significant genetic 
links. Over the past two decades, dozens of 
possible genes and single nucleotide poly- 
morphisms (SNPs or “snips”) have been = 
identified as possible candidates, but the 
current study dismisses them all. 

Goldstein and lead author Anna Need, é ‘ 
also of the Center for Human Genome Vari- until the end of this year, and a majority 
ation, worked with more than a dozen other _ said that their firms would cut jobs, reduce 
geneticists to scan the genomes of both schiz- spending, and post losses in 2009. 
ophrenia patients and healthy individuals Among the CFOs’ chief concerns are a 
for snips and copy number variants (CNVs). decline of consumer demand, weakening 
While none of the previously noted snips credit markets, and job losses. Overall, they 
appeared significant in schizophrenia, several lack confidence in the lending institutions 
CNVs emerged as potentially causative. they do business with and foresee cutting 5 

Common throughout the genome but usu- percent of their workforce. The survey has 
ally appearing as deletions or duplications been shown to accurately predict economic 
of significant stretches of DNA, CNVs can conditions. 
come in a variety of sizes. However, the Campbell Harvey, J. Paul Sticht Professor 
largest deletions—those over two million — of international business at Fuqua, predicts 
bases long—appear only in people with that unemployment will rise significantly, 
schizophrenia, according to Goldstein. And _ but not likely to Depression-era levels. Writ- 
while CNVs have been previously implicat- ing in response to the CFO survey on Duke 
ed in schizophrenia and other psychiatric Research Advantage, a blog maintained by 
conditions, the Duke researchers are the first the business school, he maintains that while 
to argue that the apparent connection be- the U.S. economy will likely hit near dou- 
tween extremely large deletions and schiz- _ ble-digit unemployment, it won’t reach the 
ophrenia suggests that CNVs are indeed 20 percent rate of the Great Depression. 
pathogenic, at least in a small number of Harvey says service jobs, such as those in 
patients. health care, tend to be less cyclical than the 

The findings were published in the open- manufacturing jobs that predominated in 
access journal PLoS Genetics. the 1930s. 


Alberto Ruggier 
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Killer Decisions 


aced with a dizzying array of daily 
decisions, many people don’t take a 
step back to look at the long-term im- 
plications. Research conducted by 
Ralph Keeney, a research professor at the 
Fuqua School of Business, finds that these 
personal decisions lead to about one million 
premature deaths in the U.S. annually. 

In a study published in the journal Oper- 
ations Research late last year, Keeney claims 
that while heart disease and cancer are 
widely considered the biggest killers, it is 
actually more accurate to blame the indi- 
vidual choices we make. Behaviors such as 
smoking and unhealthy eating increase the 
likelihood of being afflicted with those con- 
ditions. Beyond that, decisions such as hav- 
ing unprotected sex or driving recklessly 


contribute significantly to the number of 


annual preventable fatalities. 

While in the last two centuries societies 
have instituted major public-health efforts 
such as water-safety, seatbelt, and antismok- 
ing laws, personal decisions, according to 
Keeney, remain the largest factor in deter- 
mining our overall health and safety. His 
research shows that individuals have a great 
deal of control over their own mortality and 
that individuals don’t always need to rely 
on others, including government, hospitals, 
and nonprofit organizations, to make their 





Take control: Banish bad behavior. 


lives safer because they can easily take ef- 
fective action to make their own lives, and 
those of their families, safer. 

Keeney is part of a growing group of re- 
searchers interested in behavioral econom- 
ics. His methods stipulate that in order to 
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constitute a personal decision, a readily 
available alternative must exist. For exam- 
ple, in his studies, the choice to smoke is 
made with the option to quit also present; 
the choice to drive drunk is made over the 
choice of driving sober. To counter the trends 
he has identified, Keeney stresses that peo- 
ple should take common-sense, life-saving 
steps like exercising regularly, avoiding illic- 
it drugs, and obeying posted speed limits. 


Undersea Mapping 


oogle has expanded its virtual-map- 
ping software franchise, and a re- 
searcher at the Nicholas School of 
the Environment helped the Sili- 
con Valley giant find its way. Pat Halpin, 
director of the Marine Geospatial Ecology 
Laboratory and an expert on using geospa- 





tial technology to map oceans and marine 
life, played a key role in developing content 
for the new virtual mapping software, Ocean 
in Google Earth. 

In February, Halpin joined Eric Schmidt, 
CEO of Google, and environmentalists, in- 
cluding former Vice President Al Gore, at the 
launch of the new software at the California 
Academy of Sciences in San Francisco. 

The software uses images obtained from 
satellite imagery, undersea photography, and 
global information system 3-D technology 
to enable users to “dive” beneath the sur- 
face of the sea and explore the ecosystems, 
species, and geologic features found there. 
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Halpin served on Google’s advisory cou 
as a representative of the Census of Ma 
Life (CML), a network of researchers in r 
than eighty nations engaged in a ten- 
scientific initiative to assess and explain 
diversity, distribution, and abundance o} 
in the oceans. 

For the past year, Halpin oversaw the 
corporation of images, geospatial data, m 
videos, and narratives from CML expl 
tions into 129 “virtual expeditions” nov 
cessible to the public. These expedition 
low users to see life forms from some of 
remotest places on the planet and to1 
about the scientists who discovered thei 

Navigating the CML content in Oc 
in Google Earth, it is possible to come 
to face with a collection of bizarre unde 
creatures, including fifty species of At 
jellyfish, a colossal sea star, and Antarct 
biggest amphipod. With merely a click 
a drag, users can follow as scientists exg 
the hottest hydrothermal vent ever dist 
ered or a new ocean environment cre% 
by an ice-shelf break the size of Jamaica 








r the sea: The Census of Marine Life layer 

cean in Google Earth lets users “dive” under- 

pr to explore ecosystems, geologic features, and 
ic aquatic life anywhere in the world, including 
aribbean, opposite, and the Arctic, right. 
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; Srinivas Aravamudan, professor of Eng- 
i and director of the Franklin Institute, 
been appointed dean of humanities in 
ts & Sciences, replacing N. Gregson Da- 
v, Andrew W. Mellon Distinguished Pro- 
fesor of the Humanities in Classical Stu- 
d\ . Aravamudan specializes in eighteenth- 
satury British and French literature and 
BE coal literature and theory. 





b Duke engineer and physicist Stefano 

rtarolo has received a Presidential Early 

eer Award for Scientists and Engineers in 
Feognition of his discovery of novel combi- 
ntions of elements in the field of nano- 
technology. The award is the highest honor 
Zen to young scientists by the federal gov- 
eiment, granting $1 million in research sup- 
prt over five years. Curtarolo, who joined 
i Duke faculty in 2003, received the award 
dring a December ceremony at the White 
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Ethereal, otherworldy, transiucent sea angels and 
Sea butterflies seem to hover through the cold waters | 
of the Arctic Ocean. Hard to believe these molluscs 
are related to snails! 

National Geographic: Translucent Creatures 








‘Shot in the Svalbard, Norway, this video discusses | 
how the Arctic gives us the greatest wake up call for 
the need for change. The impacts are already 
profound, people know about the polar bear; they 
know about sea ice. Now people need to understand 
jj that they can change, they can make a difference 
ea and we can protect the Arctic. 
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the 2015 season. Hired in 2007, Cutcliffe 
guided the Blue Devils to a 4-8 record this 
past season, equaling the victory total from 
Duke’s previous four seasons combined. Duke 
saw an increase of 60 percent in season tick- 
et sales for 2008 and had four home crowds 
of 30,000 or more fans for the first time in 
school history. Duke’s average home atten- 
dance of 28,727 in 2008 was the largest 
since 1994. 


John Hope Franklin, the James B. 
Duke Professor Emeritus of history, has had 
a park named in his honor. The John Hope 
Franklin Reconciliation Park, located in 
Franklin’s hometown of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
commemorates the 1921 Tulsa Race Riot 
that devastated black homes and businesses 
in one of the worst acts of racial violence in 
American history. Franklin’s father was a 
survivor of the riot. 


“é History professor Kristen Neuschel, who 
concentrates on late medieval and early 
modern Europe, will take the helm at the 
university’s Thompson Writing Program. 


Associate professor of English Joseph Harris 
had headed the program, which offers writ- 
ing classes and provides guidance to stu- 
dents, since its creation in 1999. 


“@ Christopher Schroeder, Charles S. Murphy 
Professor of law and public policy studies, 
and Arti Rai, Elvin R. Latty Professor of law, 
assisted the Obama-Biden transition team in 
the months following the November elec- 
tion. Schroeder was a member of a team 
that examined the operations of the De- 
partment of Justice. Rai served as a member 
of a team that looked at technology issues 
for the Department of Commerce. Elizabeth 
Alexander, the poet who read at Obama’s 
inauguration, also has Duke ties: She was 
once a student of President Richard H. 
Brodhead when he was a dean at Yale and 
wrote a poem that he delivered at that uni- 
versity’s baccalaureate seven years ago. 


‘é The board of trustees approved a mas- 
ter’s degree program with the goal of edu- 
cating future leaders in fields that address 
global health challenges. The new Master of 
Science in Global Health degree, to be of- 
fered through the Graduate School and ad- 
ministered by the Duke Global Health Insti- 
tute, replaces the certificate in global health. 


‘é Duke Chapel’s original Aeolian organ, 
installed in 1932, has returned from sabbat- 
ical. A twenty-month reconditioning pro- 
cess, which involved the replacement of 
leather parts and the cleaning and repair of 
7,000 pipes, has been completed. The organ 
was dedicated during a concert in early Feb- 
ruary in honor of Kathleen Upton Byrns 
McClendon ’80 and her husband, Aubrey 
McClendon ’81, who were active in chapel 
activities while undergraduates and who 
supported the project. 


“é Duke Medicine has joined with Belvoir 
Media Group to produce Duke Medicine 
HealthNews, a nationally distributed publi- 
cation that provides physician perspectives 
on medical advances in the news. The sub- 
scription-based monthly newsletter is edit- 
ed by Dan Blazer, J.P. Gibbons Professor of 
psychiatry and behavioral sciences at Duke. 
More details: www.healthnewswebsite.com. 
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Dreams Come True 


arents in tow, a ten-year-old boy ea- 
gerly guides his wheelchair down Dis- 
ney World’s main drag, taking in the 
sights. With the iconic Cinderella 
Castle rising ahead, he pauses before a statue 
of Mickey Mouse and Walt Disney to rest. 

Soon, a real-life Mickey waddles into view, 
and the boy grins. Using a microphone boom 
attached to the arm of his chair, he maneu- 
vers his trusty point-and-shoot camera into 
place and with the click of a remote, cap- 
tures this moment forever. “That was good,” 
he murmurs. A trip to Disney World is mag- 
ical for many children. But for this particu- 
lar boy, there’s the promise of extra magic 
simply in being able to record the experi- 
ence by framing the shot and clicking away. 

This scenario is, at present, only a dream, 
but thanks to a team of undergraduate engi- 
neering students, it could soon be a reality. 

The boy (in the interest of privacy, his 
name has been withheld) has always loved 
photography, but he has TAR syndrome, a 
rare genetic disease characterized by an 
absence of the radius bone in both forearms 
that leaves his arms much shorter than av- 
erage. As a result, he has struggled to use a 
camera. Senior biomedical engineering ma- 
jors Christal Chow, Alex Li, and Irem Mer- 
tol spent last semester designing two custom 
devices for him: a chair-mounted camera 
holder that swivels on a boom and a second 
one that tucks into a support belt, for when 
he’s on foot. 

The CamAID project, as the members of 
the design team call it, was just one of seven 
carried out by small groups as part of a sen- 
ior capstone course, “Devices for People 
with Disabilities,” taught by Laurence Bohs 
Ph.D. ’87, an assistant research professor of 
biomedical engineering. 

In Bohs’ class, students design and build 
custom devices that are not available com- 
mercially. They work closely with clients 
identified by Bohs—and often the clients’ 
occupational therapists, physical therapists, 
and, in the case of children, parents—to tai- 
lor their inventions to meet individual needs. 

On a Thursday afternoon in early Novem- 
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A “shoe helper” that 
students created in last 


ber, Bohs’ lab in the Pratt 
School of Engineering’s Fitz- 


year’s class allowed a 


right in the lab. The) 
are lined with shelves, 


ae ae is eae woman with cerebral ant ae 
activity. In one corner, Cho ee s ;, ; ; 
and Mertol are studying a palsy to cut the time it batteries, metal coils, cit 
notebook full of diagrams and took to put on her shoes boards, wood, plastic, 
measurements. Chow holds a : sheets of scrap metal— 
camera-size box that they have from thirty minutes to detritus from more thi 
constructed out of Delrin, a less than one. decade’s worth of projec 


lightweight, durable plastic. 

They plan for the camera to 
sit permanently in this protec- 
tive case. They are building a 
high-density polyethylene base that attaches 
snugly to the arm of their client’s wheel- 
chair. The Delrin case, locked onto a tri- 
pod, either can be screwed into the base or 
tucked into the support belt. 

Chow takes a green Sharpie and marks 
the cuts they will make on the case. They will 
need a hole on one side to accommodate 
the lever their client will use to turn the 
camera. They will need another hole on the 
front for the lens and several more on the 
back so that the client can see the camera’s 
viewfinder and access the control buttons. 


n another corner, senior David Wang is 
testing a series of electrical circuits. His 
group's client is a five-year-old girl with 
Rett syndrome, a neurodevelopmental 
disorder that has left her with limited motor 
control. On the suggestion of her therapist, 
the group is building a device that will catch 
a ball and allow her to roll it back with the 
push of a button. Having successfully creat- 
ed a prototype that works using a magnetic 
coil that cues a lever to tap the ball, Wang is 
now adding some bells and whistles, lights 
that flash when the ball enters the box. 
Nearby, Matt Angelos, whose team is build- 
ing a custom lower-body workout device for 
a twenty-year-old man with cerebral palsy, 
is putting together a shopping list of the 
remaining parts his group needs: eight flat- 
head screws, cap nut, S-hook, L-brackets, 
L-hook (or is it eye hook? He checks with a 
group member before adding it). Each group 
has a $400 budget for supplies, courtesy of a 
National Science Foundation grant, but 
many of the things they need can be found 


In the early years of 

class, Bohs says, he got n 

of his project ideas | 

Robin Newton, then | 

of occupational therapy at the ne 
Lennox Baker Children’s Hospital. Bi 
word of the program spread throughout 
community, he made contacts among ¢ 
physical therapists, teachers, and clinic 
Many began to approach him with req 
of their own. (Five years ago, Richard C 
berg, a professor of medicine at the | 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel ; 
and Kevin Caves, a rehabilitation engi 
at Duke Medical Center, began team-te 
ing a spring-semester section of the cla 
response to client and student demand. 

Many of the devices created in the la 
often surprisingly simple. Take as an e3 
ple a “shoe helper” that students last 
created, allowing a woman with cere 
palsy to cut the time it took to put or 
shoes from thirty minutes to less than 
Consisting of only a shoehorn, a hinge, 
a heel cup, the device took home a stu 
design award from the annual Rehabi 
tion Engineering and Assistive Techne 
Society conference despite, or perhap: 
cause of, its economy. Except in rare ¢ 
Bohs and his students tend to regard ¢ 
tronics and small, delicately crafted pat 
malfunctions waiting to happen. 

In order to make Bohs’ list, project i 
must fit several criteria: useful, but una 
able commercially; novel; complex enc 
to challenge three seniors for a semeste! 
likely to be completed. He gives studer 
guideline of 200 total hours of work fo 
typical project, though some take ten 
even hundreds, more. 

Once students have identified their | 
ects, they create prototypes based on f 




















ek from clients. Some of the changes that 
ae place after this point are cosmetic. The 
id catch-and-return prototype was con- 
ticted out of medium-density fiberboard 
tl screws that Wang and his team found 
yg around the lab. For the final version, 
by are upgrading to a high-quality Plexi- 
ks that will be laser cut in the Pratt ma- 


| 


Jared Lazarus 


chine shop; then, they will use a solvent to 
fuse the pieces together seamlessly. 

But often the changes are significant. An- 
gelos’ group’s first prototype for the lower- 
body workout system was based on a resist- 
ance-wheel model, but the client found it 
too large and bulky. They reviewed several 
other options, including tension bands and 
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ynstrates the uses 0 
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a water-displacement system. For their sec- 
ond prototype, constructed out of wood 
scraps, PVC pipe, and metal fasteners, they 
struck on the idea of using a pulley system 
that would allow the client to lift the weight 
by pushing down on a pedal. 

As they work on their projects, the groups 
give Bohs regular progress reports. They 
also meet with their clients periodically and 
are frequently in e-mail and phone contact 
with them. “The feedback has been contin- 
uous, especially after the prototype presen- 
tation,” says Ben Wu, who is working with 
Wang on the ball catch-and-return system. 
“It’s important so that we don’t veer off on 
some tangent where our final product does- 
n't meet the needs of the client.” 


t the end of the semester, the groups 

convene in a small lecture hall in 

the North Building to present their 

final projects. Their presentations 
include project specs, analyses of design and 
replacement costs, short video clips of satis- 
fied clients, and demonstrations. 

One group presents a “mobile cleaning 
station.” The small cart, which features a 
mini-mop, mini-vacuum, and modified brakes 
that release only when gripped, doubles as a 
walker and a cleaning-supply cart for a five- 
year-old with cerebral palsy who, according 
to designer Sylvia Qu, likes to “use cleaning 
as a form of therapeutic strengthening exer- 
cise.” 

A second group shows off a pair of shop- 
ping baskets designed to attach to their 
clients’ wheelchairs. 

When it’s finally the CamAID team’s 
turn, Alex Li is ready. Dressed in a dark suit 
and gray shirt, he steps to the front of the 
hall and welcomes his audience. 

“For our final demonstration,” he tells 
them, “we decided to take the whole entire 
class, as well as our client, to the most magi- 
cal place on Earth: Disney World.” A snap- 
shot of the iconic theme park, one that 
might soon be taken by a young boy in awe, 
pops onto a projection screen behind him. 


—Jacob Dagger 
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Fact Funding 






reservation of 
a. When you look 
at where news markets are today, | think 
that it’s pretty clear that the biggest market 
failure lies in the threat to accountability 
journalism. People have four different 
types of information demands: producer, 
consumer, entertainment, and voter. The 
first three work pretty well, because people 
seek them out. For voter information, the 
fact that you're not really the decider, that 
your single vote will not determine the 
outcome of the election, means that many 
people remain rationally ignorant about 
the details of politics. That means papers 
often don’t have a profit incentive to 
engage in significant watchdog or account- 
ability journalism. 


§ this a new trend? You used to be able to do 
well and do good at the same time. When 
families or individuals owned newspapers, 
they got a psychic return to being good 
community citizens. When your profit rate 
was 35 percent and you said, “Okay, I'll 
engage in some accountability journalism, 
and that might make it 30 percent,” that was 
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still feasible. Then, in a world of Craigslist, 
you see the collapse of the advertising rev- 
enue. What’s most at risk is this expensive 
information that’s not in high demand. 






ia outlets. Can you 

| n ' More nonprofits are 
beginning to try to provide information 
that’s then taken up in the commercial 
media. There’s ProPublica, an experiment 
funded by the Sandler Foundation. The 
Sandler family set aside $10 million a year 
for three years to create a national inves- 
tigative reporting team led by Paul Steiger 
from The Wall Street Journal; he now has a 
staff of twenty-five reporters, and they’re 
breaking investigative pieces and partnering 
with commercial outlets like 60 Minutes in 
order for the stories to get broader play. For 
media outlets, it’s free reporting. 

The Knight Foundation is trying to con- 
vince community foundations that they 
should start subsidizing provision of infor- 
mation in their own communities. The 
idea is that community foundations care 
about education. Guess what? All the 
newspapers just fired their education 
reporters as a staff cutback. So the Knight 
Foundation is trying to get community 
foundations, through a matching grant 


program, to figure out if there is a way t 
could pay for the creation of informatio 
about schools in their areas. 

The idea that there might be more nc 
profits owning or creating and providin: 
subsidizing information is something we 
going to do a conference on in May at 
Duke. It really will be focused on exami 
ing the hurdles to nonprofit ownership. 


By hurdles, do you mean finding funding? On 
newspaper side, we see they’re very skitt 
about taking money from anybody. But 
idea that the advertising model is dimir 
ing is making some of them reconsider t 
notion that they wouldn’t take money f 
a foundation or a nonprofit. 

There’s a saying on the Internet that 
information wants to be free. That’s tru 
once it’s created, but somebody needs te 
pay for the story. In the old days, people 
created stories if subscribers were willing 
to pay to read them, or if the attention‘ 
readers could be sold to advertisers. 

The other [possible] incentives are, “I 
will create this story if it changes what } 
think about”—that’s what nonprofits ot 
foundations do. Or, “I will create this st 
if | can get your vote,” and that’s what a 
political campaign does with something 
like my.barackobama.com or change.go’ 





| 


is about other potential owner- 
) arrangements? Last spring, The Some ( 
Clonicle of Higher Education ran an 

fy suggesting that elite universi- 

fij might bankroll newspapers. Can you see that 
del working? There are restrictions on 
anprofit ownership of commercial enter- 
pses, but there are exceptions for educa- 
tinal institutions. Nelson Poynter, when 
howned The St. Petersburg Times, said, 

the never met my great-grandchildren, 
ie might not like them,” so he decided 
tzive away his newspaper. He created the 
Pynter Institute, a nonprofit educational 
iititute, which now owns The St. Peters- 
big Times, and they demand a lower profit 
ge than for-profit shareholders would. 
There are examples of public radio sta- 
tins owned by universities, so it could be 
option. Yale has started an environmen- 
ti Web magazine, Yale 360, that’s very 

od. One thing that makes people skittish 
iswhat happens when the university is the 
b) player in town? Who's going to watch 
tl watcher? 
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0? other thing you talk about in your strategic 

is the tension between privacy and Web 
avertising. We'd like to spark a debate 
abut privacy and monetizing the attention 
Opeople who are interested in hard news. 





ut the idea that the 


Ne ' 
advertisin¢ ym 


Hamilton: considering the future of journalism. 


When I talk to my students in my media- 
policy class, I say, “Would you be willing to 
trade off some of your privacy for a better 
deal?” and most of them say no. And then | 
say, “Who has a Harris Teeter [grocery 
store] card?” and they raise their hands. 
Then I say, “You’ve done it. You’ve traded 
off getting to that lower price by giving 
them information about who you are and 
what your purchase patterns are.” 

Right now Google and 
Yahoo know a lot about 
each of us: what we surf, 
what we search for. But 
when you search Google 
and end up reading some- 
thing at The News & 
Observer, right now you 
and | would see the same 
mortgage ad. If you 
- allowed the company to 






NSIGel. use more about what they 
know about you, and 
share it across companies 

to target ads to you, that could raise the 

advertising rates. 


Which could, in turn, fund more news reporting? 
The question is, are people who say they 
are concerned about the future of journal- 
ism willing to let Google and Yahoo behay- 
iorally target them? It’s obviously a tradeoff, 
but people don’t really see it that way right 
now. We’d like to generate that discussion. 
The people who say, “I really care about the 
future of journalism,” are often privacy 
purists. If in order to get the information 
created, you need to give something up, 
and that something is part of your privacy 
that gets a better targeted ad, is it worth it? 


In order to fill in the public-affairs reporting gap, 
you’ve talked about something called computa- 
tional journalism. That’s the idea of taking 
publicly accessible data and combining it 
with algorithms and knowledge about 
social science to basically create informa- 
tion that’s a supplement or a substitute for 
current watchdog coverage. 

This is something we’ve talked about at 
Duke. The Knight Foundation believes in 


our idea of computational journalism 
strongly enough that they allowed us to 
redefine [a faculty position] so that we 
now have a search going on for the Knight 
Chair in computational journalism. 


Can you give me an example of how this 

works? There’s an organization called 
MAPLight.org that has a product they 

call the “influence explorer.” They pull 
data about campaign contributions and 
pair them with earmarks data and Conegres- 
sional offices’ press releases about projects 
and look for correlations. That could be 

a tip: “Oh, look at that pattern. Let’s try to 
investigate it more.” 

Ona local level, there’s a great site called 
Everyblock, funded by the Knight Foun- 
dation, that takes public data streams from 
about eleven different cities and gives you, 
say, crime data. It allows you to type in your 
address and then see the crimes around 
your area, but it doesn’t give you context or 
analysis over time. 

But you could imagine the following: 
You type in your address, and it will say, 
“Over the last two weeks there have been 
three breaking-and-enterings in your area. 
Police have charged one person with one 
of those crimes. The News & Observer and 
The Herald-Sun covered two of those 
crimes, and here’s what they have to say 
about them. The police have not increased 
patrols in your area, and this is a higher 
level of crime than we would normally 
expect, given what has happened last year, 
what it looks like where those 
crimes took place.” 

All of that could be done by algorithm, 
but it’s not today because the industry does- 
n't have the ability to engage in R@D in an 
era when their stock price is plummeting 
and they’re firing significant numbers of 


and here’s 


people. I see academia potentially playing a 
role to try to develop scalable open-source 
algorithms that would allow you to supple- 
ment reporting—giving journalists tips—or 
to substitute for reporting, creating stories 
themselves. 


—Jacob Dagger 
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or more than three decades, photogra- 

pher Jim Wilson ’74 has pointed his lens 

at the sweeping currents of history. 
Working for The New York Times 

since 1980, Wilson has photographed 

people left homeless by natural disasters 

(California wildfires, Hurricane Katrina) 
and politicians caught in unguarded mo- 
ments (President Jimmy Carter with Egyp- 
tian President Anwar Sadat, presidential 
candidate Gary Hart napping on his cam- 
paign plane). 

He’s been in the thick of violence (the 
L.A. riots after the Rodney King verdict) 
and on the receiving end of a steady gaze 
(choreographer Merce Cunningham, actor 
Sir Anthony Hopkins). On his own time, 
he has captured landscapes that evoke the 
vastness of America’s natural beauty. 

Wilson, a member of Duke Magazine’s Ed- 
itorial Advisory Board, grew up in a military 
family that moved frequently, a fact that 
makes his peripatetic lifestyle seem second- 
nature. He first dabbled in photography as a 
Boy Scout, while his father was stationed at 
the Aberdeen Proving Ground base in 
Maryland. On a troop trip to the 1964-65 
World’s Fair in New York, the take-up spool 
on Wilson’s box camera broke, so he was 
forced to document the trip by buying post- 
cards instead of snapping his own memories 


to keep. When he shared the disappoint- 


ment with his father, the elder Wilson gave 
his son an Argus C-3 camera acquired dur- 
ing the Korean War. 

Like most Americans during the 1960s, 
Wilson was deeply moved by the photojour- 
nalism in magazines like Life and Time, which 
brought the horrors of the Vietnam War and 
the urgency of the civil rights movement 
into homes across America. He also found 
inspiration in the work of Ansel Adams, Ed- 
ward Weston, and other members of the 
famed West Coast photography collective 
known as Group £/64. 

“l’ve always had a great appreciation for 
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WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY BRIDGET BOOF 


By God’s grace: Competitors at the 2005 Cheyenne Frontier 
Days rodeo pause to pray before saddling up. Photographer Wilson, left. 


as noted, all photographs are courte 
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the land,” he says. “I saw these stunning 
scenes and vistas, places unlike anything I'd 
ever seen. | was amazed that there were 
places on the planet that looked like that.” 
Despite his flourishing visual literacy, Wil- 
son came to Duke thinking he would pursue 
a career in psychology. But the camera kept 
beckoning. He joined the Chronicle staff as 
a photographer and occasional writer, and 
found an inspiration in John Menapace, a 
photographer and teacher credited with 
creating a vibrant photographic community 
in Durham and throughout the South. 
During summer breaks, Wilson interned 
with the Baltimore Sun and the St. Petersburg 
Times. In his senior year, he became a stringer 
for United Press International, photograph- 
ing Duke sports events. After graduating, he 
worked at Raleigh’s News & Observer and 
The Charlotte Observer. He then made the 
move to Washington to work for the Asso- 
ciated Press, joining the tight-knit commu- 
nity of photographers covering the White 
House. A colleague who worked for The New 
York Times encouraged him to send his port- 
folio along. Wilson was offered a staff posi- 
tion and accepted, thinking he would be 
with the paper for only three or four years. 
In reflecting on his work with the Times, 
Wilson mentions several subjects that stand 
out vividly: Jonestown, Guyana, days after 
the mass suicide of more than 900 followers 
of cult leader Jim Jones; the 1985 eruption 
of Colombia’s Nevado del Ruiz volcano 
that killed more than 23,000 people; a des- 
perate New Orleans in the wake of Hurri- 
cane Katrina; New York City in the after- 
math of the 9/11 attack on the World Trade 
Center. (Wilson supervised the team of Times 
photographers dispatched to take photos in 
the days that followed the attack; the paper 
won two Pulitzer Prizes for that coverage.) 
It’s a testament to Wilson’s adaptability 
that he can switch gears seamlessly. In the 
summer of 2006, he was an embed with a 
Marine unit assigned to Iraq’s Anbar Prov- 
ince. More recently, he headed to Wasilla, 
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Something in the way she moves: 
legendary dancer and choreographe 
Martha Graham, above, surrounded 
by her company during 1990 
rehearsal of Maple Leaf Rag; 
Diana Ross performs in Central 
Park in 1983 before an estimated 
crowd of 300,000. 
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on my watch: As part of a 2007 New York 

imes series on drought, Wilson photographed 
inchers in northern Nevada who objected to plans 
for a pipeline to carry groundwater from theit 

1s Vegas. Here, cowboys driving cattle in 


Spring Valley, Nevada, near Sacramento Pass. 


Alaska, to help the world learn more about 
a rookie governor tapped to run as John 
McCain's vice president. “I have a lot of lee- 
way in which assignments | take on,” he 
says. “I didn’t have to go to Iraq, but I want- 
ed to. For something like a war or a presi- 
dential campaign, | know how much work 
those assignments are going to be. But there 
are always rewards.” 

The notion that a photographer can main- 
tain objective distance from what he photo- 
graphs is a myth, says Wilson. While on as- 
signment to shoot wildfires raging through 
California in 1993, for example, he came 
across a woman and her daughter sifting 
through the ashes of what used to be their 
house. “It was in the Malibu Canyon area, 
and the woman’s husband had died several 
months earlier,” he recalls. “She and her hus- 
band had traveled together and collected 
things from around the world in their trav- 
els. And now here she was, her whole life 
reduced to a single two-inch shard of pot- 
that’s all that 
was recognizable. They had given me per- 
mission to photograph them but | stopped at 
that moment. It was too emotional for them 
and for me.” (Just a few years earlier, Wilson 
had had to evacuate his own home during 
the Oakland Hills wildfires.) 

In the thirty-five years since he began 
working as a photographer, Wilson estimates 
he’s shot hundreds of thousands of frames. 
Yet he still brings a fresh eye to every assign- 
ment. “I try to talk to the writer ahead of 
time to see what they think they are going 


tery collected from the ashes 





to do,” he says. “And I try to learn as much 
as I can on my own about the subject. 

“But I don’t try to pre-visualize what | 
think | will find, because that can be dan- 
gerous. You don’t want to focus so much on 
the thing you are sure about, the part of the 
subject you know about, and not see some- 
thing unexpected that you hadn’t planned 
on seeing.” 

See more of Wilson’s photos on the follow- 
ing pages and online: www.dukemagazine. 
duke.edu. 
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1: Police apprehend a suspect outside the Los Angeles bureau of the 
the Rodney King riots, left; lraqi soldier conducts search of house in 


*rovince 


g wait: A thirteen-year-old Colombian girl clings to an aid worker after the 
1 of the Nevado del Ruiz volcano that caused catastrophic flooding 
i mudslides (she later died), opposite; New Orleans residents wait for buses 
to evacuate them from the devastated city in the days following Hurricane Katrina, 


opposite below 
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ARTIST 


I As senior producer, 
chief researcher, 
» and self-styled 
s cataloguer of lies, 
: Adam Chodikoti ‘93 
I isa vital link in the 
comedic ecosystem 
tof The Daily Show 
» with Jon Stewart. 


By David Walters 








rabbi runs for Congress. It 

sounds like the perfect setup for 

a joke, and, as far as Adam 

Chodikoff is concerned, it is. 
Or it will be soon, when he takes this par- 
ticular gem of comedic potential and 
hands it over to the writing staff of 
Comedy Central’s satirical news program 
The Daily Show with Jon Stewart. Chodi- 
koff ’93 is The Daily Show’s chief 
researcher, and it’s his job to tackle the 
minutiae of the day’s news cycle and send 
the raw materials—in this case, Rabbi 
Dennis Shulman’s campaign in New Jer- 


Frank Fournier 


ehind-the-scenes jokester: Chodikoff, on The Daily Show set, has been called the show’s “unsung hero.” 
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sey’s Fifth Congressional District—to a team 
of humorists who will craft it into a perfect- 
ly deliverable punch line for host Jon Stew- 
art. Chodikoff knows it’s a long shot—both 
the rabbi’s chances (he lost) and the poten- 
tial for his joke to make the day’s script. A 
thirty-minute format isn’t enough time to 
cover every story, but the thirty-eight-year- 
old Duke grad is amassing an arsenal. 

It’s Friday, October 31, at The Daily Show 
offices—a non-taping day—so the halls are 
emptier than usual and the pace less frenet- 
ic, but Chodikoff and his colleagues are 


gearing up for arguably the biggest show of 


the last four years—‘“Indecision 2008: Amer- 
ica’s Choice.” 

In four days, millions of people will head 
to the polls, and a sizeable percentage will 
then head home to watch The Daily Show’s 
election-night coverage. By 11 that night, 
history will be made. The writers and pro- 
ducers must encapsulate more than eighteen 
months of stumping and speechifying in a 
forty-minute live broadcast, a decidedly 
small window to capture one of the most 
significant moments in U.S. history and 
pepper it with just the right amount of irrev- 
erence. Chodikoff doesn’t seem worried— 


just Toc used. 
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His desk is cluttered with the materials 
you’d expect—newspapers, almanacs, Con- 
eressional transc ripts—and a few things you 
wouldn’t, the most improbably ridiculous of 
which is a photo of Shimon Peres holding a 
Daily Show DVD, a gift from Chodikoff to 
the Israeli president. “I should have said, 


,»” 


‘Put that next to your Nobel Prize,’ ” he 
says. “But I blew it.” 

He apologizes for the scattered papers and 
assorted Simpsons paraphernalia. “It’s not 
usually this messy, but I purposefully didn’t 
clean up. I wanted to preserve it for you,” he 
explains, as if it’s a museum diorama of his 
natural habitat. Just then, on-air correspon- 
dent John Oliver, a gangly British comedi- 
an, breezes by Chodikoff’s desk. “Oh, yes, 
he chimes in without slowing down. “That’s 
authentic.” 

Chodikoff’s workspace looks out on a com- 
mon area with couches, a flat-screen TV, 
and a snarl of DVD, VHS, and Beta players, 
where the writers and producers have their 
morning meetings. Note cards with likely 
guests and segment topics—Doris Kearns 
Goodwin, T. Boone Pickens, Proposition 8, 
Voter Suppression—are tacked to the wall, 
and someone has drawn a mustache on a 


photo of Sarah Palin on the front page of 


is 
, 


QUIN 7; 


a 


rr Oe ieee ee 


the New York Post. This is where the Dx 
Show magic happens, and Adam Cho 
koff’s role in that magic is spelled out 0 
single piece of paper tacked to a wall af 
feet away: I’VE CATALOGUED ALL THE LI 
Daily Show writer Kevin Bleyer put that 
he explains. 

“When we came back from our post-cé 
vention break, the McCain campaign’s | 





education and ‘lipstick on a pig’ ads wi 













out. I don’t use the word ‘lying’ lightly, 
they’d definitely been lying, so I had all 
material ready to go, and I said t 
Everyone laughed. It’s my slogan now.” 
For a guy whose job is to unearth the 
surd contradictions of politicians, Cal 
loguer of Lies is an apt title, though it wo 
look a little strange on a business ¢: 
Technically, Chodikoff is senior produ 
but he admits that the nuances of his | 
are lost in the nebulous-sounding name. 
describes his role as more of a “writers’ 
searcher.” In a recent profile, The Washing 
Post dubbed him an “investigative hum| 
ist,” which he confesses he loves. His t 
description of his responsibilities, thou 
comes by way of a pop-culture referen| 
“Did you ever see The Godfather?” he as 
“When Michael’s going to the restauré 





vth Sollozzo, they tape a gun [behind the 
tilet] in the bathroom. I’m the guy taping 
te gun in the bathroom so Jon can come 
dt blazing.” He’s been at it for the last 
tlelve years. 
NLL 
S088 7 n : 
ze ~6n_ 1993, after graduating with a 
major in political science, Chodi- 
koff embarked on what he calls his 
CCL % ; - 
jeamee “orad school,” a series of coveted 
idustry internships at CNN and ESPN, and 
tena stint at Late Night with Conan O’Brien. 
Itching a joke that eventually made it on 
te air encouraged him to pursue a career in 





tlevision comedy. He even took the cue 
ard and had O’Brien and then-second- 
nana, Andy Richter, sign it. His first full- 
tne TV job was ona syndicated CBS show 


dlled Day & Date, but the luckiest break of 
Is career came after reading an article in 
SA Today about Doug Herzog and Eileen 


fitz leaving MTV to take over Comedy 





Central. Buried in the last paragraph was a 
mention of a new ESPN’s Sportscenter-type 
show, only not about sports. 

“A light bulb went off in my head,” 
Chodikoff recalls. “I went to the As the World 
Turns studio for privacy and called Comedy 
Central and asked for the names of the 
executive producers.” He sent a letter and a 
résumé and took his Conan cue card with 
him to the resulting interview—“as an ex- 
ample of my vast comedy experience,” jokes 
Chodikoff. 

“They thought I was psychotic. I think 
they said to themselves, ‘Well, we'll hire 
him so we can track him. He might be dan- 
gerous.’ ” 

When Chodikoff began working at The 
Daily Show in June 1996, Craig Kilborn was 
the host, and the show had what was essen- 
tially a late-night chat format—hardly the 
satirical news behemoth it is today. “In the 
beginning, my parents’ friends would ask, 





‘What's Adam doing now” And they’d say, 
‘Oh, you know the cartoon show with the 
kids that curse a lot? He’s not on that show, 
but he’s on the same network. They make 
fun of the news.’ ” 

It’s hard work, making fun of the news. A 
typical day for Chodikoff begins at 6 a.m. 
He is the first of his colleagues to arrive, 
usually by 7:30, at which time he scours the 
AP wire for an hour and a half for any po- 
tential joke fodder. He also tackles the news- 
papers. Ask him which ones he reads, and 
he'll give you an answer that sounds oddly 
similar to the one Sarah Palin gave Katie 
Couric: “All of ’em.” 

But, unlike Palin, he can get more specif- 
ic. “I’ve got big bales of papers at my desk, 
tied with rope, like at the newsstand. LA 
Times, the New York Sun, The Daily News, 
the New York Post, The Washington Post, The 
Wall Street Journal, USA Today, The New 
York Times, plus news magazines. Reading 
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and reading and reading,” he says. “As much 
as | ean read before 9 a.m., when the writers 
come in.” 

What follows is a collaborative effort 
among writers, producers, and Chodikoff to 
decide what the topics of the day’s show 
should be. It’s a time-sensitive pursuit—all 
the news in the world ranked and sorted in 
the scant hours before taping and reduced 
to its most pertinent components. But that’s 
Chodikoff’s specialty: trimming the mun- 
dane, the overly technical, and the densely 
layered down to what is ultimately worthy 
of a Daily Show zinger. “It’s filtering hours of 
verbiage down to the essential comedy 
bits,” Chodikoff says. “The writers are the 
funny ones, but I see the potential for jokes. 
I’m a good joke-potential-finder. I’m on the 
same wavelength as Jon and the writers, so | 
see the patterns. 

“The other day, | noticed that three dif- 
ferent Republican senators used car-wreck 
analogies to describe the Wall Street bail- 
out. So | have to put all those sound bites 
together and give them to the writers to 
work their magic.” 

Daily Show executive producer David 
Javerbaum knows Chodikoff’s talents as well 
as anyone; the two have worked together 
since 1999, when Javerbaum was hired as a 
staff writer. “He has this amazing memory 


tages produced by The Daily Show’s studio 
production team. “We tape a lot of stuff,” 
says Chodikoff. “Back in the day, we’d pro- 
gram the VCRs. Now we have twenty TiVos.” 

By 3 p.m., The Daily Show team has recon- 
vened to pitch ideas for the following day, 
which means another doggedly researched 
packet from Chodikoff. At 4:15, rehearsal 
begins, and he steps over to the studio to 
make certain all facts are accurate, all 
graphics are spelled correctly, and all pro- 
nunciations are exact. And, as if everything 
up to this point has been a leisurely amble 
toward show time, Chodikoff offers a warn- 
ing: “This is when things can get really 
hairy. They rewrite a lot of the show when 
the audience is coming in, between rehears- 
al and actual tapings, so they'll want new 
facts.” He’s happy to oblige, putting “new 
arrows in [Stewart’s] quiver” as he calls it, un- 
til the moment the cameras begin rolling. 

Chodikoff does not, however, stick around 
for the tapings most nights. “If it’s a guest I 
really want to see, I’ll stay, but I’m usually 
exhausted by then.” 

Chodikoff’s reasons for demanding factu- 
al perfection are simple. “Without credibili- 
ty, the jokes don’t mean anything,” he says. 
“It’s like a geometry proof, and the proof is 
in the videotape. A equals B. B equals C. We 
just have to prove all the hypocrisy points.” 


When pressed, however, he does, with g 
humility, doff his cap at a segment or 
from the past few months. He found 
tape of Sarah Palin, only months before 
Republican convention, asking someon 
tell her what a vice president does. “I th 
we were the first to get that on the air, 
says. “I’m proud of that.” 

Pressed further, he acknowledges a sli 
ly grander accomplishment. “We had | 
mer Undersecretary of Defense] Doug F 
on, and my job was to be prepared for e 
argument. Basically over the span of a 
ple days, I disproved the entire Iraq 
Which was great for me,” he deadpans. 

Daily Show co-executive producer f 
Albanese describes Chodikoff as an “er 
clopedic mind mixed with a great sens 
humor” and credits that rare amalgar 
making him one of the most valued m 
bers of the entire staff. “It would be toug 
produce our show without him,” Alba 
says. “We’d get by, but most of what 
say would probably be made up.” 

From night to night, Chodikoff’s rey 
is usually a studio full of laughs he doe 
stay to hear, but he does have an impre: 
tangible thank-you for the work he put 
“A couple of years ago, I got called 
Jon’s office with two other people who 
been with the show for a long time—a t 


“Ima good joke-potential-finder. 'm on the same wavelength 
as Jon and the writers, so | see the patterns.’ 


for sound bites about anything policy-relat- 
ed,” Javerbaum notes. “What’s remarkable 
is how many ideas he initiates because he 
remembered that this guy said this or that a 
year ago. He’s the show’s unsung hero.” 

As the day progresses, Chodikoff’s role as 
office factotum intensifies—from voracious 
reader to research-compendia provider to 
dutiful fact checker. When the writers retire 
to their offices to prepare jokes, Chodikoff 
is on call with the answer to any question 
imaginable. What's the GNP of Zambia? Who 
was the Secretary of the Interior under Eisen- 
hower? Get me a quote of Bush praising former 
Attorney General Alberto Gonzales. “Within 
minutes, he’ll knock on the door with a pile 
of transcripts,” says writer Tim Carvell. “All 
the specific quotes we need are circled and 
annotated.” He also pitches ideas for field 
pieces and contributes to the video mon- 
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Writer Tim Carvell credits Chodikoff with 
providing a necessary counterbalance to a 
roomful of writers whose comedic talents 
can blind them to potential bias. “Adam 
keeps our show honest. Because while our 
show can be wildly unbalanced, we try not 
to be unfair. So even though our jokes can 
be—and frequently are—incredibly stupid 
or silly, they only work if the facts underly- 
ing them are accurate. He’ll often make 
convincing arguments against certain jokes 
if the premises are unsound. There’s a spe- 
cific pained sound he makes, and that’s a 
pretty reliable warning sign that some- 
thing’s wrong with the joke.” 

Modesty prevents Chodikoff from claim- 
ing full credit for the random research dis- 
coveries that make The Daily Show the razor- 
sharp send-up machine of American poli- 
tics that it has become over the past decade. 





nical director and a script supervisor,” Ch 
koff recalls. “Jon handed me a shee 
paper, and it said, ‘How to take care of 
Emmy. Don’t polish it; don’t put Winde: 
it..... And then he reached behind his « 
and gave me an Emmy. I guess you get 
tras when you win, and you can distril 
them as you see fit. 

“T didn’t take the subway home that ni 
I took a taxi,” he says, laughing. “So I’ve 
my Emmy on my little IKEA table in 
studio apartment.” 


itting at his cluttered desk, 
rounded by Spider-Man, Curly F 
ard of the Three Stooges, and, 
seae Shimon Peres, Chodikoff looks it 
element, if such a randomly appointed 
ting qualifies as an element. He give: 
example of what he’ll be looking for on E 


Bit Parade 


Bush Legacy Watch 
Wh in President Bush a hi ' 


V\ eC 





| and the Palestinian: 





tin Night and feeding on the fly to Jon 
Swart for real-time updates. “Some races 
ai just close. And some are funny. The Ted 
Sivens race is close and funny,” he says, 
ahost giddily. He insists that, in the brief 
mments of downtime between researching 
‘shows, he does know how to turn off his 
bin, but for a man who deals almost ex- 
elsively in facts, it’s the least believable 
strement he’s made all day. 

Days after the election of Barack Obama, 
wh 53 percent of Americans still mum- 
diag “Yes we can” in their sleep and wall- 
bering their houses with Shepard Fairey 
Ssapaign posters for instant nostalgia, the 
ayrage Daily Show viewer had a sobering 
Hught: There’s no one left to make fun of. 
Eiht years of the Bush administration sup- 
pd more than enough fodder, but the tear 
it fell from Jon Stewart's eye on election 








olfowitz and the World Bank 


Duke Magazine asked Adam Chodikoff ’93, senior producer for The Daily 
Show with Jon Stewart, to recall his favorite segments and how they evolved. 


Gender Card 


Comedy Central 


November 16, 2006: Headlines - This Time 


e 





McCain the Socialist 


night—a rare unscripted display of emo- 
tion—seemed to signal a potential unwill- 
ingness to tip the sacred cow. 

Not to worry. When, two nights later 
Stewart took a jab at Obama, and the audi- 
ence’s shocked silence gave way to groans 
and then nervous giggles, Stewart’s eyes 
widened in fake horror. “How are we gonna 
make this s*** funny!?” he bellowed. An 
eruption of laughter followed. He had an- 
swered his own question. 

Which is not to say that the last days of 
the Bush White House weren’t turned up- 
side down and shaken for the last comedic 
droplets in the joke canteen. Stewart and 
company said goodbye to their favorite 
Republican in hilarious fashion. But weeks 
into the Obama White House, the show’s 
hit list remains nonpartisan, and no one has 





a free pass. Humor will survive the Demo- 


cratic administration, thanks to greedy 
Wall Streeters and Ponzi-scheming invest- 
ment bankers, an oddly coiffed Illinois gov- 
ernor (“Scumdog Million-hairs,” as they’ve 
taken to calling him), and, of course, the 
new President of the United States himself. 
The Daily Show—and its prized investiga- 
tive humorist—will make sure of that. 

“It’s definitely a new era of the show,” 
Chodikoff says. “Being so immersed, chron- 
icling the Bush years, and now it’s over, it’s 
an odd feeling.” He pauses, then smiles. 
“But I come to play every day.” | 





Walters ’04 is the associate entertainment editor 
of Details magazine and a member of Duke 
Magazine’s Editorial Advisory Board. 


Clips of The Daily Show, radio interview with 
Chodikoff on the power of laughter, and more: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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How does one sp f 
there just one goog 
On the Origin of Spe 


sssor Mohamed Noor hat 


t’s hopeless. Try as he might, 
the eager young suitor with 
the brick-red eyes simply can- 
not inspire the beautiful fe- 
male’s affections. 

He stands beside her, wav- 
ing one iridescent wing over 
her as if making a blessing 

and producing what sounds like the 
drumming of a very small grouse. But 
she couldn’t care less. His song and 
dance are not her style. And, he smells 
funny. He’s literally not her type. In 
fact, he’s another species entirely. She 
informs him of this with a little ditty 
of her own, call it the “buzz-off song,” 
that sounds like a raspberry blown on 
a tiny kazoo. 

This failed pickup between two 
closely related North American fruit 
flies offers a glimpse of the power of 
biodiversity, the thing that made hu- 
mans different from chimps and al- 
lowed DNA-based life to establish its 
sweeping power over the oceans, the 
forests, and the air. Her genes and his 
genes, though remarkably similar, are 
forever kept separate by being carried 
in different species. So the subtle dif 
ferences between the way each of 
them metabolizes sugars or tolerates 
toxins, as well as their scents, songs, 
and dances, are preserved and pro- 
tected rather than melded into some 
intermediate version. 

Charles Darwin understood diver- 


Noor builds on Darwin: discovering the pro- 
cess at chromosomal level whereby one 
species of fruit fly becomes two. During the 
cell division that creates eggs and sperm, 
chromosomes normally swap versions of the 
same gene (A for a, b for B, and so on). But 
sometimes, a section of chromosome comes 
out completely and is then reinstalled upside 
down. The genes within that section can no 
longer trade places with their complements 
on another chromosome. 









sity as a good thing 


nature’s way of 
hedging its bets. He postulated that 
the formation of species is one mech- 
anism by which life adapts to new op- 
portunities like larger seeds or plenti- 
ful but poisonous prey, and how it 
weathers dramatic challenges like 
droughts, ice ages, and the occasional 
cataclysmic meteor. Species are also 
the way to pack the most life into a 
given area. “The same spot will support 
more life if occupied by very diverse 
forms,” Darwin wrote 150 years ago. 

It is this ability to form discrete 
species that makes this planet more 
than a giant monoculture of some 
single-celled slime. Biodiversity is 
what makes DNA-based life resilient 
in a changing environment, and it’s 
something we probably need to un- 
derstand better. 

But where is the specific break- 
point: How does one species become 
two, and what keeps them that way? 
Why isn’t there just one good, all- 
purpose fruit fly? Despite the promise 
of his masterwork’s title, On the Ori- 
gin of Species, Charles Darwin really 
didn’t know the details. To him, and 
to the several generations of biolo- 
gists who followed, the forces that 
create species and keep them distinct 
were just a fascinating black box— 
crucial, but unknown. 

Only in the last decade has a hand- 
ful of scientists finally pried the lid off 
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mem that way? Why isn’t 
Bpromise of his masterwork’s title, 
meow the details. 


By KARL LEIF BATES 


the true origin of species and begun 
to glimpse what’s inside. Mohamed 
Noor, thirty-eight, an ebullient, fast- 
talking geneticist inclined to wear T- 
shirts at any occasion and just as hap- 
py with McDonald’s at every meal, is 
one of them. Noor has discovered a 
process at the chromosomal level 
whereby one species of fruit fly can 
become two and stay that way, even 
when they aren’t physically separated 
by geography. It involves the reversal 
of a portion of the fly’s DNA that 
governs behavior and subtly influ- 
ences its choice of mate. 

In February, Noor traveled to Lon- 
don to stand beside a dozen evolu- 
tionary biologists from around the 
world honored with the prestigious 
Darwin-Wallace Medal. The medal, 
given by the august Linnean Society, 
is awarded to scientists who have 
done the most to advance Darwin’s 
thinking over the last fifty years. 
They are, in essence, his direct de- 
scendants. In a singular honor, Noor 
was asked by the society to speak on 
behalf of all of the medal recipients. 

It was the Linnean Society that 
first took delivery on Darwin’s Big 
Idea—on July 1, 1858, when the group 
heard a synopsis of what became On 
the Origin of Species. Presented along 
with Darwin’s thesis that day was a pa- 
per by Alfred Wallace, whose parailel 
epiphany impelled Darwin to hand 
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over what he considered unfinished work. 
The Darwin-Wallace Medal has only been 
given twice before, on the fiftieth and 100th 
anniversaries of that momentous meeting. 


he last batch of scientists 
was recognized thirteen years 
before Mohamed Noor was 
born in Australia to Egyp- 
tian parents. He grew up in 


é 


" Virginia, where his dad taught 


Mash-ups of Evolutionary Data 


A hundred and fifty years after Charles Darwin assembled 

a mountain of disparate data into one grand synthesis, and fifty years 
after scientists began cranking out the gene-by-gene description of 
every life form they could get their hands on, you'd think it would be 


about time for a little more synthesis, 


In a row of small offices that could pass for an insurance agency, 
Duke biology professor Kathleen Smith heads an experimental 
program aimed at jump-starting just that. “There’s value in a half- 
a-century’s data,” she says with just a hint of understatement. But 


how do you begin to mine it? 


The National Evolutionary Synthesis Center, or NESCent, has sup- 
port from the National Science Foundation (NSF) and is housed in the 


mechanical engineering at various universi- 
ties and did research with NASA at the 
Langley Research Center. As an undergrad- 
uate, Noor was less than a stellar student, 
until he took a course on genetics his junior 
year at the College of William & Mary. “Then 
I thought, ‘Why not take every course that 
has genetics in the title?’” Many of this year’s 
Darwin-Wallace honorees became familiar 
fixtures in his textbooks: household names 
like the late Stephen Jay Gould, and others, 
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74 million years ago 











Erwin Square Mill, a converted tobacco warehouse that Duke rents, 


between Central and East campuses. 


Although many of the NESCent scientists have experience catch- 
ing dangerous things in swamps and doing mind-numbing tasks to 
Satisfy the needs of laboratory machines, here they sit in front of 


computers and stand, feet dry, in front of white boards. 


They're creating mash-ups of related data from different disci- 
plines of science and different orders of life, trying to get their heads 
around the patterns that might reveal some larger truths. 

NESCent postdoctoral fellows Samantha Price and David Kidd, for 


David M. Kidd and Samantha A. Price, NESCent 





example, combined several sets of data on the evolution and geo- 


graphic spread of hoofed animals. The result is a detailed yet accessible 
poster depicting the 74 million-year-old history of the entire artiodacty!| 
family imposed on a series of maps that shows, with new clarity, when 
and where camels, cows, and antelopes went their separate ways. 
“Visualization is so important for synthesis,” says Price, who recently 


Speciation trail: detail from 
NESCent poster charting 

74 million years of the evolution 
and geographic spread of 
hoofed animals. 


moved from Durham to the University of California at Davis. “When you've 
got a huge set of synthetic data, you can’t really understand it without visualization.” 
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€ four-year-old NESCent, which is applying for a second round of NSF funding, is developing new visuali- 


Zation tools. It also hosts working groups of scientists from diverse fields around the country who are eager to 
Start putting the pieces together around some common questions. 


= 





t this point, we're not talking about the grand synthesis yet,” says Smith, who shares leadership of 


NESCent with colleagues at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill and North Carolina State University. 
“But we do have the potential for really understanding phylogeny,’ the family tree of evolutionary history. 
“We're living in an era when we have so much information that we have to go back to a synthetic mode of 
thinking again because we're starting to lose the forest for the trees,” says Greg Wray Ph.D. ’87, a professor of 
biology at Duke who sits on NESCent’s advisory board. “There are now so many trees that we can’t actually see 


how the pieces fit together anymore.” 


See whole poster: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 
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—Karl Leif Bates 


like Lynn Margulis and John Maynare 
Smith (Richard Dawkins’ mentor), bes 
known in scientific circles. 

Darwin didn’t know anything about th 
mechanics of genetics that Noor was taugh 
Gregor Mendel’s principles of inheritane 
the gene-shuffling rules of recombinatior 
the structure and function of DNA. 

But he didn’t need to because he base 
many of his ideas on a near-perfect labore 
tory of evolution, the isolated Galapagos |; 
lands. He correctly deduced that geographi 
isolation allowed populations to slowly dri 
apart in their appearance and habits, ever 
tually becoming two species that would hay 
nothing to do with one another, and indee 
be unable to produce viable offspring. 

But that can only be one of possibly sey 
eral ways to make species. “To explain th 
diversity of life, you’d have to posit a gec 
graphic barrier every time,” says Carlos Mz 
chado, a biologist at the University of Mary 
land and close collaborator with Noor. Th 
process of making a new species isn’t sudde 
and irreversible, so how do we end up wit 
similar species coexisting in a single hab 
tat, like the eleven variations of a basi 
woodpecker that we see in eastern Nort 
America or the two fruit flies—the spurne 
lover and the object of his desire—livin 
side by side in the Pacific Northwest? Clear 
there’s another way to separate two speci 
and allow them to progress in their own way 

Noor is credited with helping to solv 
that riddle, but like most good science, it 
not what he initially set out to do. As aU 
versity of Chicago graduate student, h 
shaped his thesis to test a theoretical notio 
called “reinforcement,” in which two speci 
in the process of separating experience so 
kind of subtle pressure to discriminate b 
tween mating partners. It was theoretical 
cause no one had actually seen it operate i 
species that were not already irreversibly se 

Having identified two species of fruit fli 
that appear to share a large area of the wes 
ern United States, Noor spent a mon 
tramping around the mountains of Uta 
Arizona, and California, setting out bucke 
of mashed bananas and yeast—an irr 
sistible banquet for fruit flies—and th 
netting and jarring the flies he wanted. 
hauled them back to the lab in Chicago 
watched them having sex, keeping track 
who danced with whom and how their ki 
turned out. “It was really 1930s science 
Noor says, referring to the pioneering wo 





















t would be easy to get lost in the details required 
yy this search for anomalous needles in the 


7 Thomas Hunt Morgan, who discovered 
tuch of what we know about chromosomes 
ad heritable traits through a series of very 
‘ever experiments with the fruit fly Dro- 
iphila melanogaster. 

/Old school, maybe, but still full of power. 
lorgan was a geneticist and embryologist 
ad, like many of his colleagues at the time, 
ought that Darwin could be proved 
rong in the details of species formation. In 
‘ct, Morgan wasn’t so sure that species 
ere even real distinctions. He set out to 
jove his point by tracking how a mutation 
shanded down through generations, dis- 
overing along the way that chromosomes, 
jose squiggly X-shaped things at the center 
‘every cell, are the carriers of inheritance. 
jorgan established Drosophila melanogaster 
i the tiny workhorse of biology, a species 
understand better than any other; he 
‘awned a generation of great geneticists; 
ad in the end, he showed that Darwin had 
fen more correct about species than any- 
ae had a right to expect. 

\Noor chose to study Drosophila pseudo- 
scura and Drosophila persimilis instead of 
ie obsessively studied melanogaster. Some 
olleagues tried to warn him away from 
orking on what they felt would be dead- 
nd species. But unlike the lab flies, these 
yo species had a natural history. They 
vared a geographic area and are related 
(osely enough to produce hybrid offspring. 
‘nat’s what he needed. 

Under controlled conditions in the lab, a 
imale pseudoobscura from an area where 
[rsimilis flies are not found will mate with a 
irsimilis male, even though he sings, dances, 
ad smells funny. Her hybrid offspring will 
|} a mixed success: the males sterile; the 
imales fertile. By contrast, a pseudoobscura 
imale from any area where these kinds of 
jatings might actually occur is not the least 








It interested in allowing a persimilis to 
late: If she’s from an area where her ances- 
irs had the opportunity to accept this kind 
( pairing, the cues that the persimilis prof- 
{rs are a powerful deterrent. 

This is reinforcement, the concept Noor 





saystack. But the goal looms large: understanding 
he exact schism that starts a new species. 


was testing for. There is a factor—mating 
selectivity—that keeps the two species mov- 
ing apart, even though they are still geneti- 
cally similar enough to produce viable off- 
spring. The selectivity isn’t something the 
pseudoobscura females think about, but it has 
been incorporated into 
their behavior genes by 
the subtle accumulation of 
reduced odds of reproduc- 
tive success. Where the two 
species might have been 
able to interbreed, count- 
less generations of trial- 
and-error matings created 
untold numbers of sterile 
male hybrids. And those, 
in turn, have slightly re- 
duced the odds of success 
for pseudoobscura females 
who are willing to cross 
species boundaries. The 
ones who tried it had fewer 
offspring in the aggregate 
than the females who stuck 
to their kind, and so the 
entire population, slowly 
and inexorably, shifted to- 
ward pickiness. “Sterility is 
the ultimate barrier to 
blending species,” Noor 
says, adding a booming 
laugh all out of proportion 
to his slim, wiry body. 

This part of Noor’s dissertation work was 
published in Nature, and immediately set 
him on the fast track. “This is pretty classi- 
cal work,” says Allen Orr, the Shirley Cox 
Kearns Professor of biology at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, who also received the 
Darwin- Wallace Medal in February. “Now it 
pays for them to stop mating with everyone 
because it produces sterile hybrids,” says 
Orr, who shared both his undergraduate and 
graduate mentors with Noor. The behav- 
ioral barrier between them enables their 
genes to adapt on separate trajectories, just 
as if they were on separate islands. 

In addition to conceiving of geologic 





Photos by Chris Hildreth 


time, this is perhaps the hardest part of get- 
ting one’s mind around evolution. There 
isn’t a flash and boom that makes one 
species into two; it’s a subtle, interminable 
process. “It takes hundreds, thousands, may- 
be tens of thousands of generations for spe- 
ciation to happen,” says Greg Wray Ph.D. 
87, professor of biology and director of the 
center for evolutionary genomics in the 
Duke Institute for Genome Sciences & 
Policy. “So how do you study that?” 

So far, a big part of the answer has been 
fruit flies. They multiply geometrically, pro- 
ducing a new generation every three weeks, 
and can live by the tens of thousands in a 
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bomb in the back seat.” 


Sagarin thinks this way because he’s a biologist, not a cop. And, he says, It’s Y 


Natural Security: Surviving by Adapting 


n nature, the threat level is always at least orange: Predators and plagues are an 

unrelenting menace to the well-being (and successful reproduction) of every 

living thing. So does your body make every gulp of air take off its shoes before 

entering your lungs to ensure that it’s not smuggling pathogens? 

Of course not, says Rafe Sagarin, an assistant research professor of marine science and 

conservation in the Nicholas School of the Environment, and it would be ridiculous to 
try. If you didn’t suffocate first, the microbes would simply find another way to get in. 
That’s what natural threats do. 

Sagarin, an ecologist who's normally more concerned with the urchins and starfish in tide pools, got to 
thinking about these things as a Congressional science fellow less than a year after the SN terrorist attacks. 
He saw Washington building an expensive new shell, erecting large barriers - 

around buildings and posting guards and cameras in every doorway. 

“Everything was about more guards, more guns, and more gates,” he said. 

“| was thinking, ‘If I’m an adaptive organism, how would | cope with this?” 
Pretty simply, as it turns out. “If they’re checking every trunk, I'll put the 





a mode of thinking—informed by Charles Darwin's insights into life’s struggle for survival amt) fecundity that 


more security analysts would be wise to adopt. 


Sagarin, who is the editor of Natural Security; A Darwinian Approach to a Dangerous World (University of 
California Press, 2008), has convened a national committee of experts from related fields of biology, anthropol- 
ogy, and virology, as well as security, psychology, and math to think about ways that Homeland Security could 
act more like an immune system and less like Wild Bill Hickok. 

In nature, a threat is dealt with in several ways. There’s collectivism, where one meerkat sounds the alarm 
about an approaching hawk, or camouflage, where the ptarmigan hides in plain sight. There’s redundancy, like 
our wisdom teeth, or unpredictable behavior, like the puffer fish’s sudden, spiky pop. Under the unyielding 
pressure of 3.5 billion years of evolution, the variety of defenses is beyond counting. But they all have a few fea- 
tures in common. A top-down, build-a-wall, broadcast-your-status approach “is exactly the opposite of what 


organisms do,” Sagarin says. 


An immune system, for example, is not run by a central authority. It relies on a distributed network of 
autonomous agents that sense trouble on the local level and respond, adapting to the threat and signaling for 


backup without awaiting orders from HQ. 


Sagarin’s brand of “natural security” may take some getting used to. “Organisms do not try to get rid of risk 
in their environment,” he says. “They learn to live with it.” 

The total elimination of risk is far more costly than the organism could bear, and probably futile, since the threats 
adapt. But by being responsive and adaptable and not putting every last bit of its budget into defense, an 
organism stands a far better chance of being able to handle an unforeseen risk in an escalating arms race, he says. 

“Almost everything organisms do Is, in some way, about security.” 








space the size of a suburban walk-in closet. 
Thanks to Noor and a few others, complete 
genetic sequences for a dozen different 
species of flies are now just a mouse click 
away. Starting with Morgan, biologists have 
learned how to make genetic mutations at 
will by exposing flies to toxic gases and radi- 
ation, resulting in flies without eyes, flies 
with legs on their heads, and myriad other 
perversions. Thousands of dissertations have 
sacrificed millions of flies. And nobody has 
ever complained. 

In the fly room on the fourth floor of Duke’s 
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gleaming new French Family Science Cen- 
ter, a single one-inch-diameter glass tube 
with a teaspoon of yeasty glop at the bottom 
can sustain fifty adult flies. The tube is in a 
carefully labeled rack with fifty more tubes 
on a shelf with a dozen racks, on a wall with 
twenty-five shelves. There are something like 
50,000 flies over graduate student Audrey 


Chang’s shoulder as she sits down to one of 


a dozen microscopes to sort flies. Through 
the doors, a room chilled to 64 degrees holds 
at least another 50,000 flies that do every- 
thing a bit slower, including dying. In a 


CORBIS 


bank of freezers lining a nearby halh 
another 50,000 lie in permanent repose 

Chang, the Noor lab’s lead grad stud 
pulls the stopper from a vial, inverts it 
a three-by-five white block, and gives 
sharp rap. The fly that tumbles out is a1 
D. pseudoobscura bogotana, descendant 
rare subspecies of pseudoobscura from 
mountains of Colombia that are still m 
bers of the species, despite a separatio 
4,000 miles and perhaps 10,000 years. ” 
guy’s a lab mutant, with two select cht 
of D. persimilis DNA inserted into his 
nome. Landing upright, he takes a coup 
halting steps and then freezes in his tra 
stunned by the pure carbon dioxide wat 
up from the stage beneath his feet. Ch 
scoops the fly up deftly on a small w 
paintbrush and pops him unharmed in 
new vial where a virgin bogotana fer 
with one chunk of D. persimilis genes we 

The mutant pair will mate, having | 
else to do in there, producing eggs and 
vae in their tube. For her dissertation, Ch 
who grew up in Taiwan, is making thous 
of these careful crosses to narrow down 
genetic factors that make some hybrid m 
sterile. She is a meticulous, steady-han 
and long-suffering scientist who previe 
ripped the testicles from 4,500 male fi 
flies, smashed them under 4,500 cover: 
on 4,500 slides, and then eyeballed « 
one under a microscope to see whether 
sperm were wiggling, a sign of fertility. 
saw fruit-fly sperm when she closed her 
at night. “I realized that I needed a cer 
sample size, and there wasn’t any other 
to do it,” Chang says. “I really want to k 
the answer.” Twenty days per generatiot 
four years yields more than seventy gen 
tions of fruit flies, a number Chang dos 
even want to think about. 

It would be easy to get lost in the de 
and the mechanical tedium required by 
search for anomalous needles in the | 
stack. But the goal looms large: understan 
the exact schism that starts a new spe 
What she’s doing is really an outgrowt 
Morgan’s methodical work but rendere 
a much finer scale by today’s ability to: 
individual letters of genetic code. 

This is where Noor’s energetic pursu 
species formation has led them. Soon 
publishing his landmark paper on reinfe 
ment in Nature, he turned his attentio 
learning the then new-fangled tools of § 
sequencing. By mapping specifically wl 


hohe fruit fly’s four chromosomes 
abus traits seemed to lie, he hoped 
ond the signature of divergence, 
hsplit of species. What he found 


Variety isn’t just the 
- spice of life, it’s 
| the secret ingredient. 


5 elegant that it’s a wonder it wasn’t more 
bbious: Chunks of pseudoobscura’s chromo- 
pies are upside-down in relation to their 
Onterparts in persimilis. Noor had 
pced for the genes that govern 
ru-fly sex selection—dancing, 
eet, and song—and found that all 
fhem lay within these inverted 
edons of chromosome. 

y way of analogy, imagine going 
bj shelf in a library and pulling 
uan armload of books, say a dozen 
rp. Each book represents a single 
ee. Flip that stack of books 180 
lefees and re-shelve them. That’s 
orof what an inversion looks like. 
omosomes, the bookshelves, are 





pekaging device for moving bulk amounts 
# NA around in a cell and facilitating the 
rérly shuffling of genes that makes your 
hdren a blend not only of you, but of your 
aints as well. 

} the process that forms an egg or sperm, 
adloppy arms of those X-shaped chromo- 
ares will sometimes cross over each other, 
rek, and swap segments. This is known as 
eambination. Then, when the cell divides 
9 jake two sperm, the X splits at the center, 
njeach arm goes its own way. That new 
yiid arm becomes the genetic cargo of a 
inje sperm carrying, say, your mother’s eyes 
niyour father’s ears. This blending of traits 
fo) grandpa and grandma is part of the 
ress by which nature continually shuf- 
eshe deck of genetic traits. Conception is 
her. Over and over, the deck is shuffled, 
reting endless variations on a theme and 
lajing life more robust. Over time, varia- 
io} can also make new species, further 
nhncing life’s hold. Variety isn’t just the 
pi? of life, it’s the secret ingredient. 

















But an inversion, a chunk of the chromo- 


some that comes out completely and is then 
reinstalled upside down, prevents recombi- 
nation. The genes within the inversion can 
no longer be shuffled with the like sequence 
on the other arm of the X because they’re in 
an unrecognizable order. Consequently, they 
will travel together through the generations 
in a block. And while segregated from shuf- 
fling with their counterparts, the genes 
within the inversion will also begin to 
change, becoming subtly different. 

Here was a mechanistic process that could 


account for two species ratcheting apart, 
but never back together. 

“The moment of the inversion is one 
step in divergence, but the inversion by it 
self does not necessarily cause a new spe 
cies,” Noor is quick to add. For one thing, it 
occurs in only one fly at first; her progeny 
then have to conquer the population. 

“This piece of inversion propagates from 
one generation to another, either through 
random events or maybe if it harbors a 
favorable gene form,” Noor explains. “It may 
be be-bopping around at very low frequency 
and then get lucky with a favorable muta- 
tion.” Over many generations, this kind of 
stepwise change, coupled with the inability 
to recombine, leads to divergence, the sepa- 
ration of one species into two. “Divergence 
is not amoment, but a process,” Noor says. 

In the case of the two western flies, the 
block of genes that became segregated by 
inversion happened to carry the genes for 
mating discrimination. Otherwise, Noor 
never would have found it. 

With some degree of scientific under- 
statement, the Linnean Society calls chro- 
mosome inversions that support reinforce- 
ment “a likely important first phase in spe- 
ciation.” 

“There is a pattern there,” Allen Orr says. 
“He’s onto something pretty big.” 

“Important is always a tricky word,” says 
Noor, who appears baffled to have been in- 
cluded among the Darwin-Wallace Medal 
recipients. “Does ‘important’ mean it hap- 


hris Hildreth 


pened, or does ‘important’ mean 95 percent 
=of the time this is how it works? We always 
come back to that with almost every evolu- 


Photo 


tionary question. You can find a single ex- 
ample of just about anything you toss out 
there. A bigger question will be frequency, 
which unfortunately is much tougher to get.” 

But that’s what he’s going after now, 
pulled by thousands of tiny beasts of bur- 
den. ®@ 


Bates is director of research communications in 


Duke’s Office of News & Communications and 
editor of Duke Research, an online magazine. 


Video of Noor in the lab and links to other research 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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e could be the emblematic Duke 

freshman: self-assured, well-spo- 

ken, goal-oriented. Early in the 
spring semester, Andrew shows up at one of 
the numerous campus cafés that peddle an 
enticing array of caffeinated concoctions. 
He’s there to talk about a different stimu- 
lant—a so-called “study aid” drug. 

Back in December, he had to review an 
entire chemistry textbook 
and related problem sets. In 
the tradition of students who 
are proud procrastinators, he 
had left the task to a couple 
of nights before final exams. 
After a grueling practice for a 
club sports team, he got back 
to his dorm room. late, 
grabbed his chemistry mate- 
rials, sank into a chair, and 
popped a capsule of Concer- 
ta, an extended-release drug 
that he had mooched off a 
friend. The drug is pre- 
scribed for attention-deficit 
hyperactive disorder (ADHD) 
Andrew 
happen to have. 

He didn’t leave the chair 
until 8 or 9 the next morn- 


—which doesn’t 


ing. His roommate fell asleep 
watching the studying Andrew; the room- 
mate woke up to the still-studying Andrew. 
“You do what you have to do,” Andrew 
says about resorting to the drug. “I don’t see a 
problem with it.” He adds that he’s sure 
other students find themselves drawn to 
other stimulants—caffeine pills, maybe, or 
Red Bull, the energy-boosting drink that he 
finds distasteful and maybe dangerous. 
Competition is clearly part of his life, as it 
is for many Duke students: He was a high- 





school valedictorian, is taking a premed 
curriculum, and sticks with an intense daily 
workout at Brodie Gym on East Campus. “If 
you have to put in that much work,” he 
says, “it’s worth it” to be a Concerta consum- 
er at critical times in the school year. For 
him, this particular episode of chemistry 
cramming was indeed worth it, he insists, 
although he declines to be specific about his 
final grade. His goal was to recover from a 
weak performance earlier in the semester. 
And he managed that, he says. 

Andrew (not his real name) fits a profile 
outlined in a Duke study released in Decem- 
ber. The study, led by researchers from the 
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department of psychology and neurosci- 
ence, found that 9 percent of the Duke stu- 
dent body illicitly used ADHD medication 
such as Ritalin, Adderall, and Concerta dur- 
ing college. Nearly 20 percent of the group 
of users had done so ten or more times in the 
past six months. All of those stimulants are 
Schedule I] drugs, as defined by the Drug 
Enforcement Administration, meaning they 


STUDY BINGE 


The illicit use of drugs prescribed to 
treat attention disorders is fraught with medical, 
legal, and ethical concerns. At the same time, 
it may be an expression of the human imperative 
to work with ever-greater efficiency. 


have a high potential of abuse but also have 
a considerable clinical benefit. 

That arsenal of drugs, widely used in com- 
bating a medically recognized disability, 
increasingly has become a thorny issue for 
student-life officials across the nation. “If 
we look at well-conducted epidemiological 
studies, there hasn’t really been an increase in 
the prevalence of ADHD,” says Scott Kol- 
lins ’82, director of the ADHD program at 
Duke Medical Center and associate profes- 
sor of psychiatry. “What's happened, though, 
is that there certainly has been an increase 
in people’s awareness of it. The good conse- 
quence is that kids get referred and diag- 
nosed. The bad consequence is that any be- 
havior problem suddenly becomes ADHD.” 

More awareness of ADHD may not be a 
bad thing. But just as students are drawn to 
a substance—alcohol—thought to enhance 
social interactions, so might they be drawn 
to a substance thought to enhance academic 
performance. And like drinking excessively, 
resorting to study-aid drugs is an activity 
fraught with medical, legal, and ethical con- 
cerns, particularly in an academic setting. 





BLIWISE 


The Duke study found that 90 perce 
those who reported using ADHD mee 
tion during the past six months wit 
benefit of a prescription were aiming | 
basic goal: greater success with their st 
ing. And almost all the users felt it 
effective. Only a small percentage cor 
ered the experience negative, brus 
aside side effects like loss of appetite, ¢ 
culty in sleeping, and 
tability. Such expressiot 
satisfaction suggest, says 
vid Rabiner, the lead au 
of the study, that for Dul 
any other university, mo 
ing a more aggressive ¢ 
paign against stimul 
would mean fighting 
dents’ inclinations te 
dulge in an easy fix for 
demic challenges—a 
whose effectiveness is w 
assumed and whose dar 
aren’t well understood. | 

“Students who are d 
this to enhance their ak 
to study in many cases 
students who are simult 
ously reporting high leve 
academic concerns and} 
rates of attention diff 
ties,” says Rabiner Ph.D. ’87, A.H.C. 8 
associate research professor and direct 
undergraduate studies in the departme 
psychology and neuroscience. 

That presents “a different picture | 
your typical high-achieving Duke kid 
wants to be even more high-achievi 
Rabiner says. “It really looks like many 
dents are doing this not so much to 
hance their efforts but almost to reme 
deficits that they perceive themselvs 
having. They’re concerned about their 
ity to succeed academically. And it 
like they’re turning to this as a way tt 
dress their problems. That’s different | 
their trying to become super-students.” ” 
may not be aiming for super-student st 
but 40 percent of the user group said 
felt they needed ADHD medication t 
their best academically. (Despite com 
belief, he adds, “There are very few stuc 
who are doing it regularly, at least as 
report, for recreational reasons.”) 

Rabiner’s study is based on a Web su 
taken in the spring of 2007 at Duke ane 
University of North Carolina at Gre 











boro. The survey group was reasonably rep 
resentative of the undergraduate population 
of two schools that appeal to quite different 
demographics. Other studies have suggested 
that the illicit use of ADHD medication is 
more common at colleges and universities 
with tougher admission standards. Rabiner’s 
findings highlight the fact that it’s more 
common among students struggling to earn 
top erades and among students who are 
white, belong to a fraternity or sorority, and 
engage 1n other types of substance abuse 
and risky behavior. 

But whether those students are actually 
benefiting from consuming drugs presumed 
to boost academic performance is a ques 
tion without a clear answer, according to 
Rabiner. “What we 


whelmingly they think it’s helpful. They feel 


found is that over- 


it often helps them to concentrate or that it 
always helps for that purpose. Whether it 
makes an objective difference in how they 


do, we have no idea.” 


bjectivity is hard to find when 
it comes to diagnosing ADHD. 
“It would be nice if we could 
do a blood test, but it’s just 
not that black and white,” says Student 
Health physician Lauren Johnson. She says 
an ADHD diagnosis entails a comprehen- 
sive evaluation, including a family history 
and a record of childhood symptoms. “We’re 
sticklers for having documentation before 
we're willing to initiate medication or refill 
medication.” The condition “is genetic, it’s 
biological,” she adds. “It’s not something 
that just showed up last week.” 

At Duke Student Health and at 
other institutions, the number of 
ADHD students is on the rise, says 
Johnson, both in the categories of 
students seeking an initial ADHD 
diagnosis and those aiming to main- 
tain treatment after having been 
diagnosed before beginning col- 
lege. Kollins observes that a hike 
in the number of students seeking 
a diagnosis is one thing; an actual 
increase in prevalence would be 
something else. “It means that there are 
more people who have heard about the dis- 
order and/or the treatment. And they think 
it could explain the impairments they are 
facing.” That is, students not succeeding as 
they anticipated might arrive at the conclu- 
sion that ADHD issues—and not, say, bad 


study habits—are holding them back. “Or,” 
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According to a Chronicle editoria 
study drugs without a medical diagnosis and 
prescription is not just illegal, it is also “a morally 
reprehensible means to get ahead in class.” 








he concedes, “it might be a quick way to get 
some cognitive-enhancing drugs.” 

If students are diverting those drugs to 
their peers, they’re violating the terms of the 
Duke Student Health “Controlled Medi- 
cation Contract.” Among other terms, the 
contract provides that students “will not ask 
for or accept” medications from other pro- 


taking 


viders while receiving medica 
from Student Health; that they 
“not share, sell, or trade” mec 
tions; and that they understand 
excuses of running out early, le 


a prescription, or spilling me¢ 
tion won’t entitle them to a 
scription refill. 

Even with such strict langt 
diversion is hardly uncommon. 
cording to Rabiner’s survey, in the pas 
months 65 percent of ADHD studen 
Duke were asked by other students for' 
medication; most were asked multiple ti 
Some gave or sold their ADHD medica 
to a peer—a few on multiple occasiol 
and two students reported having t 
medication stolen. 


Stimulant Package 


| Buzzed: The Straight Facts About the Most Used and Abused Drugs from Alcohol to Ecstasy has a lot to say 

| — about stimulants. The book, now in its third edition (W.W. Norton), was written by a team of Duke medical 

| scientists and others primarily as a resource for teens, college students, parents, and health educators. 

: While they succinctly review substances like Ritalin, the Buzzed tear devotes a full chapter to caffeine. 

Caffeine is a good example, they write, of how a drug can produce an effect—in this case, stimulating the 

| central nervous system—by “inhibiting the action of a neurotransmitter that produces an inhibiting effect.” 

| That is, it reduces the ability of a natural “brake” on neural activity to do its job. Among other effects, 
caffeine can increase heart rate, breathing, and blood pressure and create dependence. The authors note 

i that it can also “slightly enhance physical endurance and delay fatigue associated with vigorous exercise 

. insome people.” Americans are consuming more varieties of coffee and coffee drinks than ever before, 
they write. “It is estimated that more than 50 percent of Americans drink coffee every day—as many as 

. three to four cups each.” 


The amount of caffeine in a cup of coffee varies tremendously and depends on the type of coffee bean, & 
complex concoction: A cup of espresso contains about one and a half to two fluid ounces, much less than ° 
atypical cup of coffee. But espresso contains more caffeine per fluid ounce than coffee, so the amounts 
of caffeine in a cup of coffee and a cup of espresso are about the same. & 

Energy drinks are relatively new: Red Bull was introduced into the U.S. in 1997. But they have been B é 
“marketed aggressively to young people and have obviously been successful,” the authors write. One v6 


element of their popularity may relate to how the drinks are consumed. “Unlike caffeinated beverages 
that are hot and are generally sipped slowly, energy drinks tend to be consumed quickly, thus leading to 
more rapid absorption of the caffeine (and other chemicals) and a more rapid buzz.” 
The term “energy drink” is not exactly accurate, the authors observe. The concentration of caffeine 

in these products is often twice as high as in regular caffeinated sodas, though the serving 
Sizes are smaller—about eight and a half ounces, compared with twelve ounces for a 
regular soda—and most come in smaller containers. 

“Interestingly, although these drinks have the reputation of providing a big caffeine 


the method of roasting, and the fineness of grind and method of brewing. Espresso is an especially 






blast, they actually contain about the same concentration of caffeine as coffee—maybe 
even a bit less,” the authors say. 

Among the Buzzed authors are Cynthia Kuhn Ph.D. ’76, professor of pharmacology at 
Duke Medical Center; Scott Swartzwelder, professor of psychology and a clinical profes- 
Sor of psychiatry at the medical center; and Wilkie Wilson Ph.D. ’71, professor of phar- 
macology at the medical center. 

—Robert J. Bliwise 


free zone. Now and again, she notes, she needs 
to get off the Adderall to escape the zone 
and to follow a more easygoing routine. 

To college students, for whom odd sleep- 
ing and eating habits are the norm, the side 
effects are no big deal, Sarah says. And illic- 
it pill-popping is no big deal either. “You'll 
hear people say, ‘I have a huge paper due 
tomorrow. This is going to be an Adderall 
night.’ People don’t feel guilty about it. It’s 
not hidden.” Sarah says that as a student, 
she was “asked a lot” to give out some of her 
Adderall; she was offered $15 for just one 
pill. She says she’s refused the offers but 
jokes, “I could have made a lot of money.” 

The drugs prescribed for a diagnosed 
ADHD condition, counterintuitively, help 
slow down hyperactive individuals. In ADHD 


ignosed with an attention disorder in her 
nor year, can identify with many of those 
scarios—including the sense that she was 
= behind her peers in a high-pressure 
ue environment. “In contrast to high 
bol, getting good grades at Duke re- 
ued a more complete understanding of 
Aimaterial, not only memorization,” she 
1) “I had no clue how to manage my time. I 
ld spend the majority of my time sitting 
1 ont of books, but daydreaming or think- 
about other things. I would also spend ex- 
ive amounts of time making to-do lists 
Tjying to catch up and get organized.” 
rah (not her real name) takes Adderall 
Irpst daily. It’s useful for her, she says, be- 
aie it allows her to exist in a distraction- 


= a 2008 Duke graduate, who was 
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brains, says Kollins, dopamine function is 
abnormally inactive. Dopamine largely con- 
trols someone’s ability to inhibit responses; 
the lack of that ability translates into im- 
pulsivity, hyperactivity, and inattention. For 
ADHD individuals, at least in theory, ele- 
vating levels of dopamine “normalizes” at- 
tention and inhibitory control. So, far from 
replicating the caffeine buzz of coffee or an 
energy drink like Red Bull, ADHD medica- 
tion places the ADHD individual in a zone 
where he or she is calmer and more focused. 

The main differences among the various 
medications hinge on whether they are based 
on amphetamine or methylphenidate. Ac- 
cording to Kollins, these compounds oper- 
ate slightly differently on the brain. Am- 
phetamine is more potent, so physicians 
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prescribe more controlled doses. There’s no 
evidence that any one compound works 
better than another for treating ADHD. A 
number of the stimulants are designed for 
slow release, with the effects lasting six to 
twelve hours. Others are in and out of the 
body’s system in three or four hours. 

There’s a lot of debate around the ques- 
tion of whether the drugs work in the same 
way for those with and without ADHD, 
Kollins says. Either population, though, will 
see side effects. “If you take a reasonable 
dose of an amphetamine or meth- 
amphetamine product, you are go- 
ing to be able to stay awake longer; 
in fact, it might impair your sleep. 
It’s going to decrease your appe- 
tite. If you reach a certain point 
with a dose, it is going to make you 
jittery. You are going to get a bump 
in your heart rate and your blood 
pressure. The magnitude of the 
change is going to depend on how 
much you take and exactly what 
product you take.” 

Beyond concerns over side effects, there’s 
reason to doubt, according to Rabiner, 
whether ADHD students find their medica- 
tions helpful in terms of the ultimate aim— 
success in college. In another Web survey, 
still unpublished, he and his colleagues 
found that while “most students with 
ADHD appeared to be making satisfactory 
adjustments in college,” they also reported 
having “lower GPAs, heightened concerns 
about academic performance, and ... more 
depressive symptoms, social concerns, emo- 
tional instability, and substance use.” 

The medications probably do improve 
attention and reduce impulsivity in chil- 
dren and adults with ADHD, Rabiner says. 
And they probably promote short-term 
gains in children’s academic performance— 
the basis on which they are prescribed. 
“What has been harder to document at the 
group level is that this treatment leads to 
improvements in meaningful real-world out- 
comes. As a crude analogy, it is sort of like 
studies showing that certain medications 
may reduce blood pressure but have no im- 
pact ultimately on mortality rates.” 

Rabiner’s earlier survey shows that a lot of 
students who use ADHD drugs illicitly are 
also drawn to other substances: 24 percent 
reported using cocaine and 67 percent, mar- 
ijuana. Problem drinking, too, is linked with 
the use of the drugs. 

“The feeling is that if you take Adderall, 
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you can stay up longer and you are not going 
to pass out when you are out drinking,” says 
Kollins. “Well, that may be a perceived ben- 
efit, but then we get mentions of Adderall 
being in somebody's system when they show 
up with alcohol poisoning at the emergency 
room.” Officials involved with student health 
worry that the illicit use of ADHD drugs 
can mask other problems, including depres- 
sion, sleep disorders, and drinking to excess, 
that should be addressed in other, more 
medically sensible, ways. 


“Human beings have been enhancing 


their capacities from time immemorial. 
You can think of literacy and numeracy as 


fantastic cognitive enhancements.” 


using about the case of 
Andrew and his chemis- 
try preparations, Kollins 
says, “If it’s freshman chem- 
istry, it’s probably lots and lots of rote mem- 
orizing of formulas. And so there probably is 
a chance that he was able to, on a short term, 
study, stay up longer, stay focused longer, 
maybe get a better score on the test. But when 
he gets to organic chemistry next semester, 
how much of that learning is going to stick? 
That’s what we don’t know.” 

The Chronicle thinks it knows enough to 
dislike the pill-popping practice. In January, 
the student newspaper adopted a rare scold- 
ing tone in an editorial aimed at students 
like Andrew. According to the editorial, 
“Say No to Study Drugs,” taking ADHD 
medication without a medical diagnosis and 
prescription is not just illegal, it is also “a 
morally reprehensible means to get ahead 
in class,” “exacerbates the real academic 
pressures that exist in any competitive uni- 
versity,” and “replaces a culture of learning 
with an environment in which getting the 
task done in as little time as possible is the 
only focus.” The editorial declares that abuse 
of ADHD medication should be considered 
akin to “plagiarism, cheating, and lying.” 

A more nuanced view was expressed a few 
weeks earlier in a Nature commentary by 
Henry Greely of Stanford Law School and 
Barbara Sahakian of the University of Cam- 
bridge. Students who illicitly take Ritalin, 





Adderall, and Concerta are “early ado 
of a trend that is likely to grow,” writ 
authors. Such drugs, they add, “along 
newer technologies such as brain stir 
tion and prosthetic brain chips, shou 
viewed in the same general category as 
cation, good health habits, and inform 
technology—ways that our uniquely i 
vative species tries to improve itself.” 

They call for more research in area 
the precise effects of the drugs and th 
of dependence: Are users getting m 

transient, short-term boosts, | 

the drugs promise long-lastin; 
nificant changes in the abili 

learn? Lacking research finding 

place cognitive-enhancing dr 

a danger zone, they argue tha 

drugs “seem morally equivale 

other, more familiar, enhanceme 
“Human beings have been enl 

ing their capacities from time it 
morial,” says Allen Buchanan, ] 

B. Duke Professor of philosoph 

public policy. “You can think of literae 
numeracy as fantastic cognitive enhi 
ments; computers are fantastic cognitis 
hancements. And the most popular ¢ 
tive-enhancement drug so far is caff 
Nicotine is also a cognitive-enhance 
drug; it’s just that it has very bad side eff 

There’s not a clear boundary betwee! 
form of enhancement and another, c 
tween treatment of a disease and enh 
ment of a normal person’s capacities 
chanan says. 

“You might take Adderall in the 
that you’ll do better than someone els 
end up in the highest percentile of se 
on the test. But perhaps I’m a resea' 
working on a cure for cancer, and I wa 
be able to assimilate vast amounts of | 
ture and then integrate it into my rese¢ 
What if he took Adderall to enhane 
assimilating ability on such a consequé 
project? That might produce an indiv 
benefit beyond the realm of competi 
says Buchanan. It might also produce a 
efit for society. 

“There’s some evidence that some ¢ 
cognitive-enhancement drugs that are 
being used are most effective for peof 
the lowest end of the cognitive-perf 
ance range,” Buchanan says. “That’s a¢ 
ly sort of good news, because it means 
these drugs could be used to help leve 
playing field.” A good analogy, he sa 
the use of calculators in providing a 


mance boost for those who are mathe- 
ie cally challenged. 

‘fou could imagine a situation where 
ft years from now, 100 years from now, 
ue’s a wide range of enhancements that 
tof people are using: enhancements to 
i¢ immune system, so they’re not as prone 
) é common cold; mood enhancements, 
) wer people suffer from depression; sleep 
ilincements, so they can sleep fewer hours 
7 

1 








get as much out of it psychologically 
hysically; and cognitive enhancements, 
) hey have better memories and better 
etal acuity. And if using all these things 
s¢mes the norm, then in the extreme case, 
ican imagine that a person who didn’t 
‘them would be regarded as disabled. 
ht is, they wouldn’t be able to function in 
1gdominant cooperative scheme. They 











would look like people who just aren’t up to 
being productive members of society.” 

The lesson from older drugs like Prozac, 
says Buchanan, is that “enhancements aren’t 
generally going to come through the door 
with ‘enhancement’ stamped on them. They 
are going to come through the back door as 
treatments of diseases first. Prozac was used 
to treat clinical depression; it was consid- 
ered a disease condition. And then there 
was pressure from people who weren't clini- 
cally depressed but who just wanted to feel a 
little better. And that’s what’s happening 
with cognitive-enhancement drugs. First 
they were developed for narcolepsy or for 
treating symptoms of Alzheimer’s dementia 
or for attention-deficit disorder, defined 
pretty narrowly and rigorously.” 

It would be more sensible to bring en- 


hancement drugs more out in the open in- 
stead of relegating them to “the back door 
of treatment,” Buchanan says. That would 
allow better research into the drugs’ effects 
on normal people, and from there the de- 
veloping of safety standards. “It’s a little like 
the people who just say no to globalization. 
It’s not going to happen. People are going to 
use these things if they have some reason- 
able prospect of safely increasing their cog- 
nitive capacity.” 

His generation, Buchanan says, is going 
to have a lot of body parts replaced, from 
heart valves to every joint imaginable. “We’ve 
already enhanced ourselves in ways that 
make us live longer. But one consequence 
of that is that we may have, as it were, en- 
hancement gaps. We’re living longer physi- 
cally, but parts of our brains aren’t able to 
keep up. We may need enhancements of the 
brain, just to take advantage of this increase 
in longevity and to avoid a social disaster, 
like the bankrupting of the Social Security 
system and the health-care system.” 


here are bound to be risks with the 

magic bullet or the quick fix, Bu- 

chanan says. But the demand is out 

there and, as he puts it, “it’s going to 
be satisfied, one way or another.” He men- 
tions the laser surgery he had to sharpen his 
eyesight. “I had an enhancement when I had 
Lasik surgery. | had my vision improved a 
little bit better than normal.” No one is 
accusing him of seizing an unfair advantage 
because he’s improved his ability to con- 
sume information. Though, of course, he’s 
done just that. 

Are laser surgery and pill-popping just 
two sides of a many-sided, and open-ended, 
quest for enhancement? Society, Buchanan 
acknowledges, isn’t yet comfortable with 
the concept. The Chronicle reflected that re- 
sistance in its critical editorial, which asked: 
“For the rest of your life, will you reach for a 
pill before every major assignment?” 

Andrew, the freshman, wonders about the 
question posed by the Chronicle editorial as 
well. He hopes to be a surgeon someday. 
And if he succeeds in that career ambition, 
he’ll be cutting out drug-based study aids, 
he says. He imagines himself preparing for a 
delicate procedure: “I wouldn’t want to be 
under the influence of anything.” | 


More on illicit prescription drug use by students: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Books 


A Persistent Peace: One Man’s Struggle for a Nonviolent World 
By John Dear '81. Loyola Press, 2008. 437 pages. $22.95. 


uring my final semester at Duke, | 

took a fascinating course on Roman 

Catholicism. Our instructor, Bill 

Cavanaugh Ph.D. '96, now a noted 
scholar at the University of St. Thomas, an- 
nounced a guest speaker one afternoon. In- 
to the room bounded a boyish-faced Jesuit 
priest with a big mop of hair and even 
greater enthusiasm. He’d been a wild party 
guy at Duke, had undergone a stunning 
conversion, and at that point he’d been out 
of prison for less than a year for his role in a 
peace protest at a U.S. Air Force base. His 
name was John Dear—and you knew right 
away he never did things halfway. 

All these years later, Dear’s provocative 
and inspiring autobiography, a record of his 
“experiments in the truth of nonviolence,” 
reminds us his life is as outsized as ever. He 
doesn’t just make average friends; Mother 
Teresa, Archbishop Desmond Tutu, and ac- 
tor Martin Sheen have been among his 
confidants. He doesn’t just dabble in pro- 
tests on behalf of peace and nonviolence; 
he’s been arrested during them more than 
seventy-five times. He doesn’t just chroni- 
cle his thoughts occasion- 
ally; he’s the author and 
editor of more than twen- 
ty books. And most of all, 
John Dear remains abso- 
lutely fierce in his Cath- 
olic faith. 

Dear devotes two color- 
ful chapters in A Persistent 
Peace to his undergradu- 
ate years at Duke, when he 
began his unlikely trans- 
formation from a “spoiled, 
wealthy frat boy” into a 
relentless spiritual seeker. 
Dear recounts how volun- 
teering at a local mental institution—to 
gain extra credit for a psychology class— 
unexpectedly opened his eyes to a world of 
terrible suffering and tore the curtain off his 
insular fraternity world. “Suddenly all of it 
—the whole way we lived as if nothing mat- 
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In more than twenty-five 
years of protests, focusing 
especially on the evils of 
nuclear weapons, Dear has 
battled—and infuriated— 
bureaucrats, military brass, 
and even fellow Jesuits, 
who once nearly kicked him 
out of their order. 





tered—revolted and grieved me,” he writes. 
By the time he graduated from Duke, Dear 
had a goal that shocked his friends and fam- 
ily: joining the Catholic Church’s elite 
Jesuit order. 

Determined to live in solidarity with the 
poor and forgotten, Dear embarked on a ca- 
reer of priestly service that has included 
stints in war-torn El Salvador, inner-city 
Washington, and the deserts of New Mex- 
ico. Dear always keeps his eye on his con- 
cept of the devil—those systems of violence 
that are backed by big money, nurtured by 
mindless patriotism, and perpetuated by 
power-hungry governments. In more than 
twenty-five years of protests, focusing espe- 
cially on the evils of nuclear weapons, Dear 
has battled—and infuriated—bureaucrats, 
military brass, and even fellow Jesuits, who 
once nearly kicked him out of their order. 

A Persistent Peace unfolds on one level 
like an epic adventure, with virtually every 
chapter describing some new and spectacu- 
lar confrontation with the powers that be. 
There’s Dear blocking an entrance to the 
Pentagon as he urges employees to work 
instead for peace. There’s 
Dear in a canoe, interrup- 
ting the dedication of a 
nuclear submarine in front 
of astonished onlookers. 
There’s Dear in December 
1993, sneaking onto Sey- 
mour Johnson Air Force 
Base in North Carolina and 
symbolically pounding a 
hammer on an F-18 bomber 
—and landing in prison for 
more than half a year. 

Beneath the veneer of 
drama, however, another 
story unfolds: that of Dear’s 
interior journey of faith. While Dear de- 
scribes his public battles in righteous tones 
reminiscent of John the Baptist, he explores 
his own shortcomings with disarming hon- 
esty and humor. His reaction, for example, 
when a wise nun sought to elevate his 
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prayer life: “I tried to explain to her my 
level of prayer: thirty minutes every n 
ing for going on ten years. It was spec 
assured her. Every day, I told God i 
uncertain terms how to get the wot 
order.” Dear recalls lecturing collea 
including legendary Jesuit priest an 
tivist Daniel Berrigan, on invigoratin 
peace movement. “The more I talkec 
more their eyes glazed over. After a 
pause, Dan stepped in with a smile. 
think we need to unleash the contet 
tive springs within.’ ” Dear lets us sé 
progress, warts and all, as his faith ma 
and this whirling dervish of a man bec 
more approachable in the process. 

Don’t expect to agree with every 
Dear says in A Persistent Peace. Don’t é 
to agree with half of it. His unyieldin 
tique of America’s government and 
tary—and most everyone associated 
them—has made a lot of Christians 
They believe they’re fighting for demo 
and freedom. Dear believes they’re | 
compromising their faith. It’s not surpt 
he’s always in hot water with someone. 
yet it’s easy to imagine Jesus himself a 
exactly as Dear has done for the past t 
ty-five years. If you’re struggling with 
faith, you need to read this book. If y 
comfortable with your faith, you net 
read it even more. 


—Stephen N 


Martin 95 has written for America, 
Commonweal, and U.S. News & Wor 


Report. He lives in Greensboro. 
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THE TRIAL AND 
EXECUTION OF 
SADDAM HUSSEIN 

















t 6:10 a.m. on December 30, 2006, 
Saddam Hussein fell through a trap- 
door in a gallows at the old military 
Wintelligence headquarters building in 
ahdad. He died instantly. An unautho- 
‘if cell-phone video of his execution, 
h included the voices of guards taunt- 
and cursing the former leader just before 
elied, was soon aired on television net- 
rcxs throughout the world. To many who 
hed the spectacle, Saddam’s undigni- 
edeath on that cold morning culminated 
‘ham” trial process with one predeter- 
hid result. To others, the trial was fair 
the verdict just. But was it, and will his- 
i judge it a success? Enemy of the State: 
h\Trial and Execution of Saddam Hussein 
Fr provide the answers. 
lichael Newton and Michael Scharf, 
rofessors with extensive backgrounds 
ternational criminal law, were heavily 
ylved in training the judges who heard 
ase of Saddam and other defendants 
iged with atrocities against the Iraqi 
le. Newton gave assistance throughout 
proceeding as well. From their unique 
eipective, they provide a glimpse of the 
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jemy of the State: The Trial and Execution of Saddam Hussein 
Michael A. Newton and Michael P. Scharf’85, J.D, 88. St. Martin’s Press, 2008. 305 pages. $27. 


debate surrounding the creation of the Iraqi 
High Tribunal, a debate that started long 
before Saddam was even captured. Some 
argued that he should be prosecuted for his 
crimes before a purely international tribu- 
nal under the authority of the United Na- 
tions, such as the tribunal at The Hague 
that tried Slobodan MiloSevié. Another view 
was that Saddam should face justice in an 
Iraqi national court composed of Iraqi jurists 
with no international control involved. 

In the end, the Iraqi High Tribunal be- 
came a so-called “internationalized domes- 
tic tribunal.” Its rules of procedure were 
modeled on international war-crimes tribu- 
nals, but all the judges were Iraqi, it held its 
hearings in Baghdad, and it had jurisdiction 
over select crimes from the Iraqi criminal code 
as well as internationally recognized crimes. 

The authors chronicle the first of several 
scheduled trials, one involving charges against 
the former president and those against 
seven other defendants relating to the 2004 
execution of 148 townspeople from Dujail 
and the destruction of fields and orchards 
surrounding that town. Because Saddam was 
convicted and executed so 
quickly after this first trial 
ended, he was not in- 
volved in any of the oth- 
ers. This book is therefore 
limited to an extremely de- 
tailed account of the thir- 
ty-eight courtroom days in 
the Dujail trial, which ac- 
tually spanned a period of 
some thirteen months. 

Besides the evidence 
presented, Newton and Scharf set forth the 
myriad problems that occurred during the 
trial, including the assassination of three of 
the defense counsel involved in the case, the 
resignation of the presiding judge, the boy- 
cott by the defense team, and the disruptive 
courtroom conduct of the defendants. These 
incidents, coupled with the undignified ex- 
ecution of Saddam, make it difficult to ac- 
curately assess whether the trial achieved its 


The authors were heavily 
involved in training the 
judges who heard the case 
of Saddam and other defen- 
dants charged with atrocities 
against the lraqi people. 


purpose. The authors suggest that it did, al- 
though because of their personal involvement 
in the pretrial process and assistance given 
during trial, they acknowledge a possible 
bias in their conclusion. Ultimately, the read- 
er is left to make his or her own assessment. 
Newton and Scharf highlight one of the 
most interesting aspects of the Dujail case, 
involving capital charges against one of the 
defendants, Awad al-Bandar, former chief 
judge of Saddam’s Iraqi Revolutionary Court. 
He conducted a trial of the 148 Dujail 
townspeople who had been interrogated 
and detained; and his written verdict stated, 
falsely, that all the defendants had appeared 
in court, were represented by counsel, and 
had confessed to an assassination attempt 
against Saddam. Awad al-Bandar’s verdict 
then sentenced all 148 to death by hanging, 
and that sentence was carried out. The 
charges against him before the Iraqi High 
Tribunal were that the Revolutionary Court 
trial over which he presided was, in reality, 
a sham that perverted the law and that was 
used as a weapon against political enemies 
of the regime. Therefore, he could be held 
criminally responsible as 
an accomplice to a crime 
against humanity. His con- 
viction of the charges and 
death sentence were the 
first since the World War 
II Nuremberg tribunal in 
which a judge was held crim- 
inally liable for using his 
court as a political weapon. 
Enemy of the State is a 
good and easy read for 
lawyers and laypeople alike. Its pages pro- 
vide a detailed and accurate historical 
record of one of the most controversial 
criminal tribunals of our time. In doing so, 

it is a most valuable resource. 
—Scott Silliman 


Silliman is a professor of the practice of law at 


Duke Law School and executive director of Duke’s 
Center on Law, Ethics, and National Security. 
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Good news for bibliophiles: In the fall of 1964, returning students discovered 

that the Gothic Bookshop had relocated to larger quarters in the Flowers Building. 
The new space more than doubled the size of the previous shop and boasted the 
added amenities of air conditioning and carpeting. 
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On the Road with the Duke Idea 


t was late November and typically cold 

in Boston, but the setting inside the 

conference and reception center lox sked 

warmly familiar to most members of the 
audience—Duke alumni, parents, and friends. 
The backdrop had been carefully arranged 
to suggest the office of President Richard H. 
Brodhead, complete with Gothic windows 
and West Campus architecture projected 
beyond them, a coffee table, two armchairs, 
and some paintings. (While the paintings 
weren't particularly familiar, Brodhead joked 
that he’d be happy to take them back to his 
authentic office. ) 

The Boston event, the debut of the Duke 
Idea—a presidential update followed by a 
conversation between Brodhead and another 
speaker—drew more than 230 attendees. 
Sterly L. Wilder ’83, executive director of 
alumni affairs, introduced the event as an 
effort to “bring the intellectual excitement 
of Duke directly to you.” 

In his remarks, Brodhead made note of 
“a world full of uncertainty” owing to wide- 
spread economic distress, but observed that 
in many ways “it was a particularly fabulous 
fall on the Duke campus.” He talked about 
the successful completion of the Financial 
Aid Initiative, the Nasher Museum’s ac- 
claimed exhibition of Spanish art, a variety 
of ways in which students have been “tak- 
ing the whole of their education and put- 
ting it to work in the world,” and the im- 
proved fortunes of football. (On his way to 
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The Duke Idea 2008-09 Schedule 
City 
November 19 Boston 


Date Speaker 


Duke Corporate Education 


January 22 Dallas 





Blair Sheppard, dean of Fuqua School of Business and founder and chair of 





Sandy Williams M.D. ’74, senior vice chancellor for academic affairs at 


Duke medical school and senior adviser for international strategy 





February 12 Ft. Lauderdale Victor Dzau, chancellor for health affairs and president and CEO of 


Duke University Health System 


March 5 





Judy Woodruff 68, Hon. 98, senior correspondent, the NewsHour with Jim Lehrer, 


and John Harwood ’78, chief Washington correspondent, CNBC, and political reporte 





Michael Merson, director of the Duke Global Health Institute and Wolfgang 





Michael Merson, director of the Duke Global Health Institute and Wolfgang 





Greg Jones M.Div. ’85, Ph.D. 88, dean of Duke Divinity School and 





New York 
The New York Times 
April] San Francisco 
Joklik Professor of global health 
April 2 Seattle 
Joklik Professor of global health 
April 28 Nashville 
professor of theology 
May 20 Chicago David Levi, dean of Duke School of Law 


the home game against North Carolina State 
University, he said, he was approached by a 
scalper who tried to sell him a ticket.) 

“This is a time when the nature of the 
world is changing,” Brodhead told the crowd. 
Higher education “needs to track and lead 
those changes,” he said. “So Duke needs to 
keep advancing.” 

Brodhead then brought on Blair Sheppard, 
dean of the Fuqua School of Business and 
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founder and chair of Duke Corporate E 
tion. Sheppard was the force behind L 
M.B.A.-Global Executive program in 
and was instrumental in shaping the sc 
global strategy. 

Over seven years under his leade: 
Duke CE grew from one office with 
nine employees and $12 million in rey 
to five offices on three continents, witl 
employees and $56 million in revenue 
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Old Friends Together Again 


eunions in January? For the Class of 2010, a lively “Back Together Again” party at the start of spring 
semester may not have had the historical resonance of the Duke Alumni Association’s (DAA) annual 
spring Reunions Weekend, but it provided a perfect opportunity for juniors to reconnect. Last fall, 
more than 30 percent of the class took advantage of study-abroad opportunities around the world, 
making the celebration the first time many had seen each other since the spring of their sophomore year. 

Now inits fourth year, the annual event is cosponsored by the DAA and the Annual Fund. This year’s event 
was held in the Bryan Center, and featured a slide show of more than 200 pictures submitted by students from 
their travels, as well as photos from campus events that took place while they were away. Organizers handed 
‘out more than 400 internationally themed T-shirts—but quickly lost count of the number of exuberant great-to- 


isee-you-again! hugs. 





Vich of the conversation at the Boston 
>; centered on the current financial cri- 
ad the lessons it provides for the appro- 
ae education of business leaders. Shep- 


™ M 
i minators: from far left, Sheppa 








Reunited: Maria Laura Valdes, left, and Sydney Paige Thomas, with multilingual T-shirts. 





Les Todd 


pard said the curriculum, in the past, has de- 
emphasized “basic principles of risk man- 
agement” and overemphasized shareholder 
value. With the traditional model, business 


Courtesy Duke Medical Center 


rd, Williams, Dzau, Woodruff, Harwood, Merson, Jones, and Levi. 
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education has been parochial in its con- 
cerns, disconnected from other parts of the 
university, and resistant to interdisciplinary 
perspectives, he said. “The world just does- 
n't allow that” any longer, he added. 

Fuqua’s emerging model is built around 
the need to create nimble leaders with ex- 
pertise and a broad skill set, he said, along 
with “the need to be embedded and con- 
nected in places of the world that are shap- 
ing the future.” 

Following the Boston launch, different 
iterations of the Duke Idea will be held in 
cities with large concentrations of alumni. 
University officials say this is a new twist on 
presidential events that have taken various 
forms over the past fifteen years in the U.S., 
Europe, and Asia—cocktail receptions, meal- 
time discussions, single-speaker events spot- 
lighting the president, and educational events 
with multiple speakers. The Duke Idea model 
consists of a dinner reception; the program, 
featuring remarks from the president and 
then a dialogue with another prominent 
Duke administrator; and dessert and coffee. 

Over the course of the spring semester, 
the Duke Idea will travel to Dallas, South 
Florida, New York, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Nashville, and Chicago. An event in Lon- 
don in June is under consideration. 

Brodhead’s conversation partners are Vic- 
tor Dzau, chancellor for health affairs; John 
Harwood ’78 of CNBC and The New York 
Times; Greg Jones M.Div. ’85, Ph.D. ’88, 
dean of the divinity school; David Levi, 
dean of the law school; Michael Merson, di- 


Courtesy Duke Divinity School 
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Duke Alumni Association 


Board of Directors, 2008-09 


President: Ann Pelham ’74 
Secretary-Treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder ’83 


Past President: Thomas C. Clark ’69 


Vice Presidents: 

Matthew F. Bostock ’91, Ann Wooster Elliott ’88 

Amy Schick Kenney "96, M.E.M "98, Anne DeVoe Lawler ’75, 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. 90, Ph.D. 95, Hardy Vieux ’93 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board representative: 
Sarah Hardesty Bray *72 


Directors-at-large: 

Nelson C. Bellido ’89, D. Michael Bennett ’77 
Emily Busse Bragg '78 

Julie Borger Ferguson ’81 

Artyn Haig Gardner ’73, William T. Graham ’56 
Stacey Maya Gray ’95, Peter C. Griffith ’78 
Roseann Viscomi Hassey ’83, Jeffrey C. Howard ’76 
Theodore J. Humphrey II B.S.M.E. "62 
Jeremiah 0. Norton 00 

Lee H. Roberts ’90, Suzanne M. Rose 94 

John D. Ross Jr. 92, Dawn M. Taylor 89 
Melvia L. Wallace ’85, James V. Walsh ’74 
Samuel W. Wang ’86 


Professional school representatives: 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. ’90, Ph.D. 95 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Wyman Fraser Davis ’87, M.Div. 95, Divinity School 
Elizabeth W. Parker M.B.A. ’85, Fuqua School of Business 
Amy Schick Kenney ’96, M.E.M. 98 

Nicholas School of the Environment 
Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. ’92, Pratt School of Engineering 
J. Porter Durham Jr. ’83, J.D. 85, School of Law 
William Cooke Andrews Jr. 76, M.D. ’80, School of Medicine 
Martha Cohn Romney B.S.N. ’77, School of Nursing 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. ’71, J.D. ’82, 

Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Holly Eggert Duchene D.PT. 703, 
Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Faculty representatives: 
Thomas W. Robisheaux ’74, Associate Professor of History 
James N. Siedow, 

Professor of Biology and Vice Provost for Research 


Student representatives: 
Alethea Duncan G "12, 
President, Graduate and Professional Student Council 


Honorary members: 

N. Allison Haltom 72, William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. 93 

Gerald L. Wilson B.D. ’61, A.M. 68 


Presidents, School and College Alumni Associations 


David K. Bucey M.Div. 76 Divinity School 
Robin Tenkate M.B.A. '03, Fuqua School of Business 
Heather Nixon Stevenson M.E.M. '83 

Nicholas School of the Environment 
Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. 92, Pratt School of Engineering 
Kodwo P. Ghartey-Tagoe J.D. ’88, School of Law 
Mary E. Klotman ’76, M.D. ’80 School of Medicine 
Connie Bossons Bishop B.S.N. 75, School of Nursing 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. ’71, J.D. 82, 

Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Holly Eggert Duchene D.P.T. 03 

Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 
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rector of the Duke Global Health Institute; 
Sandy Williams M.D. ’74, senior vice chan- 
cellor for academic affairs at Duke medical 
school, a principal architect of the medical 
center's global expansion in recent years, 
and now senior adviser for international 
strategy for the university; and Judy Wood- 
ruff 68, Hon. ’98 of the NewsHour with Jim 
Lehrer. 


For more information: www.thedukeidea.net. 


Like Father, Like Daughter 


na serendipitous convergence of insti- 

tutional need and alumni loyalty, the 

Duke Alumni Association (DAA) wel- 

comed the first father-daughter team to 
its board of directors. 

Mike Schwartz M.H.A. ’71, J.D. ’82, who 
represents the graduate program in health 
administration, and Suzanne Schwartz Rose 
94, an at-large member, were invited sepa- 
rately to join the 2008-09 board. Rose was 
contacted first, by DAA president Anne 
Pelham ’74, and mentioned the invitation 
in passing to her father. A few days later, he 
got a call from Gordon Soenksen, associate 
dean for development and alumni relations 
at the Fuqua School of Business, asking him 
to represent the school on behalf of its grad- 
uate program in health administration, a 
volunteer role he had played in the early 
1980s. Concerned there might be a conflict 
of interest, Schwartz double-checked to 
make sure there wasn’t, and readily agreed 
to serve. 

For both generations, service to Duke 
comes naturally. Even though his parents 
couldn’t afford to send him to Duke for his 
undergraduate education—he graduated 
from Virginia Military Institute—Schwartz 
had always admired the university. By a 
twist of fate, he happened to share a foxhole 
in Vietnam with a fellow Army lieutenant 
whose sister attended Duke, and the soldier 
convinced Schwartz to apply to the health- 
administration program. 

Today, Schwartz is president and CEO of 
Prince William Health System in Virginia 
and credits his success to Duke. “I’ve spent 
my professional life in health administra- 


Jared Lazarus 





True blue: Schwartz and Rose 
deep personal and professional ties to 


tion, and I still use my law education i 
daily work,” he says. “Duke provide 
with a quality education at a formative 
in my life, and everything I’ve done: 
then has been a continuation of those ¢ 
riences. I am very loyal to Duke.” 

Schwartz was part of the administr 
staff of Duke Hospital from 1971 to] 
and played a leadership role in launc 
Duke Hospital North, serving as its 
administrative director. Both Suzannt 
her brother, David, were born there. 
says that growing up in the Duke and 
ham communities laid the groundwot 
her own lifelong passion for Duke. * 
girl, | took swimming lessons with [L 
coach [Jim] Persons, and when I car 
Duke for college, | swam on the vs 
team,” she says, noting that another | 
board member, Amy Schick Kenne} 
M.E.M. ’98, was a teammate. 

Both Schwartz and Rose have been 
time volunteers for Duke—he as an Al 
Admissions Advisory Committee (AA 
interviewer and a member of the F 
Alumni Advisory Council; she, as ch 
the AAAC for the western suburbs of 
cago and a reunions committee memb 
her fifth- and tenth-year reunions. 

Rose, an associate at Freeborn & F 
LLP, specializing in commercial litiga 
notes that her service to Duke has hi 
unexpected bonus. “I contacted one ¢ 
AAAC volunteers to introduce mysel 





niversity Archives recently 
received a scrapbook 
created by Duke’s first 
Rhodes Scholarship win- 
arles Rutherford Bagley 14, 

_ Bagley attended Trinity 

from 1911 to 1915 and graduat- 
ina cum laude, with highest 

ns in Latin. He was working 
ainstructor in French at Duke 
che was named a Rhodes 

yr in 1917. 

}} Rhodes Scholarship program, 
Hest international academic 
(ship, was established in 1902. 
aiyear since then, thirty-two 
eh have been selected to 
Eegree courses at the University 


\ 







Dprd. 

Med out, Bagley’s residen- 
ir)xford was delayed by the out- 
eof World War |. He served as.a 
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sage in the other, through the fog and terrible shell fire. The 
odds were greatly against him, But we had to take the 
chance, It meant the lives of the whole company. We with- 
drew the Ist and 3rd platoons about 700 meters to the west 
and waited. 

“Howard and Campbell had already cleared the wood by 
swerving to the right and guiding on Co. A, under Captain 
Anderson. 

“It was not long before a battery of 75's, in response to 
our appeal, took up a position on the hill to our right and fired 
point-blank on the machine gun nest, causing the Boches’ 
gunners to fall back hurriedly, leaving one gun, 5,000 pounds 
of ammunition, and other pieces of matériel. 

“I was just beginning to consider the enormity of the task 
ahead and the possibility of an infantry attack on machine 
guns well protected by wire. It was sickening to think of 
the slaughter ahead. Just then the message arrived saying 
that an armistice had been signed and all hostilities would 
cease at 11 o'clock. We could hardly realize it. To think 
that the war was over and that we really had a chance to come 
out alive after all! We stood there half dazed like a chicken 
just turned out of a coop. It was then exactly 7 minutes 
to eleven. I thought of the old declamation I had heard so 
often, ‘If he lives till sundown, he will get well.’ With us it 
was a question of living until eleven o'clock. ‘The Boches 
seemed intent on killing as many as possible during the last 
few minutes. The shell fire increased in intensity, and we 
moved our position further to the left. By this time every 
one was yelling and crying ‘hurrah’ at the top of his voice, the 
French were singing the Marseillaise, and all of us were doing 
our best to dodg’em until eleven hours o’the morning. Sud- 
denly all firing ceased. It was the eleventh hour of the cleventh 
day of the eleventh month, Our most unexpected dreams 
had come true. I felt like saying, ‘Why-er-this is so sudden.’ 

“We rushed back to our line of furthest advance and 
there witnessed the strangest and most spectacular sight I 
ever hope to see. The Germans on one side of the wire and 























captain in the American Expedition- 
ary Force’s 32Ist Infantry, and was 
fighting on the famous “eleventh 
hour of the eleventh day of the elev- 
enth month” when the Armistice 
was signed. 

After the war, Bagley took up his 
Studies at Oxford. In a 1922 letter to 


the Trinity Alumni Register, he wrote: 


“| hope more Trinity men will take 
advantage of the Rhodes scholar- 
Ships as time goes on. Already the 
two Trinity representatives at Oxford 





hold between them the presidency 
of the American Club, presidency of 
the French Club, and captaincy of one 
college tennis team.” 

Bagley’s scrapbook dates back 
further, to his undergraduate years. 
Filled with photos of classmates, 
dorm life, and the Trinity baseball 
team, taken between 1907 and 1915, 





IN CHIAIEES WH. HAGLEY, 1h AML 


Bagley and excerpt from wartime 
letter, top; photos of life at Duke. 


it provides a glimpse into his time in 
Durham. 

For images from the scrapbook, 
a scan of his letter from Oxford, and 
a scan of a second letter published 
in the Irinity Alumni Register de- 
scribing his experience as a soldier 
on Armistice Day, visit www. flickr. 
com/photos/dukeyearlook. 


—Sherrie Bowser 
University Archives assistant 
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*d him to lunch,” she says. That first 
eng evolved into a friendship and then 
med into romance: She and the vol- 
, Kirk Rose ’82, were married in 2007, 
\ihe became stepmother to his three 
ken, including current Duke senior Elis- 
ti Rose. 

Ne joke that the AAAC was our ver- 
nif match.com,” she says. 

Syen their abiding ties to Duke, both 
rartz and Rose have high praise for the 
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DAA’s work to date, while noting areas where 
it can strengthen its outreach efforts. For 
her part, Rose says she is particularly ener- 
gized by Duke’s commitment to civic en- 
gagement, from undergraduate initiatives 
such as DukeEngage to the network of com- 
munity-service projects spearheaded by the 
DAA’s clubs program. “One of the strong 
suits of Dukies is that they rally around the 
idea of helping others,” she says. “I love the 
DAA tagline of ‘engage, connect, cele- 


brate.’ ’m looking forward to furthering 
that mission.” For example, she says, alumni 
turnout for Chicago club events is strong, 
but the challenge is how to appeal to the 
interests and energies of alumni who haven’t 
yet gotten involved. 

Schwartz says he would like to see in- 
creased participation from Duke’s wide range 
of professional- and graduate-school alumni. 
“Graduate programs such as chemistry or 
philosophy have a culture that is quite dif- 
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ferent from that of the professional schools, 
and the departments are usually fairly small,” 
he says. Students in schools such as medi- 
cine and law, on the other hand, belong to 
bigger communities, and thus have greater 
opportunities for bonding within and be- 
yond their areas of academic interests. “The 
DAA can play a role in reaching out and 
communicating to all of these alumni that 
they are valued members of the larger Duke 
community.” 

As part of that larger, multigenerational 
community, both father and daughter see 
their roles on the DAA board as a way to 
support an entity that has shaped their lives. 
As Schwartz notes, “It’s an honor and a 
privilege to be able to give back to an in- 
stitution that has done so much for my fam- 
ily and me.” 

—Bridget Booher 
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Class Notes 


WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 


Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 
FAX: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 


E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu 


(Include your full name, address, and class year.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 


Box 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708. Please include 


mailing label 


E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: 


bluedevil@duke.edu 


NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material 
we receive and the long lead time required for type- 
setting, design, and printing, your submission may 
not appear for three to four issues. Alumni are urged 
to include spouses’ names in marriage and birth 
announcements. We do not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 


Henry S. Wentz 41 was inducted into Societas 
Generalis at Lancaster General Hospital in Lan- 
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caster, Pa. The society honors people who hay 
“significant contributions to health care, leade 
and service” to the hospital and community. 


Robert E. Willoughby ’45 has published fi 
books since retiring from the ministry. After gr 
tion, he spent 20 years in pastoral ministry, wo 
with Martin Luther King Jr. and the civil rights 
ment, and taught in community college for 17 


John F. Lowndes ’53, LL.B. 58 was named 
The Best Lawyers in America 2009. He is a foun 
partner of Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, Kantor ¢ 
Reed, working in the Orlando, Fla., office. 


Frederick M. Campbell Jr. '55 published 
article in the September/October issue of Airbe 
Magazine about his role in helping the Savanni 
police department and the Coast Guard captur 
wanted criminal. 


Jean Dickinson Fielden ’58, A.M. ’59 an 
husband, John, were awarded the Florida Publi 
Association 2008 President’s Award for best ad 
fiction book. They co-wrote the book, Two Liy 
One Love, under the pseudonym Jay Dickinson 
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When you make a gift of $10,000 or more, 
Duke can offer you (and/or your loved ones} 
a fixed income for life. A charitable gift annuit 
will also generate a tax deduction and can 
reduce capital gains. Your ages, your financic 
needs, and current interest rates determine the 
annuity rate Duke can offer. Some sample rates 


Annuity: 5.0% 
70 5.7% 
80 7.A% 


Annuity rates are 
subject to change. 
Once your gift is 
made, the annuity 
rate remains fixed. 


76/73 5.5% 


To learn more about life income gifts and 
other “tax-wise” giving opportunities, visit 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 


Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 
Phone (919) 681-0464 

(919) 684-9731 

Email gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 


tT # 


0s 

i 

znne Porter Burow ’62 was honored by the 
ussee legislature for her work at the Exchange 
shistoric site in Kingsport, Tenn. She has 

iHas a volunteer at the site since the mid-1970s 


| as instrumental in restoring the early-19th-cen- 
y 


s1ildings, as well as developing the school pro- 
ror kindergarten and third-grade students. 


1 45th Reunion April 17-19 


ms H. Cheek III 64 has been named among 
£0 leading lawyers in America by Lawdragon, a 
idal online and print legal-services information 
ainy. He is a partner at Bass, Berry, & Sims, 

lag in the Nashville, Tenn., office. 


, Loeb Clark ’64 has published her fourth 
k\Women and Achievement in Nineteenth-Century 
c|, a volume in the Cambridge University Press’ 
Approaches to European History” series. She 
pressor emerita of history at Millersville 

ixsity in Pennsylvania and lives in California 


hier husband. 


ise. Allen M.Ed. ’65 is the author of All We 
liNeeded: Growing Up in a Pennsylvania Steel 
During the Great Depression, published by 

og Books. She taught mathematics for 40 years 
Community College of Alleghany County. 
working on a book about waiting tables at a 









h|C.H. Miller Jr. 66 was awarded an honorary 
tate by Auburn University. He is an Auburn 
ivsity trustee and a consultant to the law firm 
ots Walker, working with the Birmingham, 

. Iffice. 


jel D. Southern 66 was named an Impact 
vt ader by Triangle Business Leader magazine. He 
Etner in the Raleigh office of Smith Moore 


. Leonhard Ph.D. ’67 is the author of New 
» Goes to the Movies: Film Sites in the French 

and Beyond. The book includes two tours of 
visites with maps and sketches of film locations 


Ms R. Fox ’68, J.D. ’71 was named in The Best 
4s in America 2009. He is of counsel with Bell, 
i& Pitt, working in the Winston-Salem office. 


40th Reunion April 17-19 


hony Manger Jr. ’69 was re-elected 

nt of the board of trustees of Montgomery 
ny, a private school in New Jersey. He is a 
nit of the Somerville, N.J., law firm Norris, 


Laehlin & Marcus. 


MINI-PROFILE 


James Girand 
B.S.E.E. ’59, promoting 
prostate health 


ames Girand has the strong, 

sinewy body of an award- 

winning triathlete. He’s 

earned dozens of medals for 
his sporting accomplishments at the 
international level. A wrestler at 
Duke, the California engineer has 
long prided himself on his physical 
fitness. So when he was diagnosed 
with a malignant tumor on his 
prostate in 2006, Girand was initially 
taken aback. 

“| took Omega-3s, drank pome- 
granate juice, exercised—all the 
things you're supposed to do for a 
healthy lifestyle,” he says. “At the 
Same time, | knew my PSA levels had 
Started to rise, so I'd been getting 
screened twice a year instead of once 
a year.” (Elevated prostate-specific 
antigen levels can indicate cancer.) 

His physician showed Girand a 
grainy black-and-white scan of the 
tumor and delivered a grim progno- 
Sis: Radiation might slow the tumor’s 
progress, but eventually, with either 
radiation or surgery, Girand would 
face incontinence and impotence. “| 
went home and talked to my wife 
[Juanita Jones Girand 59], and with- 
in twenty-four hours we were con- 
vinced there had to be a better op- 
tion.” Girand compiled a list of the 
country’s leading urologic cancer 
Specialists and visited each one be- 
fore selecting Peter Carroll, chair of 
the urology department at the Uni- 
versity of California at San Francisco. 

In October 2006, Girand under- 
went surgery to remove his prostate. 
Within a few weeks he was running 
again, and in less than a year, he was 
back in fine competitive form, win- 
ning the silver medal in his age 
group at the World Long Course 
Duathlon Championship. And thanks 
to the surgical techniques his physi- 
cian used, the negative side effects 
his original doctor warned about did 
not come to pass. 

But Girand wasn’t content to view 





his bout with cancer as a closed 
chapter of his life. Using the knowl- 
edge he had acquired during his 
quest for information and treatment 
options, he created the Prostate 
Cancer Patients Network and a web- 
site, www.prostatecancerpatient.org, 
“to give a person concerned about 
prostate cancer knowledge to ask his 
doctor serious questions and take 
charge of his treatment.” 

“By my nature I’m a marketing 
and sales strategist, so with anything 
| do | like to step back from day-to- 
day details, analyze and integrate 
different factors that might come into 
play, and then determine the best 
path forward,” says Girand, chair of 
Technology Strategies & Investments, 
a consulting and investment firm. 

“Famous, high-profile cancer sur- 
vivors can pick up the phone, call 
their friends, and raise millions of 
dollars for research. | realized | 
could best use my experience as a 
survivor to provide information to 
help other men.” 

Because prostate health relates to 
issues of sexuality, many men are 
reluctant to discuss their concerns or 
to schedule regular screenings, says 


Courtesy James Girand 


Girand. That’s why he takes every 
opportunity to encourage wives and 
families to make certain the men in 
their lives get regular prostate 
exams, and to seek out the best care 
available if treatment is warranted. 

“Prostate cancer progresses slow- 
ly, So early detection is important.” 
He encourages people diagnosed 
with prostate cancer to “ask their 
doctors lots of questions, and if they 
aren't satisfied with the answers, find 
another doctor.” 

Girand has stayed connected to 
Duke since his undergraduate days. 
He and his wife are Duke parents— 
daughter Lisa Girand Lawson gradu- 
ated in 1989—and he was named 
Distinguished Engineering Alumnus 
of the year in 1996 for his role as 
cofounder of the $41 million Design 
Automation Technology Center. In 
April, he will return to campus to cel- 
ebrate his 50th class reunion. Not 
Surprisingly, he will use the opportu- 
nity to lead a panel discussion on 
prostate health as part of the Duke 
Alumni Association’s arts and aca- 
demics programming. 


—Bridget Booher 
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Experience 
Duke TIP 
Field Studies 
and Institutes 


The Duke University Talent Identification 
Program has many exciting opportunities 
to allow academically talented high 
school students the chance to travel 
internationally, study with students 

from other countries or live on Duke 
University’s campus while learning about 
fascinating topics. 


Space is still available in several 2009 
Field Studies and Institutes, including: 


e A Writer’s Art: 
Creative Writing 
Ghost Ranch, New Mexico 
Grades 9-12 
June 15 — 29, 2009 


e “The Play’s the Thing”: 
Shakespeare and the 
Theatrical Tradition 

Stratford, Ontario, Canada 
Grades 9-12 
June 22 — July 6, 2009 


e Business Leadership in Belize 
Dangriga, Belize 
Grades 10-12 
July 10 — 24, 2009 
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1970s 


James R. Blake '70 has been named in The Best 
Lawyers in America 2009. He has been a managing 
attorney since 2005 for the firm of Day Ketterer, in 
the Canton, Ohio, office. 


Nicholas A. Pope ‘70 was named in The Best 

Lawyers in America 2009. He is managing partner 
emeritus at Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & 
Reed, in the Orlando, Fla., office. 


Sue E. Peppers M.Ed. ’71 was appointed the third 
assistant principal in charge of student life at Scars- 
dale High School in Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Sheila Markley Black J.D. ’72 has been named 
in The Best Lawyers in America 2009. She advises 
nonprofit organizations and businesses on compli- 
ance with various labor statutes and also participates 
in collective-bargaining negotiations. She is with 
the firm Day Ketterer, in Canton, Ohio. 


Charles E. Farrell '72 was nominated for 

CFO of the Year in the Los Angeles Business Journal’s 
annual survey of senior executives in the Los 
Angeles area. He is chief financial officer of 
Edmunds Inc., an online resource for automotive 
information. 


Angelo H. Magafan "72 was elected vice chair 

of Monument Bank in Bethesda, Md. He is a founder 
of the bank and has served as director since its 
inception in 2005. For the past 20 years, he has 

been a principal with Deoudes-Magafan Realty Inc., 
a commercial real-estate investment and manage- 
ment company. 


ery 35th Reunion April 17-19 
Richard J. Fildes ’74 was named in The Best 


Lawyers in America 2009. He is a partner at Lowndes, 
Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & Reed in Orlando, Fla. 


Alberto Grignolo ’74 received Good Clinical 
Practice Journal’s Lifetime Achievement Award. 
He is corporate vice president and general manager 


for PAREXEL Consulting in Waltham, Mass. 


John Kador ’74 has written Effective Apology: 
Mending Fences, Building Bridges, and Restoring Trust, 
to be published in April. The book “serves as a 
comprehensive user’s manual, reference, and practi- 
cal guide to using apology to building trust and 
honoring relationships between individuals, within 
teams, and throughout organizations.” Kador lives 


in Winfield, Pa. 


Gary S. Lachman 774 was featured in an article 
in the Turkish Daily News, an English newspaper 

in Istanbul, Turkey. Lachman is special counsel on 
foreign law in the Istanbul office of Hergiiner Bilgen 
Ozeke, one of Turkey’s largest law firms. 


Catherine Scott Manno ’74 was appointed chair 
of the pediatrics department at New York Univer- 
sity’s Langone Medical Center. 


Robert W. Novak H.S. ’75 was a recipient of the 
2008 College of American Pathologists Lifetime 
Achievement Award. He was recognized for his work 
as vice chair and chair of the Hematology/Clinical 
Microscopy Resource Committee, a member and 
chair of the Hematology Cluster, and a member of 
the College of American Pathologists Spokespersons 
Network, the Surveys Committee, and the Council 
on Scientific Affairs. 


Mark H. Hittman ’76 has left private practice after 
almost 25 years and joined the primary-care staff at 
the VA Hudson Valley Health Care System in Castle 


Point, N.Y. He lives in Cortlandt Manor, N.Y., 


his wife and two sons. 


Michael K. Kuhn "76 was named a Top Lawy 
H Texas magazine. He is a partner at Jackson W 
working in the Dallas office. 


Michael F. Perley J.D. '76 was named in the 
upstate edition of New York Super Lawyers 2008 
azine. He practices personal-injury law at the B 
firm of Hurwitz & Fine. 


Maureen Demarest Murray 777 has been 

inducted as a fellow of the American College o 
Trial Lawyers. She is a partner at Smith Moore 
Leatherwood in Greensboro. 


H. Glenn Tucker 77, J.D. 08 was elected ch 
the Business State Law section of the New Jers 
State Bar Association. He is a partner at Green 
Dauber Epstein & Tucker, in Newark, N.J. 


Ken Waldman 777 has written Are You Fame 
Traveling America with Alaska’s Fiddling Poet, pul 
lished by Catalyst Book Press, his first book of j 
Waldman has also written six poetry collection 
released seven CDs of his music. He lives in 
Anchorage, Alaska. 


BZZB 30th Reunion April 17-19 


Julia Frey ’79 was named in The Best Lawyer. 
America 2009. She is a partner at Lowndes, Dre 
Doster, Kantor & Reed in Orlando, Fla. 


1980s 


Charles A. Berardesco ’80 was promoted 
ior vice president and general counsel for Cons 
tion Energy in Baltimore. 


Glen A. Duncan ’80 has been recognized wil 
Professional Achievement Award of the South 
Public Relations Federation. He is the director 
communications for Pennington Biomedical 
Research Center in Baton Rouge, La. 


Merle D. “Trace” Evans III ’80 has been ni 
in The Best Lawyers in America 2009. He is a m 
of the executive committee at the firm of Day 
Ketterer in Canton, Ohio. 


John H. Hickey J.D. ’80 was named a Top Li 
by the South Florida Legal Guide for 2008-09. T] 
the fourth year that he has received the title. 
practices with the Hickey Law Firm in Miami. 



















Douglas Jacoby ’80 is director of the Inte 
tional Teaching Ministry, based in Marietta, G 
In 2008, he made presentations in 20 nations 
topics including archeology, parenting, philos 
theology, and leadership. In addition to his tra 
Jacoby participates in public debates on religio 
topics. He and his wife, Vicki, recently celebra 
their 23rd anniversary. They have two childre 
both in college. 


Manuel A. Capsalis ’81 was sworn in as th 
president of the Virginia State Bar. He is mani 
partner in the law firm Capsalis, Bruce & Reas 
Arlington, Va., with a practice in criminal ani 
litigation. He serves as a substitute judge in Di 
Courts in northern Virginia and as prosecutor 
deputy town attorney for the town of Herndo 


Karen R. Dickinson ’82 was selected as on 
first recipients of the Arizona Business Magazt 
Center of Influence Award. The award is give 
lawyer who has “positively impacted, guided, 
provided consultation to Arizona businesses.” 


sher with Quarles & Brady’s intellectual-proper- 
yetice and lives in Phoenix. 


=y9n Monahan Fountain J.D. ’82 has been 
ail in The Best Lawyers in America 2009. She is a 
-r in the Dallas office of Thompson & Knight. 


ica Donath Kohnen ’82 was appointed to 
jard of trustees of Ursuline Academy, a private 
lic girls’ high school in Cincinnati. She co- 

i the banking and financial services industry 
and the women’s professional development 
vat the law firm of Graydon Head & Ritchey. 


1 Arian ’83 joined Aon Consulting, the global 


n1-capital consulting organization of Aon Corp., 


scutive vice president and leader of the Aon 
1 Iting Corporate Transactions group. 


4 | 25th Reunion Apmil 17-19 
ae Dukes '84, J.D. '88 published The First 


resident Blues, an “alternate history novel” 
America’ s first black president as he re-evalu- 
,'s life after an assassination attempt. The book 


sJpublished through AuthorHouse. 


/S. Clarke ’85 received the Ben White 
thuished Service Award from the Georgia 

yrs for the Arts for providing legal services to 
sand nonprofit arts organizations otherwise 

ly to pay for assistance. Clarke practices enter- 
vent law in Atlanta. 


ijt M. Gaynes B.S.E. ’85 is an emergency- 
{|ne specialist at Olanthe Medical Center in 
mie, Kan. He lives with his wife, Kelly, in 
sind Park, Kan. 


sin Bernstein Mannon M.D. ’85 joined the 
iwsity of Alabama-Birmingham faculty as a pro- 
on the division of nephrology. She also was 

a} a) director of research for the Alabama 

njlant Center at UAB. 


shel P. Scharf ’85, J.D. ’88 is professor of law 
| “ector of the Frederick K. Cox International 


y enter at Case Western Reserve University’s law 


0, On sabbatical this past fall, he served as spe- 


gistant to the chief prosecutor of the Cambodia 


n/ide Tribunal in Phnom Penh. 


i 
te J. Mannon HS. ’86, H.S.’89 joined the 
ivrsity of Alabama-Birmingham faculty as a 
f or in the division of gastroenterology and 
yz) logy. 
ide’s Cos. Inc. in Mooresville, N.C., as senior 
ml. He and his wife, Penny, live in Mooresville 
hheir daughter, Ashley. 


| 20th Reunion April 17-19 


Marie Bixby Cowdrey ’89 has been named 


hDallas office of Thompson & Knight. 


lim R. Mureiko A.M. ’89, J.D. ’89 has been 
nc in The Best Lawyers in America 2009. He is a 
tr; in the Dallas office of Thompson & Knight. 


iI IAGES: Lynne Annette McCain B.S.N. 
t(andolph W. Sanborn on Oct. 18, 2008. Resi- 
cjAtlanta...Stuart M. Gaynes B.S.E. ’85 to 


kJan....Mark B. Lasser ’89 to Stephanie 
ai} on June 29, 2008. Residence: Denver. 


AS: First child and son to G. Grainger 
je ’81 and Kelly Haslam on March 31, 2008. 
n) Beckett Pierce Caudle...First child and son 








alr N. Rak ’87 has joined the legal department 


Best Lawyers in America 2009. She is a partner 


lyloward on Sept. 13, 2008. Residence: Overland 
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MINI-PROFILE 
Dale Volberg Reed ’63, 


passionate about ’cue 


ack in the early 1960s, 
Dale Volberg and her 
beau, John Shelton Reed, 
frequented Turnage’s 
Barbecue, a family-owned joint on 
Morreene Road in Durham that 
served authentic Eastern North 
Carolina-style barbecue. Dale and 
John married, settled in Chapel Hill, 
reared two daughters, and collabo- 
rated on several writing projects, 
including /007 Things Everyone 
Should Know About the South and 
Cornbread Nation 4: The Best of 
Southern Food Writing. They joined 
the Southern Foodways Alliance and 
the North Carolina Barbecue Society 
and thought nothing of driving all 
morning to Goldsboro just to buy a 
plate of tantalizing ‘cue at the now 
legendary Wilber’s restaurant. 
Through the years, the Reeds’ 
fondness for Eastern-style barbe- 
cue—smoky, slow-cooked pork 
served with a peppery, vinegar- 
based sauce—grew into a passion. 
Turnage’s closed years ago, but 
through the years, the couple easily 
racked up an impressive list of barbe- 
cue spots that could satisfy their car- 
nivorous desires. They traveled fre- 
quently, sampling regional American 


cuisines wherever they went. They 
became intrigued by the many social 
dimensions of barbecue, particularly 
its role in Southern communities. 

Holy Smoke: The Big Book of 
North Carolina Barbecue, published 
this past November by the University 
of North Carolina Press, is the cou- 
ple’s loving guide to the Tar Heel 
State’s signature dish. Chock full of 
historical perspectives (Pliny the 
Elder praised pig, noting, “There is no 
animal who furnishes more variety to 
the tongue”) and contemporary 
humor (Homer Simpson’s quip that 
“you don’t win friends with salad”), 
the book also includes recipes—from 
coleslaw and hush puppies to scup- 
pernong wine jelly and Krispy Kreme 
bread pudding—as well as handy do- 
it-yourself guides on how to cook a 
Boston butt or build your own barbe- 
cue pit. The book captures the near- 
religious fervor that devotees have 
for this succulent sustenance. 

Holy Smoke \s divided into three 
parts. “The Lore” explores the origins 
and evolution of North Carolina bar- 
becue, including “the emergence of 
the Eastern-Piedmont split and how 
that gave birth to a rivalry that’s 
right up there with the one between 
UNC and Duke,” the authors write. 
Piedmont barbecue, which the Reeds 
trace to an influx of post-World War | 
German immigrants, has a tomato- 
based sauce—heretical in the mind of 





Paul Dagy 










WITH WILLIAM MOKINNEY 


JOHN SHELTON REED & DALEVOLBERG REED Jaa 
hs * 


Eastern purists—and often uses just 
the shoulder meat rather than the 
whole hog. 

The rest of the book focuses on 
the food itself and the people who 
make their living cooking it—called 
“Nobles of the Mystic Swine” by the 
authors. Dale Reed says that she 
worries that some of these meat 
masters may not be able to pass on 
the culinary legacy they inherited 
from their families. “Keith Allen 
[owner of Allen & Sons Barbecue on 
the border of Chapel Hill and 
Hillsborough] told me he didn’t want 
his daughter to have to work as hard 
as he’s had to,” she says. “There is a 
danger that if barbecue becomes an 
artisan craft like pottery, it will be out 
of reach for the average working per- 
son to maintain.” 

As the Reeds travel to promote 
the book, they’ve found that their 
hosts tend to serve local barbecue. 
You might think they’d grow weary 
of so much pork. On the contrary, 
says Dale Reed, “I’ve never gotten 
tired of It. It’s so different from place 
to place. Barbecue speaks to my soul.” 
—Bridget Booher 
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to Andres J. Exposito '89 and Casey Lee 

m Nov. 2, 2008. Named Andres Jacob 
Third child and second son to Brad E. Rosenthal 
B.S.E. '89 and Cheryl K. R« 2, 2008 
Named Griffin Spencer...First child and son to 
Thomas Mather Schwark '89 and Tina Witney on 
Nov. 30, 2007. Named Alexander Vreeland Schwark 


} 
EXPOSsIlo ¢ 


senthal on Sept 


1990s 


Susan M. Scafidi '90 was ag 


Concurring Opinions, 


uest blogger for 
al blog, 


this past October. Scafidi specializes in intellectual 


i general-interest leg 


ind cultural-property law and is the first law professor 
known to offer a course in fashion law. She is a 


visiting professor of law at Fordham Law School in 
New York 


T. Derrick Heggans '92 was selected by Sports 
Business Journal as one of the 20 Most Influential 
People in Digital Sports Media. He serves as the gen- 
eral manager of AOL’s sports channel, a post he 
assumed in December 2007. He lives in Washington 
and son, Timothy. 


with his wife, Tanya, 


Mark R. Brown J.D. '93 has been board certified by 
the Florida Board of Legal Specialization and 
Education as a wills, trusts, and estates specialist. He 
is a member of the executive council of the Tax 
Section of the Florida Bar and a director of the Palm 
Beach Tax Institute. In addition, he is of counsel in 
the West Palm Beach office of Kaye Scholer. 


[TS NOT THE BUILDING 


[t's the people. 





People love the 
spaciousness of our 
apartments. And 

rave Over Our cottages 
with their granite 
counter tops. But at 
Croasdaile Village, the 
story is not in the size 
or appeal of our living 
units. The real story 


is the depth and personalities of our residents. 


For a visit and complimentary lunch, call Carol Roycroft at 
(919) 384-2475 or email at CarolR@umrh.org. You'll come for 
the tour but come back for the people. 


SS SE _ 


ROASDAILE 
VILLAGE 


inuing Care ge nt Bi gg 


2600 Guo kaiains ee Pkwy — oaAm) NC 27705 — (919) 384-2475 
WwWww.CROASDAILE VILLAGE.COM 
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Kara DioGuardi '93 has become a judge ont 
television reality show American Idol. She is a 
Grammy-nominated singer-songwriter and was 
Pop Songwriter of the Year in 2007. She has wr 
or co-written songs for Ashlee Simpson, Christ 
Aguilera, Faith Hill, and Enrique Iglesias, amor 
others. She is a vice president of artists and rep 
at Warner Brothers Records and helps coach ar 
as a mentor to fellow writers, producers, and art 
through her company, Arthouse Entertainment 
based in Los Angeles. 


Jennifer Goodman Linn 93 created Cycle 
Survival, an indoor group-cycling fundraiser for 
orphan-cancers research at Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center. She was inspired to § 
the initiative after being diagnosed with MFH 
Sarcoma, a soft-tissue cancer. The event is now 
third year. In 2008, Linn received Self Magazine 
Women Doing Good Award for her work. 


Robert R. Marcus J.D. 93 was named an In 
Law Leader by Charlotte Business Leader magazit 
has been a member of Smith Moore Leatherwo 
15 years, working in the Charlotte office and sp 
izing in litigation. 


EEZ@ 15th Reunion April 17-19 


Catherine Crutcher Bohigian 94 has joi: 
Cablevision Systems Corp. She was previously el 
the Office of Strategic Planning and Policy An 
at the Federal Communications Commission at 
served as senior legal adviser and legal adviser f 
media issues for former chair Kevin Martin M.PP 


Laura C. Gentile-Bagot '94 is a vice presic 
at ESPN, where she has worked since 2003. Shy 
in New York. 


Danielle Winkler Shelley B.S.E. 94 isa 
partner in an ob-gyn private practice in Anders¢ 
S.C., where she lives with her husband, Hubert 


and two sons. 


Anne Sempowski Ward B.S.E. 94, M.B.A 
was named president and chief operating office 
Johnson Publishing Co., among the largest publi 
companies owned and operated by an African 

American. She was previously president and C! 
of Fashion Fair Cosmetics. She lives in Chicag¢ 


R. Lance Boldrey J.D. 95 was named in Th 
Lawyers in America 2009. He is a member of th¢ 
Dykema law firm’s government-policy practice 
in Lansing, Mich. 


















Victoria Briggs Haljun Strang 95 is int} 
film industry and works at Playtone Production 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Kristen Ness Ayers 96 opened Ayers Immig 
Law Firm in Charlotte last September. Her pra 
focuses on business immigration, assisting clie 
with nonimmigrant visas and status for short-té 
visitors, business personnel, and trainees. 


Leslie A. Smith '97 was the keynote speake 
the World Burn Congress this past October. $ 
private practice in internal medicine in Boone 
and also medical director of both the Watauga 
County Health Department and the Appalach 
Farmworker Clinic. 


Julianne M. Hartzell B.S.E. 98 has been 
appointed to the board of directors for the Coa 
of Women’s Initiatives in Law Firms, a nonpro 
association whose mission is to enhance the re 
tion and promotion of female lawyers and to p 
support for women’s initiatives in law firms. A 


cMarshall, Gerstein & Borun, an intellectual- 
pty firm, she also provides pro bono services 
5'h the Chicago Volunteer Legal Services as a 
ran ad litem. 


na Noor Ali Rashid M.S. ’98 was named 
sient of Infinism Inc., a software company in 

4), Calif. Rashid is also a co-founder of the 
i-based software startup iManage Inc., which 
eps products to significantly speed the design of 
1 ter chips. 


April 17-19 


.RIAGES: Victoria Briggs Haljun 95 to 
rion A. Strang on Oct. 11, 2008. Residence: 
Monica, Calif....Daniel M. Segal 98 
«or Marquis on May 24, 2008. Residence: 
vork...Brynne Barbara Stevens 99 
» Baxter Thompson Jr. on July 12, 2008. 
iince: New York. 


“4S: Twins, second son and first daughter to 
clyn Harrison Henson 790 and Craig 
qin on June 22, 2008. Named Blake David and 
ne Jeanette... Third child and second son to 
n=riess Millner 91 and Christopher Bost 
er ’93 on May 12, 2008. Named Quinn 

t Third child and second daughter to Lee A. 
r)w-Tolsma ’93 and John T. Tolsma 795 on 
t!9, 2008. Named Lee Belle Tolsma...First child 
‘nto Laura C. Gentile-Bagot ’94 and 

yas Bagot on April 24, 2008. Named William 
yas Cesare Bagot...Second child and son to 
relle Winkler Shelley B.S.E. 94 and Hubert 
lly Jr. on Oct. 9, 2008. Named Brice Bennett... 
rchild and second daughter to Melissa 

Jioff Attar 95, J.D.’98 and Ron Attar 98 on 
»-, 2006. Named Emily Igdaloff...First child and 
(Nicolette Wagoner Barber 95 and 

diw Barber on Aug. 7, 2008. Named Phinneas 
\..First child and daughter to Raminder S. 
cn ’95 and Alicia Freimuth Madan 797 on 
v2, 2008. Named Kira Frances...First child and 
eer to Amy Knight Nelson 795 and James R. 
isp on Jan. 18, 2008. Named Abigail Grace... 
thild and second daughter to John T. Tolsma 
al Lee A. Furrow-Tolsma 93 on Sept. 29, 
Named Lee Belle Tolsma...First child and 

rer to Kristen Ness Ayers 796 and Peter 
€3 96 on Jan. 27, 2008. Named Taylor Jane... 
thild and son to Chiaheng John Chen 796, 
Bi. 05 and Colleen Cook-Chen on Oct. 11, 
)tNamed Samuel Kai Chen...First child and son 
Jines S. Walsh B.S.E. 96 and Amy G. Walsh 
Fig. 25, 2008. Named Grant Joseph...First child 
| ughter to John T. Gordon 797 and Teri 
tllion Gordon on Sept. 17, 2008. Named 

xndra Matthews... Third child and first daughter 
2oert J. Hackett Jr. B.S.E. 97 and Mary 
Hackett on Aug. 21, 2008. Named Ella Grace... 
thild and daughter to Loral Reed Hunt ’97 

| bward Hunt Jr. on July 15, 2008. Named Reed 
ai|..First child and daughter to Alicia 

shuth Madan 97 and Raminder S. Madan 
c|Noy. 22, 2008. Named Kira Frances... First 
Ind son to Abigail Huggins Mowinski ’97 
|)dd Mowinski on July 8, 2008. Named Nathan 
xnder...First child and daughter to Katherine 
Isnan Robinson 97 and Todd A. Rose on July 
28. Named Caroline Rachel Rose... Third child 
| (ughter to Julie Walden Rogers 97, J.D. 
all Bret A. Rogers B.S.E. 97 on Aug. 13, 
SNamed Kelsey Bryce... Third child and second 
ger to Ron Attar 98 and Melissa Igdaloff 
té)’95, J.D. 98 on July 14, 2006. Named Emily 








MINI-PROFILE 
Kendall Rileigh ’02, 


drawn to the stage 


his is how Kendall Rileigh 

Summons a character: She 

begins with the music, some- 

thing evocative—Debussy’s 
Syrinx for solo flute, 

Then, she overlays the image: the 
languid nymph, reclining feather- 
light on the tendrils of a flower. And 
last, when the scene Is set, she begins 
to move: through the stretches, the 
cartwheels, the back flips, infusing 
them with something otherworldly, 
the casual fluidity of enchantment. 

She does this so that, standing 
just offstage at Manhattan's Theater 
Ten Ten one chilly night in late De- 
cember, waiting for the storm to sub- 
Side, the pleas of this character run- 
ning through her head—Let me re- 
member thee what thou hast prom- 
ised, / Which is not yet performed 
me—the words are her words, the 
words of Shakespeare’s Ariel, all 
flame and ether and amorous magic. 

But a night like this was far from 
inevitable. When Rileigh arrived at 
Duke in the fall of 1998, she had 
never even seen a play, not until the 
night Tom Stoppard’s Arcadia arrest- 
ad and set its hooks in her. The fol- 
lowing spring, she took an introduc- 
tory performance class with former 
faculty member Christine Morris (now 
at UNC-Greensboro), who became a 
mentor, and on the strength of that 
experience took another and another 
and another, She auditioned for a 


Student production of Aaron Sorkin’s 
Hidden in This Picture, not even 
knowing she was supposed to pre- 
pare a monologue, but ended up 
being cast anyway. 

More plays followed: Don Juan, 
Our Country’s Good, The Changeling. 
She declared a drama major. She 
took up playwriting. 

She declared a second major. 
Psychology. Traveled to London in the 
Summer of 2001 to interview 
Holocaust survivors, to learn what 
inner resources had seen them 
through. Their coping mechanisms— 
faith, humor, ability to dissociate— 
became the subjects of her thesis. 
Their stories, in all their harrowing 
power, became the subject of her 
first full-length play, Zyohus Vision 
Two, staged in 2003 as part of a Duke 
series, The Arts in Times of War. 

She learned that she loved prepa- 
ration even more than performance, 
the discovery that happens in the 
process of rehearsal. She learned to 
step outside herself and question 
motivations, to see the possibilities 
inherent in each moment, each 
action. “For me,” she says, ‘the 
appeal of theater is the discovery 
that happens during rehearsal.” 

She graduated with her sights set 
on acting. Over the next four years, 
she worked with theater companies 
throughout the Triangle doing 
Shakespeare and Chekhov. She wrote 





a one-act play, Marginalia, which has 
been widely produced. As a favor toa 
producer friend, she spent three days 
in New York, taking care of adminis- 
trative duties while the friend staged 
a reading. The producer introduced 
her to director Bob Kalfin, who was 
looking for an Irish girl to cast in his 
production of fhe Melting Pot. “| had 
to tell him,” she says, “| don’t actual- 
ly live in New York.” 

She got the part. Deciding to test 
the waters, she packed up in less 
than a week and hurriedly found an 
apartment. After the show finished 
its run, she briefly returned to North 
Carolina, but within two months had 
moved to New York for good. 

That was two years and some fif- 
teen productions ago. At the end of 
that December evening, Rileigh was 
already preparing for the next day’s 
rehearsals with Theatre of the Expend- 
able, where she would be Olga in 
Chekhov's /he Three Sisters. There was 
music for that role, too—Kansas’ 
“Dust in the Wind’—and a pencil draw- 
ing of her own, in which the young 
woman is seen hooded, weeping. 

She, too, would be summoned. 
Soon enough. Another night, another 
Stage, another life, another voice. 


—John Pearson 


Pearson Is a post-doctoral researcher 
in the department of neurobiology 
at Duke. 
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ledaloft... First child and daughter to Daniel P. 
Napierski '98 and Kelly Napierski on Aug. 21, 
2008. Named McKenna Shea 
Hillary Holmes Archer '99 and Matthew R 
Archer on July 11, 2008. Named Jack Hayden... First 
child and son to Tynesia S. Boyea-Robinson 
B.S.E. '99 and Walter K. Robinson B.S.E. '99, 
}.D. (04 on Nov. 16, 2007. Named Dylan Anson 
Miles Robinson...First child and son to Susan 
Elaine Brown '99 and Peter B. Liao on Aug. 15, 
2008. Named John Winston Liao... Twins, first chil 
dren and daughters, to Jason G. Darling B.S.E. 
‘099, M.B.A. 06 and Megan Bahler Darling 
M.B.A.’06 on Aug. 5, 2008. Named Cameron James 
and Isabel Clare...First child and daughter to Amy 
Green Goldsmith '99 and Scott Goldsmith on 
April 24, 2008. Named Olivia Paige...Second child 
and first son to Nicole Stewart Maddox '99 and 
Stephen Maddox on June 23, 2008. Named Bryce 
Joshua...First child and daughter to Kristen Hen- 
dren Magee 99 and Matthew Scott Magee 
B.S.E. 99 on June 11, 2008. Named Julia Anne. 


I Inst ¢ hild and son to 


2000s 


Priya Ramaswami B.S.E. '01 received her Ph.D. 
in bioengineering from the University of Pittsburgh. 
Her dissertation was titled “Controlled Release from 
a Biodegradable Elastomer for Applications in Cardio- 
vascular Regenerative Medicine.” She is a postdoc- 
toral fellow at the Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Theresa E. Pancotto ’02 is a neurology resident 
at the Virginia-Maryland Regional College of 
Veterinary Medicine. 


Jeffrey S. Vitter M.B.A. '02 was named 

provost and executive vice president for academics 
by the board of regents of the Texas A&M University 
System 


04 | 5th Reunion April 17-19 


Scott J. Goldstein |.D. '04 joined the Newark, 
N.]J., law firm of Greenberg Dauber Epstein & Tucker 
as an associate. | le lives In Randolph, N,J. 


John G. Nejman 06 joined the faculty of The 
Pennington School, an independent coeducational 
school in Pennington, N.J. He is a residential faculty 
member and teaches chemistry and forensics. 


Andrew R. Schmidt B.S.E. '06 was promoted to 
consultant at Mars & Co., a management-consulting 
firm specializing in business strategy in Greenwich, 
Conn. He lives in Stamford, Conn. 


Canessa Lockhart Stafford M.Div. '06 has 
been ordained a minister of Word and Sacrament by 
the Salem Presbytery and installed as pastor of 
Bethesda Presbyterian Church in Statesville, N.C. 


Grant A. Ramsey Ph.D. ’07 is an assistant 
professor of philosophy at the University of Notre 
Dame. The university sponsored an exhibition of his 
photographs from Nicaragua this past November. 


Mary Clare Bohnett ’08 is working as an out- 
reach and education associate at Johnson Creek 
Watershed Council in Portland, Ore. She is a volun- 
teer with the Jesuit Volunteer Corps. 


Jeptha T. Johnson ’08 is enrolled at the Uni- 
formed Services University of the Health Sciences in 
Bethesda, Md. The university is the nation’s only 


Relocating Buyers Benefit Big with 
Full Service Triangle Area Exclusive Buyers Agency 


Working with Buyers Advantage Group Realty translates into a hassle-free, time- and money- 
saving experience for all buyers. Identifying compatible neighborhoods and pointing out best 
values are part of the client services typical of Buyers Advantage Group Realty agents. Our 
relocation services are a natural fit for EBA agents because we are free to provide unbiased 
relocation information about the area and specific housing options. 


Get a Better Selection of Homes to Choose From 
Whether your dream home is new construction or an existing home, our agents’ loyalty to only 
the buyer encompasses the full range of homes on the market, including for-sale-by-owner 
homes. As a result, our buyer clients generally have more options, ensuring greater home value 
and buyer satisfaction. 


Find a Loan That's Best for You 
Buyers Advantage Group Realty identifies and cultivates mortgage brokers and 
lenders with the best rates and terms available, the first step in making the buyer’s housing 
dollar go further. 


Protect Yourself with a Good Home Inspection 
Our agents thoroughly examine each property to determine the home’s condition prior to writ- 
ing an offer. Our team of home inspectors will confirm your expectations and reassure you that 


there are no unidentified maintenance problems. 


fe 
Buyers Advantage Group Realty is the Buyer's choice to be the Buyer's voice 


Contact us today to have your voice heard by calling 919-573-6150 
Visit our website: www.buyersadvantagegroup.net [R f=] 


Buyers Advantage 


Group Realty, LA 
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fully accredited federal school of medicine and. 
ate school of nursing. 


MARRIAGES: Terry J. Rains ’01 to Meliss: 
Ingram on Aug. 30, 2008. Residence: New Yor 
Priya Ramaswami B.S.E. '01 to Andrew |, 
Baraniak Ph.D. '06 on Aug. 21, 2008. Reside 
Atlanta...Joshua I. Broosky ’02 to Kim Er 
on Aug. 28, 2008. Residence: New York...Mat 
Djuranovic '02 to Grace Strahan Lockh: 
‘03 on May 31, 2008. Residence: New York...§ 
E. Wigfall '02 to Bedford Cash II on Aug. 8, 
Residence: Atlanta...Jacob Dagger 03 to} 
Margolis on Dec. 27, 2008. Residence: Berkele 
Calif....Leah Kinlaw ’03 to Peter Vaccare 
’03 on June 7, 2008. Residence: Cincinnati...¢ 
Strahan Lockhart ’03 to Marko Djurano 
02 on May 31, 2008. Residence: New York... 
Andrew Paul Baraniak Ph.D. '06 to Priyé 
Ramaswami B.S.E. ’01 on Aug. 21, 2008. 
Residence: Atlanta...Elizabeth Edwards § 
07 to Steven Michael Lattanzio II B.S.E. 
on May 18, 2008. Residence: Durham. 


BIRTHS: Third child and son to Monica G. 

DeMatos M.S.N. ’00, PMC '01 and Pierre ~ 
DeMatos HS. ’01 on April 3, 2008. Named 

Andrew Grant...First child and daughter to Er 
Gordon ’00 and Carrie K. Gordon on April 1 
Named Gabrielle Dara...First child and son to 
Arnaud Karsenti B.S.E. 00 and Rebecca 
Strassberg Karsenti '00 on Aug. 8, 2008.! 
Gabriel Sebastian... Twins, first children and sc 
Carl R. Knerr ’01 and Hala Abdul-Rasool or 
1, 2008. Named Mazen Carl Abdul-Knerr and 
Robert Abdul-Knerr...First child and daughter 
Alexandrea Haskell Young ’01 and Kent 
Lung Young B.S.E. ’01 on June 22, 2008. Ni 
Great Mei...First child and daughter to Yixin 
02 and Johnny Huang ’02 on Aug. 28, 200 
Named Ariel Yi‘ Wen Huang...First child and 
ter to Anna Layton Sharp ’02 and Brad § 
’02 on May 5, 2008. Named Alexandra Olivia. 
child and daughter to Carol Tootelian McC 
B.S.N. ’03 and Darell McCoy on March 26, 20 
Named Charlotte Beth...First child and daugh 
Elizabeth Boswell Falke ’04 and Kurt The 
Falke ’05 on Sept. 14, 2008. Named Georgia 

Peyton... Twins, first children and daughters, t¢ 
Megan Bahler Darling M.B.A. ’06 and Ja 
G. Darling B.S.E. 99, M.B.A. ’06 on Aug. 5, 


Named Cameron James and Isabel Clare. 


Deaths 


CORRECTION Levi Beckwith M.B.A. ’82 was m 
enly reported as deceased in the July-August 2( 
issue. He is an assistant professor in the busines 
public-administration department at Shaw Un 
sity in Raleigh. Duke Magazine regrets the errot 


Tucie Phelps Vaughan 732 of Ahoskie, N. 
on July 21, 2008. Along with her husband, Cre 
co-founded several local businesses including 
Ahoskie Fish and Produce Co-op, the Tomaha 
Restaurant, and Tomahawk Motel. She is survi 
by ason, a daughter, three granddaughters, and 
great-granddaughter. 


Thomas W. States '33 of Newland, N.C., c 
March 8, 2008. While at Duke, he played in th 
Duke marching band and was a member of the 
Tau Delta fraternity. 


Carl A. Marcks B.S.M.E. ’34 of Spring Hill, 
on Aug. 6, 2008. He served as a Navy officer in 


letic fleet during World War II. After the war, he 
a| the Naval Air Systems Command and dedi- 
ethe next 30 years to developing air-sea rescue 
Eas. He was a recipient of the Navy Superior 
yan Service award, the second-highest award 
sited to government employees. He is survived 
b wife, Mayme; two sons; a daughter; six grand- 
len; and four great-grandchildren. 

«na Mewborn Smith ’35 of Robersonville, 
lon June 23, 2008. In 1938, she moved to 
shonvill to teach English and history at 
bsonville High School. In addition to her work 
|) community, she wrote a history of Roberson- 
@ublic Schools and a book of poetry. She is sur- 
eby three daughters; three sisters, including 

i Mewborn Herb 735; two brothers; six 
rchildren; and six great-grandchildren. 


ir iW. Haley B.D. ’36 of Roanoke, Va., on Aug. 
(08. At the age of 16, he enrolled in Emory and 
r College and graduated cum laude four years 
s)-le was a minister in the Virginia United 

t dist Conference for more than 50 years and 

5 a the board of trustees of Virginia Wesleyan 

lhe from its inception. In 1971, President 

rd M. Nixon LL.B. ’37, one of his former house- 
tlat Duke, invited him to deliver a sermon at the 
1; House. He is survived by his wife, Margaret; a 
; daughter; two sisters; and five grandchildren. 





aer A. Cosgrove 737 of Sewickley, Pa., on 

4, 2007. He retired in 2005 from Ethyl Corp., a 
Iiditive company in Richmond, Va., where he was 
ajstant director. He is survived by a son, a daugh- 
fie grandchildren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


zbeth Small Davis ’37 of Kearsarge, N.H., on 
y| 2008. During World War II, she worked to 

yinate metal salvage programs for the office of the 
of New Hampshire. For many years she worked 





ipral designer for Stilphen’s Wildwood Gardens. 
elas president of her local chapter of AARP and 
rid with the legislature for rights for the elderly. 
e|survived by her daughter and a grandson. 

iC. Huiskamp 737 of Keokuk, Iowa, on July 7, 
)\He served in the Navy during World War II. 
yrked in the investment trust business for 25 
wand in farm management for 20 years. Active in 


mmunity, he served on several local boards and 
: 











raise funds to build the Keokuk Public Library. 
survived by his wife, Lucille; three daughters; a 
4;2 grandchildren; 19 great-grandchildren; and 
{-at-great-grandchildren. 


Gyne O’Brien ’37 of Rochester, N.Y., on Aug. 
(8. He was a lawyer for the aircraft company 
s-Wright Corp. before being drafted into the 
during World War II. He went on to cofound 
im Allen and O’Brien, where he practiced law 

jyears. For seven years, he wrote a column for a 
alegal newspaper, The Daily Record, about his 
ia. as a lawyer. He is survived by a son, four 
/ 


‘ters, a brother, 14 grandchildren, and five 
prandchildren. 


ilam T. Going A.M. ’38 of Chicago, on Sept. 
8. He was the first academic dean of Southern 
University-Edwardsville and also served as a 
fi or of English language and literature. An ex- 
th Victorian and American literature, he wrote 
it boks and more than fifty essays on the topics. 
tired as dean emeritus and professor emeritus. 


tur B. Rouse Jr. 38 of Lexington, Ky., on July 
408. Upon graduating from the University of 
nicky law school in 1941, he was appointed as a 
cil agent of the FBI and served as an officer in 


i=! 
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the Navy during World War II. He practiced law in 
Lexington from 1948 until his retirement in 2000. 
He is survived by his wife, Joan; a son; two daughters; 
and five grandchildren. 


Mary Council White ’38 of Durham, on Aug. 6, 
2008. She was a member of Alpha Delta Pi sorority, 
Junior League of Durham and Orange Counties, and 
the Debutante Ball Society of Durham. She is sur- 
vived by two sons, a daughter, eight grandchildren, 
and five great-grandchildren. 


Jennelle Yarbrough Manning ’40 of Tiger, 
Ga., on July 14, 2008. She is survived by a daughter, 
a son, a sister, four grandchildren, and five great- 
grandchildren. 


Alice Sims M.Ed. ’40 of Valdosta, Ga., on June 18, 
2008. She worked with school systems for 25 years 
and spent all but two years of her career in Madison 
County, Ga. She is survived by a sister and a brother. 


Emma Harmon Cromartie 41 of Miami, on 
Aug. 22, 2008. She and her husband began publish- 
ing the Lincolnshire News in 1957 in Lincolnshire, III. 
In 1974, they retired to Key Biscayne, Fla. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Richard L. Cromartie °42; 
two daughters; four grandchildren; and two great- 
granddaughters. 


Howard C. Duckett ’41, M.D. ’44 of Jacksonville, 
Fla., on Aug. 25, 2008. After earning his medical 
degree, he studied at the University of Minnesota 
and the University of Vienna. He later returned to 
Duke as a resident and instructor in obstetrics and 
gynecology, pathology, endocrinology, and infertility. 
During World War II, he served in Europe as a cap- 
tain in the Army Medical Corps. He practiced at 
Riverside Hospital for 32 years and was chair of the 
ob-gyn department and president of the medical staff. 
He is survived by his wife, Mary Lou, and a son. 


Marjorie Byrd Kishpaugh Pool 41 of 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., on June 14, 2008. She joined 
the medical staff at the former Polyclinic Hospital in 
Harrisburg, Pa., in 1948. In 1953, she began working 
as courtesy staff at the hospital, where she remained 
until her retirement in 1979. In addition to her work, 
she volunteered at the Polyclinic Pediatric Clinic 
and the City of Harrisburg Well-Baby Clinic. She is 


survived by three sons, a sister, and six grandchildren. 


Evelyn Cann Siegel ’41 of Newark, Ohio, on 
July 3, 2008. She and her husband owned and operat- 
ed Merchant Motors, a Chrysler dealership, for many 
years. They also owned and operated the National 
Car Rental franchise in Heath, Ohio. She is survived 
by her husband, Howard; two sons; a brother; five 
grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Margaret Spruill Smith ’41 of Lexington, N.C., 
on Aug. 6, 2008. Following her graduation from Duke, 
she taught fourth grade in the Winston-Salem school 
system. She was a lifetime member of First United 
Methodist Church, serving as Sunday school superin- 
tendent, on the Administrative Board and Altar 
Guild, and as circle chairwoman. She is survived by 
her husband, David; a son; a daughter; two sisters; 
seven grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Mary Whyte Stocks 741 of Minneapolis, on 

July 11, 2008. While at Duke, she was a member of 
Zeta Tau Alpha sorority. She was actively involved in 
the community and retired to Scottsdale, Ariz. She is 
survived by a daughter, a son, and two granddaughters. 


Elizabeth Peach Aufhammer 742 of Mitchell- 
ville, Md., on July 31, 2008. At Duke, she was selected 
to the Order of the White Duchy. Following gradua- 
tion, she worked as an administrative assistant at the 


Kaiser Steel Co. Devoted to children’s education, she 
worked for 42 years as a teacher and board member at 
Westminster Academy, a Christian elementary 
school. She is survived by her husband, Robert 
Aufhammer ’42; a daughter; three sons; 13 grand- 
children; and a great-grandson. 


James A. Fisher Jr. ’42 of Bryn Mawr, Pa., on 
Aug. 3, 2008. At Duke, he was a member of the V-12 
program and Phi Delta Theta fraternity. He is survived 
by his wife, Margaret; two sons; three daughters; two 
sisters; 12 grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


S. Wilfred Hahn A.M. ’42, Ph.D. ’48 of 
Springfield, Ohio, on July 31, 2008. During World 
War II, he served in the Navy and earned a Bronze 
Star. He served part time with the Navy Reserve for 
20 years. After several teaching appointments, he 
became a professor at Wittenberg College in 
Springfield, where he stayed for 23 years. He was the 
first mathematician from Ohio to receive the 
Mathematical Association of America’s Certificate 
for Distinguished Service. He is survived by two sons, 
a daughter, and five grandchildren. 


Patricia Read Heath 742 of Ponte Vedra Beach, 
Fla., on Aug. 21, 2008. She was active in her commu- 
nity and played golf and tennis. She is survived by 
two sons, including Peter R. Heath ’71; four 
grandchildren; a sister, Cynthia Read McMorries 
45: aniece, Melissa Eliot McMorries ’73; and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Robert K. Rouse 742 of Daytona Beach, Fla., on 
June 7, 2008. A World War II Navy veteran, he 
returned to Lexington, Ky., after the war and was 
president of the Lexington Exchange Club and dis- 
trict governor for Eastern Kentucky. After moving to 
Daytona Beach, he and his wife, Luane, owned and 
operated The Crow’s Nest Gift Shop for 16 years. He 
is survived by two sons, two daughters, a brother, six 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


John P. Snyder ’42 of Churchville, N-Y., on July 
6, 2008. He graduated from Duke with a major in 
economics and served as a naval officer during World 
War II. He is survived by his wife, Doris, and a son. 


Dorothy Stivers Whitman 742 of Miami, on 
Sept. 8, 2008. At Duke, she was a member of the 
women’s basketball team and president of Zeta Tau 
Alpha sorority. She devoted her life to her family 
and to community service, volunteering at the 
Miami Shores Presbyterian Church for more than 
20 years. She is survived by her husband, Stanley 
F. Whitman 740; a son; a daughter; a sister, Marilyn 
Stivers Empey 749; four grandchildren; and a 
great-grandson. 


Henrietta Elizabeth Bowne “Honey” Dame 
43 of Richland, Wash., on Aug. 24, 2008. After 
graduating, she went to work in the War Production 
Office. She later served as a Girl Scout leader, Pan- 
hellenic president, and a member of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. She is survived by three 
daughters, including Suzanne Dame Lowd ’69 
and Dianne Dame Macduff ’69; 10 grandchil- 
dren; and 16 great-grandchildren. 


John Graves °43 of Wilson, N.C., on Jan. 5, 2009. 
He was drafted into the Army during World War II 
and advanced in rank from private to captain by the 
war's end. He then returned to Wilson and worked 
for 51 years on the family farm. Additionally, he 
served on the board of BB&T for 34 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Elizabeth; three daughters, 
Leslie Ann Graves ’80, Elizabeth Farmer 
Graves ’89, and Jane Graves Hardesty 91; a 
son, Loyd Wells Graves M.B.A. ’94; eight grand- 
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children; two nieces, Nancy Graves Osborne 
‘79 and Gladys Perkinson Hershey ‘86; and 

two nephews, Thomas W. Graves Jr. ‘62 and 

William T. Graves Sr. ‘6/7. 


Raymond M. Milton ‘43 of Dallas, on July 30, 
2008. After graduating from Duke, he served as a 
captain in the South Pacific with the Marine Corps 
during World War II and earned two Purple Hearts. 
He moved to Dallas in 1950 and worked in the steel 
business in management and sales until his retire- 
ment in 1985. He is survived by his wife, Genia; a 
daughter; a son; and a granddaughter. 


J. Maxwell Moore ‘43 of Charlotte, on June 17, 
2008. He was a lieutenant commander in the Naval 
Air Force during World War II, serving in the same 
squadron as former President George H.W. Bush, 
who became his lifelong friend. He is survived by a 
daughter and two grandchildren. 


Joseph H. Geary ’44 of Kingston, R.I., on June 
11, 2008. A World War II Army veteran, he was the 
owner of the Ben Franklin Store in Warwick, R.1., for 
32 years before his retirement. He is survived by his 
wite, Helen; TWO SONS; a SISter; and two grandsons. 


Archibald Nock Mcintosh M.D. °44 of Marion, 
N.C., on July 4, 2008. He served as a medical officer 
in the Army Medical Corps during World War II. 
After the war, he began his medical career in practice 
with his father and brother. He served in all major 
staff capacities during his 50-year association with the 
local Marion General Hospital and, later, McDowell 
Hospital. He is survived by a daughter, three sons, 

10 grandchildren, and two great-grandsons. 


Marshall Staton 44 of Myrtle Beach, S.C., on 
July 27, 2008. He served in the Navy during World 
War II and went on to receive a B.S. in engineering 
from Clemson University and a master’s degree 

from UNC-CH. He was director of the Sanitary 
Engineering Division for the state of North Carolina 
and later worked in the engineering firm of Pierson 
and Whitman in Raleigh. He is survived by a son, a 
sister, and two grandsons. 


Charles C. Braswell B.S.M.E. ’45 of Cary, N.C., 
on Aug. 26, 2008. In 1988, he retired from N.C. 
State University as director of the physical plant. 
Previously, he was physical plant director at 
Appalachian State University. He is survived by 

his wife, Julia; four daughters; a brother; seven grand- 
children; six great-grandchildren; and a niece, Iris 
Braswell Moore 'S0. 


David W. Dennis °45 of Bradford, Pa., on Aug. 23, 
2008. He served in the Army during World War II 
and spent six months as a prisoner of war in Ger- 
many. He received the Bronze Star and the Purple 
Heart for his military service. He graduated from the 
University of Colorado and worked in the banking 
and insurance industries. He is survived by his wife, 
Patricia; a daughter; two sons; and five grandchildren. 


William B. Jones ’45, M.D. ’52 of Mountain 
Brook, Ala., on Sept. 3, 2008. After serving in the 
Pacific theater during World War II, he returned to 
Duke for his medical degree and went on to become a 
fellow of the American College of Physicians, the 
American College of Cardiology, and the American 
Heart Association. He was invited to lecture on arte- 
rial catheterization at the Cleveland Clinic. He later 
accepted a position with Cardiovascular Associates, 
where he worked until his retirement. He is survived 
by a daughter and a son. 


Doreen V. Walker Legg °45 of Surprise, Ariz., 
on June 23, 2008. She graduated from Duke with a 
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major in English, and retired from the Lee County, 
Fla., board of education as a school psychologist. 


Robert Y. Lilly ‘45 of Fairfax Station, Va., on 
Aug. 27, 2006. His is survived by his wife, Martha; 
three daughters; four sons; and a sister. 


Nancye Tall Swanson '45 of Salem, Va., on Aug. 3, 
2008. During World War II, she worked at the Treasury 
Department in Washington, D.C. She retired from 
her banking career as the manager of the Frewsburg, 
N.Y., branch of Chase Manhattan Bank. She is sur- 
vived by ason, a daughter, and three grandchildren. 


Leroy H. Keeler Jr. 46 of Philadelphia, on June 
28, 2008. He served as a corporal in the Army during 
World War II and earned a Bronze Star for his service 
at the Battle of the Bulge. For over 30 years, he was 
president and owner of Lee Keeler Inc., an advertis- 
ing agency. He is survived by his wife, Helen; a son, 
Leroy H. Keeler III 74; a daughter; a brother; and 
two grandchildren. 


Barbara Gosford Kinder '46 of Ponte Vedra, 
Fla., on July 19, 2008. After graduation, she worked 
at Lederle Labs and the William R. Warner Thera- 
peutic Institute in New York. After relocating to 
Titusville, Pa., she served on the board of the local 
YMCA, as president of the Service League, and as 
president of Friends of the Library. She is survived by 
two sons, a daughter, and six grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Bispham Albright N ’47 of Apollo 
Beach, Fla., on July 11, 2008. She began her career as 
a public-health nurse and served as an ensign in the 
Navy Nurse Corps. She is survived by her husband, 
Glenn; a daughter; a son; and three grandchildren. 


Robert D. Buzzard '47 of San Diego, on July 13, 
2008. At Duke, he was a member of the Duke Players 
and the NROTC. Later, he earned an MS. in electri- 
cal engineering from MIT. 


Henry Carter Foss LL.M. ’47 of Hilton Head, 
S.C., on July 26, 2008. After graduating in 1939 from 
Tulane University, he enrolled in Tulane Law School 
and graduated in 1943. He was called to active duty 
with the Army Air Corps in 1944 and served as a sec- 
ond lieutenant in intelligence and as a legal officer, 
and was sent to Yale to study aviation photography. 
After graduating from Duke, he returned to New 
Orleans and formed the law firm of Foss and Tillman. 
During the Korean War, he set up the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense and, in 1953, returned to 
private practice. In 1964, he rejoined the govern- 
ment until his retirement from the Army Material 
Command in 1989. He is survived by a son, three 
daughters, and five grandchildren. 


Shirley Wisebram Aronin ’48 of Atlanta, on 
June 20, 2008. She worked for Carson Guest, an 
interior design company, until her retirement. She is 
survived by a son, a daughter, a brother, and three 
granddaughters. 


Jeannette Horton Hollar P.T. Cert. 48 of San 
Antonio, on June 25, 2008. She and her husband 
danced with the Dancing Duets Round Dance Club and 
Bexar Squares Square Dance Club. She is survived by 
her husband, Homer C. Hollar ’50; a daughter; a 
son; four grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Dorothy Dunson Jordan ’48 of Rome, Ga., on 
July 14, 2008. She taught elementary school, high- 
school English, and journalism classes in Virginia 
and Georgia, and also sold real estate. She is survived 
by two sons; a daughter, Nancy J. Ham’82; two 
brothers, including Sanford A. Dunson ’50; and 
a granddaughter. 


Emily Camp Kelley 48 of Hilton Head, S.C., on 


July 25, 2008. While living in Winston-Salem, 
owned and operated the Old World Gift Shop. 
was a devotee of the arts and volunteered with | 
Beaufort Historical Association. She is survivec 
daughter, a son, a sister, and a granddaughter. 


Louis M. Mesce B.S.M.E. '48 of Tequesta, Fl 
on June 9, 2008. He was a Navy World War II y 
an. For most of his career, he was a self-employe 
mechanical engineer. In 1988, he retired from / 
Engineering. He is survived by his wife, Louise; 
daughters; a son; a sister; and four grandchildrer 


Kenneth T. Williams '48, M.D. '54 of Ande 
S.C., on July 3, 2008. He was a co-founder of th 
Surgical Clinic of Anderson and former preside 
of the South Carolina Thoracic Surgery Group. 
He was an Army veteran. He is survived by his: 
Jeanne Vashaw Williams R.N. '53; three 


daughters; six grandchildren; and a cousin, Wil 
H. Trotter Jr. '78. 


Stanley O. Kelley '49 of Hilton Head, S.C., 
April 30, 2008. He was a decorated war veteran 
is survived by a daughter, a son, and a granddau 


William S. Lawton B.S.C_E. ’49 of Richmone 
on June 1, 2008. He built homes in Florida befo 
moving to Richmond in 1966 to pursue a caree! 
civil engineer at Fort Lee. He is survived by twe 


Norris L. Fellows M.Div. 50 of Mocksville, 
on July 17, 2008. A Presbyterian minister, he se 
in the Air Force as a chaplain during the Korea 
and was later the founding minister of Gaithers| 
Presbyterian Church in Gaithersburg, Md. He s 
Northgate Presbyterian Church in Durham unt 
retirement. He is survived by his wife, Betty; th 
daughters; and four grandchildren. 


Grady Lee Kinley B.D. ’50 of Goldsboro, N. 
on June 30, 2008. He was a United Methodist 
Church minister for 32 years and served 12 diff 
churches in eastern North Carolina. He was an 
ber of the North Carolina Annual Conference « 
United Methodist Church. He is survived by a 


daughter, a brother, and two sisters. 


J. Parker Swanson ’50 of Salem, Va., on Jur 
2008. He is survived by a son, a daughter, and 
grandchildren. 


William R. Ward Jr. ’50 of Lakeland, Va., 
June 9, 2008. A captain in the Air Force Resery 
was president and general manager of Growers 
Marketing Service Inc. He is survived by his wi 
Mary; three sons; a daughter; 10 grandchildren; 
two great-grandchildren. 


Margaret Hilgartner Arky A.M. ’51, M.D. 
of Pittsboro, N.C., on Aug. 19, 2008. In 1966, s 
became head of Cornell Medical Center's hemo 
program. With a colleague, she developed the fi 
classification of hemophilic arthropathy and int 
duced new methods for the treatment of hemop 
She was director of the Hemophilia Comprehet 
Treatment Center at New York Hospital-Corne 
from 1970 to 1995 and was the division chief of 
atric hematology/oncology from 1978 to 1992. § 
survived by her husband, Milton; a daughter; tw 
sons, including George A. Arky ’81; and six 
grandchildren. 


Prudence Morey Palmer ’52 of Virginia Bi 
Va., on June 17, 2008. For 35 years, she worked 
office and regional manager for H&R Block. Sh 
survived by a son, two daughters, two brothers, : 
six grandchildren. 


Richard W. Sorrell ’52 of Dunn, N.C., on Ju 
25, 2008. He was a captain in the Air Force dur 


eorean War. After graduating from the Univer- 
yf Georgia at Athens Veterinary School, he 

od to Mooresville to practice. He later moved 
cto Dunn and opened his own veterinary practice 
fe retiring in 1987. He is survived by two sisters. 


onie Smith Almond ’54 of Culpeper, Va., on 
jx, 2008. She owned and managed a retail elec- 
>:2s store with her husband. Later, she worked at 
eibrary of Congress until retiring. She is survived 
- ree daughters; two sons; two brothers, Cody 
eer Smith 43 and Sherwood D. Smith ’50; 
ier, Wilma Smith McMillan 44; 17 grand- 
jiren; and a great-grandchild. 


is W. Duke Jr. 54, J.D. 59 of Tallahassee, 
aon Sept. 18, 2008. While in law school, he 

nd in the Office of Special Investigations for the 
irorce. He began his legal career in Fort Lauder- 
Jiwith the law firm of McCune, Hiaasen, Crum, 
aner and Duke, where he practiced for 42 years. 
97; he started the firm Duke, Mullin & Gallo- 
we is survived by his wife, Constance; two sons; 
Jéghter; and six grandchildren. 


| Frederick Gross M.E.’54 of Covington, Va., 
: ly 9, 2008. During the Korean War, he served in 
eirmy. For almost two decades, he worked as an 
ditrial forester with Westvaco, a paper company. 
78, he became the owner and operator of 

raia Real Estate, where he was a real-estate bro- 
n appraiser, and a consulting forester. He served 
cector of the Virginia Mountain Soil and Water 
servation Districts for 21 years. He is survived 

| wife, Camille; three sons; two daughters; and 


andchildren. 
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Harvey B. Hamrick ’54 of Shelby, N.C., on 
Oct. 11, 2008. He spent most of his career as vice 
president of purchasing and corporate secretary of 
Dover Textiles in Shelby and served as a member 
and secretary of the board of directors of the Dover 
Foundation. He was a founding director and presi- 
dent of the Shelby Art League, the Historic Shelby 
Foundation, and the Sarah P. Duke Gardens 
Advisory Board. In 1993, he was awarded the 

C.A. Dukes Award. He is survived by a daughter, 
Kathleen Hamrick Wilson ’79; two sons; four 
grandchildren; a cousin, Dorothy Hamrick 
Sloan B.S.N. ’83; and a great-grandson. 


James C. “Buddy” Horton Jr. ’54 of Mount 
Sterling, Ky., on June 30, 2008. He was a retired 
certified public accountant. He is survived by two 
daughters, including Leora Horton Shultz ’76; 
a son; eight grandchildren; and seven great-grand- 
children. 


Martin Roaman 754 of New York, on June 10, 


2008. He was president of Roaman’s clothing compa- 
ny and later president of Adams Realty Co. He is sur- 


vived by his wife, Carol; a son; a daughter; his moth- 
er; his stepfather; and two grandchildren. 


Martin L. Weil ’54 of Trumbull, Conn., on July 30, 
2008. He graduated from the Wharton Business 
School at the University of Pennsylvania. He served 
in the Air Force, and following his return to civilian 
life, his career as an accountant included time as 
director of accounting at Clairol and director of 
administration at Stamford Center for the Arts. He 
is survived by his wife, Patricia; a daughter; two sons; 
a sister; and four grandchildren. 


If you, your parents, or your 
grandparents graduated from Duke, 
we invite you to begin your marriage 

with a Duke Chapel wedding. 
Call (919) 684-8150 or visit 


www.chapel.duke.edu to learn more. 





Herbert L. Ridgeway III ’55 of Pine Knoll 
Shores, N.C., on June 13, 2008. An Army veteran, 
he joined Ridgeway’s Opticians, eventually becoming 
president. He was also a real-estate broker and served 
on various committees of the N.C. Board of Realtors. 
He is survived by his wife, Nan; a daughter; a son; a 
sister; and two grandchildren. 


F. Robert Walch H.S. ’55 of Sarasota, Fla., on 
May 11, 2008. He served in the Army during World 
War II and then as a medical officer in the Air Force 
during the Korean War. He began his radiology prac- 
tice in Winchester, Va., before moving to Florida in 
1961, where he was a partner in the practice of 
Wilson, Walch, and Fortner until his retirement in 
1981. He is survived by his wife, Doris; a daughter; 
two sons; and two grandchildren. 


David K. Meriney ’56, M.D. ’60 of Cedar Grove, 
N.J., on June 1, 2008. After opening a private 
practice in 1968 in Montclair, he was appointed 
attending physician and chief of the division of aller- 
gy and immunology and the department of internal 
medicine at Mountainside Hospital for 36 years. 

He was an assistant clinical professor of medicine 

at Columbia University College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. He is survived by his wife, Ellen Bond 
Meriney B.S.N. 58; two sons; a daughter; a brother; 
and 11 grandchildren. 


Eben C. Morgan Jr. 56 of Winnetka, IIl., on 
June 7, 2008. Despite being drafted by the NBA in 
the seventh round, he chose to begin his career in 
manufacturing with Goodyear. After seven years, he 
joined his wife’s family business, Pickard China, as an 
executive vice president. He helped lead the compa- 


Elizabeth Allardice 


WO sition with real estate buyers and sellers 
in Durham, Chapel Hill, and Raleigh 
North Carolina: our team of experienced 
real estate professionals are well versed in a 
variety of home prices, floor plans, homes 
styles, and neighborhoods and can help you 


achieve your real estate goals. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 


Or call me at REMARK Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 
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ny for 30 years and was the first CEO to come from 
outside the Pickard family. He is survived by his wife, 
Mari Pickard Morgan ‘56; three sons, including 
Richard E. Morgan ''8|; a brother; six grandchil- 
dren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Brack G. Hattler Jr. ‘57, Ph.D. 72 of Shadyside, 
Pa., on July 31, 2008. During the Vietnam War, he 
joined the Army and served as a battlefield surgeon. 
When he became a lieutenant colonel, he served as 
chief of Army Organ Transplant Services at Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center in Washington, D.C., 
eventually moving to the University of Arizona, 
where he established the division of cardiac surgery. 
After he developed and patented a new method to 
treat reversible lung injuries, he joined the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh School of Medicine, where he held 
the Katherine DuRoss Ford Chair of cardiothoracic 
transplantation and was a professor of surgery at the 
Heart, Lung and Esophageal Surgery Institute. He 
was also the director of the McGowan Institute’s 
Medical Devices and Artificial Organs research pro- 
gram. He is survived by his wife, Jean; three sons; a 
daughter; and nine grandchildren. 


Mervin E. “Russ” Roussell 57 of New Orleans, 
on June 23, 2008. A member of the NROTC program, 
he served in the Air Force for 25 years. After earning 
his commission as a second lieutenant and completing 
Air Force pilot training, he held assignments in flight 
operations as a pilot, instructor pilot, squadron opera- 
tions officer, and director of training. While serving 
in Southeast Asia, he commanded foreign-language 
and special-operations forward air control units. 

His many combat awards included the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Meritorious Service Medal, the 
Vietnam Cross of Gallantry, and multiple Air 
Medals. Following his retirement from the Air Force, 
he was a foundry superintendent with Kast Metals 
Corp. and worked in child welfare with the Louisiana 
Department of Social Services Office of Community 
Services until his retirement in 2007. He is survived 
by his wife, Nydia; two sons; three daughters; seven 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Mary Janet Rich Thies 757 of Charlotte, on 
Aug. 2, 2008. She was a founder of Charlotte Latin 
School, where the auditorium is named in her honor, 
and served for more than two decades as a trustee. 
As a licensed North Carolina general contractor, 

she worked for many years in real estate sales, de- 
velopment, and management. In her spare time, 

she volunteered with Christ Church, building homes 
with Habitat for Humanity. She is survived by her 
husband, Frank; four sons; a daughter; a brother; two 
sisters; and three granddaughters. 


Clayton E. Kimble ’58 of New York, on June 20, 
2008. He founded Abingdon Square Veterinary 
Clinic in Greenwich Village in 1968 and was a prac- 
ticing veterinarian for 38 years. 


Fredrick L. Rice ’58, J.D. 61 of Jacksonville, Fla., 
on May 6, 2008. He was a captain in the Army JAG 
Corps and the Army Reserves. For more than 40 
years, he practiced law in Jacksonville and St. 
Augustine, Fla. He is survived by his wife, Marian; a 
daughter; a son; two granddaughters; and a grandson. 


James Chester Brewer Jr. M.D. 59 of 
Greensboro, on July 28, 2008. After two years in the 
Army, he joined a family practice in Greensboro and 
worked as an emergency-room physician for four 
years at Moses Cone Memorial Hospital. He retired 
after a career of 40 years in medicine. He was a mem- 
ber of the Fire Commissioners and performed yearly 
physicals for 40 years for the Guilford College Fire 
Department. He is survived by his wife, Martha 
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Freeman Brewer IT. Cert. '53; two daughters; 
two sons; and a sister. 


Clingman Carter Capps M.Div. '61 of Reids- 
ville, N.C., on Aug. 7, 2008. A minister, he retired 
from the New Bern district of the North Carolina 
United Methodist Conference after 51 years in the 
ministry. His is survived by his wife, Patricia; four 
daughters; and four sons. 


R. Craig Roberts ’61 of Phoenixville, Pa., on 
June 21, 2008. He went on to graduate from the 
UNC-CH School of Medicine and received general 
surgery training at Upstate Medical Center in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. He later decided to specialize in orthopedic 
surgery and served in the Army at Valley Forge 
General Hospital in Phoenixville. He was an active 
military doctor during the Vietnam War. Main Line 
Unitarian Church in Devon, Pa., where he was an 
active member for 35 years, created the Craig Roberts 
Youth Latin America Travel Fund in honor of his 
political activism in El Salvador. The award encour- 
ages youth to be active in Latin American affairs. 
He is survived by his wife, Diana Lynne Myers- 
Bennett Roberts '64; three daughters; two sons; 
and 13 grandchildren. 


Stewart H. Goodman ’62 of Norfolk, Va., on 
Aug. 3, 2008. After Duke, he earned his Ph.D. from 
the University of Southern California in Los Angeles 
and worked as quality improvement director for Dec- 
orative Specialties International of Reading, Pa., and 
later for Fres-co System USA, a packaging company 
in Telford, Pa., until retiring in 2006. He is survived 
by his wife, Jane Early Goodman ’62; a daugh- 
ter, Julie Renee Goodman Hawkins "94; a son; 
a sister; and a granddaughter. 


Janet Gurkin Altman ’67 of lowa City, lowa, on 
July 18, 2008. She taught in the department of French 
and Italian at the University of Iowa for 29 years. 
During her career, she received the Woodrow Wilson, 
Fulbright, and National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties fellowships. She is survived by her husband, 
Charles F. Altman ’66, A.M. ’66, and a daughter. 


Elbert Johns Jr. M.Div. ’69 of Paducah, Ky., on 
July 14, 2008. He was a committed minister in the 
Methodist Church and dedicated his life to helping 
children and adults with developmental disabilities. 
An avid proponent of fair and equal treatment of all 
individuals, he co-founded ArcLink, a national 
resource for those with developmental disabilities 
and their families. He is survived by his wife, 
Christina Moye Johns B.S.N. ’69; two daughters; 


two sons; and nine grandchildren. 


Steven J. Fritz A.M. 71 of West Lafayette, Ind., 
on June 21, 2008. After earning a Ph.D. in geology 
from UNC-CH, he spent a year as a postdoctoral 
student at the University of Waterloo in Kitchener, 
Ontario. He taught at the University of Wisconsin 
and at Texas A&M University before joining the 
department of earth and atmospheric sciences faculty 
at Purdue University in 1987. He is survived by his 
former wife, Deborah Horton Fritz 71, M.A.T. 
’75; two daughters; and a grandson. 


Charles W. Peek III Ph.D. ’71 of Lubbock, Texas, 
on April 9, 2008. He was a sociology professor at Texas 
Tech University for 33 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary; a daughter, Mary Kristen Peek A.M. 93, 
Ph.D. ’96; a son; a sister; and five grandchildren. 


Cary C. Lacklen ’72 of Boulder, Colo., on June 21, 
2008. He was a public defender in Boulder for 30 
years. At the age of 36, he defended a privacy case in 
front of the Supreme Court. He is survived by a son, 
his mother, and two sisters. 


Theodore D. Aden ’75 of Demarest, N.J., on 
June 2, 2008. At the time of his death, he was a — 
partner in the law firm of Reed Smith. He is sury 
by his wife, Marilyn; two sons; a daughter; his mot 
and a brother. 


Kevin J. McManus M.B.A. 75 of Babylon, N. 
on July 31, 2008. He graduated from the Air Fore 
Academy in 1964 and, while serving in the Vietr 
War, was shot down northeast of Hanoi and spen 
nearly six years as a prisoner of war before being — 
released in 1973. His many military decorations 
included two awards of the Silver Star, the Legio; 
Merit, the Bronze Star with a Valor Device, the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, two Purple Hearts, ar 
the Defense Superior Service Medal. After injuri 
ended his career as a pilot, he enrolled at Duke. 
Before retiring from the military in 1984, he worl 
at the Pentagon on the Air Staff and as director ¢ 
mission-critical computer resources in the researc 
and development office of the Defense Departme 
He joined Robbins-Gioia, an Alexandria-based 
program management firm, and for the next 10 yi 
he was its chief operating officer and chief finane 
officer. He then transferred to AT&T to manage 
billion-dollar defense contract. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary; four daughters; two sons; a sister; ; 
two brothers. 


Charles Fisk Colby H.S. ’76 of Greenwood, £ 
on Aug. 1, 2008. He practiced radiology in Greer 
wood for almost 30 years and was a partner with t 
Upper Savannah Radiological Associates. He wa 
former trustee of Self Memorial Hospital and was 
member of the American Medical Association ar 
the South Carolina and Greenwood County Mec 
Associations. He was a licensed private pilot. He 
survived by his wife, Maureen; two daughters; his 
mother; and a brother. 


Thomas E. Albyn’82 of Denver, on July 23,2 
He was a salesman for Armstrong Flooring and al 
sold health insurance. He is survived by his wife, 
two daughters; two sons; his mother; and four sist 


David S. Piercefield J.D. ’83 of Auburndale, 
on July 14, 2007. He was a partner in his own leg 
services firm. He is survived by his wife, Becky; a 
two daughters; two stepsons; and his parents. 


George Norton Manning III M.S. ’84, M.B. 
’87 of Moss Beach, Calif., on July 22, 2007. He 
earned his M.S. in pharmacology from Duke. 


Charles A. “Buddy” Lockwood III 92 of 
Charlotte, on July 14, 2008. He was a lecturer in 
human evolution in the department of anthropo! 
at University College London. Before his death, | 
was planning to move to South Africa to become 
first director of the Institute of Human Evolutior 
the University of the Witwatersrand, where he h 
earned his Ph.D. in anatomical sciences. As an 
undergraduate student at Duke, he was a recipien 
the Fulbright Scholarship. He is survived by his f 


ents and two sisters. 


Professor Emeritus Morris 
James J. Morris Jr. died Jan. 23, 2009, in 
Durham. He was 75. He was professor emeritus 0 
medicine at Duke and a respected educator, men 
and cardiologist who lived and worked in Durhat 
nearly 50 years. Morris, who began working at Di 
in 1962, was a former chair of the Managed Care 
Committee-Physicians at Duke Medical Center. 
also served on the boards of multiple managed-ca 
organizations. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary Ann; two son 
sister; a brother; and three grandchildren. 


fessor Emeritus Sabiston 
izid C. Sabiston Jr. died Jan. 27, 2009, in 
hiam, at the age of 84. 

e was professor and chair of the department of 
wry at Duke Medical Center for 30 years anda 
eadary figure in American medicine. His rigorous 
aling programs for surgeons—a combination of his 
armark attention to detail, relentless focus on pro- 
sbnalism and the patient, and dedication to basic 
+s rch—have been emulated by medical schools 
«cad the world. 

native of Jacksonville, N.C., Sabiston earned 
isndergraduate degree from UNC-CH and then 
+tided the Johns Hopkins University School of 
{dcine. After completing his residency at Johns 
icxins Hospital, he served two years in the Army 
{cical Corps in the department of cardiovascular 
sich at Walter Reed Medical Center. 

e returned to Johns Hopkins as an assistant pro- 
sr of surgery and an investigator in the Howard 
lunes Medical Institute. In 1961, he received a 
aight Research Scholarship to study in England. 
1964, Sabiston was named James B. Duke 
ressor of surgery and chair of the department of 
try at the medical center. While at Duke, he 
ed to implement the new Medicare legislation 
nited in 1965 and helped to desegregate the surgi- 
allinics and wards. 
ibiston was an educator nonpareil: The 146 chief 
ssents who served under him have gone on to 
eqme leaders of the world’s great medical centers 
ago train future generations of outstanding sur- 
ss. At the time of his retirement from Duke in 
”\, 88 of the 146 were in academic medicine, 24 as 
ejrtment chairs or division chiefs. He was honored 
pass as teacher of the year by graduating senior 
iecal students. 

‘om 1966 to 1996, he was editor of Annals of 
ury. He was also editor of two of the leading 
spooks in surgery, The Biological Basis of Modern 
cal Practice, which he edited through 14 edi- 

0}, and Surgery of the Chest, which he co-edited 
ugh five editions. 
abiston worked to develop surgical methods 
vascularize the heart and radionuclide scanning 
e lungs for the diagnosis of pulmonary embolism. 
leyas also a pioneer in coronary artery bypass 
re surgery. 
pr more than 30 years, he was the chief investiga- 
ona National Institutes of Health project on coro- 
a) insufficiency and myocardial revascularization. 
je served as president of the American College of 
ueons and was a member of virtually every impor- 
ar surgical society. He received many honors over 
n¢ourse of his career, including Duke’s University 
(cal for Distinguished Meritorious Service, in 1992. 
le is survived by his wife, Agnes; three daughters, 
ndiding Anne Sabiston Leggett ’78; a son-in- 
wReid G. Leggett ’78; a sister; and five grand- 
hiren, including Carter P. Leggett ’07. 
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sceball Great Werber 

Viiam M. Werber '30 died Jan. 22, 2009, in 
t-lotte. He was 100. Born in Berwyn, Md., a sub- 
bf Washington, on June 20, 1908, Werber was 
.»’s first All-American basketball player. 

ifter graduation, Werber joined the famous 
Bice Row” New York Yankees, and played 
lezside Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig. The Yankees 
al'Werber to the Boston Red Sox in 1933. He bat- 
sc career-high .321 in 1934. He was traded to the 
hndelphia A’s in 1937 and then to the Cincinnati 
e. In 1939, he was the first batter in the first tele- 
isl Major League game. The following year, he 
eed the Reds win the World Series. 
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Werber completed his career in 1942, retiring with 
a .271 career batting average, 539 runs batted in, and 
215 stolen bases. He returned home to Maryland to 
work in the insurance business founded by his father. 
He remained tied to Duke, serving as president of 
the Duke Alumni Association’s board of directors from 
1951 to 1952. He was inducted into the university’s 
Sports Hall of Honor in both basketball and baseball. 
Werber was the oldest living Major League Base- 
ball player at the time of his death and was featured in 
the September-October 2008 issue of Duke Magazine. 
He is survived by a son, William W. Werber 
’53; two daughters, Patricia Werber Bryant ’56 
and Susan Werber Hill ’69; a grandson, Todd S. 
Hill 98, M.B.A. ’05; and a great-grandson. 
Swim Coach Thompson 
Robert Thompson of Durham died Jan. 25, 2009, at 
the age of 66. He was Duke’s head swimming and div- 
ing coach for 27 years. 


Classifieds 
FOR RENT 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish Steps, 
Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. jetas}@comcast.net 


Paris, SW France, Provence: 
Comfortable apartments, homes, chateaux. 
FHR@earthlink.net; (503) 219-9190; 


www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 





Edisto Island, S.C.: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


France: Provengal Farmhouse. Stunning 
ancestral home. Magnificent mountain views. 
Fields of lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, 
gardens, pool. Modern kitchen and baths. 
(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is 
less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu. 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: 
Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, 
and Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net 


Folly Beach: Our 3 bedroom Folly Beach 
(Charleston, SC) condo for 3 month summer 
rental. Close to beach. Contact ralstonjones@ 
gmail.com 


Neuse River: 1854 stone mill on the 
Neuse River, 35 minutes from Duke. Furnished 
condo, enclosed patio, available monthly. 


(919) 562-4056; spruce75258@aol.com 


Blowing Rock, N.C.: Chetola Resort, walk 
to town, indoor pool, tennis courts, fitness ctr, 
lake, hiking trails. Golf minutes away. 2 br, 2 full 
baths. Ranch, end unit. King & twin beds. 

NO SMOKING, NO PETS. $200/NIGHT. 
CALL RICK ROGERS ‘69, (919) 271-3991. 
chetoladove5 .gingerrogers .net 


ST. MAARTEN: Enjoy beaches, shopping, din- 
ing in the “Culinary Capitol of the Caribbean.” 
Family home, 1-4 bedrooms, view of St. Barth’s. 
See photos, rates: www.villaplateau.com. 
Mention Duke for discount. 


Before becoming a coach, Thompson swam com- 
petitively for Springfield College in Springfield, 
Mass. He graduated in 1970 and returned to his 
hometown of New Kensington, Pa., to coach swim- 
ming at the New Kensington YMCA and New 
Kensington High School. He became assistant swim 
coach at the U.S. Naval Academy in 1973; five years 
later, he was named head plebe coach. He was also 
the head coach for the Navy juniors program. 

Duke hired him in 1978 to serve as head coach for 
swimming and diving. He coached two All- 
Americans, two ACC champions, four All: ACC 
honorees, and an ACC Swimmer of the Year. He 
also coached Nancy Hogshead-Makar ’86, who won 
three gold medals and a silver medal in the 1984 
Summer Olympics. 

After retiring in 2005, Thompson continued to 
teach as a member of the department of health and 
physical education. He is survived by two daughters. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 


Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas5 @comceast.net 
Kiawah: RENOVATED 3BR cottage 300 yds 


from beach. On Night Heron Park with pool. 
(302) 654-8687. carolynmen@comeast.net 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ITALY!! Dalla zuppa ai nocciolini (from soup to nuts) 
comprehensive vacation planning experts since 1961. 
Bethesda Travel Center, LLC 301-656-1670 


ciao@bethesdatravel.com 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING Va 


Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 


Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee 
applies to special typeface treatment (bold, 
larger font size, etc.) or adding an electronically 
submitted logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed 

or typed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) and issues 
in which ad should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, 
NC 27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, 
and American Express. No orders taken over the 
phone, except by fax. Be sure to include credit- 
card number, expiration date, name, address, 
and phone. Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: 
November 1, mails in mid-January; March- 
April issue: January 3, mails in mid-March; 
May-June issue: March 3, mails in mid-May; 
July-August issue, May 1, mails in mid-July; 
September-October issue: July 1, mails in mid- 
September; November-December issue, 
September 1, mails in mid-November. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


Literature in a New Medium 
By N. KATHERINE HAYLES 


ay “literature” and the image spring- 

ing to mind will likely be a print book. 

In this computationally intensive 

era, however, literature (like every- 
thing else) has moved into the computer. 
“Digital-born” literature, created and meant 
to be read on the computer, is emerging as 
an important part of the twenty-first-century 
literary repertoire. Does this mean, as some 
have proclaimed, that books are dead, or 
perhaps that they have become the undead, 
lingering on after their proper demise now 
that the Age of Print is passing? Or, on the 
contrary, that electronic literature is a glitzy 
flash unable to hold a candle to “real” (that 
is, print) writing? 

To my mind, both of these positions are 
wrong. They underestimate the resiliency 
and capacities of print on the 
one hand, and the achieve- 
ments and potential of elec- 
tronic literature on the other. 
Worse, they fail to see the 


Print and digital 
literary texts, far from 


the universe. The fun of the piece is playing 
around with different possibilities, looking 
for that witty or startling combination that 
will light up the neocortex. 

Another example is Rob Kendall’s “Faith,” 
a lyric poem programmed using Flash soft- 
ware commonly used to create time-based 
digital art. In some ways, the poem could 
scarcely be more traditional, proceeding 
through five different screens as the poetic 
voice alternates between faith and reason. 
The addition of music, color, animation, and 
kinetic interactions between letters, how- 
ever, creates new interpretive possibilities 
that make the poem much richer and more 
densely textured than it would be if it sim- 
ply appeared as black ink on a white page. 
(The tradition of Concrete poetry, which 
experimented with possibili- 
ties offered by print such as 
color, iconic word shapes, and 
unusual spacing, has been an 
important influence on ex- 


ways in which print and digi- being isolated from perimental electronic poetry, 
tal literary texts, far from be- : as documented at the Elec- 
ing isolated from one another, ONe another, are In tronic Poetry Center: http:// 
are in robust and dynamic con- robust and dynamic epc.buffalo.edu/.) 

versation. We do not see either ; Why isn’t everyone gaga, 
whole unless we see their CONverSalion. then, for the new literary art 


shared interactions. 
Bringing the horse back in 

front of the cart, we might ask, what is elec- 
tronic literature? Whereas print exists as 
ink marks durably impressed on paper, elec- 
tronic literature can change every time a 
reader accesses it, offering different reading 
paths or combinations depending on the 
reader’s choices. Jim Andrews’ Blue Hya- 
cinth, for example, begins with four different 
pieces of short fiction, each colored in a dif- 
ferent shade of blue. When the user passes 
the cursor over one of these texts, portions 
of the three other texts jump into it. The 
possible combinations for such texts (which 
increase not by addition but multiplication 
for every single word change) can exceed, 
Andrews calculates, the number of atoms in 
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forms emerging in digital 
media? One reason is the 
“bathtub” argument: Folks say they can’t 
read a digital artwork in the bathtub or curl 
up with it in bed. That is changing with dig- 
ital readers like the Kindle. Of course, it is 
hard to beat the portability, low cost, and 
convenience of the paperback book. Unlike 
computers, even very old books almost 
always work when you open them. Still, if we 
have learned anything since programming 
was done by plugging cords into ENIAC, 
it is never say never when it comes to 
advances in networked and programmable 
media. 
A more serious objection is the charge 
that electronic literature lacks the subtlety, 
richness, and resonance of print literature. 





In part, I think this ol 
tion comes about bec 
literary critics, nearl 
of whom took in 4 
with mother’s milk, do not fully unders 
how to read digital art. They tend to f 
first, and often exclusively, on the 
ignoring other elements such as sound, 
mation, graphics, and color and failir 
understand the richness and significan 
their interactions with the words. Di 
literary art lives not by the word alone 
by navigation, interface design, user it 
action, and programming code, not to1 
tion all of the nonverbal signifying 
ments that appear on screen. Right 1 
writers and artists are way out in front o 
critics, many of whom do not realize the 
has not only left the dock but is ma 
considerable headway in the open sea. 
Print authors, for their part, have 
been idly twiddling their writing digits 
doubt reluctant that digital writers sh 
have all the fun, they are engaged in ex] 
ing how the strategies of digital art migl 
adapted to re-envision even such a pi 
specific form as the novel. Mark Danie 
ski’s brilliant hypertext novel House of Li 
is an example, offering multiple reading p 
different coding systems, including Bre 
signal flags, and alchemical symbols; 
passages peppered with holes reminisce 
the falling letters in “Faith.” The endir 
Don DeLillo’s masterful novel Undery 
specifically evokes digital hypertext li 
as does John Barth’s short story “Click.” 
As educators and practitioners of lite 
art, we must have an expanded sense 0 
eracy that, without abandoning all we] 
learned from centuries of print experin 
tation and achievement, reaches out te 
compass the new complexities adde 
networked and programmable media. If 
want to try your own hand at it, check 
the Electronic Literature Collection Volut 
at http://collection.eliterature.org. 


Hayles is a professor of literature. For more 
links to the works mentioned above, visit w 
dukemagazine.duke.edu. 
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Reunions 


ry eeib) 7-1), ZU wer 


Recapture the fun, the friendships, 
and the magic of your Duke experience. 


Reunions Weekend features Duke Arts and Academics, beginning with 
Spotlight Speakers on Friday: Kevin White, Duke’s new director of 
athletics; and Ross Spears '69, award-winning documentary filmmaker 
whose four-part series on Appalachia airs on PBS April 9, 16, 23, 

and 30. Look for Saturday sessions on going green, the new face of 
feminism, future foreign policy, and 21st-century sexuality—plus 

music, dance, and art from students, faculty, and alumni. 


Reunions begin online at www. DukeReunions.com 
Click on your class year to see lodging and travel options, who is 
coming, what they’ve been doing, and to submit your own class note. 


Reunions 2009 - Engage ° Connect ¢ Celebrate 
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celebrating our anniversary 





“\'ve stayed connected to Duke since 
graduation,” said Jack Bovender, Jr. 
MoV Am Cel Maa (-Melio Mil M UIC Teli olelceh 
rele-We(-\V7e)(-Ye MYZol Ia -1-1EMe late Me(olsle len (ela 
is a member of the Board of Trustees 
and the Fuqua School of Business Board 
of Visitors. He is former chair of the 
Divinity School’s Campaign Committee 
and a former member of the Divinity 
School Board of Visitors and the Annual | 
Fund Executive Committee. Jack and 
istola fel ge Melg-Me(-\70)(-YoM>([-M)-\7 Mola Melite 
Duke parents, too. Their son, Richard, 
recently completed an MBA at Fuqua. 


Jack recently retired as CEO of 
Nashville-based Hospital Corporation of 
America, the nation’s leading provider 
of healthcare services, but he remains 
the company’s executive chairman. 
He is a 40-year veteran of the healthcare 
industry and has been lauded by 
Institutional Investor magazine as “Best 
CEO in America” for healthcare facilities. 


al -MeliteMiola ofolcoM iol Z-Mutele(-Me TCM 
support of scholarships and the Divinity 
School addition, and they've been 
generous to various annual funds, but 
their most substantial gifts to Duke will 
come in the future. “Barbara and | have 
long-standing ties to the Divinity School 
and the Fuqua School, and we feel that 
including the schools in our bequest plans 
is an important component of our support.” 


Through their estate plans, they will 
endow a chair at the Divinity School 
and a chair in health administration at 
the Fuqua School. “Our gifts will help 
_ strengthen an already strong faculty,” 
Borel atvollo MMA AV-Mi-Me\-life]s1 Xe Bro ol-Mele) (= 


The Bovenders ' to give back in this way.” 
Deferred gifts enable many donors to 
leave a legacy in support of Duke 
Co ala ected fo D U ke programs that mean a great deal to them. 
To explore giving opportunities, visit 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning or contact: 








DUKE UNIVERSITY Duke University Office of Gift Plannin< 
Isto 01 010)0) 

Gl FT P WAV IN | iN ‘| ood North Carolina 27708 
Phone (919) 681-0464 
Fax (919) 684.9731 


Email gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
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25th Anniversary Special Edition 19 
Projecting the shape of the world in twenty-five years, gauging today’s currents of 
student life, looking back at twenty-five years at Duke, and more 


Dicwariam ct s 





Quad Quotes 
Understanding Islam, checking out Cameron, predicting a 
black President: a twenty-five-year potpourri 


Forum 
War remembrances, Price’s lessons, garden designs 





Full Frame 6 
Gothic composition and study space 


Gazette 8 
John Hope Franklin remembered, Muslim Life centered, journalism teaching strengthened; 

plus a course in modern America and a mélange of manuscripts —both enduring after 
twenty-five years 


Alumni Register 79 
Renaming Alumni House, connecting graduates and undergraduates, honoring a former 
administrator; Retrospective: notes from a college tour 


Under the Gargoyle 96 


Uncle Terry’s prescription for effective enthusiasm: “I suggest that we change.” 









Michael Zirkle 


y lunchtime interview for this 
editorship—a distant time 
ago, in 1983, when “dining” 
and “Durham” hardly 
belonged in the same phrase 
a plate of barbecue. To push a metaphor 
tastelessly, those first impressions of bar- 
becue had some resonance with my first 
impressions of Duke: It was alluringly 
unusual but essentially ill-defined. 

From its start in May-June 1984, the 
magazine charted the course of a restless, 
ambitious university that was develop- 
ing in stature and confidence. Today H. 
Keith H. Brodie, then chancellor and 
later president, says the debut signaled 
that “Duke was poised to compete with 
its peers,” adding, “We knew investment 
in the magazine would pay off multiple 
times and in multiple ways.” 

Part of the payoff comes from clear- 
eyed presentation of campus controversies. 
Co-publisher Peter Vaughn has a framed 
display: magazine covers from March- 
April 2005 and May-June 2006, and a 
news release on Duke’s record-setting fund 
raising for 2005-06. The earlier cover, 
with a protesting female student, refers to 
the campus’ confronting sexual assault. 
The later cover shows an empty lacrosse 
net—a reference to the lacrosse case. 
“Alumni generously support a place about 
which they are informed and engaged,” 
Vaughn says, and expect “thoughtful re- 
porting about important and interesting 
news, even if it is controversial.” 

A survey last year found that two-thirds 
of the magazine’s recipients had spent 
time reading each of the past six issues; 
more than half had spent at least an 
hour with every issue. For young alumni 
in particular, the magazine far outscores 
every other category, from “personal 
Duke contacts” to e-newsletters, in con- 
necting them to the campus. 

The debut editor’s note promised a 
publication built on “interesting people 
and interesting ideas.” Twenty-five years 
later, it’s a promise—and a premise— 
that continues to guide us. 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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QUAD QUOTES 25 YEARS 


Quad Quotes aims to bring 
the voices of campus to 
our readers. In this special 
anniversary installment, 
we present some of the 
more memorable snippets 
of speech that have ap- 
peared in our pages over 
the past twenty-five years. 


“The series of recessions 
and the excess capacities in 
some industries along with 
the accompanying unem- 
ployment have intensified 
protectionist pressures.” 
—Leonard Silk Ph.D. ’47, Hon. 
’78, New York Times econom- 
ics columnist, in July-August 


1984 story “Sizing Up the 
New Prosperity” 


“Islam has many faces, 
and we [Americans] are in 
danger of seeing only that 
face labeled ‘extremism,’ 
‘fanaticism,’ ‘militancy,’ 
which seems to mirror our 
own concerns.” 


—Bruce Lawrence, Nancy 

and Jeffrey Marcus Humanities 
Professor of religion, 

in September-October 1984 
story “The Mysteries of Islam” 


“No black person has ever 
raised the level of discourse 
to that point, and neither 
the Democratic nor Repub- 
lican party will ever be the 
same. There exists in this 
country something that did 
not ever exist before: the 
image of a black person 
who can be president of the 
United States.” 


—John Hope Franklin, James B. 
Duke Professor of history, 

in reference to Jesse Jackson’s 
1984 presidential bid, 

in November-December 

1984 story “A Continuing 
Climate of Racism” 


“All academics in some 
deep way want to clone 


themselves. We would like 
everybody to take our 
discipline as seriously as 
we do ourselves. What we 
find are students who are 
not open to abandoning 
themselves to the allure 
of learning.” 


—Peter Burian, associate 
professor of classical studies, 
in September-October 

1987 story “What Has Allan 
Bloom Wrought?” 


“People ask me, ‘Why get 
involved with technology?’ 
They tell me the best pro- 
tection for the ocean would 
be to leave it alone. If we 
were in fact leaving it 
alone, I’d agree, but in fact 
we're changing the ocean 
dramatically, and at an ac- 
celerating rate.” 


—Sylvia Earle A.M. ’56, 

Ph.D. ’66, cofounder of Deep 
Ocean Engineering Inc., 

in July-August 1988 story 
“Voyager to the Bottom 

of the Sea” 


“Our response to AIDS in 
the last decade was to help 
people die. Now we are 
looking at AIDS as a chron- 
ic illness rather than an 
acute illness.” 


—Harry G. Britt ’60, president 
of the San Francisco Board 
of Supervisors, in June-July 
1990 story “San Francisco’s 
Uphill Battle” 


“The Iraqis are frightened, 
poorly fed, and want to go 
home. This does not mean 
that I underestimate them.” 


—Lieutenant General E. Walter 
Boomer ’60, on facing down 
lraqi forces in Operation 
Desert Storm, in February- 
March 1991 story “Digging in 
With the Marines” 


“The place is filled with 
handsome Gothic structures 
meant to make Duke look 





much older than it really i: 
like pre-washed jeans.” 


—Garrison Keillor, write 
impresario, and radio perso! 
ality in a taping of A Prair 
Home Companion held in Pa 
Auditorium, in March-Ap 
1994 Quad Quoté 


“I forgot myself for a couph 
of moments. I turned to th! 
president—forgetting that: 
we had all been instructed 
to call him ‘Mr. President’ 
—and I said, ‘Dick, are you 
still a lousy dancer?’ ” 


—Sigrid Pederson Foley ’3! 

L ’37, classmate of Richard # 
Nixon LL.M. ’37, at a Whit 
House-hosted reunion, in July 
August 1994 story “I’ve Won 
Few and Lost a Few 


“The debacle currently 
unfolding aboard [the] Mir 
space station argues agains 
sending people to Mars any 
time soon. To think about: 
manned Mars mission now 
is like planning your next 
cruise during an abandon- 
ship exercise.” 


—Alex Roland Ph.D. ’74, histor 
department chair and forme 
NASA historian, ina 

op-ed for USA Today, i 
September-October 199 
Heard Around Camptu 





“Here’s the best college 
team in America.... But 
they are not the show. As 
good as they are, they play 
second-fiddle to the crowd. 


—Tom Wolfe, writer, on th 
Cameron Crazies, in the May 
June 1999 story “A Fan in Ful 


“Edens C gate arm broken. 
Edens C gate arm broken 
again. Blue Zone gate arm 
broken. Blue Zone gate arn 
broken once more.” 


—A series of headlines in th 
“Crime Briefs” section of Th 
Chronicle, in May-June 200 

Heard Around Campt 


“For us, sex was the Super 
Bowl of relationships. For 
many of today’s youngsters, 
it’s just a pickup game.” 
—William J. Raspberry, Knight 
Professor of the practice of 
communications and journal- 
ism, on the college hook-up 


culture, in May-June 2005 
Quad Quotes 


“Since in modern America 
the notion prevails that 
getting your kids into a se- 
lective college is the highest 
known parental attainment 
and possibly your mission 
on Earth, you may be 
feeling twinges of self-con- 
gratulation. And why not? 
Your kid goes to Duke! 
Your life’s work is done.” 


—President Richard H. 
Brodhead, joking with 
parents during convocation, 
in November-December 2005 
Quad Quotes 


“For most of my career as a 
law professor, | thought one 
needed about a year to ago- 
nize over an issue before 
publishing one’s thoughts. 





So, this more conversation- 
al format, which involves 
typing what comes to one’s 
mind and then hitting the 
send button, sometimes 
strikes me as nuts.” 


—Walter E. Dellinger Ill, 
Douglas Blount Maggs 
Professor of law, on his regular 
exchange of published e-mail 
messages about current legal 
issues with writer Dahlia 
Lithwick, on Slate.com, in 
September-October 2006 
Quad Quotes 


ne 


“Though he’s left-handed, 
going for the basket, he 
likes to drive right.” 


'S 


—Reggie Love ’05, personal 
aide to then-candidate 
Barack Obama, on his boss’ 
hoops habits, in September- 
October 2008 Q&A 
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Forum 


Please limit letters 
to 300 words and 
include your full 
name, address, and 
class year or 

Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 
length and clarity. 


Owing to space 
constraints, we are 
unable to print all 
letters received. 
Published letters 
epresent the range of 
responses received. 
For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine. 
duke.edu. 


e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu 





Remembering the War 


Thanks so much for an 
outstanding article on the 
Dukies who served in World 
War Il [“We Were Soldiers 
Once and Young,” January- 
February 2009]. I was in 
NROTC at Duke in the late 
’80s and then the Marines. 

I've always wanted to 
know more about that gen- 
eration of alums. I also 
loved the photos, especially 
the one of the Marine de- 
tachment in formation on 
your front cover. 

I remember reading once 
that the great novelist Wil- 
liam Styron ['47] joined the 
Marines midway through 
his time in Durham, but he 
never reached the Pacific 
before the Japanese surren- 
dered. Nevertheless, his 
wartime experience gave 
him insight. He came back 
to Duke and invested his 
energies more seriously in 
literature and writing. 

I think the late Clay 
Felker [’51, Hon. ’98] also 
served in the Navy in World 
War II. 


Thanks again, great work! 


Kirk Kicklighter ’86 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Editor’s note: In World War II, 
Felker, founding chair of the 
magazine’s Editorial Advisory 
Board, did indeed serve in the 
U.S. Navy. 


My father, Walter E Corn- 
well, was sent to Duke to 
attend the Army Finance 
School as a lieutenant in 
late 1942. | can remember 
watching him fall in for 
evening formation on 
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the quad. It was on his rec- 
ommendation that I en- 
rolled at Duke some thir- 
teen years later. 


Ken Comvell, B.S.M.E. ’59 
Southport, North Carolina 


Side Commentary 


The sidebar on FCC Insiders 
[“Expletive Deleter,” Jan- 
uary-February 2009] failed 
to include Jack Pettit [John 
W. Pettit 57], who was gen- 
eral counsel of the FCC in 
the Nixon administration. 
Really enjoyed the World 
War II stories. | think there 
is a book, at least certainly 
some more articles, on how 
Duke coped with the war. 
Keep up the good work! 


Bill Graham ’56 
Winston-Salem 


I am stunned—a tribute to 
Duke’s war fighters. | won- 
der how those faculty, some 





of whom are still on campus, 
feel about what they openly 
called baby killers back when 
I was on campus. Compare 
the cover photo with any 
typical campus photo of ’67 
to 72 or so. I guess now 
those same faculty and their 
clones are preoccupied with 
hating Bush, judging by the 
cartoons hanging on so 


many office doors. Still, | 


take this great tribute as a 
sign of hope for a Duke that 
has not shared my values 
since my graduations. 


Richard Wiggins 67, Ph.D.’73 
Apex, North Carolina 


I was very pleased to read 
your article about the Duke 
quarry [By the Numbers, 
January-February 2009]. My 
father is Frederic H. Leu- 
buscher, who designed the 
rock garden across the pond 
from Mrs. Ellen Shipman’s 
terraces. 

Mrs. Shipman knew of 
Dad’s work from the yearly 
International Flower Show 
in New York and asked him 
to design a suitable garden 
to complement her terraces. 

Dad knew of a New 
Jersey limestone that he 
thought would be appropri- 
ate and shipped down two 
box cars of the rock. When 
he arrived in Durham, he 
realized that he should have 
had twice the amount. Mrs. 
Shipman was unable to 
obtain more money, so Dad 
used the underlying native 
rock and “stretched” the 
New Jersey stone. He would 
expose one end of the New 





Jersey rock and mound soil 
over the other end. When 
seen from the terraces, the 
deception was successful. 

My niece is Catherine 
Staes, who worked for the 
North Carolina state healt 
department as an epidemi- 
ologist. She knew of Dad’s 
work and wrote to all of his 
family about a commemora 
tive plaque. 

I attended a program on 
Ellen Shipman’s work at 
Duke and found that she ha 
designed only one garden it 
Wisconsin, and it is on the 
property next door to our 
home. Unfortunately, man’ 
of Ellen Shipman’s designs 
are now gone. 


Joan L. Ange 
Eau Claire, Wisconst 


Milton Regain’d 


I am extremely grateful to 
Reynolds Price ['55] for his 
comments on teaching Mil 
ton [Under the Gargoyle, 
November-December 2008} 
I was a couple of years be- 
hind Reynolds at Duke, and 
like him, I studied Milton 
with William Blackburn an 
Roberta Florence Brinkley. 
I’ve been teaching Miltor 
here at Colgate University 
since 1969. During the win 





er break, a colleague asked 
me to give a talk for the 
umanities Colloquium on 
he topic “Why We Should 
ead Milton.” I was in a cur- 
udgeonly mood and almost 
ent back a reply from John 
owles—“Talking about 
eading today is like talking 
bout flight in a world rap- 
dly becoming flightless; 
ike raving about music to 
he deaf, or about painting 
0 the color-blind.” 
| Then came Reynolds’ 
itticle, and it changed my 
nind completely. I’m giving 
my talk this Tuesday, and 
rom what I hear, I will 
vave a packed house. I'll 


























begin by quoting Reynolds 
and build on that. I thank 
him for the kick in the rear. 


George Hudson ’59 
Hamilton, New York 


Dishonoring Werber 


It is beyond belief that Duke 
Magazine printed the letter 
from Peter Klopfer [Forum, 
January-February 2009]. 
The criticism leveled by 
Bill Werber [30] was a sign 
of the times. To criticize 
aman like Bill Werber, 

who brought honor to Duke 
as the first All-American 
basketball player and ma- 





jor-league baseball player! 
In all probability, many 
came to Duke as a result of 
the prestige created by this 
fine man. He and his wife 
have been some of the 
greatest supporters of Duke. 
I doubt if anyone attended 
Duke because Peter Klopfer 
was a teacher. I am sure that 
if he were still teaching, he 
would have been one of 
eighty-some professors who 
wanted to crucify the 
lacrosse players and coach. 
I, for one, prefer the Bill 
Werbers of this world over 
the Brodheads and Klopfers. 
Zeno L. Edwards Jr. ’48 
Washington, North Carolina 


Duke University takes great pride in knowing that our student-athletes embody the true 
spirit of what college athletics is all about. Whether it is on the field, in the classroom, 
or in the community, the men and women who wear the Duke jersey are without a doubt 
what makes Duke Athletics so special. For more information on how you can support 
Duke’s student-athletes, please call (919) 613-7575 or log on to www.IronDukes.net. 


Corrections The name of 
the photographer who 
took the photograph of 
Rhodes Scholar Julia 
Parker Goyer ’07 used in 
“Oxford Bound,” Ga- 
zette, January-February 
2009, was misspelled. 
The photographer is 
Peter Lemieux 93. 


The black walnut tree, 
Juglans nigra, was incor- 
rectly identified as an in- 
vasive species in “Attack 
of the Vines,” Campus 
Observer, January-Feb- 
ruary 2009. The black 
walnut is native to 


North Carolina. 


Si 
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A Colleague Remembers John Hope Franklin 


§ ohn Hope Franklin, who died March 


| ie) 


| a) 


at the age of ninety-four, was a 
* hero to me, a cherished mentor and 
W& colleague—but, above all, a person who 
exemplified what it means to marry schol- 
arship to a passion for justice. John Hope 
(as he liked to be called) lived through the 
tragedy of racial oppression that ruled 
America for most of the twentieth century. 
Born in 1915, he witnessed the infamous 
Tulsa race riot of 1921, when arsonists 
burned down his father’s law office. 
Volunteering to serve his country in 
World War II as a soldier with all the skills 
implied by a graduate degree, he was told 
that the only position his country had for 
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him was as a servant. “You’re the wrong 
color,” the recruitment officer said. 

John Hope Franklin never accepted such 
treatment. Nothing disturbed him more 
than what happened to his brother, a school 
headmaster who was assigned only menial 
kitchen duties when he joined the U.S. 
Army in World War I, and who came home 
a broken man, driven to commit suicide 
shortly after being demobilized. 

But whatever his anger, John Hope never 
allowed resentment to hobble his determi- 


nation to move forward. A proud graduate of 


Fisk University, then all-black, he moved 
on to Harvard University, like W.E.B. Du- 
Bois before him. (He first encountered Duke 


as a graduate student, when he conduct 
research in the manuscript department f 
his doctoral dissertation about free blac 
in South Carolina. The library staff in ¢1 
manuscript collection was happy to pr 
vide him the documents he requested. B 
the distinguished young scholar would ha: 
to go off campus if he wished to use the te 
let or eat lunch.) 

After completing his graduate work, | 
returned to Fisk for a brief teaching stin 
and then moved to North Carolina wi 
his wife, Aurelia, to teach at St. Augustin 
College in Raleigh and North Carolit 
College for Negroes (now North Carolit 
Central University) in Durham. 















He published books that earned him stat- 

is, acclaim, and prestige. His most famous 
ork, From Slavery to Freedom, published in 

1947, transformed American scholarship 
by placing the story of African Americans 
t the heart of the nation’s history. 

He quickly became a scholar of national 
nd international fame. He left North Caro- 
ina in 1947 to teach at Howard Univer- 
jity, then moved on to Brooklyn College and, 
ater, the University of Chicago, breaking 
barriers everywhere he went: the first black 
person to give a paper at the Southern His- 
orical Association, then the first black presi- 
lent of the Southern Historical Association, 


An extraordinary man: 
Franklin inside his green- 
house in 2006, opposite; 
serving as history depart- 
ment chair at University 
of Chicago, circa 1969, 
left; addressing race 
relations with former 
President Bill Clinton at 
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in 2005, below. 


the Organization of American Historians, 
and the American Historical Association. 
I first came to know John Hope Franklin 
as a friend at the National Humanities Cen- 
ter in Research Triangle Park, where we were 
both fellowship recipients, nearly thirty years 
ago. He came to my defense at a seminar when 
a group of conservative scholars attacked 
me for my support of affirmative action. 
How wonderful, then, when Terry San- 
ford and the Duke history department per- 
suaded this pivotal figure in American his- 
tory to come here to complete his career. 
John Hope would return to his beloved Dur- 
ham, where he could build a large green- 


the New York Public Library 
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house for his cherished collection of or- 
chids, pursue his teaching in law, as well as 
history, and spend his last decades in the 
place he really considered home. 

Students loved John Hope. Colleagues ap- 
preciated his wit and repartee. His course 
in constitutional law, taught with Walter 
Dellinger and William E. Leuchtenburg, 
won universal praise. 

He received virtually every award a schol- 
ar could aspire to, along with the Presiden- 
tial Medal of Freedom, the nation’s highest 
civilian honor, in 1995—even as the re- 
minders of abiding racism persisted: At a 
party at the Cosmos Club the evening be- 
fore the award ceremony, a white woman 
approached, handed him her claim check, 
and asked him to retrieve her coat. 

Although his cherished Aurelia had died 
in 1999, the new century brought mo- 
ments of profound insight and gratification 
to John Hope’s life. From the time he was a 
child, his mother had told him that when- 
ever anyone asked him what he wanted to 
be when he grew up, he should say, “the 
first Negro President of the United States.” 
So nothing could have been more appro- 
priate or redeeming than John Hope Frank- 
lin’s meeting with Barack Obama on the 
campaign trail and living to see him achieve 
the dream that John Hope thought never 
would be realized. 

I last saw John Hope two days before he 
went to the hospital. He was physically 
weak, but intellectually alert and excited. 
We ate lunch together at a downtown res- 
taurant. He knew that time was running 
out. Asked how he was, he replied, “I’m in 
transition.” He was at peace. 

An extraordinary life. An extraordinary gift 
to Duke and to Durham. He is still with us. 


—William Chafe 


Chafe, the Alice Mary Baldwin Professor of 
history, has been on Duke’s faculty since 1971. 
He is the author of twelve books, including 
Civilities and Civil Rights, a seminal study 
of the sit-in movement, published in 1980. 


n0 BEYOND THE PRINT — Get links to online content related to Gazette stories: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu/resources. 
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Fiscal Restraint 


na letter sent to members of the Duke 

community in early March, President 

Richard H. Brodhead enumerated ad- 

justments the university will make in 
the coming months in response to a con- 
tracting economy. 

Citing a 20 percent decline in the uni- 
versity’s endowment in late 2008, and a con- 
current decline in philanthropic giving, Brod- 
head acknowledged that Duke will have to 
operate from a smaller financial base. 

Not all the news was bad: Duke com- 
pleted a series of major construction proj- 
ects before the crisis hit, including addi- 
tions to the law and business schools and 


renovations to Few Quad. The board of 


trustees also approved a plan to use accu- 
mulated reserve funds to help ease the 
transition to a smaller budget. 

The commitment to need-blind admis- 
sions remains unchanged, and funding for 
graduate and professional student aid and 
stipends will see modest increases, Brod- 
head wrote. Duke will continue to meet the 
full demonstrated need for all students, and 
faculty hiring will continue, though at a 
slower pace than in previous years. 

Yet, because of the university’s diffuse 
management system, some departments or 
schools will be subject to tighter constraints 
than others. 

All areas of university administration 
will be asked to do some belt-tightening by 
cutting back on travel and other expenses 
as Duke trims $125 million from its budget 
in the next several years. 

No capital projects, like the proposed 
New Campus, will begin until funding can 
be identified and secured, and salary in- 
creases will be limited or, for higher-paid 
employees, eliminated altogether. 

Brodhead noted that “Duke has no choice 
as to whether or not to reduce its expense 
base” in the ever-deepening recession. 

But, he added that the university’s “spe- 
cial strength lies in its use of intelligence to 
devise solutions to real-world problems. 
Now is the time to apply this skill to our 
own institutional challenge.” 
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Welcome to the neighborhood: Muslim community and friends celebrate dedication of center. 


Muslim Center Opens 


ore than 100 faculty and staff 
members, students, and members 
of the Muslim community from 
Duke and the Triangle gathered 
in early April for the official opening of a 
Muslim Life center at Duke. 

For Duke’s Muslim chaplain, Abdullah 
Antepli, the new center—a clapboard house 
on Swift Avenue between East and West 
campuses, near the Freeman Center for Jew- 
ish Life—represents “one of the most hap- 
py, joyous moments of my life, ... 








a dream 
come true.” 

Both President Richard H. Brodhead 
and Duke Chapel Dean Sam Wells said the 
presence of a strong Muslim community on 
campus was essential for Duke’s global vi- 
sion. “We are ambitious, and we want to be 
the best we can be,” Wells said. “We can’t 
be the best without each other.” Officials 
estimate the size of Duke’s Muslim student 
population at 530. 

Fatemah Ahmad, a senior and co-presi- 
dent of the Muslim Students Association 
(MSA), expressed gratitude for the univer- 
sity’s support of the campus Muslim com- 
munity. “The easiest way to show you what 
we mean to do with this space is for you to 
come in and participate—hang out, drink tea, 
read books, or study,” she said. “The light is 





always on, and a pot of tea is always brewing.” 
The MSA’s programs this semester have 


included screenings of films on the life ¢ 
Muhammad and the significance of Mece 
along with talks on such themes as Amer 
can Islam, challenges in Jewish-Muslim r 
lations, and Islamic finance in the conte; 
of the global economic crisis. 

According to an editorial in The Chror 
icle, “As important as recruiting intern 
tional students and sending students abros 
is the university’s effort to make its hom 
campus more culturally diverse and vibran 
The Muslim Life center is an exciting ste 
in this direction.” 


The New Journalism 


wo former colleagues at The Was 

ington Post will be working togeth 

again at Duke. Philip Bennett, mat 

aging editor of The Post, will join tk 
Sanford Institute’s DeWitt Wallace Cent 
for Media and Democracy (DWC) as tk 
new Eugene C. Patterson Professor of tl 
practice of journalism and public police 
Sarah Cohen, a Pulitzer-Prize winning r 
porter and database editor at The Post sine 
1999, will assume the title of Knight Pr 
fessor of the practice of communicatiot 
and journalism at the DWC. 

Bennett joined The Post in 1997 as dey 
uty national editor, became assistant mat 
aging editor for foreign news in 1999, ove 
seeing twenty international bureaus, ar 
rose to managing editor in 2005. He diree 


d The Post’s coverage of wars in Kosovo, 
fghanistan, and Iraq, and helped lead the 
eam whose reporting on substandard care 
f veterans at Walter Reed Army Hospital 
on the Pulitzer Prize for Public Service in 
008. It was one of six Pulitzers The Post won 
ast year, the largest number in the paper’s 
istory. 
Bennett will begin teaching in the fall 
009 semester and teach three classes a 
ear, including a media ethics course, as well 
s two new courses he will design. The 
hair, endowed by a gift from the Poynter 
und, has been occupied since 1998 by for- 
er Time magazine writer and editor Susan 
ifft °73 (a member of the Duke Magazine 
ditorial Advisory Board), who is stepping 
Jown at the end of this academic year. 
| Cohen is an expert in the emerging field 
pf computational journalism, a form of in- 
vent reporting that uses information 
echnology to compile news stories. She 
nas taught journalism courses at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and is the author of 
Numbers in the Newsroom: Using Math and 
ie in News. She will take the place of 
illiam Raspberry, former Washington Post 
columnist, who retired in 2008. 
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Selections from the Rare 
Book, Manuscript, and 
Special Collections Library 


ineteen eighty-four was 

a remarkable year for the 

acquisition of rare books 

and manuscripts, which 
were managed separately at that 
time in the Manuscript Department, 
located on the third floor of Perkins 
Library, and the Rare Book Collection, 
located in the Mary Duke Biddle Rare 
Book Room. 

Highlights of the year’s additions 
included papyrus fragments, donated 
by William H. Willis; two early books 
related to geometry, donated by the 
Friends of the Library in memory of 
the late dean of the engineering 
school, Aleksandar Vesic; the eighty- 
seventh Greek manuscript acquired for 
the Kenneth Willis Clark collection; a 
draft of Carson McCullers’ The Member 
of the Wedding, containing several 


SJUAIME: Ou Wels. PARES) 


of pie and licked her palms clean o 
she moved her mouth and cut her eye 


ceiling. But her mind would not rem 


Work in progress: McCullers’ Wedding takes shape. 


passages not included in the finished 
work; the 1647 first edition of the 
Comedies and Tragedies of Beaumont 
and Fletcher; and the papers of Romeo 
Guest related to the founding of 
Research Triangle Park. 

The diversity of the materials high- 
lights the range of academic interests 
in the university at the time and the 
corresponding breadth of acquisitions 
made to provide students and faculty 





Les Todd 


members the opportunity to work = v 

with a wide variety of original materi- fat: //library.duke.edu/ 

als and primary sources. specialcollections 
Bathing Beauties 


ennette Williams, a fine-arts photog- 


uke is launching a suite of new mobile 
applications that will enable students, 
visitors, and faculty and staff members 
to browse the campus events calendar, 

access campus maps, check live sports scores, and 

view top videos from iTunesU and YouTube, all from 

their mobile devices. The new appli- a 

cations—dubbed DukeMobile— 

have been developed specifically 

to meet the needs of an increas- 

ingly mobile population. 

Users of devices like iPhones + 

and BlackBerrys can easily nav- 

igate university resources with | 

applications tailored to mo- 


bile browsing. Members of Duke’s Office of Informa- 
tion Technology (OIT) collaborated with a team from 
TerriblyClever Design, a California-based Web-ser- 
vices company that has designed application tools for 
Stanford and other universities. 

Upon release of the applications, OIT announced a 
contest challenging students to create their own 
(aot designs. Winners will be selected in 
\\ three categories: most innovative, 
| most Duke-centric, and most able 
to work with global-positioning 
technology. Students will then be 
paired with a mentor at Duke to help 
bring their applications online to the 

university community. 





raphy instructor at the School of 
Visual Arts in New York, has been se- 
lected to receive the fourth Center for 
Documentary Studies/Honickman First 
Book Prize in Photography. Williams’ work, 
The Bathers, will be published in Novem- 
ber by Duke University Press in association 
with CDS Books of the Center for Doc- 
umentary Studies. The book will feature 
about fifty black-and-white photographs of 
women bathers in traditional Hungarian 
and Turkish bathhouses. 

The prize, given every two years to an 
American photographer who has never 
published a book-length work, includes, in 
addition to the print run, a grant of $3,000. 
In November, an exhibit of photographs 
from the book will open in Perkins Library. 
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Award-winning documentary photogra- 
pher Mary Ellen Mark, known for her nu- 
merous books, exhibitions, and magazine 
features, judged this year’s competition. 
Mark selected Williams’ work from a group 


of twenty finalists, narrowed by a panel of 


photographers from 300 total entries, and 
has written the foreword to be included in 
The Bathers. 

Williams is from New York, and in 1994 
began making photographs of women at- 
tending exercise classes at the “once ele- 
gant, now dilapidated, indoor pool” on the 
Upper West Side of Manhattan where she 
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Villiams’ The Bath 


took her children for swimming lessons. 
Eventually, she expanded the scope of her 
project “to include new sites and their bath- 
ing rites and rituals, to broaden the age range 
of the subjects, and to photograph the aging 
body usually (safely) covered from view.” 
In creating the work that would become 
The Bathers, Williams faced the likelihood 
of both cultural and interpersonal bound- 
aries. She earned the trust of her subjects 
by developing her negatives each night and 
returning the next day with boxes of pho- 
tographs to show and give to the women. 
“| wanted to photograph, without sentiment 





Jennette Williams 


or objectification, women daring enough 
to stand, without embarrassment or excuse 
before my camera,” Williams says. She drey 
upon classical gestures and poses from Ti 
tian, Ingres, and the Pre-Raphaelites in com: 
posing her shots. 

Mark also awarded honorable mentions t 
Jon Lowenstein of Chicago for his black: 
and-white images about the experiences 0 
Mexican and Central American immi 
grants living in the United States, and t¢ 
Lucian Read of New York for his colo 
photographs of Marines fighting on the 
frontlines of the war in Iraq. 
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History repeats itself: Andrew Bevan ’1( 
Page Stephens 09 flirt in Fledermaus, lett 
lonesco’s Exit the King, below, pr’ 


today as when first performed in 19 
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n April, the Duke Opera Workshop celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary with the production of its first complete, staged 
opera in ten years, Johann Strauss’ popular domestic comedy 
Die Fledermaus (The Bat). A cast of twenty—all but four 
of whom were Duke undergraduates—sang the opera in English, 
accompanied by a small orchestra of professional musicians. 

“It is extremely unusual for undergraduates to be able to 
experience performing ina full production of an opera with an 
orchestra,” says Susan Dunn, professor of the practice of music 
and director of the workshop. 

Her hope, she says, is that students “appreciate what a 
‘ts = privilege itis to be able to perform and exactly how much thought, 
wm = talent, and hard work it takes to pull off a production and make it 
= all look easy.” 
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Exit the King 


s news headlines continue to focus 

on the fallout of the economic cri- 

sis, Duke’s theater studies spring per- 

formance of Eugéne lonesco’s 1962 
slay Exit the King could not have come at a 
nore opportune time, according to direc- 
or Ellen Hemphill, assistant professor of 
he practice of theater studies. 

“We live in a time when it feels like the 
iky is falling,” she says. “As in the play, rivers 
ire drying up, animals are disappearing, 
ind wars in various parts of the world have 





created a transitory global crisis. The king 
in this play allowed personal accumulation 
and destruction of others for his own glory 
and did not invest in creation for the bet- 
terment of others. How could it be more 
timely?” 

The play was performed in the Bryan 
Center during the first two weeks of April. 

Hemphill acted in the play early in her ca- 
reer, touring across Europe and Mexico with 
the Roy Hart Theatre. She says that having 
the chance to direct it helped her see new 
dimensions of the play. “The sheer absurd- 


ity of the play, the possibility of using mag- 
ical realism to set off the king’s world ... of- 
fered a challenge that I found exciting,” 
she says. 

Hemphill invited guest artists including 
world-renowned master puppeteer Basil 
Twist and award-winning composer Alli- 
son Leyton-Brown to participate in the 
production with a cast of students. 

While in residency at Duke this past 
February, Twist designed and began fabri- 
cating the puppet elements of Exit the King, 
which included everything from realistic 
marionettes to more whimsical creatures 
and found-object puppets. Local puppeteer 
Tori Ralston collaborated with Twist, over- 
seeing the execution of their designs and 
managing the nine puppeteers who joined 


the cast of mostly undergraduate actors. 
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Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


his recent acquisition is an 

excellent example of the 

work of pop artist Claes 

Oldenburg, who is known for 
his larger-than-life sculptures of 
everyday objects—hamburger, 
clothespin, shuttlecock, among others 
—re-created out of unexpected mate- 
rials like fabric and vinyl. His works 
are intended to be humorous, and 
their wide appeal reflects the artist’s 
commitment to a democratic art 
available to all. 

Oldenburg’s aim is for his work to 
create a conversation with viewers. 
“The idea of endless public dialogue,” 
he has said, “is very important.” 

This work is a model for a monu- 
ment more than 800 feet tall intended 
for New York’s Park Avenue, where it 


Collected Interviews 


n.anew online collection, video inter- 
views with twentieth-century cultural 
icons like Louise Nevelson, Oscar de 
la Renta, Frank Gehry, Romare Bear- 
den, and Chuck Close, among others, are 
now available from the Duke library. The 
130 interviews—conducted, conceived, 
and directed by Barbaralee Diamonstein- 
Spielvogel—were originally broadcast on 
network and cable television from the 
1970s through the 1990s. 
Diamonstein-Spielvogel was the first di- 
rector of cultural affairs for the City of New 
York and was the longest-serving land- 
marks commissioner in the city’s history. 
She was appointed to the U.S. Commission 
of Fine Arts by President Clinton, where she 
was the first woman vice chair in its 100- 
year history. She is the author of nineteen 
books and numerous magazine and news- 
paper articles, an interviewer and producer 
of nine TV series, and curator of seven inter- 
national museum exhibitions. She currently 
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would have towered among the 
skyscrapers. The space left by 
the “bite” in the ice-cream treat 
would have created an arch, 
allowing cars to drive under 
and through the artwork. 

Good Humor Bar is part 
of a series called Proposals 
for Monuments and Build- 
ings, most of which were 
never realized on a large 
scale. One notable excep- 
tion is Lipstick (Ascending) 
on Caterpillar Tracks, tem- 
porarily installed ona 
public plaza at Yale 
University in 1969 as part of a political 
protest by dissident students. It was 
permanently installed in the courtyard 
of Yale’s Morse College in 1974. 


Good Humor Bar, like the other 
works in Oldenburg’s proposed series, 
iS intended to subvert the traditional 


serves as chair of the New York Historic Land- 
marks Preservation Center and is vice chair 
of the New York State Council on the Arts. 

In informal conversations with Diamon- 
stein-Spielvogel, the interviewees discuss 
their influences and philosophies, the de- 
velopment of their careers, and their work: 
Designer Mary McFadden talks about her 
journey from her family’s Tennessee cotton 
farm to the world of fashion, and The New 
Yorker’s Brendan Gill argues against old crit- 
ics judging the work of young playwrights. 

The interviews were digitized and up- 
loaded to video-sharing websites YouTube 
and iTunesU by Duke students at the li- 
braries’ Center for Instructional Technol- 
ogy. The original tapes were donated by 
Diamonstein-Spielvogel in 1986 and are 
housed in the Rare Book, Manuscript, and 
Special Collections Library. 

Online, the interviews have generated a 
great deal of interest. In the first four months 
they were available, the videos were viewed 
30,000 times on YouTube alone, and are 
being highly rated by viewers. 








Good Humor Bar on Park Avenue 
(model), 1971, Claes Oldenburg, 
U.S. Fabric, vinyl, Plexiglas, foam| 
and polyester. 64 x 31 x 12% incl 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Tomilson 
Hill Il P 04. 


idea of amonument. Instead of seri-! 
ous, stoic, and long-lived, this piece i 
Slouchy, silly, and made of materials 
that would quickly fall apart outdoor 

Even so, it invites the viewer to 
consider and reconsider the role of a 
monument by tapping into what 
Oldenburg calls the “poetry of scale”: 
the unexpected new meaning and 
often lyrical quality that surfaces 
when the artist drastically changes th 
scale of everyday objects. 


www.nasher.duke.edu 


uke and Durham welcome hack the American 
Dance Festival (ADF) this summer. Running 
June 11 to July 25, this year’s season, 
“Where Ballet and Modern Meet,” will feature 
several world premieres commissioned by ADF: Shen 
Wei Dance Arts’ Re- (1, II, II), part of which was 
developed in residency at Duke this past winter; Winter 
Variations, a duet featuring Emanuel Gat and Roy 
Assaf, with the music of Richard Strauss and the Beatles; 
and perennial favorite Pilobolus, performing Jonathan 
Wolken’s Redline. 

Making its debut as an ADF venue is the recently 
completed Durham Performing Arts Center, located 
downtown, which will host about half of the dance 
performances; the others will be on campus at Duke’s 
Reynolds Theater. A complete schedule is available on 
the ADF website: www.americandancefestival.org. 


Modern moves: Pilobolus dancers perform 
with chairs in Rushes, above right; Cedar Lake 
Contemporary Ballet in Decadance, right. 


























Paul B. Goode 


Trial and Ire 


ver the past five years, top-tier U.S.- 
based pharmaceutical companies 
have moved their clinical trials over- 
seas at an accelerated rate, raising 
questions about ethics, quality control, and 
even the scientific value of their findings. 
In a study published in the New England 
Journal of Medicine, researchers at the Duke 
Clinical Research Institute found that the 
trials are increasingly being conducted in 
developing nations in Eastern Europe and 
Asia, where participants are often poorer and 
less educated than their U.S. counterparts. 
“The FDA is supposed to provide over- 
sight for such trials, but it simply wasn’t de- 
signed to handle this kind of situation,” says 
Kevin Schulman, senior author of the re- 
port. Schulman says the number of Food 
and Drug Administration investigators 
based outside the U.S. has grown by 15 per- 
cent every year since 2002, while the num- 
ber of U.S.-based investigators has fallen 
just over 5 percent during the same period. 
Schulman and a research team led by Seth 


Glickman M.B.A. ’06, a physician and a 
senior scholar at Fuqua, used the clinical- 
trials.gov registry to examine recruitment 
patterns in industry-sponsored Phase III 
trials in 2007. Phase III trials are typically 
the largest and most meaningful trials, of- 
ten involving thousands of patients. They 
found that, overall, more than half of drug- 
trial study sites are abroad. 

The researchers also reviewed 300 arti- 
cles reporting clinical-trial results appearing 
in the New England Journal of Medicine, the 


Journal of the American Medical Association, 


and the Lancet in 1995 and 2005. Over that 
decade, the number of clinical-trial sites 
abroad doubled, while the number in the 
U.S. and Western Europe declined. 

The authors say some of the clinical trials 
abroad are raising concerns about whether 
or not the health-care needs of those stud- 
ied are being met. “It’s pretty clear that com- 
panies are testing drugs in countries where 
they will not be marketed or sold,” says Glick- 
man. “This is a major ethical concern.” 

The researchers found plenty of exam- 
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History 11 1G: Modern America 


n 1984, American involvement 

in Vietnam was a mere nine 

years in the past; the Water- 

gate scandal, only ten; and the 
social upheavals of the late 1960s, lit- 
tle more than a decade and a half. 

That year, history professor William 
Chafe taught a large lecture class on 
the subject of modern America to 
Students who were children when 
those events occurred. Most had 
probably watched Nixon’s resignation 
on television or written a high-school 
paper on the lranian hostage crisis. 
And so Chafe taught at the intersec- 
tion of current events and history. 

Twenty-five years later, teaching 
Students who might not remember 
the Clinton administration, the sub- 
ject remains the same. But Chafe’s 
“Modern America” is now a much 
smaller class—approximately forty 
Students—and the format has 
changed. More class time is dedicat- 
ed to discussion, sometimes up to 
half of the period. 

Chafe also feels more comfortable 
bringing his own experiences to the 
table; further removed from the time 
period, he now sees the value in dis- 
cussing his involvement in the anti- 
war and civil rights movements. “I 
think it’s far enough away,” he says, 
“that | can think of myself as part of 
the history I’m teaching.” 

As is true for most professors, 


technology has changed the way 
Chafe teaches “Modern America.” 
Students have quick, online access to 
readings and other materials, and 
nearly all now take notes on laptops. 
But one thing hasn’t changed: 
getting the students to do the read- 
ing in the first place. Chafe has never 
assigned term papers for the class— 


just one midterm exam and the blue- 


book final—but has introduced a 
journaling assignment in recent years. 
Students must complete lengthy 
entries in response to the reading, 
giving them additional opportunities 
to ruminate on the subject matter. 
There are no set questions to answer; 
they need to show only that they are 
engaging with the material and pro- 
cessing it on their own. 

While Chafe once taught separate 
lectures on subjects like Black Power 
and the Vietnam War, over the past 
twenty-five years, historians have 
added to the record, making it possi- 
ble for him to approach his material 
ina more unified way. Take as an ex- 
ample David Maraniss’ They Marched 
Into Sunlight, a historical narrative 
published in 2003. The book, which 
alternates between a battle in Viet- 
nam and a peace protest on the cam- 
pus of the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison that occurred over the same 
two-day period in 1967, is now a cor- 
nerstone of the course. 





Professor 

William Chafe is the Alice Mary 
Baldwin Professor of history and has 
been on Duke’s faculty since 1971. 
From 1995 to 2004, he served as 
dean of the faculty. He is the author 
of many works, including a seminal 
Study of the sit-in movement, 
Civilities and Civil Rights (1980). His 
most recent book, Rise and Fall of 
the American Century: The United 
States from 1890-2010, was published 
by Oxford University Press. 


Prerequisites 
None 


Readings 

A History of Our Time, William Chafe, 
et al.; The Unfinished Journey, 

William Chafe; Meridian, Alice Walker; 
Radio Free Dixie, Timothy Tyson; 

They Marched Into Sunlight, David 
Maraniss; The Politics of Rage, 

Dan Carter; Personal Politics, 

Sara Evans; Reckoning with Reagan, 
Michael Schaller 


Assignments 
Reading journal, midterm exam, 
and final 
—Aaron Kirschenfeld 





ples where companies were testing drugs for 
conditions such as allergic rhinitis, fibro- 
myalgia, or overactive bladders in areas 
where they do not commonly appear, 
rather than treatments for diseases like 
malaria or tuberculosis that might be more 
prevalent. Glickman says that the environ- 
ment and genetic factors may also play a 
role in trial outcomes, and may limit their 
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applicability to patients who do not share 
those surroundings or characteristics. 
“Generally, such trials increase local pros- 
perity, education, and access to better health 
care,” Glickman says. “In order for that to 
properly continue, however, we need a ro- 
bust research framework that will protect 
trial participants and ensure that sponsors 
adhere to the highest ethical standards.” 


Fighting Frailty 

s more Americans enter old age, th 
face challenges staying active ar 
healthy. A new drug being studi 
at Duke has the potential to ke: 
them strong later in life. 

Capromorelin, a compound develop 
by Pfizer, can help the body release mo 
growth hormone and, as a result, preve; 
frailty. Older adults do not produce as mug 
growth hormone—which regulates meta 
olism and aids in the building of muse 
mass even after adolescent growth has bee 
completed—as younger people do. 

The study, published in the Journal 
Clinical Endocrinology & Metabolism, is th 
first to show improvements in physical pe 
formance among at-risk seniors taking cay 
romorelin. Nearly 400 men and women aj 
sixty-five to eighty-four, with mild fun 
tional limitations, participated in the study 

“As we age, decreased strength and ph 
sical agility trigger a cascade of events lea 
ing to loss of independence and disability 
says Heidi K. White HS 94, associate pr 
fessor of medicine at Duke and first auth 
of the report. “By boosting the production 
growth hormone, we may be able to slo 
this process and help people lead acti 
lives longer.” 

Researchers note that the study results cé 
be compared with other studies that looke 
at the effect of exercise alone. A home-bast 
exercise program among a similar group | 
seniors produced a 23 to 34 percent improv 
ment in a stair-climbing test after ten week 
Participants in the growth-hormone stuc 
did not exercise, and their stair-climbit 
ability improved by just 7 percent. 

“Following further investigation, capr 
morelin could be used in combination wit 
exercise,” White says. 


Buckyballs in the Water 


pherical carbon molecules known: 

buckyballs may be able to keep th 

nation’s water pipes clear in tl 

same way clot-busting drugs prevet 
arteries from clogging up. 


| In Focus 
i PEANUT PROTECTION 


he recent salmonella scare has raised a 
specter of fear around the peanut. But, 
every day, many people face a more com- 
mon danger: a severe allergic reaction. 

Wesley Burks has conducted research on food 
allergies, until recently an obscure and largely 
unexplored area of medicine, for his entire twen- 
ty-five-year medical career. Burks is working to 
develop a treatment for children suffering from 
peanut allergies, with the goal of preventing 
Serious, accidental anaphylactic reactions. 

Ina series of recent studies, he has adminis- 
tered daily doses of peanut flour to his patients, 
all children, to desensitize them gradually and 
build their tolerance for peanut products. And 
while the results look promising, Burks says, par- 
ents should not try the approach on their own. 

Wesley Burks talks to Good Morning 
A R about his research: 
agazine.duke.edu 
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Engineers at Duke have 
found that buckyballs hin- 
der the ability of bacteria 
and other microorganisms to 
accumulate on the membranes 
used to filter water in treatment 
plants. They think that coating pipes 
and membranes with these nanoparticles 
may prove to be an effective strategy for 
addressing one of the major problems— 
and costs—of treating water. 

“Just as plaque can build up inside arter- 
ies and reduce the flow of blood, bacteria 
and other microorganisms can over time 
attach and accumulate on water-treatment 
membranes and along water pipes,” says So- 
Ryong Chae, postdoctoral fellow in Duke’s 
civil and environmental engineering de- 
partment. The results of his experiments, 
conducted under the aegis of the Center 
for Environmental Implications of Nano- 
technology (CEINT), were published in 
the Journal of Membrane Sciences. 

As bacteria accrete on water-treatment 
equipment surfaces, they attract other kinds 
of organic matter and can clog pipes, a 
process known as biofouling. Currently, 
the only options to clear these blockages, 
according to Chae, are to dig up pipes or 
replace the filtration membranes, both of 
which are expensive and inconvenient. 

A buckyball, or Cg, is one shape within 
the family of tiny carbon shapes known as 
fullerenes. It consists of 60 carbon atoms 
arranged in a shape very much like a soccer 
ball. The molecules, which resemble a geo- 
desic dome, are named after its inventor, 
Buckminster Fuller. 

The addition of buckyballs to the treat- 
ment membranes had a two-fold effect: 
preventing bacterial buildup and inhibit- 
ing respiration, or the use of oxygen to fuel 
bacteria life processes. In the experiment, 
membranes treated with buckyballs had an 
average of twenty bacterial colony units in 
contrast to the number on untreated mem- 
branes, which were too numerous to count. 

While results look promising, further re- 
search will be needed to determine the en- 
vironmental and public-health impact of 
using buckyballs in water systems. CEINT, 
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a multi-university collabora- 
tion founded last year and 
based at Duke, will now look 
into these potential ill effects. 
The current laboratory experi- 
ments were conducted with Esch- 
erichia coli K12, a widely studied strain of 
bacteria. The next stage of research will de- 
termine whether buckyballs will have the 
same effects on bacteria more commonly 
found in mixed-microbial communities 
like those in water-treatment systems. 


In Brief 


e John H. Dailey, a Durham native who 
began his law-enforcement career at Duke, 
returned to the university in April as the 
new chief of police. Since 2001, he has been 
assistant police chief at North Carolina 
State University. Dailey succeeds Robert 
H. Dean, who retired last year. 


e Craig Henriquez B.S.E. ’81, Ph.D. ’88, 
professor of biomedical engineering and co- 
director of the Center for Neuroengineer- 
ing, was elected chair of the Academic 
Council in February. He will become the 
first faculty member with a primary ap- 
pointment in engineering to serve as chair 
of the university’s highest body of faculty 
governance. He succeeds outgoing chair 
Paula McClain, professor of political science. 


‘e Clay Johnson, a visiting lecturer in pub- 
lic policy, earned two Emmy Awards for a 
half-hour TV program and a thirty-second 
public-service announcement about the na- 
tionwide digital broadcast conversion. John- 
son, a faculty affiliate with the DeWitt 
Wallace Center for Media and Democracy, 
teaches television journalism and is a doc- 
umentary producer at WRAL in Raleigh. 


‘e Kristina M. Johnson, dean of the Pratt 
School of Engineering at Duke from 1999 
to 2007, was nominated by the Obama ad- 
ministration to serve as undersecretary of 
energy. Johnson, now provost at the Johns 
Hopkins University, was the first female 
dean of the engineering school. She will be 
responsible for leading energy-efficiency 
and alternate-energy initiatives. 


| 
« Angela M. O’Rand, professor of soe 


ology and departmental chair, will becom 
the Trinity College dean of the social se 
ences. O’Rand has taught at Duke sine 
1979 and studies aging, social stratificz 
tion, and labor markets. She succeec 
Sarah Deutsch, professor of history, wh 
has held the position since 2006. 


e Adrienne Stiff-Roberts won the 200 
Institute of Electrical and Electronics Er 
gineers (IEEE) Early Career Award in Nance 
technology. Stiff-Roberts, who joined th 
Duke faculty in 2004, researches quantur 
mechanics and has developed practice 
applications of its principles. She will re 
ceive the award during the ninth annuz 
meeting of the IEEE Conference on Nanc 
technology this July in Genoa, Italy. 


‘e The latest winners of the annual Sam 
uel DuBois Cook awards are Peter Klopfe 
professor emeritus of biology; Martha Sht 
mate Absher, an associate dean at the er 
gineering school; William J. Fulkerson, ser 
ior vice president of clinical affairs at Duk 
Health System and professor at the mec 
ical school; Mel Williams, senior pastor at th 
Watts Street Baptist Church and founde 
of Walltown Neighborhood Ministries Inc 
and two recent graduates, Dinh Phan ’0 
and Flint Wang ’09. Named for the first A’ 
rican-American faculty member at Duk 
the Cook Society was founded in 1997 t 
recognize and celebrate the African-Amer 
can presence at Duke. 


‘é The Fuqua School of Business will o' 
fer a new master’s program that is intende 
to provide basic entry-level business skills t 
recent college graduates with no prior cé 
reer experience. The Master of Managemer 
Studies in Foundations of Business, whic 
consists of twelve business courses taugh 
over four six-week terms, will begin in Augus 


‘e After receiving a record-breakin 
23,750 applications, undergraduate admis 
sions extended offers of admission to 4,06 
students—an acceptance rate of 17 pel 
cent that includes early-decision accept 
ances, and is the lowest rate in Duke’s his 
tory. Administrators plan to enroll 1,70 
first-year students this fall. 
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uke Magazine at 25 


hronicling the Substance and Reach of an Ambitious University 





n its inaugural issue, May-June 1984, 
Duke Magazine committed itself to 
conveying Duke’s “intellectual dyna- 
mism.” If the 1980s constituted Duke’s 
dolescent phase—Duke’s figuring out 
hat it could be—the 1990s brought the 
niversity into dynamic adulthood. The 
agazine mirrored the transition. 

Basic to Duke’s coming of age was the 
cholarly reinvention of the English de- 
artment under academic agitator Stanley 
ish. A 1990 Duke Magazine story surveying 
uke’s shifting literary landscape included 
recently hired professor, Michael Moses. 
oses said that the old canon was hardly 
homogeneous” in tackling fundamental questions of the human condition, that the model 
f “quiet, secluded” English departments was outmoded, and that it was simple-minded to 
agine that literature would be taught that didn’t rank high by aesthetic standards. 
Today, Moses says, a more open-ended canon is a settled issue. Less settled is the ques- 
ion of whether American literature should embrace areas like film, popular fiction, and 
ther markers of “culture” in the broadest sense. Also unresolved, he says, is whether 
ictorian, Medieval, Romantic, and other period-rooted literary groupings are distinc- 
jions that deserve to endure. 

One enduring aim of the magazine is providing context and informed perspectives on 
ampus news, even contentious campus news. Back in 1999, the federal Office for Pro- 
ction from Research Risks, citing careless procedures, forced the medical center to sus- 
end research with human subjects. John Falletta, then chair of Duke’s internal research 
versight committee, acknowledged in the magazine’s cover story that an excessive work- 
ad had produced a less-than-ideal process. Today, he recalls the instant impact of the 
deral action: “Work that people had been doing for years had to stop. Careers were put 
n hold because investigators couldn’t do anything with their data.” 

But Duke—singled out by federal regulators, in the view of some, because its emerging 

‘prominence would make other institutions pay attention—became an exemplar. This 
ring, the medical center sought, and won, accreditation by the Association for the 
ccreditation of Human Research Protection Programs, which evaluates everything from 
ow policies are written and followed to how members of internal review boards are 
cruited and trained. 
Campus controversies come and go; other issues are Duke perennials. A 1994 story 
sked whether students were devoted to the life of the mind. (A few years earlier, English 
rofessor Reynolds Price 55, in a Founders’ Day speech, had described a student body 
ore enthusiastic about partying than learning.) One of the students quoted was Alex 
artemink 94, then a senior and a newly selected Rhodes Scholar, now a Duke associate 
rofessor of computer science; he’s been teaching here since 2001, shortly after he earned 
is Ph.D. Hartemink observed at the time that in considering the intellectual-climate 
sue, students and faculty members seemed to be caught up in a mutual blame game. 

Student engagement is entwined with faculty members’ consciously “modeling attrib- 
tes like good decision-making, practical wisdom, and moral skill,” Hartemink says today. 
e adds, “What is generally valued in this community? If interaction with students is 
portant to us as faculty members, it should be part of the job description.” 

Interpreting scholarly trends, developments on campus, and how students live and 
arn: That’s a pretty good job description for the magazine’s past twenty-five years, and 
r the twenty-five years to come. 





































—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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Duke experts, many with multiple 
mentions in the magazine over the 
past quarter-century, imagine the shape 
of scholarship and the state of the 
world over the next quarter-century 


25 Years of Duke 60 


A “hot” college discovered, disinvest- 
ment enforced, Rhodes Scholarships 
awarded, championship seasons 
commemorated, genetic links identi- 
fied, freshmen iPod-equipped, a Miss 
America crowned, and much more 


Generation Duke 66 
Through students’ eyes, new takes on 
old themes, from getting hooked on 
technology to staying true to religion 


That Was Then, This Is Now 13 
Charting the campus and the culture: 
changes and constants over twenty- 
five years 


Top Tier if) 
Twenty-five Duke alumni who belong 
at the top of anyone's list of significant 
achievers 


Online: slideshow of faculty photo shoot, 


video of student essayists, interactive timeline: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Duke experts imagine the 
Shape of scholarship and 

the state of our world 

over the next quarter-century 


ince its launch twenty-five years 
ago, Duke Magazine has identified 
itself with the values, aspirations, 
and intellectual intensity of 
a great university. Despite its stature 
and achievements, Duke is constantly 
asking hard questions of itself, constantly 
reinventing itself, constantly anticipating 
shifts in what we learn and how we 
learn. In that forward-looking spirit, 
we asked twenty-five Duke leaders and 
scholars to project ahead twenty-five 
years and imagine what life will be like 
in the year 2034. 

All of these essayists have appeared in 
our pages, some of them with regularity, as 
profile subjects, expert voices, or news- 
makers. Some emphasize a satisfying conti- 
nuity in the areas in which they work. 
Others embrace the excitement of dramat- 
ic change. Their responses tell us a lot 
about the trajectory of fields ranging from 
literature to neuroscience. They also tell 
us, of course, about Duke’s ever-increasing 
intellectual reach. 
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FUTURE OF Tris 


UNIVERSITY 


THE MORE THINGS CEA Nee 


By Richard H. Brodhead, president 









you come to Duke in 2009 not hav- 
ing visited since 1984, you'll find it 
profoundly changed and profoundly 
the same. This paradox, a sign of 
in a great university, arises from two 
s places of discovery that attract the 
eative minds from this country and 
the world, universities are in touch 
ew developments and are natural 
of innovation. But our fundamental 
largely constant: promoting curiosi- 
ty and inquiry, bringing intelligence to bear 
on the world’s complex problems, training 
people for positions of responsibility, and 
challenging students to discover and live up 
to their full promise. 

But change and permanence don’t just 
coexist on campus. At best, change supplies 
us with new ways to perform our constant 
mission. Twenty-five years ago, the personal 
computer was a fantasy and the Internet a 
mystery known to a few research scientists. 
Since then, information technology has 
altered virtually every aspect of daily life, 
creating, among other things, new tools for 
analysis and diagnosis in medical research, 
new means for retrieving knowledge of the 
past, and new ways for faculty members and 
students to be in closer, more continuous 
communication. 

The other major change in American 
research universities in the last twenty-five 
years, the extension of global 
reach, has had a similar effect. 
Duke once drew students princi- 
pally from North Carolina, then 
from the region, then from the 
nation, and now from around 
the world. This new fact, too, has 
created new ways to perform our 
classic function. A key benefit 


universities afford is the chance for talented people to meet, to stimulate and learn fro 
one another, and to discover how to accomplish things together, at work and at pla 
Nowadays, and into the future, a Dukie will inevitably learn about and learn to collabora 
with people from around the world—daily practice for a life in a global society. 

What will the next twenty-five years bring? In spring 2009, the economic crisis loo! 
to be the main thing that will shape the future university. But Duke, which was create 
on the eve of the Great Depression, has outlasted many a business cycle, and oth 


changes may prove far more enduring. 


I expect the next decades to be a time of profound transformation in higher educatio 
The historical model was based on separation and specialization; the new model will] 
about creating connections and interactions among a wide variety of separate domain 


In a world where all important problems have 
plural dimensions, faculty members will be less 
content to inhabit islands of specialized exper- 
tise but will reach across old boundaries to 
form new communities of inquiry; students 
won't learn to narrow their curiosity but to 
access and synthesize knowledge across multi- 
ple domains. 

In place of the classic separation of “the aca- 
demic,” academic study and real-world experi- 
ence will become more tightly connected, 
each enriching and building on the other. On 
campus, curricular and what is now called 
extracurricular activity will be understood as 
complementary ways to teach fundamental 
skills of self-discipline, initiative, teamwork, 
and leadership. And people who “go to Duke” 
will form ever-denser connections with people 
away from campus, in this city and region, and 
around the world. 

Because the future will require different 


In a world where all 
important problems 
have plural dimensions, 
faculty members will 
be less content to 
inhabit islands of 
specialized expertise 


but will reach across 
old boundaries to 
form new communities 
of inquiry. 
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pias from higher education, the Duke of 2034 will be profoundly dif- 
erent from the Duke of today. But behind these innovations, our core 
nission will be recognizably the same. This will still be a place dedi- 
ated to expanding the reach of human understanding. This will still 
ea place dedicated to the flowering of individual human potential. 
nd this will still be a place where the lived interactions of a face-to- 
ace community form the heart of teaching and learning. @ 




















| rodhead, who holds a Ph.D. in English from Yale University, where 
| e was a professor and Dean of Yale College, was inaugurated the ninth 
| | esident of Duke in 2004. 
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INSTANT ACCESS 
TO THE CLOUD 


By John Board, 
associate professor of electrical and computer 
engineering and computer science 


wenty-five years ago, one would 

have been hard-pressed to pre- 

dict that the “Internet,” a small 

confederation of computers found 
mostly in computer-science departments, 
would evolve into an indispensable tool of 
education (and everything else). Only a 
true early-1980s visionary could have seen 
the original “brick phones”—the first “port- 
able” cell phones, marvels of their day— 
and imagined our GPS-enabled, media- 
streaming, IM- and e-mail-flooded, camera- 
equipped, tilt-sensing smart phones. Pro- 
jecting ahead to 2034, how will information 
technology affect how students learn at Fu- 
ture Duke? 

First, don’t panic. The future of comput- 
ing and information technology will not 
involve bulky cyborg explants. We will ex- 
pect continuous active and passive access to 
the world’s collective and constantly updat- 
ed “cloud” of information—the totality of 
human knowledge at a given instant. We 
will indeed use a variety of devices to access 
and contribute to the cloud, but these de- 
vices will be discrete. Many will be ubiqui- 
tous in the world around us; others we will 
carry, wear, or have implanted. There will 
still be a role for keyboards and other spe- 
cialized devices to aid in the production of 
large amounts of text, but most interactions 
with the information cloud will be through 
alternate, more natural means that will 
make it unnecessary for us to go to a “com- 
puter.” (Who knows, maybe voice recogni- 
tion will even work by then!) 
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Students in 2034 will have grown up in 
the C loud, and they Ww ill hardly think twic e 
about the “T” in IT. A century ago, electric 
motors made possible a host of new inven- 
tions, but each motor asserted itself on the 
user, requiring frequent maintenance and 
attention. Eventually, engineers learned to 
design maintenance-free motors that simply 
“disappeared” into the devices in which 
they play a vital role. Old-timers in 2034 re- 
counting tales of downloading firmware 
patches and updating device drivers will 
draw the same looks of incredulity that great- 
grandpa gets today when he describes check- 
ing the commutator brushes for sparks. 

Nearly every manufactured item, and many 
natural ones, will be tagged with sensors 
and enough networking smarts to relay, at a 
minimum, the existence, location, and over- 
all state of the item to the cloud. It may very 
well have a camera and microphone, to 
capture the state of its local environment, 
as well. This network will be largely self- 
organizing and self-maintaining. The cloud 
and the devices we use to access it will aug- 
ment reality: If we choose, our earpiece will 
be able to whisper the name and major of 
the casual acquaintance passing us in the 
quad; information about the dietary value 
of the meal we’re assembling in the Great 
Hall will project onto our tray. During a lec- 
ture, supplemental information about a 
term we are unfamiliar with, or alternate 
solution techniques for a problem under dis- 
cussion, may discreetly appear in the mar- 
gins of our notes. 

Today, social-networking sites allow us 
and our “friends” to capture, preserve, and 
carefully index selected still photos of us at 
our best and not-so-best (whether we want 
them to or not). User-generated, casually 
recorded video is in its infancy today. 
Twenty-five years from now, the output of 
hundreds of millions of fixed and mobile 
video cameras combined with automated 
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If we choose, our 
earpiece will be able 
to whisper the name 
and major of the casual 
acquaintance passing video indexing and archiving will fun- 
us in the quad. damentally redefine privacy in ways that 
could make 1984’s Big Brother seem to 
be an amateur. Students in 2034 will be 
among the first to have grown up with carefully indexed multimedia records that 
have captured nearly all moments of their lives—flattering and otherwise. Faculty 
members and students alike will be struggling with what this means for the future of 
humanity. 

“Telepresence” technologies will permit compelling “in-person” interactions 
among groups of people, regardless of geography. This will doubly challenge the res- 
idential university model: Why should I have to move to Durham to take Duke’s 
classes? Why shouldn’t I just assemble a smorgasbord of the best courses from all 
over the planet? Duke will accommodate aspects of both objections with aggressive 
remote-presence programs of our own, but our administrators will continue to wax 








oquent on the value of four 
-ars spent on our idyllic campus. 
Many on the present-day fac- 
ty bemoan reliance on simple 
Jeb searches and “amateur” 
-oductions like Wikipedia for 
‘rious scholarship, but by 2034, 
e tools of editorial judgment 
ad peer review will have been 
oplied to the complete corpus 
( traditional academic output. 
hagine a Wikipedia successor 
i which article summaries ex- 
ind (when desired) to mono- 
(aph length, with exhaustive 
anotated bibliographies. All 
te discipline-specific measure- 
rents of the quality of an arti- 
ce (reviews, relevance scores, 
«tation counts) will be carried 
{ part of its metadata. 
‘Accessing every opinion ever 
vitten (or spoken or filmed) 
gout the causes of the French 
evolution will not be the 
gallenge facing students in a 
ftshman history course; the job 
¢the academy will be, even more than 
tday, to teach students how to home in 
& high-quality information. Though 
Ipraries as repositories of printed infor- 
ration will be largely obsolete, librari- 


fees 
as will be more important than ever to 


iplex, archive, and teach navigation in 
te cloud. Strap on your sensors, and 
cn’t forget, the cloud remembers all! @ 
Hard B.S.E. 82, M.S. 82, who also 
sives as associate chief information officer 
fi the Office of Information Technology, 
hs taught at Duke since 1987. 
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NigiS GUESS 


By Julie Tetel Andresen, associate professor of English 





o group of adults has ever said, “We sure do like the way the kids are talking 
these days.” But the fact is, the way the kids are talking now will, in large part, 
determine how English will be spoken in twenty-five years. Urban teens in 





Baltimore are reported to be using the construction Peep yo to mean Look at 
this/him. | mention this mostly because it delights me, but also to make the point that 
innovations occur in specific places among specific groups of speakers. 

If you are not experiencing delight with the Baltimore innovation, but rather distaste 
or puzzlement, let me remind you that speakers in the seventeenth century would have 
experienced similar feelings upon hearing The house is being built (the “proper” verb form 
at the time being The house is a-building), while a sentence such as We are being reason- 
able would have been downright strange and probably unthinkable. (The construction 
present progressive of “to be” + adjective was an innovation of the twentieth century.) 

Will the construction Peep yo become a form of Standard English twenty-five years 
from now? Probably not. For one thing, the expression is used only in a specific, small 
area. For another, yo is a pronoun, and new pronouns rarely enter a language. But 
stranger things have happened. 

The word-formation process du jour in American English is blending, that is, combin- 
ing two existing words to make a new word. A couple of blends formed in the Middle 
English period (1150 to 1500) have survived into Modern English, e.g., scrawl (sprout + 
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aé 
The first half of the fm & 8 @ 
twentieth century gave aah - ~ 
smog, te/, and ne 
ri planers teege sv 


brunch. But the fun really 
starts in the last few 
decades. We now have 
prequel, dramedy, 
infotainment, and blog, 
along with rockumentary, 
shockumentary, mocku- 
mentary, and while we’re 
at it, mockbuster. 


crawl) and quaver (quake + wa- 
ver), as well as a couple from 
Early Modern English (1500 to 
1800), dumbfound (dumb + con- 
found) and apathetic (apathy + 
pathetic). 

The first half of the twentieth 
century gave us smog, motel, and 
brunch. But the fun really starts 
in the last few decades. We now 
have prequel, dramedy, infotain- 
ment, and blog, along with rockumentary, shockumentary, mockumentary, and 
while we're at it, mockbuster. We have clothes (unitard, tankini), food (frap- 
pucino), flavors (strawbermelon), pets (labradoodle) and even people (Bran- 
gelina). Blends occur in all parts of speech: ginormous, geektastic, negatory. 

Last year, I was driving along the highway, channel surfing, and I caught a 
D] saying, “We’re gonna party in the Caribbean and turn Jamaica into 
Boozachusetts.” My first thought was, 
Blends.” My second thought was of the blend that uses another part of the Bay 
State, namely the term Masshole, which is how one person from Massachusetts 
greets another or is an insult from a New Yorker (so I have been told). 

Blends are everywhere. My YMCA not only has a gymnasium, it also has a 


fitmasium. Q: What do you call the relationship between two straight men 


who really like each other? A: a bromance, of course. And as a sign of our 
fusion times, I have just heard of the new religion Chrislam. 

Two things are certain: 1) Some of these blends will become standardized 
and live on (I vote for bridezilla); and 2) in twenty-five years, some blends, 
particularly those of companies or brand names, will sound dated. Microsoft 
may become known as MS, just as GE has replaced General Electric in com- 
mon parlance. 

Here we come to acronyms, the other robust word-formation process that 
mushroomed in the twentieth century, either pronounced as words, amphet- 
amine (alpha methyl phenyl ethyl amie), or pronounced as a sequence of let- 
ters: VCR, MSG, IUD, and BLT. Some may be pronounced both ways, as in 
ROTC. A slew has, indeed, come out of army talk: AWOL, RADAR, 
SNAFU, MIA, and GP (pronounced jeep). 

The 1960s gave us LSD, JFK, LBJ (think: the “Initials” song from Hair), 
which has led to the slimmed-down W and now to O. Reinforced by text- 
messaging, the kids are talking in abbreves, just as earlier generations began 
to speak punctuation: He’s a quote-unquote body builder slash trainer. If you 
don’t know what an abbreve is, ask someone under the age of thirty. 

So here is my prediction for a possible utterance twenty-five years from 
now: “Peep this. Some dude a long time ago thought the word bridezilla 
would last. Hah! Total fail. But I like it.” Pause. “JK.” © 


Tetel Andresen is the author of Linguistics in America, 1769-1924: A Critical 
History, and has recently completed a new book, Linguistics Reimagined: 


Language ee for the 21st Century. She has also written eighteen works of 


hist orical icuo 
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“Ahhh, we're in the Golden Age of 





TRANSPORTATION 


FORWARD MOTION 


By Henry Petroski, 
Aleksandar S. Vesic Professor of civil engineering and 




































s much as urban planners might w 
that the personal automobile v 
disappear from America’s street; 
highways, that is not likely to 
pen in the foreseeable future. But, if autom 
research and development goes accordin 
technical, financial, and political plan, ven 
vehicles powered by internal-combustion 
gines burning fossil fuels will remain in use t 
ty-five years from now. Hybrid, all-electric 
fuel-cell vehicles will dominate the highwa 
2034. All of this will have been made pos 
because the infrastructure necessary to 
them was built. Gas stations will have been 
verted to dispense a variety of nonfossil ft 
including hydrogen—and parking meter! 
have been equipped to serve as battery-reel 
ing hitching posts. The few internal-combi 
vehicles that do remain on the road will b 
ing biofuels or compressed natural gas. 
This is the good news, but it does not 
without some bad. Already, the decline int 
fuel use has resulted in a decline in tax re} 
intended to fund highway maintenance pro 
So far, alternative fuels have been largely 
dized, but creative new means of green ta 
will likely accompany the rise in use of cle 
ergy sources in the coming decades. By | 
older bridges will have been replaced, many 
structures that use form and color to add ar 
tic flair to their engineering. There will be so 
notable pieces of highly visible i 
that they will have made our construct ed 
scape into one grand outdoor sculpture gar 
Because automobiles and trucks will bel Q 
ally smaller and lighter, roads and bridged 
deteriorate at a much slower rate. Most il 
state highways will have been retrofitted 
so-called smart pavements, which not onh 
heal themselves of cracks and potholes bu 
will interact with smart vehicles to keep 
automatically in their lanes and at safe dist 
from each other. Driver intervention Wi 
necessary only when changing lanes and 
ing or exiting the highway. Bridges, tunne 
other critical structures will also be smart, g 
warning of any impending failure. 
There will be free ultra-high-speed v 
Internet access available from any car 6 
road anywhere in the country. We can me 
about the scenery through which those cals} 


: 
| 
7 


as eat 





> driving: Farmland along our highways will be interspersed with clusters of wind 
itbines hundreds of feet tall, situated to take advantage of prevailing winds and to 
ed the power generated directly into the national grid. Some farmland and much 
ssert will be given over to vast fields of solar-power plants. The roofs of energy-self- 
ifficient buildings will be fitted with small-scale wind turbines and solar panels. 
lany of the vehicles on the road will also have solar panels built into their roofs. 

Since so many vehicles will be powered by electricity, city streets will be pollu- 
on-free, and concerns over global warming will have been allayed. There will be 

» smog, and people will breathe freely. Busy streets will be as quiet as a country lane 
>cause cars and trucks will emit no noise above a barely audible hum. Since this 

eans that blind people may not hear vehicles approaching intersections, vehicles 
ill be equipped with warning devices that will emit constantly changing soft elec- 
ionic tones that indicate traffic conditions in the street. 

Infrastructure comprises not only roads and bridges and intersections, of course. 
‘he American Society of Civil Engineers occasionally issues report cards on some 
{teen categories of the built environment—ranging from airports to wastewater- 
featment plants—that it grades on the basis of condition, performance, capacity, 





ad other criteria. On the latest report card, nothing received a grade higher than 
G+, and the nation’s overall infrastructure grade-point average was equivalent to a 


|, which was defined as “poor.” 





Reviving such concepts as a Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and a Works Progress Adminis- 
tration could go a long way toward reclaiming, 
improving, and supplementing aging roads, 
pipelines, and other essential networks with bold 
new projects. But our future physical infrastruc- 
ture will only earn respectable grades if efforts to 
rebuild the existing one are based upon a finan- 
cial system sound enough to continue to fund 
and maintain them properly. Ultimately, then, 
what physical America looks like in 2034 will 
depend as much on financial conditions, public 
policy, politics, and political will as it will on 
engineering and technology. @ 


Petroski has written fourteen books on engineering 
and design, including The Toothpick: Technology 
and Culture, published in 2007. 
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RATIONALITY LOST 


ECONOMIES 


By Dan Ariely, James B. Duke Professor of behavioral economics at the Fuqua School of Business 


t is hard to remember how politicians used to go about legislating 
policies. Let’s take a quick trip down memory lane and examine 
public policy as it was twenty-five years ago, before the experi- 
mental policy era—that is, an approach that values and nurtures 
social experimentation as a way to design policies—we live in now. 

As you may recall, in 2008-09, a global financial crisis was brought on 
by lack of transparency, conflicts of interest, terrible bank-lending 
policies, complex financial instruments, and unenforced government 
regulations. Above all, a religious-like belief that humans and the 
market are perfectly rational was a major contributor to this historical 
catastrophe and the five-year economic recession that followed. 

In retrospect, it sounds ridiculous, but before the 2008 crisis, ration- 
al economics—now largely restricted to university courses taught by a 
few academics—was the only guiding light that politicians used when 
designing taxation strategies, policies, and institutions. When the eco- 
nomic tragedy of 2008 hit, it illustrated beyond any doubt that relying 
on the assumption of perfect rationality is dangerous; this realization, 
in turn, ushered in a new era for behavioral economics. 

After the initial shock, this painful and expensive crisis taught busi- 
nesses and policymakers to recognize three main lessons: 1) Human 
beings have many irrational tendencies, fallibilities, and quirks; 2) we 
often have bad intuition and a limited understanding of our irrational 
tendencies and; 3) if we want to create effective policies, we shouldn’t 
rely on our intuition to find recommendations nor on the assumption 
that people behave rationally. Instead, we should ground our recom- 
mendations in how people actually behave. 

With these three lessons in mind, the business and policy landscape 
changed dramatically over the next twenty-five years. As expected, 
businesses led the charge and questioned their basic assumptions about 
the relationship between salary and productivity, the value of meet- 
ings, and the problems with conflicts of interest. After spending a few 
years watching in awe as business productivity improved, government 
policymakers followed suit by implementing experiments with the 
Education-Forward Initiative (formerly No Child Left Behind). These 
experiments produced several striking findings. They showed that bas- 
ing teachers’ salaries on student performance had minor short-term 
benefits and caused substantial long-term damage to teacher and stu- 
dent motivation, that creating interest in education was more impor- 
tant than grades, and that shifting the curriculum focus from calculus 
to statistics and probability had a wonderful impact on students. 


Between 2019 and 2025, experimental 
policy, which became a more established 
field, examined the simplification of the 
income tax (with huge social and tax bene- 
fits) and studied incentives that encouraged 
people to get routine medical exams (with 
tremendous long-term benefits). Currently 
up for debate are the benefits and disadvan- 
tages of socialized health care. 

In 2009, this might have devolved into an 
ideological debate about right and wrong. 
But given our realization of how little we 
truly understand ourselves and the systems 
we design, combined with an appreciation 
for the benefits of detailed experimental 
investigations and empiricism, we are trying 
to solve this important issue by setting up 
multiple experimental programs. In some of 
these, the levels of copay are low, in some 
medium, and in some high. Some of these 
programs focus on specialists, while others 
focus on the family doctor. And some focus 
on treating patients; others, on preventive 
care and education. 

Rhode Island, whose size and demography 
makes it a good laboratory, currently runs 
many of these experiments, and in the next 
few years, we will have a much better idea of 
the costs and benefits, both short-term and 
long-term, associated with all of these ap- 
proaches. Based on these, we will pick the 
best policy to adopt. In the end, thanks to 
experimental policy, our decisions will be 
based on solid empirical testing and data, 
not on a misconception of rationality. 

In light of these improvements, maybe 
the financial meltdown of 2008 was really a 
blessing in disguise: It forced us to think more 
carefully about the assumptions we were mak- 
ing across the board and helped us discard 
the theoretical assumption of perfect ration- 
ality and replace it with empirical data. @ 


Ariely’s first book, Predictably Irrational: The 
Hidden Forces that Shape Our Decisions, 
was due out ina revised edition in May. Ariely 
Ph.D. ’98 is also a visiting professor at MIT’s 
Media Lab. 
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WOMEN’S STI 


DTES 


AT HOME IN THE ACADEMY 


, 
m VW Bari 


he early advocates for women’s studies pursued two 
goals simultaneously: They revolutionized research by 
finding new topics, with new methods, using new theo- 
ries, then launched courses and programs to transmit 
these findings, doing it all with an interdisciplinary perspective. 

In general, the large public universities fostered feminist schol- 
arship and established women’s studies programs first. Many re- 
gional universities and liberal-arts colleges set up programs soon 
thereafter. The single-sex schools, male and female, came later to 
women’s studies. In the process of becoming a recognized disci- 
pline on any campus with majors, tenured faculty members, and 
degree programs, a shift occurred. Over the past four decades, 
women’s studies began to look like other disciplines, hunkering 
down into a familiar academic pattern with specialized language, a 
focus on selected topics, and increasingly separated from other dis- 
ciplines. Its evolution is neither surprising nor alarming. 

Some future foci are clear. Women’s studies will continue to 
engage more and more global material. It will continue to analyze 
women in all their multiple dimensions. It will contin- 
ue to ask questions about institutional patterns that 
negate women’s presence—especially when the prac- 
tice of placing a few women in prominent positions 
appears to negate the invisibility of most women. 

Other future directions are less clear and may depend on at least 
three factors. One is the campus context: Each women’s studies 
program nationally or internationally grows out of its own con- 
text. A second is the shifting nature of higher education, increas- 
ingly corporate and preprofessional. A third comes from the inter- 
nal dynamics of the field itself and the second and third genera- 
tion of scholars who will lead it. There are likely to be as many 
answers as there are programs, campuses, and scholars as we move 
farther into the twenty-first century. 

One distinctive characteristic of women’s studies as a field has 
been how campus-specific each program is. Every program, its fac- 
ulty and curriculum, grew out of the situation of women on that 
campus—and each continues to be shaped by it. Thus, at a major 
research university like the University of Michigan, with its long 
history of social-science research and system of interdisciplinary 
funding, women’s studies has an outstanding, multidimensional 
global-activism project. Documenting the activities of leaders of 
the women’s movement around the world enables scholars to com- 
pare the first wave of feminism in the U.S. and Europe with later 
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waves around the globe. Such diversity, while healthy, 
makes generalizations across programs difficult. 
Contemporary higher education is under financial 
stress, stress that leads to larger classes and more 
teaching and service by adjunct faculty members. 
Elite institutions rely on international star faculty 
members who negotiate time away from the class- 


room. Under these and similar conditions, how do 
undergraduate students get the classroom time and 
space to develop the self-knowledge and reflective 
capacity that have been the hallmark of women’s 
studies? What about the gendered dynamics of all 
classrooms? 

Some universities, like Cal Poly or Virginia Tech, 
continue to address these core concerns by sponsoring 
projects on women in science, mathematics, and en- 
gineering. Using the insights of humanities and so- 
cial-science research to investigate the status of 
women in the natural sciences, the projects they 
sponsor demonstrate the continued need to investi- 
gate women’s lives throughout the life cycle and across 
boundaries of race, ethnicity, sexuality, and class. 

Disciplinary specialization is a hallmark of maturity 
in a field—and simultaneously a challenge for a field’s 

















re. As a field becomes refined, 
lés it—should it—stay in conver- 
aon with other fields? How does it 
rpret its own history? What pri- 
mcies are given to theoretical de- 
pment, teaching effectiveness, 
pus presence? The facile answer 
sat a department can do all three. 
reality is more complex: On 
e campuses, this conversation 
t the relationships among foun- 
‘dons, evolution, and current pri- 
ies is vibrant; on others, margin- 
led; on some, ignored. 

ationally, women’s studies began 
969. A forty-year-old discipline 
5) young discipline. It will take 
nther twenty-five years for wom- 
studies to make meaning of its 
fiexperiences and achieve the sta- 
fa wise elder in the academy. @ 


Barr was the founding director of 
ymen’s studies at Duke and the 
garet Taylor Smith Director of 
men’s studies from 1997 to 2001. 
hiwas dean of continuing education 
1971 to 1983. On the Duke 

ty since 1969, she planned to 








POUR IE AIX “G1OP Ear ORs 


APPROPRIATION AND REINVENTION 


By Mark Anthony Neal, professor of black popular culture in the 


Department of African & African American Studies 


“he election of Barack Hussein Obama 
speaks volumes about the extent to 
which America has become a decid- 
edly multicultural nation. But does it, 
as some pundits surmise, signal the end of a 
distinctive black popular culture? Certainly, 
Obama’s success highlights what many schol- 
ars of black culture have known for some 
time: African-American culture is intimate- 
ly related to what we scholars might define 
as mainstream Americana, neatly packaged 
with a Motown-era backbeat and the sass 
drawn from black women’s vernacular. 
What many folks see as reflecting black 
popular culture is a commercialized, sanitized, 
airbrushed version. This year is the thirtieth 
anniversary of the miniseries Roots. Think 
about the startling nature of that show when 
it first aired: slavery, lynchings, Jim Crow — 


the underbelly of American race relations — 
on prime time. I read recently there’s going 
to be a collector's edition DVD with commen- 
tary and other extras. | think of it as a user- 
friendly introduction to black life in America. 
So you have things coming out of the 
everyday experiences of black people that 
gain a larger visibility because of an artist, 
because of a TV show, and then the ball starts 
rolling: It becomes part of somebody’s mar- 
keting plan, divorcing it from its origins. No 
one understands this better than Obama. 
Whatever I feel about the substance of the 
man, politically or otherwise, part of his suc- 
cess was achieved by presenting him as a brand 
that resonated for different audiences at one 
and the same time. His use of Motown mu- 
sic, for example, was brilliant in that regard. 
There is something very superficial at play, 
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not necessarily the man, but what people read in the 
man. I have been asked, “Is he seen as ‘less black’ than 
other African-American candidates?” | wouldn’t say 
“less black”; I would say less threatening—someone 
those in mainstream white America could imagine as 
their neighbor. 

Phe sudden visibility of the first black First Family 
also has put a spotlight on some of the mundane, every- 
day practices within black communities that have not 
reached the mainstream or that have been appropriated 
but misunderstood. A good example is the media sensa- 
tion caused by the “fist pound” (although neophytes in 
the media called it a “bump”) between Obama and his 
wife, Michelle, after the close of the primary season. 

I was among the dozens of scholars of black culture 
who received calls from the media in search of the cul- 
tural genealogy of what some whites interpreted as a 
threatening gesture but which, in the black community, 
was simply an intimate public moment between a hus- 
band and wife. As I told many reporters, it is something 
I do daily with my own daughters, an act of affection. 
The campaign season was full of such questions; the 
Obama presidency is akin, for some, to having the first 
black family move into an all-white neighborhood. 

All of this bodes well for those of us who make mean- 
ing in both the mundane and the exceptional in 
African-American life and culture. There’s little doubt 
in my mind that Obama’s presidency—and its long- 
term influence and implications—will usher in an excit- 
ing period in the study of black popular culture. It also 
promises to provide an unprecedented opportunity, and 
inspiration, for black artists and entertainers, as they 
scout and interpret new cultural terrain. 

Like Amiri Baraka’s notion of the “changing same” in music—something akin to an 
improvisation on a known entity that produces new music at once different and famil- 
iar—true black popular culture is not something you buy over the counter. It’s something 
that is renewable, produced as a reaction or antidote to market forces. So, just when you 
think it’s mainstream, something else comes along that’s clearly saying, No, it’s not. 
What makes black popular culture so compelling as a subject for study—and what will 
continue to do so—is its ability to remake itself, time and time again, even as some of its 
very tenets are continuously appropriated as emblems of American culture. 

Thirty years ago, when you could hear a Motown recording on any radio station in 
America, suddenly, you have hip-hop emanating out of the Bronx. Now, of course, it has 
been appropriated as an emblem of black and American culture. But rest assured that in 
some other quadrant of the culture, some group of kids is creating something new that 
very much resists such incorporation. It is that aspect of black popular culture that makes 
it so exciting for those of us who study it, and there’s little indication that that will 
change in the next twenty-five years. @ 


Neal is the author of four books, most recently New Black Man, published in 2005; he is a con- 
tributor to many online news outlets, and his blog, Critical Noir, appears at http://blogs.vibe.com. 
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GOD 
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generation or two ago, th 


were perhaps four strai 

of religion in global ¢ 

spective. In the develop 

world, global faiths (e.g., Christiani 
and local religions (e.g., animism) w 
integral to daily life. In Western | 
rope, secularity was ascendant in m 
and discourse, but spirituality was tat 
ble in heart and culture. The declin 
formal religion, individually or cult 
ally, had entailed neither the colla 
of morality nor the demise of inte! 
in ritual, spirituality, and the suf 
natural, as pre-twentieth-century Ch 
mentators had often assumed it wou 
In the U.S., mainline and Cath 
Christianity were very strong; evans 





} 
cal Christianity was becoming more self- 


ware and was being increasingly har- 


nessed to political platforms, sometimes 
imerging in fundamentalist political 
programs. By contrast, in the communist 
vorld, official hostility to most religious 
xpression had significantly, but not en- 
irely, eradicated religious sensibility. 

| The most notable thing, in retrospect, 
s the degree to which these four strands 
ian parallel to and independently of one 
‘nother, rather than intermingling and 


aerging. 

| Today, several striking themes emerge 
jut of the energy and anxiety that arise 
rom the increasing overlapping of these 
bur strands. The energy stems from a 
tumber of sources, including the rise of 
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By Sam Wells, dean of Duke Chapel and research professor of Christian ethics at 


Duke Divinity School 


the charismatic and prosperity gospel 
movements in the developing world, as 
a result of the cultural crossover be- 
tween the U.S. and societies with huge 
wealth disparity; the enormous poten- 
tial of China and Russia for rediscover- 
ing religious dimensions of life and cul- 
ture, and the unknown of whether the 
traditions that become dominant will 
be indigenous or imported; and the 
slowly emerging tendency of evangeli- 
cal Americans to engage with global 
poverty and the environmental crisis. 

The anxiety includes lament at the 
decline in Arab and/or Muslim cultural 
integrity and resentment at American 
and/or Western ascendancy, focused on 
the Israeli-Palestinian political impasse, 
which erupts into violence locally and 
globally. There is also anger in develop- 
ing societies, especially in Africa, to- 
ward Western assumptions that global 
Christianity should incorporate per- 
ceived secular values (particularly in re- 
lation to sexuality) into its ethic. And 
there is fear in Western Europe of the 
loss of the postwar secular consensus 
(the belief that religion is confined to 
the private and personal sphere and has 
no significant purchase on the public 
domain), in the face of the cultural re- 
sistance of immigrant groups—a fear 
that finds expression in militant secular 
tracts, hapless efforts at legislation, and 
clumsy assertions of free speech. 





In a generation’s time, one can only 
assume that this cross-fertilization of 
cultures will continue to increase, with 
corresponding dimensions of energy 
and anxiety. It is often said that if you 
want to make God laugh, you tell him 
your plans—so prediction is a fool’s 
game. But the following are among the 
key unknowns, the resolution of which 
is likely to shape significantly the char- 
acter of religion in 2034: 

e Whether nations with large Mus- 


lim populations, such as Iran, Pakistan, 
Turkey, and Indonesia, can harmonize 
democracy and cultural adaptation to 
Western ascendancy with abiding Mus- 
lim faith, or find resources in their own 
traditions to sustain them amid diversity 
and conflict. If not, the consequences 
may be explosive; 

e Whether mainline Christianity, so 
entangled in Europe with secularity and 
in America with cultural dominance, 
will lose its doctrinal and ethical identi- 
ty in the West and dissolve into a mass 
of symbols with no content, therapies 
with no center, and rhetoric with no 
handle on truth; 

e Whether the Israeli-Palestinian 
question will remain a focus of interna- 
tional and inter-religious tension or 
become a symbol of religious and global 
hope and cooperation; 

e Whether rapid and grassroots-led 
communication, based on the visual and 
tangible rather than the verbal and ce- 
rebral, will make popular religion in- 
herently eclectic and spirituality a syn- 
cretistic pick-and-mix. 

Reports of the death of religion have 
turned out to be greatly exaggerated. 
The secular consensus established in 
Western Europe and largely assumed by 
American intellectuals and public offi- 
cials, but not by the American public as 
a whole, is proving hard to export to 
the rest of the world. Will this secular 
consensus become global, will it disin- 
tegrate (perhaps violently), or will it be 
transformed and enriched in interna- 
tional, intercultural, and inter-religious 
encounter? Those are the key questions 
for global religion in the next twenty- 
five years. @ 


Wells is the author of several books on 

theological ethics, most recently Speaking 
the Truth, published in 2008. He was or- 
dained in the Church of England in 1991. 
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ECLECTIC NOTES By Harry Davidson, 


t is safe to assume that in the year 

2034, we will be listening to all music 

that has been and will be preserved (in 

whatever form). Our super-technologi- 
cal age has made listening a boundless 
activity that transcends time and space: At 
the touch of a few buttons, we can access 
music written five centuries, or five minutes, 
ago—from any place on Earth. For many, 
music is Omnipresent, waking us in the 
morning, accompanying us in our cars or on 
walks, in stores and places of business, and 
in most modes of entertainment and relax- 
ation. At no time in history has so much 
music been accessible to so many people: 
truly a golden age of listening. 

We have no reason to think there will be 
any interruption to this golden age. Instead, 
we can expect further expansion. As the 
world gets smaller, there will be more ex- 
tensive cross-cultural fertilization of musical 
styles and genres. As a professor, | have of- 
ten marveled at the ease with which my stu- 
dents absorb and assimilate a tremendous 
variety of music. Classifications seem to 
mean less and less to them as they accom- 
modate an ever more diverse musical expe- 
rience. While they clearly have their per- 
sonal preferences and strong opinions about 
what appeals to them at any given time, I 
find them marvelously open to new musical 
encounters. Since they ave the future, I can 
only believe that musical eclecticism will 
flourish. The appellation “crossover artist” 
will become an anachronism. 

In the West, what we commonly call 
classical music will be as alive and well as 
ever, despite all the dire predictions of its 
diminishing influence or demise. I have no 
worries for Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, 
or any of the other great composers; they 
will always have their ardent advocates and 
admirers. (Needless to say, | hope to be 
among them at age seventy-eight.) There 
are more orchestras (professional, commu- 
nity, and youth), opera companies, and cham- 
ber ensembles than ever before, and, while 
some may have trouble in the economic cli- 
mate that is sure to be with us for a good 
portion of these next twenty-five years, most 
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| find students 
marvelously 
open to new mu- 
sical encounters. 
Since they are 
the future, | can 
only believe that 
musical eclecticism 
will flourish. 

The appellation 
“crossover artist” 
will become an 
anachronism. 


will survive and transform 
themselves with the times. 

In my own lifetime, I have 
witnessed huge changes in 
the way people listen. Even 
so, live performance has been 
the constant because there is 
no replacement for the si- 
multaneous communal and 
individual experience of per- 
ceiving music that way. It 
can be said that music, by its very nature as a temporal art form, helps teach us to live 
and experience the present. Vinyl LP records and cassette tapes, even though still c 
lected, are no longer the standard, and even CDs are on their way out. Today, the co 
puter and the MP3 player are the reigning music purveyors—that is, until something e 
comes along. 

None of these media will completely disappear, but, naturally, the most recent digi 
formats will dominate. My Duke composer colleague, Anthony Kelley ’87, A.M. ’90, ho 
ever, suggests that “we are already on the way to the elimination of hard media; thus t 
trend will continue until the databases of music will be accessible, wirelessly, with the tou 
of a button, or maybe in some cases from a neural impulse.” Wow! Composers and condt 
tors can hear music in their heads, but for any listener to be able to do so—I can’t wait 

Musical notation has evolved quite a bit since Guido d’Arezzo invented the sta 
sometime around the year 1000. The composition process today is as likely to involve 
computer, keyboard synthesizer, and printer as a piano, lined paper, and a pencil with 
large eraser. Hence, it seems reasonable, as Kelley suggests, that the mingling of acous' 
and electronic sound sources, as well as written text with improvisation, will continue 
expand the tone colors and forms that music presents to performers and listeners. © 
time has also placed a great premium on “seeing” music in addition to “hearing” it (w 
ness websites like MySpace). Narrative seems crucially important today, and while tl 








will continue to be true, I sense something 
bf a subtle, gradual, increased awareness 
bf the more abstract potential of the art. 
| Putting aside all of this aural augury, 
my view and hope on the subject of future 
usic listening is best summed up by the 
preat twentieth-century American com- 
soser Aaron Copland in his book What to 
isten for in Music, published seventy years 
ago: “Since it is our combined reaction as 
isteners that most profoundly influences 
doth the art of composition and interpre- 
ation, it may truthfully be said that the 
uture of music is in our hands.” @ 


avidson is in his tenth season as orchestra 
onductor. The Duke Symphony Orchestra 
onsists of more than ninety musicians, 
ostly students. 
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GOING, GOING... 


By Stuart Pimm,, Doris Duke Professor of conservation ecology 


his century will surely be remembered as the time the Earth bit back—not 

that Mother Nature hadn’t been a little testy before now. In the four- 

teenth century, plague spread more easily as the population both grew and 

became more concentrated in urban areas. When Europeans began to 
travel widely to other parts of the world, they took diseases with them to vulnerable 
continents—smallpox to the Americas, for example. And, there were plenty of 
regional examples of cultures, some sophisticated, that declined precipitously, aban- 
doning long-occupied sites where people had abused the ecological services nature 
had supplied them. 

Now, early in this century, those kinds of formerly isolated occurrences have 
become undeniable global problems. Human numbers have reached almost seven 
billion and continue to grow; human aspirations grow faster. We Americans are the 
third-most populous country; our per-capita impacts far exceed those of any rival, 
and they desperately want to catch up. 

Except when well paid to do otherwise, scientists agree that humanity faces a his- 
torical, unprecedented set of intertwined threats from our global environmental im- 
pacts. Global use of fossil fuels puts so much carbon dioxide into the air that we are 
close to doubling the natural level. Fertilizer production has already doubled the 
amount of nitrogen in the biosphere. 
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Changes to the land have damaged two- 
thirds of the planet’s grazing lands, turning 
them into areas too dry to support our do- 
mestic animals. We're shrinking forests, par- 
ticularly moist, tropical forests. Only rem- 
nants will remain by mid-century. This de- 
forestation contributes a fifth of our emis- 
sions of carbon dioxide. (The details are 
nasty, too: Moving into African forests to 
cut trees, loggers fed on chimps and other 
monkeys. Butchering bush meat is a crude 
business, and carelessness with bloody meat 


Habitat destruction, exacerbated by 
the changing climate, may push 

a third or even half of all life on Earth 
permanently out of existence. Such 
losses will be unavoidable in twenty- 
five years, unless we act differently. 


introduced HIV into humans, with disas- 
trous results.) Across the world’s oceans, 
almost every major fishery has been reduced 
far below the levels at which it can provide 
the maximum harvest. 

Twenty-five years from now, the optimist 
in me thinks we'll merely have the same set 
of worries that we have now. The pessimist 
thinks that we’ll have made such a mess of 
the planet that massive global changes will 
be unavoidable. The next twenty-five years 
will decide whether or not we leave a much- 
damaged planet to our children. 

In theory, all of these problems are re- 
versible, though recovery might take cen- 
turies—all, that is, except the loss of biolog- 
ical diversity. Already, the damage we’ve 
done has deprived us of species forever. In 
tropical forests, | have seen the devastation 
of extinction firsthand. I once looked for 
the po‘o uli and the alala, two species of 
unique Hawaiian birds, on research trips. 
The former is extinct; the latter survives 
only in captivity. 

The future is potentially grimmer. Habi- 
tat destruction, exacerbated by the chang- 
ing climate, may push a third or even half of 
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all life on Earth permanently out of exis- 
tence. Such losses will be unavoidable in 
twenty-five years, unless we act differently. 
Jurassic Park is fiction. 

Certainly, there are narrowly defined eco- 
logical issues involved in preventing ex- 
tinctions, and standard disciplinary science 
can handle these problems well. The major 
challenges lie elsewhere. Preventing extinc- 
tions requires attention to stabilizing hu- 
man population growth, for example, slow- 
ing deforestation, and changing our atti- 
tudes about global stew- 
ardship. 

Breaking through disci- 
plinary lines is essential to 
finding solutions to the 
environmental crisis. En- 
vironmentalists must en- 
gage with the faith commu- 
nity, as conservation is fun- 
damentally an ethical and 
religious endeavor. While many believe 
that damaging the environment is a sin, oth- 
ers argue a God-given right to plunder, or 
deny completely that problems exist. 

Environmentalists must also engage with 
the business world: Figuring out how to get 
the most species protected for the smallest 
land purchase, or how to capture the mar- 
ket value of naturally occurring ecological 
solutions, are complex tasks. Policymakers 
must be brought into the process, as well. 
Even those who understand the conse- 
quences of a warming planet might not see 
beyond overly technical fixes. The tree, 
after all, is the simplest and cheapest means 
of soaking up carbon and protecting species. 

What academics decide in ivory towers, 
or politicians in corridors of power, does not 
always translate into practical, local ac- 
tions. These issues belong to no one disci- 
pline or field, and only by crossing the 
boundaries between them will we find spe- 
cialized solutions to the greatest threats to 
Earth’s future. @ 


Pimm’s books include The World According 
to Pimm: A Scientist Audits the Earth. 
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lvin Toffler has said that in 
twenty-first century, lite 
isn’t just reading, writing, 
arithmetic but the ability 
“learn, unlearn, and relearn.” Gi 
the ever-increasing rapidity and ma 
tude of change on a global scale, we 
need to master the precious and for 
dable skill of being able to stop in 
tracks, discard the road map that 
failed us, and try a different route 


to work with others, and fearlessne: 
the face of uncertain success. 


quarter of a centile from now, we ¥ 
be doing a better job of training ours 
dents for unlearning the future. 

Not much in our current educatio 
system prepares us for the task. In fe 
one could argue that data mastery 
any field), the ability to absorb and et 
uate information, and the skill to 
existing paradigms to solve proble 
predict good grades but do not nee 
sarily prepare students to respond eff 
tively to the unexpected twists é 
turns that, inevitably, lie ahead. 

At most universities and colle 


i 


tion within and across those divisia 
In that sense, higher education lo 
pretty much the same in 2009 ai 
looked twenty-five years ago, in 1984 
and not that much different, to be fra} 











from the way it did in 1884. We basically are continuing with a nineteenth- 
century model of discipline-based expertise—a machine-age education based 
on an antiquated model of a hardwired, localized, compartmentalized, and 
hierarchical brain. Yet we are in the midst of a world-altering digital revolution 
that, in the words of inventor Douglas Engelbart (he invented your computer 
mouse), makes it essential that we “shift our paradigms about paradigms.” 

So, what would education look like if we took seriously the injunction to 
learn, unlearn, and relearn? Methodologically, unlearning typically happens 
when one is confronted with the irrefutable uselessness of one’s present reper- 
toire of skills to comprehend or cope with an important situation. Traumas 
such as a serious illness, the death of a loved one, or the loss of one’s life sav- 
ings require us to find resources we didn’t know we had. Spending significant 
time having to negotiate a different culture calls up the same reflection about 
the inadequacy of one’s own skills and the urgent need to develop new ones, 
which is one reason we encourage students to study abroad. How could we 
replicate that form of disorientation in the familiar confines of the classroom? 

Here’s one of my fantasies for radical educational transformation in 2034. 
Once a semester, students will be required to take one course outside their 
major or minor that is picked from the equivalent of a digital hat. Since this is 
a fantasy, I’m not worrying about the practicalities so I’ll say every course, no 
matter how specialized, goes into the digital hat. It might be algebraic geome- 
try, advanced Arabic, econometrics, or eighteenth-century English poetry. By 
hook or crook, students must learn something they didn’t plan on learning, 
with seemingly no relevance to their chosen career path, and, in many cases, 
something for which they are utterly, abysmally, and delightfully unprepared. 
Grades will be collaborative, as will learning; the lowest grade anyone earns 
will be what everyone receives. All students must show that they contributed 
substantively to a final project that demonstrates mastery of the material. So it 
is everyone’s job to help everyone else learn the subject and to figure out how 
everyone can contribute to his or her maximum ability. Maybe the digital-hat 
student doesn’t know the finest twists and turns of abstract algebra, but is a 
genius at managing collaborative teams or is a brilliant science writer who can 
explain the significance of the team project to non-mathematicians. 

It would certainly shake up our concept of learning if a quarter of our educa- 
tional lives was spent in the intellectual deep end, with our fellow students 
there helping us learn to swim. On the professorial level, the digital-hat 
requirement would force us to rethink what the major might look like with a 
quarter fewer courses required of each student and to re-imagine the role of 
the university itself, because of the redistribution of courses and faculty mem- 
bers required by this random assignment of courses. It would also demand a 
different pedagogy, since a quarter of one’s students could be presumed to have 
little preparation for or even interest in the subject matter. 

What would learning look like without the safety net of prerequisites? U.S. 
Department of Labor statistics indicate the average person changes careers 
three to seven times. So, this educational shake-up more closely resembles the 
challenges ahead than does the present system of overly prescriptive majors 
and minors. Would our experiment in strategic failure be interesting? In- 
dubitably. The method evokes the concept of katsu in Zen Buddhism, the 
thunderous blast that turns the acolyte’s life around. The important part, as in 
all education, isn’t the blast itself, but the reverberations that continue after, 
inspiring imagination, confidence, and daring for a future of unlearning. @ 


Davidson cofounded the Humanities, Arts, Sciences, and Technology Advanced 
Collaboratory (HASTAC) and blogs at Cat in the Stack, http://www.hastac.org. 
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COMPETITION 
AND COMPROMISE 


By Peter D. Feaver, 
Alexander F. Hehmeyer Professor of political 
science and public policy 


he U.S. is the sole superpowe 

the only state that is a glob: 
heavyweight in every category « 

power that matters for interng 

tional relations—hard (coercive) and so: 
(cooptive) power, diplomatic and cultura 
economic and military. This was more tru 
before the spectacular financial collapse « 
2008-09. But it is still true today, thoug 
there is serious debate about how much las 
ing damage the bursting of the financial bul 
ble will do to the American economy an 
thus, to American international standing. 
Twenty-five years ago, the long-term pro; 
nosis might have been grimmer. Althoug 
President Ronald Reagan had been reelee 
ed on the promise that it was morning i 
America, in fact the Doomsday Clock ind 
cated it was just three minutes to midnigh 
The U.S. and the Soviet Union were locke 
in a seemingly permanent nuclear arn 
race. Even if we were lucky enough to avoi 
nuclear Armageddon, many scholars be 
lieved that the U.S. was the victim of whi 
historian Paul Kennedy has called “imperi: 
overstretch,” that the combination of Rez 
gan’s economic, military, and foreign pol 
cies would surely usher in an American de 
cline like that of other great powers befot 
it. Few thought the Soviet Union woul 
collapse; many thought China might ris 
(albeit not as quickly as it has); and almo 
everyone believed that the big winnt 
would be Japan. It didn’t work out that wa’ 
Thus, it is wise to take predictions « 
American doom (or American boom) wit 
a grain of salt. That does not mean forecas 
ing is a fool’s errand. In theory, forecas 
about the future should guide the “gran 
strategy” of a state—the plan leaders deve 
op that takes into account where they are i 
the world, the challenges and opportunitie 
they confront, and where they would like t 
be. Though it happens less often in real lif 








| There are many important things that need to be done, but they are 
| the foreign-policy equivalent of “diet and exercise,” because they make 
| sense regardless of which twenty-five-year forecast you believe. 


han in academic seminars, long-range 
orecasts do shift grand strategies. 

Nixon and Kissinger, for instance, quite 
leliberately pursued a grand strategy aimed 
t turning the bipolar U.S.-Soviet rivalry 
nto a tri-polar game in which China tilted 
ioward us. This was based on their convic- 
ion that there was an opportunity for such 
_gambit—the Sino-Soviet bloc was an 
inhappy marriage of rivals—and their fear 
hat the U.S. would lose out in the long 
un if it didn’t seize the opportunity. 
| President George W. Bush’s grand strate- 
ly in Asia was similarly shaped by long- 
erm forecasting. The Bush administration 
ought to deal with China’s likely rise over 
lhe next several decades by giving it an 
quity stake in the existing global order— 
eeking to make it a “responsible stake- 
nolder” that benefited from, rather than 
hafed at, existing rules of the game. (For 
xample, the U.S. backed China’s entry in- 
© the powerful World Trade Organization, 
lespite concerns about China’s trade poli- 
ies, hoping the reward would also be a 
! 














lever to nudge China away from mercan- 
tilist policies.) 

Likewise, Bush sought to deal with the 
likely rise of India (and to hedge against 
China’s rise) by pursuing a strategic part- 
nership with India, even to the point of 
appeasing India by dropping long-standing 
sanctions against its nuclear program. 

These are far-seeing strategies that, if 
successful, will shape the course of interna- 
tional relations for decades. Beyond that, 
however, it is hard to think of reasonable 
foreign-policy moves that hinge on twen- 
ty-five-year forecasts and also make sense 
in the short-term. 

To be sure, there are many important 
things that need to be done, but they are 
the foreign-policy equivalent of “diet and 
exercise,” because they make sense regard- 
less of which twenty-five-year forecast you 
believe. They include improving U.S. 
energy efficiency and developing alterna- 
tive energy sources, improving our fiscal 
posture, reinvesting in economic funda- 
mentals, and dealing with looming entitle- 





ment gaps so the material foundation of 
American power is preserved. | am assum- 
ing we will take those sensible (if painful) 
steps because we have to. If we do not, all 
bets are off. 

If we do, then we are likely to remain the 
world’s most influential state. Europe is an 
economic superpower, but its capacity to 
project military power or to act decisively 
is limited. Russia is a force to be reckoned 
with when oil is at $140 a barrel, but it 
faces severe demographic and economic 
challenges. China is potentially a super- 
power, but to reach that level, it must over- 
come enormous internal tensions and con- 
tradictions. 

Japan will matter, but less and less over 
the long run unless it overcomes its own 
demographic challenge—a shrinking pop- 
ulation means that, over time, the coun- 
try’s share of global production will also 
shrink. India and Brazil have potential, but 
they have had potential for decades and 
always seem to find a way to under-realize 
that potential. No one has America’s cul- 
tural appeal and capacity for self-renewal. 

No commentary about betting on the 
future can close without citing Niels Bohr’s 
observation that “Prediction is very diffi- 
cult, especially about the future.” Political 
scientists are much better at retrodiction— 
predicting and explaining the past. 

Nevertheless, it is a fairly safe prediction 
that in twenty-five years, the U.S. will 
occupy a more compromised position in 
world affairs than it does now—stiffer peer 
competition, less leverage, and more con- 
straints on what we can do internationally. 
But it is also a fairly safe prediction that 
the U.S. will be on the very short list of 
states that matter globally—with global 
reach and global influence—and probably 
will be at the top of that list. @ 


Feaver was special adviser for strategic plan- 
ning and institutional reform on the National 
Security Council staff at the White House 
from June 2005 to July 2007. 
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FIRING UP THE CANON 


By Frank Lentricchia, Katherine Everett Gilber 


hen Duke Magazine asked me to ad- 
dress the future of the literary can- 
on, | agreed, but probably I shouldn’t 
have. The truth is that ve never 
given much thought to the question of canon 
formation, not even during the years of the 
culture wars, when it was important to declare 


yourself for the canon as it stood (in which 





case you were said to be on the “right’”) or for 
“opening it up” (in which case you were said 
to be on the “left”). 

I’ve been a lifelong Democrat, have been 
called a Marxist by some high-placed defen- 
ders of the traditional humanistic curriculum 
(including the controversial former head of 
the National Endowment for the Humanities 
Lynne Cheney), and worked for Barack Obama’s 
election. And (I almost wrote “but”) I teach 
only so-called canonical writers. I’ve never 
thought that political and aesthetic values 
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were in conflict, or understood how they could be. For me, at any rate, they are not. 

I say “so-called canonical” because my specialty is modernism, and it seems 
wrong to me to call “canonical” writers who have been around for only 100 years or 
less. | teach the writers I’m passionate about and refuse to put on my syllabus— 
writers for whom | can summon no passion. 
Here’s my more or less complete list of the former: Beckett, Chekhov, Conrad, 


because I fear that I’d teach them badly 


DeLillo, Eliot, Ellison, Faulkner, Ibsen, Joyce, Kafka, Lampedusa, Mann, Pound, 
Stevens, Woolf, Yeats. (But what about...’ And how about...? How can you possi- 
bly not...?) 

To say that I teach these writers 
is misleading: I teach a very few 
select texts by masters of aesthetic 
excellence. “Masters,” you may re- 
call, was a highly contested word 
among cultural warriors. I used the 
word because the texts I teach seem 
to me to tell us about the world in 


ways too dense, too particular, too 
wayward to be captured by ideo- 
logical abstractions from any place 
on the political spectrum. They 
tell us about our being in the world 
by creating pleasurably difficult 
artistic structures and textures in 
and through which—and only in 
and through which—we are given 
access to unique visions. 

I’d say, if pushed, that they give 
us the most complex portraits out there of what it means to be human, not general- 
ly, but in specific historical circumstances, while recognizing that my colleagues in 





the other disciplines—in art history, in classics, in anthropology, in history, in phi- 
losophy—will offer strong claims of their own that I’d not be able to successfully 
turn back, even if I had the desire to do so, which I do not. 

Where will my so-called modernist canon be in twenty-five years? Likely, just 
where it is today. The unanswerable question is, where will it be in two or three 
hundred years? I’m confident of this: Changes in my “canon” and the classic 
Western canon (Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, etc.) won’t be effected 
by individuals at Duke or any other institution of “higher” learning engaged with 
each other in polemical struggle, but by long, slow, historical processes over which 
no individual, or university, can exercise determinative action. @ 





Lentricchia A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’66 has written more than 
twenty books of fiction and of literary criticism. His most recent 
novel, The Italian Actress, was published in 2008. 


OURNALISM 


NHO WILL PAY? 


sy Susan Tifft, 

igene C. Patterson Professor of the practice of 
urnalism and public policy studies, DeWitt Wallace 
inter for Media and Democracy 


sking whether journalism will 
| exist a quarter of a century from 
| now is like asking Americans at 

the depth of the Great Depres- 
on whether they can envision a life without 
[oovervilles and apple sellers. Hope springs 
-ernal, but present indicators aren’t promis- 
1g. With the Tribune Company, owner of 
ae Los Angeles Times and Chicago Tribune, in 
ankruptcy, the Rocky Mountain News and 
lincinnati Post extinct, and the stock of The 
lew York Times Company hovering near $4 
share, the specter of out-of-work journalists 
yorting “Will Report for Food” signs seems 
aillingly real. 

That’s bad news for democracy. Our coun- 
y needs a robust press to act as a check on 
ublic and private power. If there is a silver 
ning, it is that while the business of journal- 
m is undergoing a painful transformation, 
urnalism is at a thrilling juncture. 
| Never before have there been such sophisticated tools at the disposal of 
1odern-day Woodwards and Bernsteins. Computers make it possible to ana- 
yze public records and distill telling insights from disparate bits of data. Social 
nedia such as Facebook, MySpace, and Twitter help reporters find sources, 
ews tips, photos, and eyewitnesses to important events. Technology has 
xtended the reach of even modest news operations. With the click of a 
nouse, an American working in New Delhi can instantly access his home- 
own daily in Des Moines and check out local blogs for the latest doings in his 
Id neighborhood. 
| News consumers, too, have been transformed. The innate human desire to 
now what’s going on, and to share it, has found infinite expression on the 
Veb, through mainstream media news sites, blogs, “tweets,” and video- and 
hoto-sharing sites like Flickr and YouTube. There is a ravenous hunger for 
ews, in every way that term can be defined. In an increasingly connected and 
lobalized world, that craving is sure to grow between now and 2034. 
Whether news outlets as we currently understand them will be around to 
atisfy that need remains to be seen. Newspapers, which generate most of the 
liable, independently verified news in this country, are an endangered spe- 
ies, hobbled by the Internet’s ability to atomize audiences and lure advertisers 
» free sites such as Craigslist. It’s ironic, but even as the Internet has greatly 
xpanded newspapers’ readership, it has choked off their economic lifeline. 
Asa result, there will be fewer newspapers in twenty-five years. Indeed, we 
lay not even use that word. (The American Society of Newspaper Editors 
»cently proposed substituting “News” for “Newspaper” in its name.) The ones 
nat survive will be wholly online (a move just made by The Christian Science 








Monitor). TV and radio will also migrate to 
the Web, with text and visual and audio 
reporting delivered to anything that has a 
screen (laptops, PCs, flat-screen TVs, 
iPhones). By 2020, according to the Pew 
Internet G@ American Life Project, most 
people in the world will connect to the 
Internet through a mobile device, so it 
stands to reason that future news junkies 
will read and view and hear the news 
through something the size of a human 
palm. Already, USA Today, The Washington 
Post, The Wall Street Journal, and The New 
York Times can be downloaded and read on 
the portable e-book device Kindle. 

These are all innovations in news deliv- 
ery. They don’t address the more critical 
question of who or what will pay for the 
hard work of actually reporting credible news 
and analysis. Without news institutions or, 
at the very least, independent journalists 
steeped in the values of truth-seeking and 
verification, Google and Yahoo would have 
little trustworthy news to aggregate, radio 
talk-show hosts would have few facts to twist, 
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and bloggers would be reduced to SWap- 
ping rumor and gossip (something many 
specialize in anyway). Especially at risk is 
the expensive investigative journalism 
that is so critical to holding government 
and business to account. 

Who will pay for high-quality news in 
the future? Perhaps press lords patterned 
after News Corporation’s Rupert Mur- 
doch and Mexican billionaire media in- 
vestor Carlos Slim. Perhaps foundations, 
philanthropists, readers, and viewers, who 
have long supported public broadcasting 
and are now underwriting GlobalPost, 
ProPublica, and other intriguing experi- 
ments. Perhaps news consumers, who will 
pool donations to “hire” individual jour- 
nalists to cover a particular story or a beat, 
a model now being tested at Spot.Us. 
Perhaps “serious news” will become a niche 
product like expensive industry newslet- 
ters, marketed by providers like The New 
York Times to an elite audience willing to 
pay top dollar. Perhaps news websites, 
currently free, will throw up tollbooths 
and collect fees for entry. 

At the end of last semester, I asked my 
students what they saw in their crystal 
balls. A surprising number were horrified 
at the prospect of ink-on-paper journal- 
ism disappearing. Some worried that in a 
24-7 media world, accuracy would give 
way to speed; others that news would be- 
come more partisan and opinionated. One 
predicted that news shows would merge 
with game shows: American Idol meets 60 
Minutes. But, overall, there was confi- 
dence that, by the time they reached 
their forties, reliable news would still be 
available, and the ethics and values of 
good journalism would endure. @ 


Tifft’73, who planned to retire as Patterson 
professor in May, conducts research on media 
ownership and ethics. The Sanford Institute 
has established the Susan Tifft Undergraduate 
Teaching / Mentoring Award in her honor. She 
is amember of Duke Magazine’s Editorial 
Advisory Board. 
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HEALTH Gs 


GLOBAL IMPERATI\ 





t is understandable that meaningful reform of the U.S. health-care system is fr 

and center on the minds of legislators, business leaders, health-care profession 

and the millions of people across the country who voted for the kind of reform ¢ 

lined by the Obama campaign. The need for this reform in the near term is unde 
able. However, | believe the next few decades are also critically important to mak 
progress on the global-health front. 

Leading academic medical centers like Duke’s have a unique opportunity to exer 
leadership in extending the scope of global-health initiatives. These will include 1 
only improving the treatment of disease, but also training health-care providers and 
ducting research that can be effectively translated and applied for the benefit of peo 
around the world. I, and others, including Michael Merson, a physician and directo 
the Duke Global Health Institute, believe a number of factors will drive a greater fo 
on the importance of global health over the next few decades. 

First, we'll see a growing conviction that people everywhere should have access to | 
saving medicines. Nowhere has this become more evident than in the provision of at 
retroviral drugs for people with HIV/AIDS around the world. Some estimates sugg 
that, owing to collective international funding of programs that provide access to medi 





tion, millions of lives have been saved and a major impact has been made in prevent 
maternal-fetal transmission of the disease. With the real and emerging threats of gl& 
pandemics, | believe this conviction will grow stronger in coming years, along wit 
greater sense of urgency in the response of government and industry to the need for m 
icines and vaccines. 


By Victor Dzau, chancellor for health affairs, 
‘Duke Medicine, and president and CEO of Duke University Health System 


The importance of global research collabora- 
tions will become increasingly evident, providing 
the greatest opportunity for academic medical cen- 
ters to take leadership roles. Duke Medicine, which 
is on the verge of some exciting, mission-based 
research collaborations with strong and respected 
partners in Asia, Africa, and elsewhere, is in an 
excellent position to be one of those leaders. 

The rapid growth of clinical studies being con- 
ducted globally is an indication that clinical re- 
search is undergoing the same globalization pro- 
cess that can be seen in other enterprises. It is also 
clear that the intellectual and scientific firepower 
that can be accessed through broader collabora- 
tions with investigators worldwide will have far 
greater yields than limiting collaborations within 
a given country or region. And, unless the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration makes fundamen- 
tal changes that modernize and streamline the 
clinical-trials process, | would look for Asia to be- 
come the hub for clinical research. 

Finally, foreign governments that recognize that 
economic and social development cannot occur 
without a healthy population will increase global- 
health research and care-delivery programs. At 
the World Economic Forum meeting in January, 

which | attended as a Governor for Healthcare 
Industry, it was clear that concern is rising around 





the world about the economic and security threats posed by an unhealthy population. 
it is becoming more widely understood that cardiovascular disease, obesity, diabetes, 
aypertension, and other chronic diseases are on the rise globally, especially in India, 
hina, Latin America, and in urban centers in sub-Saharan Africa. Add to this an 
aging global population, health risks associated with poverty and gender inequity, and 
merging infectious diseases, and the need for greater investments in health-care infra- 
structure abroad is obvious. 

With poor health becoming a security risk and a barrier to economic growth, | 
would look for countries to become more aggressive in seeking strategic partnerships 
with the health-care industry, academic medical centers, and others that can identify 
and pursue improved public-health and disease-prevention strategies. At Duke, we 
are already working on public-private partnerships to address these issues. 

The world is changing at a pace that almost defies belief. And, as threats to the 
health of people around the globe increase, so do the opportunities to have an impact. 
No doubt, as we look to the future at a time of financial upheaval, significant invest- 
ments in global medicine carry great risks, but the setbacks that will result from inac- 
tion are too great to ignore. @ 


Dzau holds an M.D. from McGill University. His research has focused on the molecular 
and genetic mechanisms of cardiovascular disease. Before coming to Duke in 2004, he was 
it professor of medicine at Harvard Medical School and chaired the department of medicine 


ut Brigham and Women’s Hospital in Boston. 
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SEE AUN Des © Cr EMiny 


By Karla Holloway, James B. Duke 
Professor of English and professor of law 


nstantaneous photographs and news- 

paper enterprise have invaded the 

precincts of private and domestic 

life, and numerous mechanical de- 
vices threaten to make good the state- 
ment that what is whispered in the closet 
shall be proclaimed from the house- 
tops.... Gossip is no longer the resource 
of the idle and the vicious but has be- 
come a trade which is pursued with in- 
dustry as well as effrontery.... [T]he de- 
tails of sexual relations are spread in the 
columns of our daily papers.” 

These are not the complaints of the 
twenty-first century, or even of the twen- 

tieth. They are the words of two Boston 
barristers, Louis Brandeis and Samuel 
Warren, who published their essay “The 
Right to Privacy” in the Harvard Law 
Review in 1890. They argued for a legal 
tort that would protect modern man from 
the kinds of outrageous violations of pri- 
vate personhood that the media’s ad- 
vancing technologies and “unscrupulous” 
interests threatened. 

The right to privacy that allows us to 
associate our homes with sanctuary and 
that places the highest value on an “invi- 
olable personhood” —a nineteenth-centu- 
ry notion of “the right to be let alone”— 
is a right we still understand and desire 
today. But in twenty-five years, I suspect 
that we will bare- 
ly recognize how 
public—and 
indeed how vio- 


Even “garbage” 
DNA like saliva, 
blood, hair, 
and skin parti- 
cles can easily 
become our 


lated—our invi- 
olable person- 
hood has become. 
In fact, we have 
encouraged some 


b] 
of this slippage. government S 
The threat of ter’ @Videntiary 
treasure. 
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rorism has been enough to persuade us to accept warrantless searches. And when 
these searches became virtual in the form of warrantless wiretapping, it seemed 
merely a change of venue rather than a loss of constitutional rights. In the battle 
between privacy and national security, the nation followed its fears. 

Brandeis and Warren were prescient when they named the kinds of devices and 
institutions that not only continue to threaten privacy (think of paparazzi, the 
Internet, Facebook, and MySpace) but also will, in a peculiar reversal of value, 
eventually relegate the idea of privacy to an archaic notion of years past. 

By eagerly embracing new, — 
increasingly necessary or 
seemingly urgent technolo- 
gies, this era’s modern man 
has contributed to the ac- 
celerated attenuation of the 
private. The desirable effi- 
ciencies of electronic com- 
munications displace con- 
cerns for their porous nature. 

Consider one of the most 
recent versions of the pri- 
vate body rendered public 
—“sexting,” or sending nude 
photographs via text mes- 
sages. Did you allow the 
image to be taken on a cell 
phone? Did you send the 
image to ten of your very 
best friends? Just one? It 
doesn’t matter. The produc- 
tion and form of transmis- 
sion diminish the potential 
of an after-the-fact privacy 
claim. Our interest in joining 
virtual communities takes 
precedence over the cau- 
tion that reasonably accompanies the insecurity of these technologies. And con- 
sumers can take no comfort in the fact that Facebook and Google seem to adopt 
the best model of corporate citizenship as they negotiate their ownership of users’ 
information. The negotiations over how your information might be used become 
hot news-items-of-the-day but quickly fade from attention. They are more a cus- 
tomer-relations vehicle than a substantive engagement with consumer rights. 

The visible body is not the only body at risk. Its very matter is no less vulnera- 
ble. When the U.S. Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals ruled in United States v. 
Kincade (2004) that a parolee had to provide a DNA sample for CODIS—the 
national DNA databank—it was a harbinger of the era to come. The Ninth 
Circuit cited a Supreme Court case, California v. Greenwood (1988). In that case, 
the Court held that household trash left curbside for collection was not private 
property because it was effectively and purposefully turned over to a third party 
(the trash collectors). 

In his dissent from Kincade, Judge Alex Kozinski warned of the decision’s poten- 
tial reach, noting that “you can’t go anywhere without leaving a bread-crumb 
trail of DNA matter.” Thanks to twenty-first century science, even “garbage” 
DNA (naturally discarded matter like saliva, blood, hair, and skin particles) car- 
ries significant information about our genetic identities. Some “body’s” trash 
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can easily become our government's eviden- 
tiary treasure. 

The potential for harm does not lie only 
in what we purposefully or inadvertently 
discard. In our eager embrace of DNA an- 
cestry searches, we blithely swab our cheeks 
and send the sample through the mails, 
essentially cooperating in the public circu- 
lation of the most intimate dimensions of 
our identity. And those whose curiosity en- 
courages their cooperation with enterprises 
that promise to unlock our genetic code are 
no different from those who 
surrender their DNA to deter- 
mine, say, paternity. Whether 
it’s Maury or National Geo- 
graphic’s Human Genographic 
Project, you might just as well 
have turned over both your 
own genetic information and 
your family’s to any govern- 
ment entity that can prove a 
“special interest.” You may 
indeed learn some facts about 
your genetic makeup, but the 
government may use it in any 
way that it deems appropriate. 
And as the science advances, 
the material you sent in for 
one purpose may end up being 
used for something entirely 
different—from medical re- 
search for the public good to 
tracking down a suspected 
criminal in your family, using 
the very genetic markers you 
made available for discovery. 

Given the twenty-first cen- 
tury spectacles that already in- 
habit the virtual public square, as well as 
our increasingly eager, and arguably care- 
less, contribution to their content, the idea 
of “a right to privacy” is already greatly 
diluted. In twenty-five years, I predict its 
social traces will reveal only faint reminders 
of the right those previous centuries were 
vigorously determined to claim. @ 


Holloway, who holds appointments in English, 
law, and African & African American 
Studies, is at work on a new book, tentatively 
titled Private Bodies/Public Texts: Race, 
Gender, and a Narrative Bioethics. 
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eNOS CIENCE 


EARABLE 
ROBOTS 


By Miguel A.L. 
Nicolelis, 

Anne W. Deane Professor 
of neuroscience 


ne of the most exciting—and promising—areas of basic and applied research in modern 
neuroscience is the field of brain-machine interface (BMI). By creating a way to link living 
brain tissue to a variety of artificial tools, BMIs have made it possible for non-human pri- 
mates to use the electrical activity produced by hundreds of neurons, located in multiple 
regions of their brains, to directly control the movements of a variety of robotic devices, including 
prosthetic arms and legs. 

Over the past decade, neuroscientists at the Duke University Center for Neuroengineering 
(DUCN) have been leaders at the forefront of BMI research. Their work raises the hope that in the 
not-too-distant future, patients suffering from a variety of neurological disorders that lead to devas- 
tating levels of paralysis may be able to recover their mobility by harnessing their own brain impuls- 
es to directly control sophisticated neuroprostheses. 

Work at Duke and in laboratories around the world has provided many reasons to feel optimistic 
about this potentially revolutionary scenario in rehabilitation medicine. In 2003, we proved that, 
with the BMI, monkeys could make a robotic arm reach out and grasp objects simply by thinking 
about doing so. Just over a year ago, we demonstrated that a monkey could go even further: From 
the DUCN in Durham, the monkey was able to make a robot located halfway around the world 
walk on a treadmill by using her brain activity to control and guide it. 

But this is only the beginning. The success of these experiments demonstrates that by working at 
the convergence of multiple fields of inquiry (computer science, microelectronics, and robotics, for 
example), modern brain researchers are quickly acquiring the ability to translate major scientific 
breakthroughs into a variety of promising new clinical tools designed to assist patients. These 
results may well lead to major advances in mitigating the clinical effects of neurological dysfunc- 
tions caused by spinal-cord injuries or such conditions as Parkinson’s disease. 

For example, one of our recent studies using animals has led to the development of a new pros- 
thetic device that holds great potential for treating Parkinson’s disease. In our study, the new device 
was attached to the surface of the spinal cord in mice and rats that had depleted levels of dopamine 
and exhibited the impaired motor skills characteristic of the advanced stages of Parkinson’s disease. 
When the device was activated, the dopamine-depleted animals’ slow, stiff movements were 
replaced, within seconds, with the active motor behaviors of healthy animals. (The study is 
explained in detail in the March 20 cover article in the journal Science.) 
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The realization of this and other tech- 
nological advances over the next twenty- 
five years may well be accelerated by the 
Walk Again Project, an international con- 
sortium of leading research centers around 
the world organized by the DUCN. The Walk 
Again Project represents a new paradigm 
for scientific collaboration among the world’s 
academic institutions, bringing together a 
global network of science and technology 





experts, distributed among all the conti- 
nents, to achieve a key humanitarian goal. 

The project’s central goal is to develop 
and implement the first BMI capable of 
restoring full mobility to patients suffering 
from a severe degree of paralysis. This lofty 
goal will be achieved by building a neuro- 
prosthetic device that uses a BMI as its core, 
allowing the patients to capture and use 
their own voluntary brain activity to con- 
trol the movements of a full-body prosthetic 
device. This “wearable robot,” also known as 
an “exoskeleton,” will be designed to sus- 
tain and carry the patient’s body according 
to his or her mental will. 

In contributing their key intellectual 
assets and expertise to achieving such tran- 
scendent humanitarian feats, these scien- 
tists will once again prove the value of sci- 
ence as a fundamental agent of social trans- 
formation. @ 


Nicolelis is also professor of neurobiology, 
biomedical engineering, and psychology 
and codirector of the Duke Center for 
Neuroengineering. A native of Sado Paulo, 
Brazil, he received his M.D. and Ph.D. 

in neurophysiology from the University 

of Sao Paulo. He was named one of the 
“Scientific American 50” in 2004. He 
holds three U.S. patents. 
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RACE RELATION: 


HOLD THE HALLELUJAHS 


By Paula D. McClain, professor of political science 
and professor of public policy and African & African American Studies 


he mere fact that Barack Obama, a black man of mixed race, was elec 

President is a statement of how far the U.S. has come from its sin of sl 

ery and the stain of racism. But we should not delude ourselves it 

thinking that this milestone, as magnificent and wonderful as it is, sign 
the end of issues of race or racism in the U.S. 

President Obama won 52.9 percent of the vote and 365 electoral votes, a sign 
cant victory. Yet, we need to get behind those—and other—numbers to get at 
sense of whether we have progressed to the point that we can throw up our hat 
and shout, “Hallelujah!” 

Democratic candidates have consistently failed to receive the majority of t 
white vote. Obama was no different. The majority of whites nationally who vot 
voted for John McCain (55 percent to 43 percent). Obama’s proportion of the wh 
vote, however, was two percentage points higher than the white vote for John Ke 
(41 percent), so progress was made. Moreover, in some states—for examf 
California, Connecticut, and other traditionally Democratic states—a majority 
whites did vote for Obama. He was also able to pull a simple majority of white vot 
in traditionally Republican states, such as lowa and Colorado. 

In addition, although Obama lost the majority of white voters, he did carry 
majority of white voters (54 percent) in a particular demographic category: whi 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-nine. This is significant, as it might sig 
that younger whites—most of whom were raised in an era of integration and many 
whom have a racially diverse set of friends—were more likely to support a black n 
for President than were other cohorts of whites. This suggests that the future of r 
relations in the U.S. is slated for continued improvement over time. 

Obama’s presidency may help to improve race relations on another level, as w 
That the visual face of the U.S., domestically and internationally, is now a black f 
will make the presence of blacks and other individuals of color in certain occu 
tions, leadership roles, and other aspects of social and political life more natural ¢ 
commonplace. 

I remain cautious, however, in any broad predictions about the state of race re 
tions in twenty-five years because so many areas of structural inequality in the L 
have existed for so long. For example, data from the American Housing Survey, ¢ 
ducted annually by the Census Bureau, indicate that blacks with similar income é 
credit scores to whites are charged higher interest rates on mortgage loans and 
more likely to be pushed to the subprime mortgage market than are similarly situa 
whites. Given the recent collapse of the subprime market, the disparity in homeoy 
ership between whites (75.1 percent own homes) and blacks (47.4 percent 0 
homes) will be even greater. 

Disparities in the area of education are also startling. Data from the U.S. I 
partment of Education indicate that 72 percent of white students who graduate fr 
high school are “college ready,” compared with only 37 percent of black high-sch 
graduates. Moreover, the racial composition of a school is highly correlated with 1 
number of advanced placement (AP) courses offered and who occupies seats in th 
classes. Blacks and Latinos enroll in AP courses at half the rate of white students. 

In the area of health, blacks have consistently had higher infant-mortality ra 
(14 per 1,000) compared with whites (6 per 1,000). This gap has continued 
decades in a country with what some say is the best health-care system in the wo} 
Research on toxic-waste sites shows that these sites are more likely to be located 





areas with high concentrations of nonwhite populations and that 56 percent of those 
living within 1.5 miles of a toxic-waste site are nonwhite. 

Even this abbreviated list of challenges and concerns offers strong evidence that dis- 
parities are broad and deep. President Obama, if reelected in 2012, will have a total of 
only eight years to reverse structural inequalities developed over a far longer period of 
time. Even if he devotes all his attention and all the nation’s resources to addressing 
these inequities, which is not possible, much would remain to be done after he leaves 
office. And as the nation becomes increasingly multiracial over the next twenty-five 
years, the imperative to confront these inequities will be even more important if the 
nation is to continue moving forward. 

We must not be lulled into turning a blind eye to all that remains to be done. President 
Obama’s election was one important milestone on the long, steady march toward 
equality, but we still have miles to go. 








McClain is codirector of the Center for the 
Study of Race, Ethnicity, and Gender in the 
Social Sciences and just completed a two- 
year term as Academic Council chair. The 


fifth edition of her book Can We All Get 


Along? Racial and Ethnic Minorities in 
American Politics will be published in July. 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION 


BEYOND THE BASIC DIAGNOSIS 


By Nancy Andrews, 


odern” medical education is 


about to have an important 

birthday. In many ways, it began 

with the Flexner Report, which 
was published in 1910 by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
The Flexner Report was revolutionary in its 
assertion that medical practice should be 
based on scientific understanding. For the 
past ninety-nine years, most aspiring physi- 
cians have followed Flexner’s prescription of 
two years of preclinical science education, 
followed by two years of clinical experiences. 
In the 1960s, the Duke School of Medicine 
uniquely modified this formula by requiring 
only one year of didactic science education, 
allowing students to use the extra year for 
research. 

Biomedical science advanced rapidly over 
the twentieth century. Microorganisms were 
shown to be disease-causing agents, and new 
drugs and vaccines were discovered to com- 
bat them. Inborn errors of metabolism, dis- 
eases caused by a lack of specific enzymes, 
were described as genetic defects in the body’s 
biochemistry. Even protean mental illnesses 
were described with strict criteria and cata- 
logued accordingly. Throughout the decades, 
medical education focused on diseases as dis- 
crete, largely independent alterations of the 
human condition. Students were taught that 
a sick patient usually had one disease, but 
over time, might acquire additional diseases 
layered on top. 

A century after the Flexner Report, medi- 
cine and medical education are again under- 
going a transformation. Diagnosis is no longer 
binary; we can’t simply say one does, or does 
not, have a disease. A growth in the intes- 
tine, for example, may have features that fall 
anywhere along a spectrum, from entirely be- 
nign to precancerous, to cancerous, to met- 
astatic. In part owing to our ability to detect 
pathological processes early and follow them 
over time, medicine is becoming less disease- 
centered and more patient-centered. We can 
now examine a patient’s genes, use a rapidly 
expanding repertoire of genomic knowledge 
to predict whether she is at risk for medical 
problems, and take advantage of that genetic 





f Medicine and vice chancellor for academic affairs 


information. Although we do this now in 
rather primitive way, we’re learning fast. 
The Flexner Report also marked the start « 
an era in which allopathic medicine, based o 
the natural sciences, became more widel 
accepted than homeopathic, chiropractic, an 
osteopathic medicine. Here, too, old lines ar 


appreciate a complex blurring today, as we accept that tradition 
healing approaches can also be effective in pre 


gray scale of health moting wellness. Acupuncture is a good exan 
and un-health. ple—although poorly understood in scientifi 
terms, its benefits are now widely recognize 
by mainstream physicians. Approaches referre 
to as “alternative” or “integrative” medicine are increasingly being added to the moder 


Instead of relying on 
black-and-white 
definitions of a normal 
state and an il! state, 
medical students of 
the future will learn to 





physician’s treatment playbook. 

Medical students expecting their degrees in 2034 will understand how our bodie 
function in health and in disease far better than ever before. Traditional tests for che 
lesterol, blood sugar, and other indicators of well-being likely will be supplanted by com 
plex metabolomics and proteomics tests that monitor thousands, rather than dozens, « 
biochemical clues. The complex data sets developed through genomics, metabolomic 
proteomics, and other yet-to-be-defined “-omics” (a neologism referring to the totalit 
of a biological system) will allow physicians and patients to work together in unprece 
dented ways to predict an individual’s personal risk and prevent the onset of clinic: 


symptoms through preemptive lifestyle changes and proactive treatments. 
Increasingly, traditional x-rays and scans will be supplanted by imaging studies the 








jot only show the anatomical structure 
of our parts but also allow us to visual- 
ze the biological activities of the brain, 
yeart, and other organs in real time. 
Scientists will take advantage of futuris- 
ic approaches such as nanobiology, 
tructure-guided synthetic chemistry, and 
unction-guided synthetic biology to 
levelop designer medicines that have 
very precise, laser-like effects. It’s not 
yeyond imagination that we might 
-ven find ways to repopulate our bodies 
vith health-promoting, rather than 
lisease-promoting, germs. 
_ Instead of relying on black-and-white 
lefinitions of a normal state and an ill 
‘tate, medical students of the future 
vill learn to appreciate a complex gray 
cale of health and un-health. Rather 
han dealing with relatively late-stage 
isease complications, the emphasis 
ikely will be on preventing and revers- 
ng pathological processes before they 
ave a chance to do great harm. In 
act, it’s likely that the very terms 
health” and “disease” will be anachro- 
iisms twenty-five years from now. 
| For the Duke School of Medicine, 
his means giving our students more 
ppportunities to learn about human 
realth in settings where groundbreak- 
ng discoveries happen and are rapidly 
‘ranslated for clinical use. This future is 
nigh tech, certainly. But I hope that we 
will continue to admit students who 
tuly care about others and liberally 
share their skills and their intelligence. 
And | hope that no matter how ad- 
yanced medical technology gets, it will 
till be true that a simple touch—a 
loctor’s hand on a patient’s arm—will 
nave a very powerful effect, and that 
yur graduates will use that power gen- 
srously and compassionately. @ 





Andrews, who was dean for basic sciences 
ind graduate studies at Harvard Medical 
school from 2003 to 2007, is the first 
emale dean of a top-tier medical school. 
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OPTICAL WONDERS 


By David R. Smith, William Bevan Professor of electrical and computer engineering 


e recognize a material when we see it, though it’s a fuzzy sort of intuitive 

concept. A piece of glass or plastic would serve as an example of a mate- 

rial, as might a section of copper wiring or part of an aluminum can. 

When we make the assertion that a substance is a material, we have certi- 
fied that the substance has inherent physical properties from which we can assess how 
strong it is, how transparent or opaque it is, how well it conducts electricity, and so on. 
These properties are intrinsic, in the sense that if we cut or break the material into ever 
smaller pieces, all of the pieces will have identical physical properties. 

This broad description provides a good working definition of a conventional material. 
However, we can imagine a much wider class of engineered artificial materials formed by 
carefully arranging other, smaller objects together in prescribed patterns. The concept of 
an artificial material has a long and well-established history in materials science and 
engineering (consider concrete used to construct buildings or carbon-fiber composites 
used in automobiles and aircraft). The application of this concept to optics (the study of 
visible light) or, more broadly, electromagnetism (the study of the entire spectrum of 
light, including infrared, ultraviolet, x-rays, radio waves, and microwaves) over the past 
decade has resulted in spectacular and profound advances. 

There are at least two ways to make use of artificial materials. We can, for example, 
produce a material with properties unlike any found in nature. Alternatively, we can 
gain precise control over the properties of a material and vary them throughout a vol- 
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ume to create new devices. Two examples make clear the distinction: negative-index 
materials and invisibility cloaks. 

When rays of light, visible to us or not, penetrate a material, they bend. The amount 
they bend—or refract—is determined by the material’s index of refraction, an inher- 
ent physical property. In all conventional materials, the index of refraction is positive. 
However, there is no fundamental restriction that prevents a material’s index of refrac- 
tion from being negative—they just don’t happen to exist in nature. Russian physicist 
Victor Veselago predicted the possibility of negative refractive index materials in 
1968. His theory showed that if such materials were found, nearly all of electromagnet- 
ism and optics would be turned on its head! 

Veselago’s prediction was realized in 2000, when negative refraction was experimen- 
tally confirmed in an artificial material, demonstrating the power of engineered mate- 
rials to realize properties difficult or impossible to achieve with naturally occurring 
materials. To underscore their singularity, artificially structured materials are now gen- 
erally referred to as metamaterials, indicating they have properties beyond those that 
can be found in naturally occurring materials. 

Metamaterials enable us to control light in entirely new ways. For centuries, optical 
devices have concentrated on sculpting the surfaces of simple materials to control 
light. The lenses in eyeglasses, cameras, or telescopes, for example, are usually made 
from glass or plastics, relying on the shape of the front and back surfaces to bend light 
rays. Light bends at the first surface, travels in a straight line through the material, and 
bends again at the second surface. With metamaterials, we can use every bit of the lens 
material—not just the surfaces—to steer and manipulate light in unprecedented ways. 

As an example, our research team at Duke has designed an electromagnetic “invisi- 
bility cloak,” a structure that, with some limitations, can render an object, and itself, 
invisible from detection over a narrow band of wavelengths. The cloak is designed so 
that light waves striking it are channeled around an object “hidden” inside (picture 
water flowing around a rock in a stream) and then emerge on the other side, giving the 
appearance of uninterrupted continuity. 

But it gets much more exciting: In theory, we can build metamaterials so that they 
incorporate the means necessary to change or modulate their makeup, even after they 
have been constructed. The metamaterial elements that have commonly been 
employed for cloaks and other negative-index materials are actually composed of tiny 
electrical circuits, just as you might find in any electronic device. In principle, these 
metamaterial elements can have active components—like transistors or amplifiers— 
integrated into the design, allowing the material properties to be dynamically con- 
trolled. So, while the lens of today has its focal length and aperture fixed by geometry, 
the lens of tomorrow might be able to achieve a wide range of optical properties as the 
parameters of each constituent metamaterial circuit are tuned. 

A single metamaterial lens may be able to mimic thousands of lenses by individually 
addressing each of the underlying metamaterial elements, much in the same way that 
we control the properties of each of the thousands of pixels in a flat-screen television to 
produce an image. The result might be a single eyeglass lens that could be programmed 
for any type of vision and, at the same time, serve as a magnifying and zoom lens. 

As the science of metamaterials continues to draw from such fields as traditional 
optics, photonics, physics, materials engineering, electrical engineering, and nan- 
otechnology, the opportunities continue to expand. If the past decade has been an 
indication, we have much to look forward to in the coming twenty-five years! @ 








Smith, who is also a visiting professor in the physics department at Imperial College, London, 
received his B.S. and Ph.D. in physics from the University of California at San Diego. While a 
postdoctoral researcher there, he demonstrated the first negative-index material, leading to the 
development of the field of metamaterials. His work was twice named among the “Top Ten 
Breakthroughs” by Science magazine, in 2004 and 2006, while metamaterial cloaking was 
selected as one of the “Top Ten Emerging Technologies” by Technology Review in 2007. 
Smith was named one of the “Scientific American 50” researchers and policymakers in 2006. 
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MORE AND LES! 


ART WILL BE....2009-203 


Art will be more principled, less cynic: 
more contemplative, less impetuous; 
more introspective, less spectacular; 
more accommodating, less belligerent; 
more accountable, less self-interested; 
more expressive, less conceptual; 
more psychic, more and more; 

more aesthetic, less kitschy; 

more poetic, less theoretical; 

more cosmopolitan, less nationalistic; 
more local, less global. 


There will be increased attention to depth« 
content over spectacle. 


Art will be individualistic, yet less 
self-sufficient; 

relational, yet less interpersonal; 

soulful, yet not less cerebral; 

techno-corporeal, yet not less 
phenomenological; 

about animals, yet less about an anima 

environmental, yet less about nature; 

more about violence, more and more; 

proficient, yet less expert; 

unusual and stubbornly determined, 
yet less skilled; 

more about labor, yet less about work; 

more about race, yet less about racism. 


There will be increased attention to soci 
ization and the mechanics of emotion. 


Art will include more drawings, 
more prints; 
more paintings, more collages; 
more architecture, fewer sculptures; 
more performance, more theatrical 
productions; 
more installation, fewer earthworks; 
more photography, video, and multi- 
media, more and more, more and m« 
more animation and film, more and m 
more virtual reality, avatars, 
and hypermedia, more and more; 
more archives, fewer books; 
more artists, fewer curators; 
more specialists, fewer public. 


There will be an increase in the visualizat 
of trauma and need. 





By Kristine Stiles, professor of contemporary art 





Artists will attend more & more to human/ 
animal interfaces; 

genomics, genetics & telematics; 

micro & macro technology from Nano & 
Endo to the Very Large Array; 

neuro & cognitive sciences, the neurobiology 
of vision & the engineering of visual 
technologies; 

robotics in culture, medicine, industry & space; 

exploration of the oceans & dynamic 
social systems related to quantum & 
chaos theory; 

military industrial, congressional, 
informational, communicational com- 
plex & Paul Virilio’s Pure War (1983); 

surveillance & the semiotics of advertising 
& the media; 

global economies, exchange & exploitation; 

all feminisms, genders & sexual identities; 

all spiritual & religious philosophies & 
questions of conscience & consciousness. 


There will be an increase in creativity, rather 
than mere production. 


Art will be more aesthetic, less ironical: 

more on the peripheries, less in centers; 

more unified and include more and 
more diversity; 

more collaborative, less connected; 

more erotic, less pornographic; 

more real, less symbolic; 

more sentient, less self-consciously political; 

more socialist, less capitalist; 

more questioning, less certain; 

more sober, less earnest. 


There will be an increase in all scholarship 
on world art. @ 


Drawing by Dan Perjovschi. 


Ae of Vee 
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Stiles, who is director of under- 
graduate studies for the depart- 
ment of art, art history, and 
visual studies, conducts research 
on performance and other 
experimental art. Dan Perjovschi 
is a Romanian artist whose work, 
along with that of his wife, 

Lia Perjovschi, was featured in 
a 2007-08 retrospective at the 
Nasher Museum of Art. Stiles 
curated the retrospective and 
commissioned the artwork/text 
that accompanies this poem. 
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RIMINAL LAW 


URDEN OF TRUTH 


ohn Balint is charged with murder. 
Balint claims self-defense. He tes- 
tifies that he honestly thought the 
man he killed was threatening him 
ith a gun. The evidence at the trial shows 
at the man was not armed. The issue for 
e jury is whether Balint honestly but also 
asonably believed the dead man had a 
n. In rebuttal, the prosecutor offers the 
sults of the Brain Electrical Oscillations 
gnature (BEOS) test performed on Balint. 
his closing argument, the prosecutor asks 
e jury: “So, which do you believe, Mr. 
lint’s buzzing brain or his lying eyes?” 

In twenty-five years, this question may be 
remarkable in criminal trials around the 
rid. 

In June 2008, a judge in India convicted a 
man of murdering her former fiancé, 
sed in part on evidence generated by the 
OS test. According to the neuroscientist 
o invented BEOS, the technology is 
pable of identifying, through electrical 
tivity in the region of the brain where 
emories are stored, events that a person 
actually experienced or conduct in which 
he person has engaged. 

In the case of the woman in India who was 
mvicted using BEOS, investigators hooked 
r to the machine through electrodes 
tached to her head and read aloud to her 
at they thought had happened on the 
ght her former fiancé was killed. As the 
oman sat silently, listening as the facts 
re read to her, regions of her brain lit up. 
e judge who convicted her concluded 
at the test demonstrated the woman had 
xperiential knowledge” that only the 
[ler would have had. 

|When | first heard about a person being 
nvicted of murder using the BEOS test, I 
sumed the test was some type of fake lie 
tector concocted to obtain a confession 
m the woman. Stories abound about po- 
e investigators using fake lie detectors. 
e version of the story is that investiga- 
ts place a colander on the head of their 
spect with wires connected to the office 
pying machine. Whenever the suspect 


y James E. Coleman Jr., JohnS. Bradway Professor of the practice of law 







PAD 


gives a “wrong” answer, one of the investi- 
gators hits the print button and the “lie 
detector” spits out a copy that reads: “He’s 
lying.” Eventually, the suspect confesses. 

Whether BEOS turns out to be a fake lie 
detector remains to be seen. Although a com- 
mittee of government-appointed experts 
concluded that the BEOS technology is 
“unscientific,” it is gaining a foothold as an 
investigatory tool in several Indian states. 

American researchers currently are trying 
to perfect brain-scan lie detectors, using 
electroencephalogram (EEG) and magnetic 
resonance imaging (MRI) technologies. 
One neuroscientist used “brain fingerprint- 
ing” to show that an Oklahoma death-row 
inmate who claimed to be innocent did not 
have knowledge of several key facts about 
the murder for which he was convicted. 
Ultimately, however, the court summarily 
rejected the uncorroborated test results as 
legally insufficient, and the inmate was sub- 
sequently executed. 

I doubt that BEOS, brain fingerprinting, 
or other types of brain-scanning lie detec- 
tors will be accepted anytime soon in crimi- 
nal trials in this country; the constitutional 
obstacles will be great, and courts generally 
are suspicious of lie detectors and truth se- 
rum. But an interdisciplinary group at Duke 
has been formed to consider the feasibility 
of using neurobiology to identify false and 
unreliable testimony. Such technology might 
be useful in a wrongful-conviction investi- 
gation, for example, to demonstrate with 
more conventional corroborating evidence 
that a witness who recants childhood testi- 
mony of sexual abuse is telling the truth. Or 
that an eyewitness whose unreliable testi- 
mony put an innocent person on death row 
could not have seen the homicide. 

Twenty-five years from now, which are 
you going to believe: his buzzing brain or his 
lying eyes? @ 


Coleman is director of the Duke Center for 
Criminal Justice and Professional Responsibil- 
ity and codirector of the Duke Law Wrongful 
Convictions Clinic. 


COREE CESS VOR lS 


GAME PLAN 


By Mike Krzyzewski, 
head coach, men’s basketball 


feel privileged to have been a part 
of Duke for nearly thirty years and, 
of course, throughout these twen- 
ty-five years of Duke Magazine. For 
me, and my family, Duke is home. 

It is difficult to say how the next 
twenty-five years will change college 
athletics. The changes will likely be nu- 
merous, both on the national scale and 
within our institution, but the nature 
of these changes is nearly impossible to 
predict. What I do know is that there 
will be change. What | hope is that some 
things don’t change. 

So, for me, there is more meaning in 
discussing the things that Duke athlet- 
ics will not change. In the face of the 
perpetual flux that occurs in most in- 
dustries, and certainly in higher educa- 
tion, my goal for Duke would be to 
never change the fundamentals of who 
we are, of what makes Duke a great in- 
stitution for learning. That means re- 
cognizing the fundamental values that 
make up the Duke identity and saying 
that, no matter how our environment 
changes, these are the things that will 
remain steadfast. 

In the fall of 2006 and in the wake of 
great adversity at Duke, our athletics 
department developed a list of nine 
principles that define Duke athletics 
—the things that are essential to who 
we are. A crowd of 850 student-ath- 
letes, coaches, and administrators gath- 
ered in Cameron Indoor Stadium to lis- 
ten as those principles were, one by 
one, revealed by former Duke student- 
athletes, alumni who represent great 
success stories in their respective fields. 
The words we selected to define us are: 
education, respect, integrity, diversity, 
sportsmanship, commitment, loyalty, 
accountability, and excellence. Duke 
athletics is all of these things. Without 
any one of them, we lose sight of who 
we collectively are. 

Things change. There is no doubt 
about that. And neither people nor 
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institutions can be naive about that reality. 
In fact, change can be a terrific thing. It 
can make you better, it can help you iden 
tify limits and break through them, it can 
lift you to a higher level. Being adaptable 
allows you to take advantage of a changing 
environment. Duke will plan to be adapt- 
able in many ways, but not in our dedica- 
tion to the values we have identified as our 
foundation. 

As I personally embark on my next twenty- 
five years, | know that my role at the uni- 


versity will change, too. But, for my family 
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and me, Duke will continue to be home. And my goal for myself is the same as my go; 
for the future of Duke athletics, that | maintain and strengthen who I am and the star 
dards I hold dear in the face of the many changes that will occur around me. 

My hope is that everyone who has been touched and made better by Duke Unive: 
sity and Duke athletics will insist upon giving back to our great institution. Two of th 
best ways to do this are to continue to live lives based on those nine principles the 
were ingrained in us during our time at Duke, and to remain active in life at the un 
versity. If we can make this commitment, the student-athletes of tomorrow will k 
reminded of what Duke has always been and, together, we will remain insistent upo 
what Duke will always be. @ 


Krzyzewski has won three national championships in nearly three decades as men’s basket- 
ball coach. He led Team U.S.A. to Olympic gold at the 2008 Beijing games. 





DBA DERSHIP 


ADAPTIVE 
NTERDEPENDENCE 


3y Alma Blount, director of the Hart 
sadership Program and lecturer in public policy 


eadership is a word that holds 
great yearning. We wait for it. We 
wish for it. We study it and keep 
our fingers crossed that it comes 
ur way. But good leadership in twenty- 
ve years won’t be different from what it is 
ght now, or from what it was 2,500 years 
x0. It is right in front of us, ready for us to 
re. There is an ordinary quality to it. 
eadership is ours when we choose to prac- 
ce it. Though the activity of leadership 
\ay not be easy, its essence is simple and 
ure. Leadership is about being present. 
Being present involves seeing deeply 
ito things as they are, becoming adept at 
-ading complex contexts, and developing 
1 instinct for when and how to raise diffi- 
alt questions. Especially when our atten- 
on is directed to public life, being present 
‘quires “inner work”—reflective space to 
altivate equanimity in the midst of com- 
eting demands, and to keep distractions 
- bay. Inner work allows us to hone an 
istinct for when to go against the grain, 
ow to pace the turbulence, and how to 
efy expectations in healthy ways that 
aild adaptive capacity in groups, institu- 
ons, and social systems. This is sobering 





Vhat we will need are people who can exercise unglamorous, garden-variety leadership. 


ork, yet there is also great freedom in 
arning to take this kind of responsibility. 
|Who could possibly know what our cir- 

fimstances will be in twenty-five years? 

\fe is giving us constant clues right now 
out how we must adapt. But I do have 
nches about what we may face a quarter- 
ntury from now. 


I believe that the truth of our interdependence will no longer be avoidable. We will 
encounter increasing complexity in every direction. Daily life will continually con- 
front us with difficult issues of diversity and value conflicts. And the principles and 
practices of sustainability will no longer be the purview of a few. Sustainability will be 
the core necessity and context of life for all of us. 

So, what we will need are people who can exercise unglamorous, garden-variety 
leadership in multiple directions to help us reexamine our values, learn new habits, 
and find new ways of doing business. 
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Leadership can help us do these 
things by fostering collective learning. 


Skillful leadership mobilizes people to 


learn their way to the next stage of 


adaptation. The learning process itself, 
which is inherently improvisational 
builds the 


and experiential, self-re- 


liance and resilience of the group. 
Leadership calls us to common purpose 
so we can create what Rabbi Jonathan 
Sacks calls “fellowships of joint respon- 
sibility.” In dealing with differences, 


the leadership art is to become an 


excellent “border crosser,” to help all of 


us simultaneously become more fully 
who we are, and at the same time, build 
a bigger “we.” 

Leadership can also help by teaching 
us to dive into the difficult. Leadership 
is about learning to work productively 
with value conflicts, and to see them as 
central resources in the problem-solv- 
ing process. It requires much patience 
and courage. The art of leadership is 
cutting through complexity in order to 
locate what is simple, clear, integrative, 
and unifying. 

Finally, leadership can help us find 
satisfaction and staying power in “just 
doing the work.” We are all being called 
to practice interdependence, to commit 
ourselves to something far larger than 
our individual lives. If we accept the 
call and engage in the practice and pay 
attention, we are bound to cultivate 
insight along the way. And if we devel- 
op a little wisdom, it will come from 
the ordinary, daily quality of our com- 
mon commitment. Although this lead- 
ership work is urgent and uncertain, it 
may bring us the hopeful joy that comes 
from living in “the homeland of inter- 
woven pronouns,” as Mexican poet Oc- 
tavio Paz called it—the place “where | 
am you are us.” @ 


Blount teaches on the topics of civic 
participation, grassroots politics, systems 
analysis, and problem solving within 
organizations . 
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> LUDENT Lite 


GOODBYE BOCKS. 
HELLO QUIDDITGr 


By Sue Wasiolek, assistant vice president for student affairs and dean of students 


tudent life at Duke in 2034? At 

first, | thought it rather difficult 

even to begin to imagine. But, up- 

on reflection, | realized it should 
not be that great of a challenge; | have 
been at Duke and have watched this 
place change for more than thirty-five 
years. So, as I reflect on the past, I will 
try to anticipate the future: 

¢ Duke will have won multiple bowl 
games and national championships. As a 
result, students will continue to love 
Duke football and basketball, especially 
since both David Cutcliffe and Mike 
Krzyzewski will still be coaching here. In 
addition, Duke will be the first national 
champion in a new coed varsity sport: 
Quidditch! 

e Students will have to camp out to se- 
cure a space in the parking lots for tradi- 
tional tailgating before football games. 
Tailgating as we’ve come to know it will 
have died. 

e With a welcome shift in the econo- 
my, Duke students will finally be living in 
the New Campus; in fact, it will be 
referred to as the “Not So New Campus.” 

e Student organizational meetings will 
take place online. There will no longer be 
any need to reserve classroom space. 

e Similarly, with Duke going global, 
many more classes will be online. 

e Wilson Recreation Center will have 
doubled in size and will still be over- 
crowded! A new rec center will exist on 
the New Campus, as will outdoor playing 
fields. The number of club sports teams 
will have doubled. 

¢ The Chronicle will still be published 
ona daily basis, but will be available only 
online. 

¢ There will be plenty of parking be- 
cause students will no longer bring their 
cars to campus. Buses will not be needed, 
either. Instead, with the total greening of 
Duke, everyone will ride a bike. 

¢ Shooters II, a notorious off-campus 





















nightclub, will no longer exist, as it 
have lost its liquor license. In its plac 
will be a giant smoothie bar, Quenchei 
Il, with meditation, massage, acupunctun 
and yoga. 

¢ Perkins and Lilly libraries will b 


pus-wide social events. With all researe 
being done online, books will no long 
be needed. 

¢ GPS systems will allow all membe 
of the Duke community to know w 
every other member of the Duke comm 
nity is at any time. The Duke Commun 
ty Standard will include a new violation 
Disabling your personal GPS so that yo 
can run and hide will not be permitted. 

¢ Duke will be completely smoke-free 

e The entire Bryan Center will be di 
voted to the Refectory, currently th 
“sreen” dining option at the divinity ar 
law schools. With students more focusé 
on health and nutrition, the Refector 
will be the only eatery on campus, supe 
seding all fast-food options—except ft 
Pauly’s and Joseph’s hot dogs. 

e The campus will be as vibrant 
beautiful as ever, with students studyir 
on the quads and the Bryan Center pla 
always picking up their trash. 

e Students from the University + 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill will t 
trekking to Durham, primarily to tal 
advantage of all the cool events af| 
activities taking place downtown. 

¢ Dean Gerald Wilson will still be th 
prelaw adviser, preparing to celebrate F 


100th birthday. @ 











Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. ’94, 

known on campus as “Dean Sue,” is co- 
author of Getting the Best Out of College 
published in 2008. 


Go behind the scenes of the 
photo shoots with Duke Photography: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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SPORTS 





FACULTY/RESEARCH/ACADEMICS 


HLM af 10 NU 





STUDENT LIFE 


1984 1985 


Search fo 


successor f 


resident Terry Sanford’s 


egtll> Site preparation begins on Asiatic 
The Ni rk Times Magazine runs | Arboretum, largest-ever addition to the 
tory about “hot” colleges featuring Duke Sarah P. Duke Gardens 
on the cover | st 
|! IKE | Chapel to protest South Africa apartheid: 
" Senior Susan Cook says her great-grand- 
uncle, Julian Abele, principal architect of 
| West Campus and an African American, 
would have supported the protest 


veW 


Duke announces five 
year, $200 million 
capital campaign 























Duke Magazine 
replaces Jhe Alumni 
Register 
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uke Chapel celebrates 50th anniversary 











Rising junior Nancy Hogshead wins one U.S. News & World 


silver and three gold medals in Summer Report and The 

Olympics in Los Angeles Washington Post 

Track and cross-country coach Al Buehler cite Duke athletics 
for exemplary stu- 


Serves as assistant manager and coach for 
U.S. men’s track-and-field team at the 
Olympics; he'd played the same role in 1972 


dent-athletes 












| As newly named provost, Phillip Griffiths Duke becomes one 
begins extensive faculty-recruitment pro- of two hospitals to 
| gram, concentrating in the humanities | conduct the first = 
Women’s Studies program established | human clinical trials 
sis Tae of the ADS drug AZT. SFT 
Master of Arts in Liberal Studies program of S 
established Religion professors e 
| Ericand Carol Meyers 
Assistant professor of forestry and engineer- | serve as academic 


ing Kenneth Reckhow uses risk analysis to 
Study PCBs in the Great Lakes 


Mechanical engineer and materials science 
professor Franklin Cocks develops light- 
weight metal alloys for use in proposed 
space station 


| consultants and writers for nine-part PBS 
series Heritage: Civilization and the Jews 


Joseph M. Bryan donates $10 million to 
establish Alzheimer’s research center 


Associate professor of computer science 
Alan W. Biermann and colleagues 
develop VIPS (Voice Interactive Processing 
System), a voice- and touch-activated 

| computer system 


Terry Sanford sends “avuncular” letter to Central Campus enhancements include 
Cameron Crazies, asking them to clean up 


| their language and acquire a touch of class 


Last undergraduate class graduates fromthe | Debut of the 
| nursing school Duke Card 
First study-abroad 
program in the Soviet 
Union offered 





H. Keith H. Brodie becomes seventh president 


dents build shantytown on steps of Duke 





Alill 








1986 


| South African bishop Desmond Tutu speaks 


in Duke Chapel, compares his country’s 
Struggle with apartheid to America’s civil 
rights movement 


Board of trustees votes to divest its holding: 
in companies that invest in South Africa 


Hundreds of protestors object to speech by 


| Nicaraguan contra leader Adolfo Calero in 

| Page Auditorium; Calero’s visit was part of é 
| lobbying effort to seek public support for 

| increased military aid 









Men’s soccer team wins Duke's fi inst NC (h AA 
championship j 


Former football coach Wallace Wade 
hired in 1931, he coached the 1938 



















Research by the Center for the Study of 
Aging and Human Development indicates 
| that baby boomers will be committing 
suicide “at a shocking rate” beginning in 
201), when they begin turning 65 


VAs 
~% N 








nN 
: 
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Drinking age raised to 21 


swimming pool, Uncle Harry’s 
convenience store en 


9: shantytown, Duke University Archives; 1986: Wallace Wade, Duke University Archives 





987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


mencement speaker Ted Koppel President Ronald Reagan presents Dancer Mikhail Baryshnikov makes his Center for Documentary Photography | East Campus library becomes Lilly 


S television a “Tower of Babel... 
oducing] a daily parody of democ- 
in which everyone's opinion is 
yrded equal weight regardless 
‘ubstance or merit” 


jdarin, a member of the rare 

‘ippine primate family Jarsius syrich- 

1s born at the Duke Primate Center 

doms are sold for the first time in 
ersity stores 









Spurrier, former head coach of 
a Bay Bandits, hired as football 


% 


/ Olympic Festival held at Duke 
t Triangle locations, providing 
to 1988 Olympics through 


ing evens 
l 





)p’s English department gains 

onal attention for its prominent 
elty hires, becoming “the talk of the 
lary establishment,” according to 


i Chronicle of Higher Education 



















\))clate professors of engineering 
i Biswas and Eric Pas develop an 
‘itronic inspection system to check 


fal safety of bridges 


| Graduate and Professional 

tient Association initiates annual 

Un Abele Awards and Recognition 
juet, and commissions portrait of 

ite, now hanging on the first floor 
¢ Allen Building 


















15-minute anti-drug speech in Cameron 
Indoor Stadium; more than 400 protest 


J. Walter Thompson, nation’s oldest 
advertising agency, donates its archives 
to Duke; collection includes more than 1.5 
million print advertisements and scripts 
from radio shows dating from the 1920s 


University returns money and paintings 
pledged by David Bloom ’85 after SEC 
investigation reveals he used clients’ 
funds for personal expenses 


Edmund “Eddie” Cameron, head basket- 
ball coach, namesake of Cameron Indoor 
Stadium, and one of ACC’s founders, dies 





Safely and Beautifully 
Laundered with LUX 


Yor washing those dunt, Giny. cobsurfal this 





‘ae pare 





E 
~harmlenly } | 


of the seap ding to the fbn apd rot 
‘wall make the garment clean and fresh 





Duke researchers Gertrude Elion Hon. ’91 
and George Hitchings Hon. 82 share 
Nobel Prize in medicine for developing 
lifesaving drugs (childhood leukemia, 
gout, malaria), antiviral agents (AIDS), 
and medicine to prevent rejection of 
transplanted organs 


Academic Council approves plan requir- 
ing each university department to add at 
least one black professor by 1993 or 
document its efforts to do so 


Pamela B. Gann J.D. 73 becomes the first 
woman and Duke law graduate to be 
named dean of the law school 


John M.J. Madey, credited with develop- 
ing the free-electron laser, lured from 
Stanford to join the physics department 





The Duke Women’s Handbook, written by 
and for women students, distributed to 
all freshman women 


dramatic debut in adaptation of Franz 
Kafka’s Metamorphosis 


Soap opera One Life to Live films on 
campus, followed by shooting of movie 
The Handmaid's Tale 


More than 200 members of Duke family 
attend reunion to celebrate a century of 
involvement with the university 


Dedication of R. David Thomas Center at 
Fuqua School of Business 


Coach Steve Spurrier’s football team ties 
for the ACC championship with the 
University of Virginia 


Senior basketball player Danny Ferry 
named men’s ACC and Naismith College 
Player of the Year 












Academic Council approves recommen- 
dations by task force on university gov- 
ernance calling for greater faculty 
involvement in decision-making 


Engineering school dean Earl Dowell and 
fellow members of Air Force Scientific 
Advisory Board charged with determin- 
ing viability of X-30 Aero-Space Plane, 
which combines space shuttle with 
Supersonic airliner 





Debut of Project BUILD (Building Under- 
graduate Life in Durham) 


Student Maurice Rothschild, self-pro- 
claimed member of European royalty, 
turns out to be 37-year-old Mauro Cortez, 
who comes under investigation by FBI 
for fraud; students print T-shirts declar- 
ing “I Lent Money to Maurice” 

















| in Blomquist Garden of 


expands to Center for Documentary 
Studies with $5 million endowment 
grant from Lyndhurst Foundation 


Sarah P. Duke Gardens staff members 

realize that 36th parallel of latitude runs 
through West Campus and the south end 
of the gardens, place directional marker 





Native Plants 


For fourth time in university’s history, 
men’s basketball team reaches NCAA 
finals; loses to UNLV 103-75 


Duke researchers discover a gene that 
increases people’s risk of developing 
most common kind of Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease, showing for the first time that it 
can be inherited 


Associate professor of chemistry Michael 
Pirrung discovers compound that pre- 
vents flowers from wilting, by blocking 
production of ethylene; applications 
include genetically altered plants that 
don’t spoil quickly 


$12.5 million CRAY-YMP supercomputer 
installed in Research Triangle Park for 
use by local universities 


The Duke Review debuts, joins nation- 
wide consortium of conservative campus 
newspapers 


Three undergraduates 

pose for Playboy’s 

“Girls of the ACC” issue 

(only one bares all) i / 


9} Julian Abele portrait by William Alton Pinkney III / Duke University Archives; 1988: print advertisement, Rare Book, Manuscript and Special Collections 
iby; 1999: Baryshnikov, Les Todd; X-30, NASA / nasaimages.org; 1990: Lisa M. Logan, The Durham Bull Pen; 1994: Lilly Library, Jim Wallace 
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Library in honor of Ruth Lilly, who was 


| encouraged by niece Irene “Renie” Lilly 
| McCutchen ’62 and other family mem- 
| bers to donate $2.5 million for the 

| library's renovation 









School of the Environment opens, 
incorporating School of Forestry, 
Environmental Studies, 
and the Marine Lab 





Men’s basketball team wins its first 
national championship, defeating Kansas 
72-65 


| The Chronicle runs a paid ad by a nation- 
| al group denying the Holocaust, sparking 











debate on First Amendment rights, 


| editorial responsibility, and the promo- 
| tion of anti-Semitism under the guise of 


historical revisionism 


| Course registration through ACES 


(Automated Computer Enrollment 
System) begins 


| Vice president for student affairs William 
| J. Griffith ’50 retires after a 41-year career 
| at Duke 





Third-year law student Marjorie Vincent 
crowned Miss America 


Tonya Robinson becomes first African 
American elected president of student 
government 
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992: Reynolds F 





Founders’ Day speech 
by Reynolds Price ‘55 
bemoans a lack of 
intellectualism at Duke, 
cites “prevailing cloud 
of indifference, of fre 
quent hostility, toa 
thoughtful life.” 


Dean of the Chapel William Willimon, 

charged with examining campus culture, 
issues damning report, “We Work Hard, 
We Play Hard” 








Men’s basketball team defeats Michigan 


| 75-51 in finals of the NCAA tournament, 


becoming the first team in 19 years to win 
back-to-back championships 





Physiology professor Knut Schmidt-Nielsen 
awarded International Prize for Biology for 
his discoveries, which include findings on 
how gulls can thrive on seawater and how 
camels can survive without water 


Duke Comprehensive Cancer Center develops 
nation’s first outpatient bone-marrow trans- 
plantation program 


$2 million Positron Emission Topography 
(PET) scanner allows medical center physi- 
clans to “see” the chemistry of brain tumors, 
diseased heart tissue, and neural processes 
of mentally ill 


Perkins Library's 4 millionth volume is not a 
book at all; The English Poetry Full-Text 
Database \s four CD-ROMs of works from the 
7th through 19th centuries 





25TH ANNIVERSARY EDITION 

















1993 


Nannerl 0. Keohane becomes Duke's eighth 


and first female president 


Medical center embarks on flurry of new 
onstruction: Medical Sciences Researct 
suilding, a complete renovation of Duke 
Clinic, additions to the Morris Building f 
cancer care and research, new Children’s 
Jealth Center, new ambulatory-care build- 
ng, and new parking garages 




















James B. Duke’s only daughter, Doris 
Juke, dies 











Charles “Lefty” Driesell 54, credited with 
starting the nationwide tradition of Midnight 
Madness, is inducted into Duke’s Sports Hall 
of Fame; at Duke he played center under 
coach Harold Bradley 


Law professors Jefferson Powell and 
Robinson Everett argue opposing sides in 
U.S. Supreme Court case involving 
Congressional redistricting in North Carolina 


| Writer and feminist Sallie Bingham endows 
| a position for a permanent women’s studies 
archivist at Perkins Library 


Women’s studies becomes an undergradu- 


| ate major 


Connection Machine (M-5 purchased by 
computer science department; the “mas- 


| Sively parallel” supercomputer allocates 


tasks to many processors to complete the 
work more quickly 


New honor code requires students to con- 
front anyone they see cheating and report 
the incident to the class instructor and 
appropriate dean 


Duke student team wins first place in presti- 


| gious William Lowell Putnam Mathematical 


Competition, a feat repeated in 1996 and 
2000 































1994 


$4],000-square-foot Levine Science Research 
Center, largest building in Duke’s history, 
opens for interdisciplinary research; Institute 
for Policy Sciences and Public Affairs moves 
to new building, renamed the Terry Sanford 
Institute of Public Policy 


Craftsman Dieter Goldkuhle, who worked 

on the National Cathedral in Washington, 
begins painstaking process of removing, 
cleaning, restoring, and reinstalling stained- 
glass windows in Duke Chapel 





Women’s soccer team upsets UNC 3-2, 
defeating the 12-time national champions in 
Chapel Hill during regular season play 


Olympic gold medalist Nancy Hogshead ’86 
becomes first woman inducted into Duke’s 
Sports Hall of Fame 


Board of trustees denies second and final 
appeal of negative tenure decision for politi- 
cal science assistant professor Timothy 


| Lomperis A.M. ’78, Ph.D. ’81, ending contro- 


versial three-and-a-half-year case 


Project WILD (Wilderness Initiatives 
for Learning at Duke) celebrates 20th 


anniversary 
















1995 


School of the Environment renamed 
Nicholas School of the Environment 
$20 million gift from Peter M. Nichol 
and Ginny Lilly Nicholas '64 


University receives $10 million for re 
from Doris Duke estate 


Duke anno 
decision to 
4 benefits to 
sex domes 
partners 






Men's soccer team defeats fot 
defending national champions 
Virginia Cavaliers in 

the NCAA semifinals, 

but falls to Wisconsin @ 
in the championship 
match 









Duke and Princeton researchers gen 
first clear images of the human lunt 
magnetic resonance imaging (MRI), 
ising better diagnosis and treatmen 
lung disorders such as emphysema 
asthma 


Duke psychologists show alcohol se’ 
disrupts biochemical process associ 
with memory formation in young a} 
with implications for health policy 4 
aimed at underage drinking 


Fuqua School of Business launches 
M.B.A. 


Freshman Focus program, small-grd 
learning experiences built around ¢ 
themes, institutionalized with 10 co 
clusters 


| 
Freshman class is housed on East 
The Chronicle goes high tech, la 1 


online version that can be found uy 
grams such as Mosaic, Netscape, 0} 










dd; Knut Schmidt-Nielson, Jim Wallace; 1993: Nan Keohane, Chris Hildreth; 1994: chapel window, Chris Hildreth; Project WILD, Megan Morr; 1995: Doris Duke, Duke University Archi 





1996 












urricane Fran hits campus; damage 
includes more than 300 downed trees 
University begins major project to 
parade recreational facilities; Brodie 
Recreational Center opens on East 
ampus, planning begins for similar 
enter on West Campus 


-Duke-Durham Neighborhood 
‘Partnership founded 

Kenan Program in Ethics established 
with grant from William R. Kenan 
haritable Trust 


il. 
| 








Assistant women’s soccer coach 

arla Overbeck co-captains U.S. 
women’s soccer team in its debut as 
n Olympic sport 

‘unior Jeremy Kahn wins NCAA cham- 
jonship in fencing 






! 
aW professor Walter Dellinger 
\ppointed U.S. Solicitor General 


jermatologist James Grichnik pioneers 
jse of CD-ROM technology to preserve 
hotographic records of high-risk 
jatients’ skin, the better to detect 

he earliest signs of melanoma 















| ke jumps to fourth place in 
|S News & World Report college 
inkings 
















| Researchers show that 


1997 





Debut of new 
Brombaugh 
organ in Duke 
Chapel, a pre- 
18th-century 
Italianate 
design that 


duces the sound 
of organ music 
from over 300 
years ago 


Senior Heather Sue Mercer files lawsuit 
against Duke and head football coach 
Fred Goldsmith, claiming she was not 
given a fair chance to try out for place- 
kicker 


2 Avery 
Kreedom 
a 





Two-day symposium marks 50th 


anniversary of historian John Hope 
Franklin’s landmark book, From Slavery 
to Freedom 


working mothers have 
higher stress-hormone 
levels than working 
women who are not 
mothers, increasing 
their risk of heart 
attacks and other g 
health problems ie 


v 


LGBT group Gothic Queers paints East 
Campus bridge for National Coming Out 
Week; facilities and management 
department whitewashes messages, 
sparking accusations of university 
censorship 


)99: Peter Lange, Leanora Minai; 2000: Shane Battier, Duke Sports Information 


| 


faithfully repro- | 













| 
| 
| 
| 





1998 


Terry Sanford, Duke’s president from 
1970 to 1985, dies; he is buried in the 
crypt in Duke Chapel 


$1.5 billion Campaign for Duke launched 
Duke University Health System created 


| through partnerships with Durham 


Regional Hospital, Raleigh Community 
Hospital, and other health-care providers | 


Junior Vanessa Webb wins the women’s 
NCAA singles tennis championship 


Joe Alleva succeeds Tom Butters as 
athletics director 





Poet and playwright George Elliott 
Clarke, assistant professor of English, is 
awarded the inaugural Portia White 
Prize, one of Canada’s arts awards, for 
his artistic achievement 


| National Institutes of Health grants Duke 





| $4.3 million to study the herbal depres- 


sion “remedy” St. John’s wort, the first | 
large-scale test of a health-food store 
product 










Commencement speaker George H.W. 
Bush tells graduates that most important 
global dangers are international terror- 
ism, Islamic fundamentalism, spread of 
chemical and biological weapons, and 
“narco-traffickers” 


Mother Jones magazine ranks Duke as 
America’s most activist school 





96: weather map, National Weather Service, Raleigh; 1997: chapel organ, Chris Hildreth; 1998: Terry Sanford funeral, Chris Hildreth; 


| Founders’ Day 


| its 75th anniversary 


1999 


Bronze statue of Benjamin N. Duke 
unveiled on East Campus as part of 


Freeman Center for ¥ 
Jewish Life opens 


University celebrates 


$20 million Wilson Recreation Center 
opens 


Both men’s and women’s basketball 
programs win ACC regular-season titles, 
with men’s team compiling a 16-0 
record in conference play 





Edmund T. Pratt Jr. B.S.E.£. 47 donates 


| $35 million to endow engineering school 


Kristina Johnson named dean of the 


| Pratt School, first woman dean in engi- 


neering school’s 60-year history 


Political science professor Peter Lange 
Named provost, a position he continues 
to hold 


Department of Health and Human 
Services imposes ban on federally 
financed human experiments at the 
medical center. The ban is lifted four 


| days later after medical center officials 
| agree to overhaul the system of protec- 
| tions for human subjects 


Bumper crop of scholarships awarded, 
including a Marshall, Luce, Churchill, two 


| Rhodes, and 10 Fulbrights 
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2000 





| Board of trustees approves master 
| plan, including new dorm complex to 


link Edens Quad with 
main West Campus 
residence halls 





Duke’s athletics teams set a school 
record, winning six ACC championships, 
in men’s and women’s basketball, 
women’s golf, men’s soccer, and men’s 
and women’s tennis 





_ 
— 





Duke launches $200 million inter- 
disciplinary Institute for Genome 
Sciences and Policy 


Associate professor of English Srinivas 
Aravamudan wins Modern Language 
Association Prize for best first book, 
Colonialism and Agency, 1688-1804 


Geneticist Margaret Pericak-Vance and 
colleagues find evidence of two genetic 
defects on chromosomes 15 and 7 that 
might be linked to autism 


Computer science and medical center 
researchers collaborate on biomolecular 
computing, which uses nature’s 
molecules to perform mathematical 
equations 





Curriculum 2000 launched; requires 
all undergraduates to complete at least 


one research-intensive course 
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2001 


25-year-old Program in Drama becomes 


Jepartment of theater stuale 


ivinity School celebrate 
with groundbreaking ceremony for $20 mil 


lion addition 
)/11, six alumni die in attacks on World 
Trade Center: Rob Lenoir 84, Peter Ortale ’87, 
lodd Pitman '95, Todd Rancke '8], Fred 
Rimmele M.D. 94, and Michael Taylor '8] 
Memorial concert in Duke Chapel attended 


by 2,500 people 


) anniversaly 


CAMPUS NEWS 





Men’s basketball team wins its third NCAA 
championship, defeating Arizona 82-72 


| Coach K inducted into basketball hall of fame 


SPORTS 








John Hope 
Franklin Center 
for Inter- 
disciplinary and 
International 
Studies dedicat- 
ed; historian 
Franklin awarded 
Gold Medal in 
History by 
American 
Academy of Arts 
and Letters 


David Brady, optical imaging and sensors 
expert, recruited to Duke to direct new 
Fitzpatrick Center for Advanced Photonics 
and Communications Systems 
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| Three seniors and one graduate student cho- 
sen as Rhodes Scholars; Duke’s total number 
of Rhodes recipients reaches 34 


Hideaway Bar closes; one of the bar’s former 
cO-owners accused of embezzlement 

DSG approves resolution giving seniors 
priority in housing lottery 


STUDENT LIFE 


25TH ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


2002 


President Keohane launches the Women’s 
Initiative to document experiences and 
needs of women at Duke, and to develop 
Strategies to address the challenges 
women face as students, faculty members, 
employees, a umnae 


As part of Duke-Durham Neighborhood 
Partnership, Trinity Heights housing project 
provides affordable ownership for Duke 
employees 









































Duke captures sixth national title overall as 
the women’s golf team wins its second 
NCAA championship in the 

past four years; sophomore _ 
Virada Nirapathpongporn %, 
wins NCAA individual title 








Black Faculty Strategic Initiative’s goal of 
doubling number of black faculty mem- 
bers from 44 to at least 88, set in 1993, 
met a year early 


| 60 Minutes airs rare double-length seg- 
ment profiling three Duke Brain Tumor 
Center patients and their medical team, 
Henry Friedman, Allan Friedman, and 
Darell Bigner. Within hours, thousands of 
e-mail messages and phone calls from 

| around the world come in from prospec- 
tive patients and family members. 


Launch of “Sophomore Experience 

| 2002...beginning a new tradition,” an 
integral part of the university's decision to 
require all sophomores to live on West 
Campus 


| New 13,000-square-foot student health 
center opens as part of a reorganization 
| that consolidates services into one location 





2003 


Commemo- 
ration of 100th 
anniversary of 
the Bassett 
Affair, corner- 
stone for aca- 
demic freedom 
at Duke 


youth Atlantic Quarterly 





Women’s field hockey coach Beth Bozman 
helps team advance to the first of four con- 
secutive Final Fours; the squad is national 
runner-up 2003-05 








| Duke and National University of Singapore 
announce partnership to establish that 
| country’s first graduate medical school 


Six Duke scholars and researchers are elect- 
ed to the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, an international 
learned society composed of 
\___ the world’s leading scien- 
tists, scholars, artists, 
business people, and 
public leaders 


ID 


a 
hein ks \ 


Study-abroad pro- 
gram in Beijing is can- 
celed owing to concerns about 
Severe Acute Respiratory Syndrome (SARS) 


Campus film series dubbed Ree/ Evil debuts 
and features selections of films made in 
countries regarded as hostile to the United 
States, including three that constitute a 
cinematic “Axis of Evil” 




















2004 


Richard H. Brodhead 
becomes ninth 
president 


Palestine Solidarity 


| Movement holds its 
national conference 


at Duke; despite con- 
troversy, event pro- 
ceeds peacefully 


Coach K rejects offer to coach the 
Los Angeles Lakers 

Senior Alana Beard named female 
ACC Player of the Year for second ¢ 
secutive year 





$97 million Center for Interdisciplinar 
| Engineering, Medicine, and Applied 
Sciences (CIEMAS) opens 


Major expansion of School of Nursing 





including new doctoral program and 


| $22.8 million building 


All freshmen receive free iPods 


Duke announces students will ha e| 
pay only $5 a ticket for performi 
events 


Baldwin Scholars program launch ed] 
named for Woman's College foundif 
dean, Alice Baldwin, the program is § 
outgrowth of the Women’s Initiative 


men's field-hockey team, Jon Gardiner; 2004: Palestine Solidarity Movement, Chris Hildreth; CIEMAS, Les Todd 





005 


(struction begins on Duke's Smart 
He, a 4,500-square-foot undergrad- 
i} live-in research center to explore 
s/gy- and resource-efficient designs 


uel Wells, Anglican theologian of 
‘ and minister to the underprivi- 
lad, becomes dean of Duke Chapel 


Nher Museum of Art opens 


est additions to Perkins Library — 
Block Library and von der Heyden 
Pilion—open 


























e rCenter celebrates first aye-aye | 
)¢ to parents who were themselves | 
Dd into captivity 


ihligh Engineers Without Borders, 
tients travel to Indonesia and design 
O\jech solutions to aid recovery 

efits in remote village ravaged by 
Suami 


Audents whose campuses were 
cd after Hurricane Katrina enroll at 
Mi throughout the year, multiple 
u} groups help restore the region 





20} Smart Home, Megan Morr; Samuel Wells, Duke Photogra 
20} dancers, Michael Zirkle; 2008: “El Greco to Velaz 


2006 


Three members of lacrosse team accused 
of rape and assault; media flood cam- 
pus; Duke becomes focus of controversy 
and national debate 


Duke hosts North Carolina Festival of the 
Book; participating writers include Tom 
Wolfe, Barbara Kingsolver, Ann Patchett, 
Pat Conroy, and Pearl Cleage 


New 40,000-square-foot West Campus 
Plaza opens 


Duke Forest celebrates 75th anniversary 


New policy states that any student- 
athlete who tests positive for anabolic 
steroids, blood doping, or masking 
agents will be suspended from athletic 
participation for one year; a second 
offense would result in loss of eligibility 


Men's lacrosse season canceled 


2007 


North Carolina Attorney 
General Ray Cooper drops all 
charges against three Duke 
lacrosse players 


| Duke offers free <4 





downloads of campus 

lectures, music, news 
segments, and other 

materials via “Duke 

on iTunesU” site » 


Sin, 


Joanne P. McCallie recruited from 
Michigan State to coach women’s 
basketball 


For third consecutive year, Duke 
women’s golf team wins NCAA 
championship 





Team led by scientists at Pratt School of 
Engineering demonstrates first working 


| “invisibility cloak,” which deflects 


microwave beams so they flow around 
an object “hidden” inside with little 
distortion 





Microwaves traving from left to right escouster (2) scientists’ simulation of perfect cleaklag 
device, with object completely concealed; (b) simulated device pessible with current technology, 


microwaves; red represents the crest of the wave, and blue, the madi 





a 


| | years toward understanding multiple 
‘| | sclerosis, researchers identify gene that 
| may help inform future treatment 











Ona survey of academic integrity, 
undergraduates report that they are 
cheating less in the classroom than five 
years ago. Although the rate of unautho- 
rized collaboration and falsifying lab 
data has dropped, it is still higher than 
at the other universities surveyed 





ez,’ Equestrian Portrait, Duke 





(hijew York Times / Redux; 2009: Becca Ward © Reix-Liewig / Corbis 


African American Studies Program 
becomes a department; dance 


| becomes undergraduate major 


Study by associate professor of sociol- 
ogy James Moody finds between 4.3 
million and 6.5 million Americans likely 
to know someone killed or injured in 
the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 


In first major genetic advance in 30 


DukeEngage program launched; pro- 
vides funding for Duke undergraduates 
to pursue intensive civicengagement 
experiences anywhere in the world 


2008 


Abhijit Mahato, Ph.D. candidate in civil 
engineering, murdered in his off-campus 
apartment 


| American Dance Festival celebrates 





75th anniversary 


Nasher Museum opens its first 
“blockbuster” exhibition, “El Greco 
to Velazquez: Art During the Reign of 
Philip tl” 


Trustees approve first Strategic Plan for 
Athletics, to bolster experience of stu- 
dent-athletes and enhance recreational 
opportunities 

Coach K guides U.S. men’s basketball 
team to the championship at the 
Summer Olympics 


Neurosclentist Miguel Nicolelis and 
colleagues use monkey’s brain activity 
to control movements of a robot halfway 
| around the world 





Explore interactive timeline: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


Campus 





s; robot, Masz 





Todd; 
afumi Yamamoto 
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2009 


Duke Magazine celebrates Its 25th 
anniversary 


| $300 million goal reached in Financial 


| crisis has re 


Aid Initiative effort 


Duke announces that world financial 
uced endowment by 
$1.2 billion 


Alumni House named for banking leader 
John A. Forlines °39 


Historian John Hope Franklin dies at the 
age of 94 











| Freshman Becca Ward wins Duke’s 
| second NCAA championship in fencing; 
| her performance comes on the heels of 


| Wallace Medal for 


her bronze medal at the 2008 Summer 
Olympics 





Biology 4 

professor \Z fe 
Mohamed Noor \« 
awarded Darwin- “~~ 


| research on how two 


distinct species develop from only one 


Preclinical data published in Science by 
Duke researchers suggest that electrical 
stimulation applied to the spinal cord’s 
dorsal column may offer an effective and 
less invasive approach for Parkinson’s 
disease treatment 





Record number of students apply for 
admission to the Class of 2013 —23,843 
for 1,700 spots 
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DURINGLY INTERESTING TO BE AROUND. WE INVIT 


SIX STUDENTS WITH A VARIETY OF OUTLOOKS AND EXPERIENCES TO TALK ABOUT PARTICULAR ASPE 
OF CAMPUS LIFE TODAY. SOME OF THEIR THEMES, LIKE THE PERSISTENT APPEAL OF DUKE BASKETBALL, W 
HAVE A FAMILIAR RESONANCE, THOUGH INFORMED BY A FRESH PERSPECTIVE; OTHERS, LIKE THE PER 
SIVE REACH OF INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY, WOULD HAVE SEEMED FANTASTICAL TWENTY-FIVE YE 
AGO. TOGETHER, THEIR ESSAYS REMIND US THAT STUDENTS ARE ASTUTE OBSERVERS OF THE COMP 
CAMPUS SCENE THAT THEY INHABIT—AND THAT THEY HELP SHAPE. PHOTOS BY CHRIS HILDRE 
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WTELLECTUAL LIFE 





PeeCIRISSY Di NICOLA 711 


n Saturdays, I wake up at noon. By this time, my roommate will have already 
spent three hours in the library. Weekend mornings, she has no trouble sur- 
rounding herself with the dedicated, the studious, the possibly crazy. However, 
the intellectually engaged student—one who pursues learning beyond what is 
quired, for the sake of learning itself; one who does not separate academe from every- 
ly life; one who discusses class at dinner—is hard to find. 

Of course, it is impossible to assess Duke undergraduates as a whole, but I have noticed 
tat some students who began college with a genuine interest in learning have become 
cnsumed by competition. | often see them hunched over textbooks, with cold, black 
ffee and pained expressions of urgency. Nothing sways their focus. They hope for law 
rool, graduate school, or Wall Street but are distracted from their intellectual curiosity, 
coming obsessed with grades. 

Recently, during dinner with friends anticipating medical school, I realized the most 
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respected people at the table were highly 
regarded not because they contributed in- 
teresting ideas to the conversation, but be- 
cause they had shattered the curve on 
everyone’s last organic chemistry test. 
Throughout the meal, people pointlessly 
rehashed exam questions until someone 
exclaimed, “Let’s just not talk about class!” 
The anxiety caused by competing for a high 
GPA makes them, and many other students, 
associate academic life with assessment 
and stress. They develop an aversion to all 
things remotely related to school. 

Pressure for academic success seems to 
be a major cause of the “work hard, play 
hard” phenomenon, which some adminis- 
trators, faculty members, and students 
think has a dampening effect on Duke’s 
intellectual atmosphere. The issue, offi- 
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cially addressed in a 1993 report “We Work 
Hard, We Play Hard” and later examined in a 
1994 story for Duke Magazine, is neither new nor 
unique to Duke. In fact, a Google search of the 
phrase “work hard, play hard” first returns 
an article from The Daily Princetonian. 

At Duke, it seems most people blame 
“playing hard” for what they consider stu- 
dents’ academic shortcomings, but | don’t 
think sports and the Greek system are 
ruining intellectual vitality. Many intel- 
lectually engaged Duke students choose 
to enjoy basketball and social functions. | 
know some who debate Foucault Monday 
through Friday and spend their weekends 
playing beer pong. Devotion to the life of 
the mind seems able to coexist nicely 
with “playing hard.” 

With “working hard,” though, it is incompat- 
ible. My friends who think of learning as work 
—a task that needs to be completed so they can 
relax, a task that is separate from everything else 
they do—lose sight of the thrill that comes from 
learning for its own sake. 

I believe students who suffer through classes 
they dislike to reach future goals, or spend the 
entirety of their time at school fighting for high 
marks, receive a diminished education, whatever their GPA or place on the bell curve. 
They refuse to let themselves stray from a certain path because they feel it will not 
directly relate to their chosen career, or they avoid academic exploration because they 





feel there is no room for academic error. 

This unwillingness to take intellectual risks works against our development of curiosi- 
ty, our capacity for intellectual excitement, and our understanding of our lives’ potential. 
It confines us to the subject matter, situations, and ways of thought with which we are 
most comfortable, at precisely the time meant for exploration and growth. @ 


DiNicola is from Charleston, South Carolina, and is majoring in English and visual studies. 
She is an associate editor at The Chronicle, a member of the club water polo team, and a 
Duke Magazine intern. 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


THE ALLURE OF THE ELECTRONIC COCOON 


BY KEVIN PEATTENBURIG 2 


n 1911, Alfred North Whitehead said of technology that “civilization advances by 
extending the number of important operations which we can perform without 
thinking of them.” Nearly 100 years later, | am not only studying and taking chal- 
lenging classes at one of the most prestigious universities in the world, I am also 
embedded in the fabric of Duke’s vibrant social life. Both of these important facets of the 
Duke experience are tightly bound together through technology. From the time I wake 
up to my cell phone’s alarm in the morning to the time I finally put my laptop to sleep for 
the night just before climbing, exhausted, into bed, I exist within an electronic cocoon 
that directs much of the organization of my life both inside and outside the classroom. 
The extent of this cocoon is hard to fathom. Technology has intruded into virtually 
every aspect of my life. While I’m seated before the glowing panel of my laptop, my brain 
swims through an ocean of content. There are always more Web pages, videos, pictures, 
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When we are bored, 
we dive deeper 

into the boundless, 
inescapable, swollen 
stream of content, 
forming instant con- 
nections between our 
individualized data 
bubbles. 


articles, movies, music, podcasts, newsp 
pers, and books to devour. The all-enco 
passing tentacles of Facebook permit 1 
to check on any detail of my friends’ liy 
at will. The Duke 
brary website allows 1 
to access millions 
academic resoure: 
Google gives me b 
lions of not-quite-ac 
demic ones, and Ye 
Tube provides me wi 
an endless cornucoy 
of audiovisual inf 
mation and entertai 
ment. I never rea! 
escape the inundati 
of content. 

When away from my laptop, | str 
around with my headphones firmly 
place. Ensconced in a tiny, personalized bt 
ble of sound and data, I can access nea 
anything I desire instantaneously, thar 
to Duke’s campus-wide Wi-Fi netwo: 
E-mail, text, Facebook, and instant m 
sages—even the odd phone call—forn 
continuous stream of inbound and or 
bound traffic pulsing through the rac 
transmitters of my iPhone. 

I am not alone in this hyper-conneet 
state. Should I ever happen to glance. 
from my phone’s display, I will see ot 
faces concentrated intently on their o1 
displays. Nearly every Duke student is h 
with me by choice, as our electronic wor 
permit us to disengage with the real o 
any time we wish. When we are bored, 
dive deeper into the boundless, inescapa’ 
swollen stream of content, forming inst¢ 
connections between our individuali: 
data bubbles. 

Our youth culture is founded upon i 
mediate access to any type of content, 
any interruption of this artificial basis e 
founds us. My friends frequently tell me t 
they feel naked without their phones 
that a dead battery virtually kills meanin; 
social interaction. Indeed, I find the 
ments I am out of range of data infuriati 
I feel cut off, alone, and friendless. 

While human culture has obvio 
flourished for millennia without the ac 
to the wealth of data that we now hav 
our fingertips, we may have already cros 
a point of no return. Once unleashed, 
addictive potential of an endless flo 
content renders life without it duller. 
I may feel isolated and friendless in 
moments that I am unable to form a vir 



























tonnection with a peer or stream the latest 
ind greatest bleeding-edge content to my 
»yeballs, the immense social and academic 
idvantages this conveys when I can are 
mpossible to pass up. 

_ Can a culture founded upon endless con- 
lent thrive? Can technology significantly 
iid the important social and academic 
unctions of our lives? Do I have the same 
evel of interpersonal connection with 
facebook friends, who may judge me based 
yn my profile, as I do with friends I meet in 
he flesh? These are important questions 
or our generation to consider, and there 
ire no easy answers, despite what older 
jenerations might tell us. 

| The Duke student thus walks the line 
yetween content overload and technologi- 
jal isolation. We are given the opportunity 
‘o determine just which aspects of our lives 
ire important enough to manage con- 
ciously and which can be, in Whitehead’s 
Lae “Derformed without thinking of 
hem.” e 





?lattenburg, from Atlanta, is the Duke 
Alagazine Web intern. He is on both the 
ebate and the ski and snowboard teams and 
5a member of Sigma Phi Epsilon fraternity. 




















CIVIC ENGAGEMENT 


CLASSROOM WITHOUT BORDERS 


BY MICHA RE BiEANKE © 


s I walked through the bustling streets 
of Cape Town each morning on my way 
to work at the District Six Museum, I 
stared in awe at the world around me. | 
passed by Zimbabwean refugees, sleeping on 
the sidewalk and hawking goods in the street, 
struggling to survive hundreds of miles away 
from home. I gazed in disbelief at the latest 
headlines in the newspapers that highlighted 
rising xenophobic attacks on foreigners and 
the failure of government intervention to stop 
the violence. And, for the first time in my life, 
I was in the racial minority. The sights and 
sounds | encountered made my life back in the 
U.S. seem distant and unreal. 

This past summer, as a participant in the 
DukeEngage program, | spent eight weeks work- 
ing on a long-term civic-engagement project 
in South Africa. With seven other Duke stu- 
dents and three Duke professors, | studied the 
anti-apartheid movement, conducted oral-his- 
tory interviews with its activists, and collabo- 
rated with the District Six Museum’s youth out- 
reach program. 

The District Six Museum was established by 
former residents of a community bulldozed by 
the apartheid regime because it was multiracial 
and diverse. The District Six Museum functions 
not only as a depository of history but also as a 
site for the education of future generations about the horrors of intolerance and hatred. 

The semester before coming to South Africa, | had studied the District Six Museum 
and its history as part of a research project for a public-policy class. Now, a place that I 
had read about in books was coming alive before me, and I was helping to further its edu- 
cational mission by assisting in the research for an upcoming exhibition, organizing a 
soccer tournament for its youth program, and facilitating an exchange program between 
South African youth and teenagers from Sweden. 

Working at the museum forced me to apply academic knowledge beyond the class- 
room—an important lesson in and of itself. But perhaps the most meaningful aspects of 
my eight weeks were experiencing South Africa and getting to know its people. Despite 
the poverty and political instabilities that plague daily life, | met and learned from so 
many individuals who could still offer me a smile and speak positively about their lot in 
life. Amid squalor and shacks was a profound hopefulness. A privileged American, I was 
forced to question, test, and rethink my own basic values, assumptions, and worldview. 

Civic-engagement work, some say, does not come without a price tag. Critics will of- 
ten point out that outsiders seeking to help can actually have a negative impact on a 
community dynamic. Others argue that civic engagement is a distraction from the true 
purpose of a university education—instruction in a specific academic discipline (the 
view expressed by Stanley Fish, former chair of the Duke English department, in his new 
book Save the World on Your Own Time). 

I disagree. Academic engagement and civic engagement are not mutually exclusive. 
By working in the community, I was able to see how the issues I learn about in the class- 
room shape the everyday lives of real individuals. By immersing myself in another cul- 
ture, my own beliefs were challenged, and I was given a window onto a world that | 
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never knew existed. My mind was stimu 
lated in a new way, and | saw my own 
future possibilities in a new light. To me, 


that’s education. © 


Blake, a history major, is from Buffalo, New 
Yi rk 
ber of both The Chronicle’s editorial board 
and the DukeEngage Student Programming 


He is a resident assistant and a mem 


and Advisory Council. 


DIVERSITY 


CONNECTING WITH 
THE OTHER 


BY LAUREN “LC” COLEMAN ’10 


efore coming to Duke, I never 
would have been able to use a term 
like “other” to do anything except 
boss around my younger sister. 
(Could you hand me my other shoe, please?) 
And yet, if I could take away only one 
thing from my time here at Duke, it would 
be the vocabulary that’s given a voice to 
my so-called “otherness,” that elusive qual- 
ity that society alternately embraces, shuns, 
celebrates, or denigrates based on its mood— 
my status as a woman, an African-Ameri- 
can, a financial-aid student, a Southerner. 

Three years and a seemingly endless list 
of characterizations later, it is easy to find 
fault with Duke’s campus culture. I know | 
do. Despite its increasingly diverse student 
body and supposed “one big, happy family” 
ethos, Duke’s student body is more like 
a mixed salad than a melting pot. One 
needn’t look very hard in order to tell the 
lettuce from the tomatoes and onions from 
the cucumbers. And at the end of the day, 
people eat what they like off their dinner 
plate and leave the rest for someone else to 
worry about. 

On campus, we have resources like the 
Center for Race Relations and the Wom- 
en’s Center. But where was their influence 
the first time I found myself the only black 
woman at a predominately white section 
party? Duke’s housing policy, which re- 
quires students to live on campus for their 
first three years, is an attempt to make oth- 
erwise imposing Gothic architecture feel 
downright homey. And yet the community 
atmosphere that the university strives for is 
disrupted by individual decisions to self- 
segregate and institutionalized policies that 
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allow (white) frat boys to dominate the West Campus housing scene. This almost guarar 
teed that | would eventually be the only black woman at a predominately white sectio 
party—because, quite frankly, on a Saturday night, there is rarely anywhere else to go. 

While the social scene leaves a lot to be desired, as an academic institution Duk 
keeps Its promise to its students. | remember once being assigned a paper on ho 
African-American masculinity and femininity has been constructed within our society 
rolled my eyes at the page length. Ten pages? I sighed melodramatically at the list: 
books we had been assigned. All those lengthy tomes for one measly essay? 

This essay in particular sticks in my mind because it was one of the few times in 
Duke career that | actually wrote beyond the page limit. Somehow ten pages just didn 
get to the bottom of what had emerged as an exploration of my own identity. 
making connections with people 
would never have guessed shared m 
experiences of otherness: my Asiat 
American roommate, who listened ; 
I read aloud one revision after anotl 
er; the Southern Jewish girl wh 
raised her hand in class the next di 
and opened up a discussion on what 
meant to be a minority on Duke 
campus. Talking with them about wh: 
it’s like to be on the outside of mai 
stream culture meant exploring a lar 
er world of otherness within the cot 
fines of the Gothic wonderland. 

Who would have thought my e 
periences as a black woman would re 
onate with my white, Jewish clas 
mate more resoundingly than the e 
periences of her white, Christian soro 
ity sisters? Or that a two-hour di: 
logue on stereotypes would bring nm 
roommate and me closer than tw 
years of bonding over finals, boys, ar 
Grey's Anatomy? We came to recogni: 
the differences in our own lives as som: 
thing that could help us connect wit 
other “others.” 

It is not enough to come to Duh 
and just “be.” Black. White. Rich. Poor. Southert 
International. Straight, gay, lesbian, or bisexual. Eve 
in a mixed salad, a tomato is going to eventually rt 
up against a cucumber. At some point, whether in 
paper or with a close-minded peer, whether in a clas 
room, at a Step Show performance, over dinner, or du 
ing a late-night study session in Perkins, every Du 
student—even members of the majority—will e 
counter a situation where their experiences are “oth 
ized.” Not just different, but subordinate. Less tha 
Looked down upon. 

It is the academic, intellectual side of Duke tha 
count on to teach me what Duke’s dysfunctional social scene never could: how to an 
lyze, articulate, and ultimately defend my “otherness.” I credit the university’s professo 
administrators, and guest speakers—rarely afraid to ask the hard questions—with givi 
me the vocabulary necessary todo the same. @ 





But there was a greater, and unexpected, outcome 


Who would have thought 
that a two-hour dialogue 
on stereotypes would 
bring my roommate and 
me closer than two years 
of bonding over finals, 
boys, and Grey’s Anatomy? 


Coleman, who is majoring in women’s studies, has been involved with the Black Student 
Association, the Center for Race Relations, and the Executive Council on Gender. She has 
lived in nine states in her twenty-one years. 


tELIGION 
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REBELS WITH A CAUSE 


3Y NATE JONES ’09 
| 


ishop William Willimon, former 
dean of Duke Chapel, was well- 
known during his time at Duke for 
| calling committed Christians on 
lampus “rebels.” In one sense, he is undoubt- 
idly right. As Duke has grown, the relation- 
hip between “eruditio et religio”—the two 
ounding principles that appear as part of its 
hotto—has become more complicated, and 
lhe dominant culture on campus often re- 
juires committed religious people to push 
heir convictions to the private realm. 
| However, committed religious people at 
Nuke are not rebels simply in the 1960s-pro- 
est sense of the term. Rather, we are, and 
ightly so, “grateful rebels.” Duke is known 
hroughout the country for being one of the 
mly elite academic institutions with a thriving chapel. While many of Duke’s peer insti- 
utions have seen chapel attendance steadily decline over the last few decades, Duke 
Chapel can still claim more than 1,000 congregants in regular Sunday morning worship, 
ncluding prominent Duke faculty and staff members and a large number of students. 
| Moreover, Duke Chapel is still home to a group of flourishing campus ministry pro- 
‘rams. Few other private universities can lay claim to a full-time Muslim chaplain, a 
obust center for Jewish life, spiritual leaders for Buddhist and Hindu students, and a 
iealthy, active ministry for every major Christian denomination. (In addition, a new 
Auslim Life center was dedicated this spring.) Furthermore, Duke Chapel’s creation of a 
faith Council that embraces the five faiths of Christianity, Judaism, Islam, Buddhism, 
ind Hinduism is a way for adherents of different faiths to engage in conversation for the 
ake of public intelligibility on campus. 
| And so one could argue that religious people at Duke have much to be grateful for. 
still, Willimon was right in saying that to be religiously committed is to be straining 
igainst the cultural climate. A chief aim of the Enlightenment was to refashion morality 
lo that disinterested moral discourse became the paradigm. However, the three 
Abrahamic faiths of Christianity, Islam, and Judiasm—the three major faith traditions of 
ost Duke students—lay claim to particular traditions that are anything but disinterest- 
id. Indeed, many would contend that secular discourse can never be disinterested. 
While the properly “enlightened” sensibility is to relegate the religious to the private 
ing Christians, Muslims, and Jews hold that true expression of faith should also have a 
ublic dimension. 
Expressing faith publicly on a college campus can be tricky, but there are tangible ways 
hat it can and does happen. For example, there is a small—yet vocal—group of Duke 
udents who believe that there is more to sex than the hook-up culture. We see sex as a 
recious gift of God—precious, but fragile. In the face of a hook-up culture that is all too 
ften caught up in the here and now of instant gratification, religious students who are 
boking instead for the lifelong fulfillment of loving marriage are surely expressing their 
aith publicly. 
Intellectually, religious students must—and often do—challenge the presumption that 
rue academic work is necessarily secular. Duke’s undergraduate journal of Christian 
hought, Religio (which I cofounded), seeks to do precisely that. Students read and write 
bout the ways in which faith informs every aspect of life, ranging from literature to biol- 
igy to engineering. After all, as religious people believe, all truth is God’s truth. It’s a revol- 
tionary idea that has stood the test of time. 














I have loved my time at Duke. I have 
loved it not in spite of my religious faith, 
but because of it. @ 


Jones, a native of Chapel Hill, has been in- 
volved in various activities at Duke Chapel, 
including singing in the chapel choir and 
serving on a student ministry group. He has 
performed with Hoof ’n’ Horn and was a 
student manager for the football team. He 
will attend Duke Divinity School in the fall. 


ATHLETICS 


SWAGGER ON 


By CONNOR SOUTHARD ’12 


hen Duke athletics are men- 
tioned, most in the university com- 
munity, from the greenest fresh- 
man to the most seasoned alum, 
home in on one particular source of pride 
and prestige: Duke’s iconic basketball pro- 
gram, elevated to sacred status by Mike 
Krzyzewski. 

This is not to say that other athletics pro- 
grams at Duke are weak or somehow in- 
significant, though Coach k’s boys cast a 
tall shadow. We have elite programs in golf, 
lacrosse, and women’s basketball and are 











often near the top of the ACC in almost all of our sports. But, deep in the consciousness 


of everyone who knows Duke intimately, there is a picture of the sweaty and dour coach, 
hair immaculately parted on the side, surrounded by his trim, disciplined, and ruthless 
players, fearlessly glaring at the on-court world. Coach K has what on the street is called 
“swagger”—not braggadocio or boastfulness, but a defiant, competitive confidence. 
Swagger is a basic part of what Duke is—in academics, not just basketball. We’re a 
school with ambitions above what might have been our station, founded at a time when 
America already had enough elite universities, thank you very much. We began as a 
small Methodist college and have since come to occupy a place in the world’s first tier, 
rubbing shoulders with much older and more ivy-laden universities. We honestly think we 
can be the best, that spirit drives us to be the best, and we’re well on our way to getting 
there. Coach K, Duke basketball, and the rest of Duke athletics are the most visceral 
manifestations of that competitive, bold spirit, and that’s why they suit this university so well. 


Swagger is an easy concept to swallow in the abstract, but swagger on the playing field 
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Let us help you and your financial advisors 
develop a gift plan that meets your 
financial and philanthropic goals. 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 


Phone 
Email 


Explore gift plans at 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning 


or on the hardwood may not have an ¢ 
vious relation to academic excellence. “Kr 
zewskiville,” the tent village that sprir 
up weeks ahead of the Duke-UNC game 
students stake out places in line for coy 
ed tickets, is often described as a pit wh 
GPAs and serious academic work go to d 
It’s true that the most die-hard fans of Du 
basketball occasionally have a hard tir 
keeping up with their work, and that ther 
too much beer pong played on weeknigh 

“Tenting” in K-ville is Duke’s version 
the odd rituals that have always beer 
part of college life, but it is also somethi 
more. The willingness to take on the ch 
lenges involved—the cold, the long hot 
the fascistic rules of the line monitors— 
emblematic of the unique passion stude: 
feel for our very own ritual. Tenting i 
sacrifice we’re willing to make because’ 
want to see and feel our school’s swagger 
its rawest form and revel in being a bhi 
painted, hand-waving pilgrim on Ca 
eron’s hallowed ground. © 


Southard is a Duke Magazine intern, an 
A.B. Duke Scholar, and a member of The 
Chronicle’s editorial board. He comes fro 
Laramie, Wyoming. 


Duke offers a range of giving vehicles 
that may help you: 


realize immediate tax savings 
transfer assets to a loved one with 
a reduced tax liability 

generate a life income for yourself 
and/or your loved ones 

reduce or eliminate capital gains 
and estate taxes 

and make a more significant gift 
than you imagined possible! 


(919) 681-0464 
gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 


Oo That Was Then 
This is Now 
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President of U.S. Ronald Reagan (R) Barack Obama (D) 
| Duke president Terry Sanford "Richard H. Brodhead 
| Academy Award best picture he Killing Fields - Slumdog Millionaire 
Student government ASDU DSG 
| ae Record of the year © “What’s Love Got To Do With It?,” Tina Turner “Please Read The Letter,” Alison Krauss and Robert Plant 
4n of downtown Durham development Brightleaf Square opens American Tobacco complex expands 
= Concerts at Duke —_—R.E.M., Cyndi Lauper, Mike Cross, Billy Idol Dashboard Confessional, Ben Folds, Gym Class Heroes 
a4 Drinking age at Duke 19 2] 
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State-of-the-art technology Fuqua: two IBM mainframes linked to 42 IBMP(s DIVE virtual reality theater 


| ; Dreaded intro course Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry M\ 
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Oprah Winfrey 





Commencement speaker Katharine Graham, chair and CEO of 
The Washington Post Company 
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Allure of 
Language 


August 20, 2009 - 
January 3, 2010 


The Nasher Museum 
presents a groundbreaking 
exhibition examining Pablo 
Picasso's lifelong relationship 
with writers and the many 
ways in which language 
affected his work. 


Artists Rights Society (ARS), New Yo 


919-684-5135 | www.nasher.duke.edu 
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Experience all the pleasures of our gracious 





LOS 
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Washington Duke 
Inn & Golf Club 


The Inn Turns 


Wz yin4 20 xt 


3001 CAMERON BLVD., DURHAM, NC 27705 
800.443.3853 WASHINGTONDUKEINN.COM 


Inn. Shady pine-scented fairways...a sparkling 
pool...elegant guestrooms and four-diamond 
dining. A warm welcome’s waiting for our 


friends from Duke. 

























is now possible for one’s 
cremains to rest for eternity in 
the peaceful surroundings of 
Duke University’s Sarah P. Duke Gardens. 
Ashes can be buried in the Memorial 
Garden, just north of the historic terraces. 


Witaretershl 


A shaded path winds through the site, 
bordered by plantings and stones 
engraved with names of those whose 
ashes are buried here. 


at Sara 


Duke (eF 


A charitable contribution to the Gardens 
endowment is required, which may be 

part of bequest plans. For information, 
please contact: 


Duke University 
Box 90341 
Durham, NC 27708-0341 
919-668-3604 
bill.lefevre@duke.edu 
www.sarahpdukegardens.org 












ne publication is interest- 
ingly entwined with the 
history of Duke Magazine— 
ental_floss, cofounded by 2001 
duates Will Pearson and 
¢ngesh Hattikudur and the sub- 
tof a Duke Magazine feature 
2004 (“Son of Einstein: Mad 

















arson is on the Duke Magazine 
itorial Advisory Board: 
ittikudur was in the seminar 
ght by the magazine’s editor. 
th just a couple of suggestions 
m Duke Magazine, the mental_ 


pss team set about creating a list 


0 have made the greatest 

pact as significant achievers. 

b alist that represents a striking 
fge of involvement; it’s also a 
it that necessarily omits many 
iners with Duke ties and records 


(impressive accomplishment. 


Les Brown ’36 

Under his direction, the Blue Devils dance band toured 
the East Coast and even cut an album. After graduating, 
formed his Band of Renown and hired an unknown 
vocalist named Doris Day. Performed with the biggest 
acts of the day, including Frank Sinatra, Ella Fitzgerald, 
and Nat “King” Cole. 


Richard Nixon LL.B. 737 

At Duke, earned the nickname “Iron Butt,” owing to his 
many hours of study in the law library. As 37th President, 
he invaded Cambodia, opened diplomatic relations with 
China, oversaw the formation of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, and resigned with the Watergate scandal. 


Mary Duke Biddle Trent Semans ’39, Hon. ’83 
The granddaughter of Benjamin N. Duke, James B. Duke’s 
brother, she entered Duke at age fifteen. She was active 
in Durham politics, serving as mayor pro tem and city 
council representative. Her many philanthropic activities 
include The Duke Endowment, where she was president 
and chair of the board : -—- 





of directors; The Mary 
Duke Biddle Founda- 
tion, established by 
her mother; and, 

with husband (and 
Duke urologist), James 
Semans, several 
eponymous founda- 
tions supporting schol- 
arships and the arts. 


William Styron 747, 
Hon. 68 
Unenthustastically 
enrolled at Duke as 
part of his training 
for the U.S. Marine 
Corps. English pro- 
fessor William Blackburn took him under his wing. His 
National Book Award-winning novel, Sophie’s Choice, 
was based on a woman he knew at a Brooklyn boarding 
house. As a white Southerner, he was criticized for he 
Confessions of Nat Turner, but the book was awarded a 
Pulitzer Prize in 1968. Donated his papers to Duke. 


The Duke Endowment 


Clay Felker 751, Hon. 98 

In the Duke library, became absorbed in the narrative 
power of Civil War-era newspapers and was editor of 
The Chronicle. From there he joined Life magazine as a 
sportswriter, helped to conceive Sports //lustrated, and 
later took on editorial positions with Esquire. Widely 
seen as a magazine visionary, he fostered the talents of 
Tom Wolfe, Gloria Steinem, Nora Ephron, and Jimmy 
Breslin, among many others. His main achievement: 
parlaying a supplement to the Sunday Herald-Tribune 
into New York magazine, the first city magazine. 


Dick Groat ”53 

A two-sport standout in baseball and basketball, he was 
the first Dukie to have his jersey retired to the rafters of 
Duke Indoor Stadium. A five-time All-Star in the major 
leagues and the 1960 MVP. he spent most of his career 
playing shortstop for the Pittsburgh Pirates and also 
spent a year as a professional basketball player. 


Charles “Lefty” Driesell 754 

The southpaw played Blue Devil basketball with designs 
on teaching the game to others. Became one of the win- 
ningest coaches in NCAA history. By the time he retired, 
in 2003, his teams at Davidson, Maryland, James 
Madison, and Georgia State had won a combined 786 games. 





Michael Ochs Archives 


Eminent alums: clockwise from left, 
Semans, Brown, and Nixon. 


Sylvia Earle A.M. ’56, Ph.D. 66, Hon. 793 

Widely considered the “new” Jacques Cousteau, world- 
renowned oceanographer Earle wrote her Ph.D. disser- 
tation on aquatic plant life in the Gulf of Mexico. During 
her career exploring the ocean depths, was chief scien- 
tist for the National Oceanographic and Atmospheric 
Association; currently Explorer in Residence at the 
National Geographic Society. 


Elizabeth Hanford Dole ’58, Hon. 700 

A member of the Duke Glee Club and Chapel Choir and 
known to friends and family as “Liddy.” Served as FIC 
commissioner under Presidents Ford and Carter, as 
transportation secretary under Reagan, and as labor 
secretary under President George H.W. Bush. Headed the 
American Red Cross through the 1990s, then became 
North Carolina’s first female senator. 
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Eleanor Smeal 61, Hon. ’91 
Pushed for integration of Duke 
during her years on campus and 
graduated Phi Beta Kappa. A 
leader of the modern feminist 
movement, she served two stints as president of the 
National Organization for Women. Her successes span the 
integration of Little League Baseball and the founding of 
the Feminist Majority Foundation, which publishes Ms. 


Anne Tyler ’61 

Entered Duke at age sixteen and graduated three years 
later with a major in Russian. A member of the first class 
taught at the university by Reynolds Price ’55, she started 
writing her first novel (/f Morning Ever Comes) as a way 
to occupy her time while she was job-hunting. In 1986, 
won a National Book Critics Circle award for he 
Accidental Tourist. Later, Breathing Lessons netted the 
reclusive author a Pulitzer Prize for literature. 


John Adams LL.B. 62, Hon. 705 

According to Adams, when he graduated from Duke, 
environmental law did not exist. After five years as an 
assistant U.S. attorney in Manhattan, Adams, together 
with a small group of lawyers, founded the Natural 
Resources Defense Council, in 1970. He served as execu- 
tive director and, later, as president of the nonprofit 
conservation group, until 2006. 


Ricardo Lagos A.M. ’63, Ph.D. 66, Hon. 05 

Lagos came to America to earn his economics Ph.D. in 
1966 and, here, joins Nixon on the list of Blue Devil Leaders 
of Nations. After six years with the UN, he was detained in 
Chile after like-minded politicos attempted to assassinate 
the country’s dictator, General Augusto Pinochet, in 1986. 
Was elected president of Chile in 2000 and served one term. 


Robert C. Richardson Ph.D. 766 

Richardson considered Cornell, Harvard, and MIT for 
graduate school, but landed at Duke, thanks to a letter 
of support from physicist Horst Meyer, then a young 
assistant professor. With two colleagues, discovered the 
superfluidity of helium-3 at very low temperatures, 
which won the trio the 1996 Nobel Prize in Physics. 
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In good company: from left, 
Styron, Earle, and Smeal. 





John Mack ’68 

Won a football scholarship to Duke, where he was a his- 
tory major. To earn extra money, turned his dorm room 
into a makeshift snack shop, offering hungry students 
treats from his family’s grocery store. Worked as a secu- 
rities clerk at Morgan Stanley his junior year and was 
recruited by the company upon graduation. Now CEO 
and chair of the board. 


Judy Woodruff 68, Hon. 98 

Active in student government as an undergraduate 

(and later a Duke trustee), Woodruff first sought a 
career on Capitol Hill. She ended up in an Atlanta news- 
room, and less than a decade later, was chief White House 
correspondent for NBC News. Moved to The MacNeil/ 
Lehrer NewsHour on PBS in the ’80s, where she was chief 
Washington correspondent. After leaving to host /nside 
Politics on CNN, returned to PBS, where she is now senior 
correspondent for The NewsHour with Jim Lehrer. 


Kenneth Starr J.D. 773 

Clerked for Chief Justice Warren Burger before going into 
private practice and cowrote the syllabus for Duke’s first 
poverty-law class. Appointed to the D.C. Circuit Court of 
Appeals by President Reagan. In 1998, compiled the 
report that led to the impeachment of President Clinton. 


Charles E. “Chuck” Brady Jr. M.D. 775 

Native North Carolinian worked as a team physician for 
various universities, then took on a new challenge in 
1985—the U.S. Navy. Trained as a flight surgeon and 
joined the fabled Blue Angels. Tapped by NASA to 
become an astronaut, flew aboard the Space Shuttle 
Columbia mission STS-78 in 1996. 


Rick Wagoner ’75 

Was a walk-on reserve on Duke’s last freshman basket- 
ball team, but never made varsity. Elected chair and CEO 
of General Motors in 2003. After weathering criticism 
during the automotive bailout hearings, he was asked to 
resign in March by the Obama administration, as part of 
the company’s restructuring program. 


Bettmann / CORBIS 


Eric Shinseki A.M. 776 

Earned a master’s in English literature while recove 
from an injury sustained during his second tour of ' 
Vietnam, when a land mine blew off part of his for 
Became the first Asian-American four-star general 
American military history. Was appointed U.S. Arm 
of Staff in 1999 and earned notoriety for questionit 
idea that Iraq could be won over with a small militar 
became Secretary of Veterans Affairs earlier this yee 





Sean McManus 777 

Followed his father—Jim McKay, host of ABC's Wic 
World of Sports —into TV news and sports, first wi 
and then CBS. Went on to become president of bo! 
Sports and CBS News. Of particular importance to | 
In 1999, he locked up a long-term contract giving | 
network the rights to broadcast the NCAA’s men’s 
ketball tournament championship through 2014. 


Roy Underhill M.F. 777 

In lieu of a master’s thesis in environmental studi¢ 
held a live presentation titled “How to Start With: 
and an Axe and Build Your House and Everything | 
Became Colonial Williamsburg’s first master house 
wright. For thirty years, has hosted The Woodwrig 
Shop on PBS. Considered the nation’s leading aut 
on traditional woodworking techniques and has p' 
lished six books on the subject. 


Paul Farmer 782 

While in Durham, Farmer discovered the works of 
medicine pioneer Rudolf Virchow and devoted hin 
the plight of the poor. Enrolled in Harvard Medical 
and set off for central Haiti, establishing a small clinic 
treating the poorest of the poor. Cofounded a smal 
ity called Partners In Health to support his efforts age 
infectious diseases, which now has a growing nun 
international program sites. Was the subject of Tre 
Kidder’s 2004 best seller, Mountains Beyond Moun 


Melinda French Gates ’86, M.B.A. ’87 

A campus tour guide and economics and compute 
ence double-major while an undergrad at Duke. TI 
the Gates Foundation, she and her husband, Bill, h 
pursued philanthropic efforts, leading to their sele 
as Jime magazine’s “Persons of the Year” in 2005. 


Nancy Hogshead-Makar 86 

Won three gold medals and one silver at the 1984 
pics, then became spokesperson for the American 
Association when asthma cut her competitive care 
short. Went on to earn a J.D. from Georgetown. Te 
at Florida Coastal School of Law, where she specia 
gender equity in school athletics. In 1994, became 
woman inducted into Duke’s Sports Hall of Fame. 


Weigh in on our choices and add your own: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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and relentlessly pursued such goals for 
a quarter of a century has a great deal 
to do with forging the very strong 
bonds between alumni and alma mater 
that distinguish our university and 
have a major role in its advancement. 
The DAA salutes past and present 


‘Duke Magazine editors, writers, 


designers, photographers, and staff, 
who have done so much to further 
our OWn mission: to engage, connect, 
and celebrate alumni and friends of 
Duke University. 
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Crrddudtle Liveral Studie § Al Duke l HWErsily 
attracts a wildly diverse group of students with 
one shared interest: an intense curiosity about our 


world—past, present, and future. Having access 


l 


to some of the brightest minds teaching at Duke 
is complemented by spirited class discussions with 
bright, engaging students. If we are judged by 
the company we keep, then I am fortunate. 


Joshua H. Bond (2008) 
Director of Development 


Duke Global Heath Institute 


Graduat il Studies at Duke offers 
wrcdic lina yraduate degree that 
es students the opportunity to expand 
J J 


their Knowledge and to continue their 


personal and professional growth. 


lals.duke.edu. 
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Photo: GLS Alumni Jason Chumley (2003), Naomi Lambert (2006), Joshua Bond (2008). 
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Duke University Archives 


Not so demonic: Decorum reigns in Cameron following avuncular rebuke (see page 96). 


www.dukealumni.com 
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...what | never appreciated when 
| was a student 25 years ago wa 
that 

unlock the mysteries 
and gifts that libraries hold. 
—Tim Warmath T'84 


Go to 

to read more of Tim Warmath's 
reflections about the Duke 
Libraries—25 years ago and today. 
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jorlines’ House 


narainy day in late February, Duke’s 
Alumni House was named in hon- 
or of John A. Forlines Jr. ’39, a for- 
mer trustee and past president of 
ne Duke Alumni Association (DAA). Ata 
sremony held under a large tent beside 
e building, current trustees, former presi- 
ents of the alumni association, and other 
ampus notables gathered to celebrate 
orlines’ contributions to Duke. 
The newly named John A. Forlines Jr. 
ouse, located at 614 Chapel Drive, was one 
the first “faculty houses” (designated 
aculty House Four), designed by campus 
chitect Horace Trumbauer and built in 
230-31. It was the home of university 
esident Robert L. Flowers from 1935 to 
251 and was later occupied by Under- 
aduate Admissions until 1976, when the 
ice of Alumni Affairs moved in. 
During a lunchtime ceremony, Forlines 
scribed how his connection to Duke be- 
n. “I lived two blocks from Duke, and I 
-came batboy mascot for the Blue Devil 
useball team,” he said. 


D BEYOND THE PRINT (RCSIETTC 








After graduating, Forlines served in Eu- 
rope in the U.S. Army’s finance depart- 
ment during World War II. In 1954, he 
moved to Granite Falls, North Carolina, to 
reinvigorate the ailing Bank of Granite. As 
its leader for fifty-two years, he turned one 
of the state’s smallest banks into one of the 
best-known and most profitable communi- 
ty banks in the nation. He has been in- 
ducted into the North Carolina Banking 
Hall of Fame and the North Carolina 
Business Hall of Fame. 

Robert K. Steel ’73, chair of Duke’s board 
of trustees, lauded Forlines and his accom- 
plishments. Steel unveiled photographs of 
the Forlines House plaque, installed at the 
building’s front door, and of the new sign 
on Chapel Drive, and read the renaming 
resolution approved by the board of trus- 
tees. Also attending the celebration were a 
number of Forlines’ family members, in- 
cluding his son, John A. Forlines HI ’77, 
and a sister, Martha Forlines Forney 41. 

Last year, Forlines received Duke’s high- 
est honor, the University Medal for Distin- 
guished Meritorious Service. In 1994, he re- 
ceived the Distinguished Alumni Award, the 


content related to Register stories: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu/resources. 








Full circle: At naming of Alumni House in his honor, 
Forlines, above left, with trustee Steel, traced Duke 
connections from childhood through undergraduate 
study to enduring family legacy. 


DAA’s highest honor. He was inducted into 
the Order of the Long Leaf Pine, the state’s 
highest civilian honor, in 2006. 

Forlines served as alumni association 


president from 1970 to 1971. 
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Duke Alumni Association 
Board of Directors, 2008-09 


President: Ann Pelham ’74 
Secretary-Treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder ’83 


Past President: Thomas C. Clark ’69 


Vice Presidents: 

Matthew F. Bostock ’91, Ann Wooster Elliott 88 

Amy Schick Kenney 96, M.£.M ’98, Anne DeVoe Lawler '75, 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. "90, Ph.D. "95, Hardy Vieux ’93 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board representative: 
Sarah Hardesty Bray '72 


Directors-at-large: 

Nelson C. Bellido ’89, D. Michael Bennett ’77 
Emily Busse Bragg '78 

Julie Borger Ferguson *81 

Artyn Haig Gardner ’73, William T. Graham ’56 
Stacey Maya Gray "95, Peter C. Griffith 78 
Roseann Viscomi Hassey ’83, Jeffrey C. Howard ’76 
Theodore J. Humphrey I! B.S.M.E. ’62 
Jeremiah 0. Norton 00 

Lee H. Roberts 90, Suzanne M. Rose 94 

John D. Ross Jr. 92, Dawn M. Taylor ’89 
Melvia L. Wallace ’85, James V. Walsh 74 
Samuel W. Wang ’86 


Professional school representatives: 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. 90, Ph.D. 95 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Wyman Fraser Davis ’87, M.Div. "95, Divinity School 
Elizabeth W. Parker M.B.A. ’85, Fuqua School of Business 
Amy Schick Kenney ’96, M.E.M. 98 

Nicholas School of the Environment 
Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. 92, Pratt School of Engineering 
J. Porter Durham Jr. ’83, J.D. ’85, School of Law 
William Cooke Andrews Jr. ’76, M.D. ’80, School of Medicine 
Martha Cohn Romney B.S.N. ’77, School of Nursing 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. ’71, J.D. ’82, 

Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Holly Eggert Duchene D.P.T. 03, 

Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Faculty representatives: 
Thomas W. Robisheaux ’74, Associate Professor of History 
James N. Siedow, Professor of Biology and Vice Provost for Research 


Student representatives: 
Kendall R. Dabaghi ’09, President, Class of 2009 
Alethea Duncan G12, 

President, Graduate and Professional Student Council 
Andrew Gerschutz L ’09, 

Representative, Graduate and Professional Student Council 
Jordan Giordano ’09, President, Duke Student Government 
McKinley Glover G Il, 

Representative, Graduate and Professional Student Council 
Garrett Raczek ’10, President, Class of 2010 
Stephen Temple ‘Il, President, Class of 2011 


Honorary members: 

N. Allison Haltom ’72, William E. King ’61, A.M. °63, Ph.D. ’70 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. °93 

Gerald L. Wilson B.D. ’61, A.M. ’68 


Presidents, School and College Alumni Associations 


David K. Bucey M.Div. ’76 Divinity School 
Robin Tenkate M.B.A. '03, Fuqua School of Business 
Heather Nixon Stevenson M.E.M. '83 

Nicholas School of the Environment 
Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. ’92, Pratt School of Engineering 
Kodwo P. Ghartey-Tagoe J.D. 88, School of Law 
Mary E. Klotman ’76, M.D. ’80 School of Medicine 
Connie Bossons Bishop B.S.N. 75, School of Nursing 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. ’71, J.D. ’82, 

Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Holly Eggert Duchene D.P.T. ’03, Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 
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Jared Lazarus 


Career Connections 


na down economy that grows more 
uncertain with each passing day, the 
Class of 2009 will face special chal- 
lenges upon entering the job market 


after graduation. But at the beginning of 


the year, the Duke Alumni Association 
(DAA) gave them two opportunities to get 
informed, and ready, for what lies ahead. 

In January, the DAA held its annual 
Fannie Mitchell Career Conference in co- 
ordination with the career center. William 
Wright-Swadel, the director of the career 
center, worked with DAA staff members to 
bring ninety-eight alumni to campus to par- 
ticipate in panel discussions and network- 
ing sessions with current Duke students. 


with the DAA and helps the organizati 
coordinate its programs with students. T 
three groups held a series of dinners th 
spring aimed at giving alumni the opport 
nity to provide career advice to curre 
students in an informal setting. 


ALUMNI FROM FARTHER AFIELD are at 
to get into the action with another tool fre 
the DAA: DukeConnect, a computer dat 
base that makes it possible for studen 
faculty members, and alumni to share ¢ 
reer, life-stage, and other advice. The da 
base was revamped recently and fine-tun 
to make access easier and more secure. 
Students are able to contact more alu 
ni on DukeConnect than was possible t 


EJ. Flynn '81 


United Nations 





Alumni experts: career panel on government, politics, and policy. 


Some 750 students attended the confer- 
ence. They heard from alumni representing a 
range of ages and career fields, including 
business, education, law, and nonprofits. 
More than 700 alumni had applied for the 
panelist positions—many more than could 
be accommodated. Many of those unable to 
make it to campus said they remained eager 
to assist current students. 

In that spirit, an alumni group from the 
Triangle formed a partnership with the 
DAA and the Student-Alumni Advisory 
Board (SAAB). Created in 2008 and made 
up of students from across the university, 
SAAB encourages student involvement 


fore, according to Beth Higgins ’07, n 
working coordinator with the DAA a 
the point person for the career conferen 
In the past, students were limited tot 
contacts with alumni a month. That nu 
ber has been increased, while, at the sa 
time, security measures have been built 
to protect alumni from spam and ensure t 
the messages they receive come from gt 
uinely interested students. 

This change in policy gives stude 
greater opportunity to go beyond their i 
mediate interests and explore career choi 
that might be less traditional, Higgins si 

Alumni can use DukeConnect to r 
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Slections from University ean 


n March and April of 1924, 
William Preston Few, Trinity 
College president, and Frank C. 
Brown, the college’s comptrol- 
lemade a historic trip to visit nine- 
ta colleges and universities up and 
dn the eastern seaboard. Their 
gil was to familiarize themselves 
withe designs of a variety of cam- 
pies, with an eye to determining 
wat would work best for the pro- 
pled transformation of Trinity into 
arversity. President Few was 
alady deep into negotiations 
wh James B. Duke about his gift, 
wich Duke would make in Decem- 
biof 1924. 


wek with other alumni on a range of top- 
icfrom changing careers to achieving work- 








Few and Brown started their trip 
in Philadelphia, where they met with 
Horace Trumbauer, a noted architect 
who specialized in houses for the 
wealthy; he had designed several of 
J.B. Duke’s residences. (Although 
Trumbauer’s firm had only one aca- 
demic building to its credit, the 
Widener Library at Harvard Univer- 
sity, it would later be hired to design 
the new university.) 

From Philadelphia, Few and 
Brown went on to visit colleges in 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Boston, and Virginia. Brown docu- 
mented the trip with a remarkable 
scrapbook that includes images and 


notes about the various campuses 
visited. Brown, a University of Chicago 
alumnus, also included information 
from his alma mater, although he 
and Few did not travel there. 
Throughout the 152 pages of the 
Scrapbook are examples of structures, 
details, and materials that eventually 
influenced the plans for Duke. For 
example, twenty-one pages are de- 
voted to Princeton University, with 
multiple images of buildings now 
familiar to Blue Devils because of 
their resemblance to those built here. 
Eleven pages document the Univer- 
Sity of Chicago; their proposed chapel 
would be one of the models for Duke’s. 


Funderburk Honored 





Picture this: Scrapbook 
of architectural ideas 
for Duke includes 
sketches of buildings 
from Princeton Univer- 
sity, left, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, cen- 
ter, as well as Brown 
and Few’s itinerary and 
other details of their 


‘ihe. oe si GEG U: ae 474% 1924 trip. 
if 1 hig lay at 





Duke University Archives 


On page thirty-eight, Brown in- 
cludes the comment: “Note on Prince- 
ton Stone: The University owns the 
quarry and sells the stone.” While 
Duke would first consider buying its 
Stone from Princeton to construct West 
Campus, Brown eventually followed 
Princeton’s model and purchased a 
local quarry in Hillsborough, North 
Carolina, which still supplies stone 
for Duke building projects. 

The original scrapbook is pre- 
served in University Archives; it can 
also be viewed online as part of the 
library’s digital collections. 


—Tim Pyatt 87, University Archivist 


at Duke from 1960 to 1973. He returned as 
alumni director in 1982, a position he held 


lif balance. For example, mothers who 
hee taken time off from a career to raise a 
clld and are now ready to reenter the 
wekforce can solicit advice from alumnae 
wb have had a similar experience. An 
almnus thinking about moving can ask 
abut neighborhoods and housing condi- 
as in a prospective new city. There are 
aly links to alumni affinity groups and 
adice for people considering graduate and 
prfessional school. 

O sign up for DukeConnect, visit http:// 
dueconnect.com. 


aney Funderburk 60, retired associ- 
ate vice president for alumni affairs 
and development and director of the 
Office of Alumni Affairs, received 
the Council for Advancement and Sup- 
port of Education (CASE) District III Dis- 
tinguished Service Award for 2009. 

The award, presented at a regional con- 
ference in Atlanta in February, honors ser- 
vice to CASE, a professional organization 
for those working in educational advance- 
ment. 

Funderburk worked for the alumni office 


until his retirement in 2005. He is a past 
chair and member of the board of directors 
for CASE District Il] and a former trustee 
of CASE, representing the district. He was 
a member of the Council for Alumni As- 
sociation Executives from 1989 to 2004 
and was chair of its board of directors from 
1998 to 1999. 

Funderburk lives in Durham with his 
wife, Lois Copeland Funderburk ’62. They 
have two children, Lisa Funderburk Miller 
’83 and Morris Laney “Tripp” Funderburk 
M.B.A. 798, and four grandchildren. 
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1, 2, 3-Bedroom and Penthouse homes available startin 


from the mid $300s. 
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lass Notes 


RITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 
x 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 


AX: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 
MAIL; dukemag@duke.edu 


aclude your full name, address, and class year.) 


HANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 
bx 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708. Please include 


ailing label. 
MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES 10: bluedevil@duke.edu 


TICE: Because of the volume of class note material 

> receive and the long lead time required for type- 
rting, design, and printing, your submission may not 
pear for three to four issues. Alumni are urged to 
lude spouses’ names in marriage and birth 
nouncements. We do not record engagements. 
















































lalf-Century Club 


phn B. Stanbury 735 published his book The 
line Trail with Oxford University Press in September 
08. The book is a collection of his adventures dur- 
ga half-century of traveling around the world to 
omote the prevention of iodine deficiency. 


oward C. Ris 738 is enjoying splitting life 
tween Lake Placid, N.Y., and Village of Golf, Fla., 
ere he and his wife, Patricia, play golf. 


bhn A. Forlines Jr. 39 received the Caldwell 
bunty Medallion of Honor, becoming only the fifth 
ipient of the county’s top honor. The former chair 

d CEO of Bank of Granite in Western North 
arolina, Forlines has been an ardent supporter of 
aldwell Community College and Technical Insti- 

te and served as a leader in the creation of Caldwell 
punty Hospice and Palliative Care. Duke’s alumni 
buse has been renamed in his honor (see p. 81). 


achman S. Brown Jr. ’47, J.D. ’50 received the 
der of the Long Leaf Pine, the highest civilian 

ard the state of North Carolina extends to its citi- 
s. Brown served on the task force to incorporate 
nnapolis, N.C., and was its first mayor. He lives in 
nnapolis with his wife, Mabel. They have a son, a 
qughter, and four grandchildren. 


Graham Smith Jr. ’47, M.D. ’51 was awarded 
t= Gold Medal by the American Academy of 
Frmatology, the highest of the academy’s medals, at 
i}67th annual meeting in San Francisco. He is a 
matologist in private practice in Mobile, Ala. 


ward C. Nixon ’52 published his book, The 
ons: A Family Portrait. The book offers a portrait 


jederick P. Brooks Jr. ’53 had a building 

ed in his honor at UNC-CH, where he is Kenan 
ofessor of computer science. The Frederick P. 
boks Jr. Computer Science Building, part of the 


Grolina Physical Science Complex, was dedicated 
October 2008. 





Luciano L’Abate Ph.D. ’56 received the 2009 
American Psychological Association Award for 
Distinguished Professional Contributions to Applied 
Research. He is founder of Workbooks for Living 

and professor emeritus of psychology at Georgia 
State University. 


Frank M. Bell Jr. 59 has been ranked among 
Business North Carolina magazine’s Legal Elite for 
2009. He practices real-estate law with Bell, Davis 
& Pitt of Winston-Salem. 


Judith M. Bryan ’59, A.M. ’66 recently reunited 
with close friends from her Giles dormitory First- 
year Advisory Counselor (FAC) group: Patricia 
Kerns Hearn Blanchard, Constance Brown 
Lewis, Margaret “Jo” Moore Pearce, 
Elizabeth Pennington Martin Mills, Anita 
Eagle, and Gladys Jordan Seaward. The 
group, which has kept in contact during the 50 years 
since graduation, got in touch with its FAC, Edna 
Carson Mason ’57, and spent an afternoon at her 
log cabin in Virginia. 


1960s 


50th Reunion April 16-18 


Samuel D. Bundy Jr. 60 recently retired after 
14 years with Colonial Insurance, 32 years in North 
Carolina education, and a year at the American 
College of Switzerland. He lives in Raleigh with his 
wife, Judy. 


Lucia Walton Robinson A.M. ’60 retired from 
an English professorship in Florida. She lives in 
Wilmington, N.C., near her daughter, Adelaide 
Robinson McCulloch’89. 


David W. Long ’64 was ranked among Business 
North Carolina magazine’s Legal Elite for 2009 in the 
criminal-law category. He is a partner in Poyner & 
Spruill in Raleigh. 


(E 45th Reunion April 16-18 





Christine Nicoll Alexander ’66 and her hus- 
band, Bruce D. Alexander J.D. ’68, were the 
recipients of the 2008 Alexis de Tocqueville Award 
given by the United Way of Greater New Haven 
(Conn.) to an individual or couple for service to the 
community. Chris is the founder and executive direc- 
tor of New Haven Reads, an organization giving 
adults and children access to free books, as well as 
tutoring opportunities to improve literacy skills. 


Claiborne Gregory Jr. 67 was named in The 
Best Lawyers in America 2009. He is a partner in the 
San Antonio office of Jackson Walker, focusing on 
business transactions, including bankruptcy, mergers 
and acquisitions, and securities. 


Bruce D. Alexander J.D. ’68 and his wife, 
Christine Nicoll Alexander ’66, were the recipi- 
ents of the 2008 Alexis de Tocqueville Award given 
by the United Way of Greater New Haven (Conn.) 


to an individual or couple for service to the commu- 
nity. Bruce is the vice president of New Haven and 
State Affairs and Campus Development at Yale 
University. He was honored for his work in building 
connections between Yale University, the City of 
New Haven, and the United Way. 


James R. Fox ’68, J.D.’71 has been ranked among 
Business North Carolina magazine’s Legal Elite for 
2009. He practices corporate law at Bell, Davis & 
Pitt in Winston-Salem. 


Joyce Hobson Johnson ’68 and her husband, 
Nelson, were recognized with the Purpose Prize, a 
national award given to entrepreneurs over 60 who 
are taking on society's biggest challenges. With her 
husband, Johnson launched America’s first Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission to address the aftermath 
of the “Greensboro Massacre” of 1979, in which five 
people attempting to organize black workers were 
killed by members of the Ku Klux Klan and the 
American Nazi Party. 


J. Anthony Manger Jr. 69 was named in 

The Best Lawyers in America 2009. He practices 
health-care law with Norris, Mclaughlin @ Marcus 
of Bridgewater, N.J. 


Roswell H. Spears III ’69 completed his four- 
part documentary Appalachia: A History of Mountains 
and People, which premiered at the University of 
Tennessee. Narrated by Sissy Spacek, the series was 
broadcast by PBS this spring. 


1970s 


wit 40th Reunion April 16-18 


Douglas B. Morton J.D. ’71 decided not to run 
for reelection after 30 years as a judge on the Fulton, 
Ind., Circuit Court. His new endeavors include act- 
ing as a senior judge for at least 30 days a year and 
spending time with family. 


Linda Sears Suggs M.A.T. ’72 was named to the 
board of trustees of the North Carolina Center for 
the Advancement of Teaching. She lives in 


Morrisville, N.C. 


Peter E. Broadbent Jr. ’73 has been ranked 
among Virginia Business magazine’s Legal Elite for 
2009 in the field of intellectual-property law. He 
practices business, intellectual-property, governmen- 
tal, and communications law as a partner in Christian 
& Barton in Richmond. 


Robert D. Peltz ’73 gave a talk, “Medicine on 
the Seas Update,” to the Cruise Line International 
Association at its annual conference in Hollywood, 
Fla., and another, “Medicine on the Seas after 
Carlisle,” at the annual Maritime Law Association 
convention in Long Beach, Calif. He was named 
one of The Best Lawyers in Florida for 2009. Peltz 

is a partner in McIntosh, Sawran, Peltz & Cartaya, 
practicing maritime, transportation, and commercial 
law in the firm’s Miami office. 
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Pamela Stone Schearer ‘73 was chosen by 
Carolina Parent magazine to speak at the publication’s 
annual Women@Work breakfast. She is the author of 
Opting Out, reviewed in the November-December 
2007 issue of Duke Magazine 


Daniel J. Barth ‘74 is the author of Fast Women 
Beautiful: Zen Beat Baseball Poems and is a contribut- 
ing editor of The Redwood Coast Review. He lives neat 
Ukiah, Calif., with his wife and son, and teaches his 
tory and language arts at Developing Virtue School 
at the City of Ten Thousand Buddhas, a Buddhist 
monastery in Talmage, Calif. 


Shawn G. Rader '74 was named in The Best Lawyers 
in America 2009 in appellate, commercial-litigation, 
and real-estate law. He is a partner in Lowndes, 
Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & Reed in Orlando, Fla. 


Buk 35th Reunion April 16-189 


C. James Holliman ‘75 was appointed professor of 
military and emergency medicine at the Uniformed 
Services University of the Health Sciences in 


Bethesda, Md. 


Bruce H. Luehrs °75 cofounded Emerald Stage2 
Ventures, an early-stage venture-capital fund in 
Philadelphia. He was formerly a general partner with 
the Edison Venture Fund and a principal with PNC 
Equity Management Groups. Emerald Stage2 invests 
in information-technology firms focused on the 
health-care, pharmaceutical, and financial-service 
sectors. He and his wife, Cheryl, have three children, 
including Genevieve Luehrs Hayes '04. 


Jack D. Griffeth |.D. 76 was awarded the Tommy 
Thomason Award from the Greenville County (S.C.) 
Bar Association. He practices law with Collins & 
Lacy in Greenville, S.C. 


Michael K. Kuhn "76 was named in The Best Lawyers 
in America 2009. He is a partner in the Houston office 
of Jackson Walker, focusing on commercial real estate. 


Carol Sisco ‘76 was appointed to the board of 
directors of Reading Is Fundamental Inc., one of the 
nation’s oldest and largest literacy organizations for 
children and families. 


Barbara Kiehne Younger "76 has cowritten 

Sharing God’s Love in Children’s Church: A Year’s Worth 
of Programs for Children Ages 3-7. The book, released 
in February 2008, was published by Abingdon Press. 


Elizabeth Bergen Zabak ’76 was named chief 
marketing officer for the law firm of Carlton Fields. 
Previously, she was the firm’s director of marketing 
and client development. She works in the firm’s 
Tampa, Fla., office. 


Michele Chulick B.S.N. 77 was among the Women 
Extraordinaire named by the 2008 South Florida 
edition of Business Leader Magazine for her outstand- 
ing leadership, achievement, innovation, and 
inspiration. Chulick is associate vice president and 
executive director for clinical operations for the Uni- 
versity of Miami Health Systems. 


Maureen Demarest Murray °77 was among the 
Women Extraordinaire named by the 2008 Triad edi- 
tion of Business Leader Magazine for her outstanding 
leadership, achievement, innovation, and inspira- 
tion. She is a partner and the health-care practice 
group leader in the Greensboro office of the law firm 
Smith Moore Leatherwood. 


Bruce H. Stern 77 was named in The Best Lawyers 
in America 2009 in personal-injury litigation. He 
practices with Stark & Stark in Princeton, N.J., and 
lives in Pennington, N.]. 
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H. Glenn Tucker ‘77, J.D. '80 was elected chair of 
the Business Law Section of the New Jersey State Bar 
Association. He is a partner in Greenberg Dauber 


Epstein & Tucker, in Newark, N.J. 


William H. Duncan M.H.A. '78 was elected 

chair of the board of trustees of Aquinas College, a 
Dominican college in Grand Rapids, Mich. He is pas- 
tor of St. Sebastian Church in Byron Center, Mich., 
and is vicar general and moderator of the curia of the 
Diocese of Grand Rapids. 


MARRIAGES: Cory D. Rind B.S.E. ’75 to 
Valerie Schwam Johnson '83 on Dec. 30, 2008. 
Residence: Ashburn, Va. 


BIRTHS: Twins, first daughter and first son, to John 
Christopher McGowan ‘77 and Monica Braga 
Ferreira on March 17, 2008. Named Christopher 
Braga McGowan and Juliana Ott McGowan. 


1980s 


+80. 30th Reunion April 16-18 


Mary Moore Hamrick-Wilber ’80 joined the 
Center for Audit Quality as director of external rela- 
tions and strategic planning. She was previously 
director of the office of external relations at the 
Public Company Accounting Oversight Board. 


Blair Susan Kilpatrick-Tabak Ph.D. ’80 pub- 
lished her first book, Accordion Dreams: A Journey 
into Cajun and Creole Music, a memoir of her life- 
changing passion for Louisiana French music and 
her unlikely midlife obsession with the Cajun 
accordion. After more than 20 years in Chicago, 
she, her husband, and their two sons moved to the 
San Francisco Bay Area in 1997, where she is a 
psychologist in private practice. She and her hus- 
band, an educator, also perform with Sauce Piquante, 
a Cajun-Creole band she started in 1999. She sings 
and plays accordion. 


Suzanne Carlson Tucker Plybon ’80 has been 
named a Georgia Super Lawyer by Atlanta Magazine 
for the fifth time. She has also been ranked among 
Georgia Trend magazine’s Legal Elite for 2009. She 
practices estate-planning and probate law as a partner 
in the Arnall Golden Gregory law firm in the pri- 
vate-wealth practice group in Atlanta. 


Bruce J. Ruzinsky ’80, J.D. ’83 was named in The 
Best Lawyers in America 2009. He is a partner in the 
Houston office of Jackson Walker, representing fi- 
nancial institutions, corporations, and other business 
entities in their efforts to restructure. 


Grace Ann Spatafora ’80 was elected to the 
Vermont Academy of Science and Engineering in 
September 2008. She is a biology professor at 
Middlebury College. 


Scott C. Thompson ’80 was named in The Best 
Lawyers in America 2009 in real-estate law. He is a 
partner in Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & 
Reed in the firm’s Orlando, Fla., office. 


Gary Edward Davidson ’81 was named a Most 
Effective Lawyer in the international-law category by 
The Miami Daily Business Review. He was recognized 
for his work on behalf of the Honduran national soc- 
cer federation in a media-rights contract dispute with 
Miami-based Traffic Sports USA. He is a partner in 
Diaz, Reus, & Targ in Miami. 


Robin J. Stinson ’81 was has been ranked among 
Business North Carolina magazine’s Legal Elite for 


2009. She practices family law with Bell, Davis & 
Pitt of Winston-Salem. 


Alan M. Ruley ’82 was named a fellow of the 
American College of Trial Lawyers. He is a direete 
in the Winston-Salem office of Bell, Davis & Pitt. 


Hideyuki Sakai LL.M. ’82 is the managing 
partner of Bingham McCutchen’s Tokyo office and 
the head of the global financial restructuring grou 
in Asia. The firm he founded in 1995, Sakai & 
Mimura, entered a joint venture with Bingham las 
year, combining to form one of the largest foreign 
law firms in Japan. 


Christopher Howard ’83 received the 2009 
Outstanding Faculty Award from the State Coune 
of Higher Education for Virginia. He is the Pamel; 


Harriman Professor of government and public poll 
at the College of William & Mary. 


Jennifer Tope Stanton ’83 ran for Common- 
wealth’s Attorney in Isle of Wight County, Va. 
Stanton is a criminal-trial lawyer with her own pr: 


tice in Norfolk, Va. 


Frank H. Myers ’84 retired from the Navy after 
23 years and eight months of service. He was awat 
the Navy Meritorious Service Medal for his suppor 
the OPNAV FORCEnet Department, working on 
operational communication capabilities. He now we 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense on the ac 
quisition of military satellite communication syste 


Frank A. Schiller ’84 was promoted to senior y 
president of a newly created compliance group of 
Progress Energy, an energy company based in Ralei 
for which he is also general counsel. 


Mark L. Stewart ’84 is cofounder of the publishi 
company Black Book Partners, which just publish 
its 250th book, Swish: The Quest for Basketball’s Pe 
fect Shot. He is also a nonfiction author specializir 
in sports, history, and popular culture. He lives in 
New Jersey with his wife, Sarah, and two daughte 
Jo Ellen Whitney ’84, J.D. ’88 is a senior shar 
holder of the Davis Brown Law Firm in Des Moin 


Iowa. She practices labor-and-employment, healt 
care, privacy, and fair-housing law. 


85 | 25th Reunion April 16-18 


Peter M. Lawson M.H.A.’85 is the executive 
vice president of Health Management Associates 
Naples, Fla., and was recognized as one of Irish 
America Magazine’s Business 100. 


David A. Michaels ’85, M.B.A. '90 has comple 


















ton, and practices in Lanham, Md. 


Susan La Nelle Trevarthen ’85, a partner in| 
law firm Weiss Serota Helfman Pastoriza Cole & | 
Boniske in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., presented at St. L 
County’s Treasure Coast Planning Officials Traini 
Forum in November. Her session, “Constitutiona 
and Legal Foundations for Planning,” discussed 
legal concepts and important cases and their imp 
tions for the planning official. She chairs the firm 
municipal land-use and zoning group. 


Ralph Outlaw “Scout” Walton III ’85 is gen 
manager of Flathead Lake Lodge’s new planned 
development, Saddlehorn, in Bigfork, Mont. 


Kathleen DiGennaro Warner ’86 has been 
named district director for Congressman Jim 

Himes (D-Conn.) and will oversee the daily oper} 
ations of his offices in the state’s 4th District, in- 


uding constituent services and community outreach. 


ohn C. Herbert '87, M.B.A. ’89 has relocated to 
karta, Indonesia, to head gas operations for 
onocoPhillips in Southeast Asia. 


ruce F. Anders ’89 was named general counsel 
Cook Inlet Region Inc., one of Alaska’s largest 
yrporations. Before joining CIRI, Anders was chief 
‘the leasing and permitting section of Alaska’s Oil 
id Gas Division, and served as a member of Gov. 
arah Palin’s natural gasline team. 


ARRIAGES: Nancy Sue Baker B.S.N. ’80 
Robert Dietrich on Nov. 10, 2007. Residence: 
urtham... Valerie Schwam Johnson ’83 to 
ory D. Rind B.S.E. 75 on Dec. 30, 2008. Resi- 
‘nce: Ashburn, Va....Julia Edmunds Mears ’85 
| Thomas Yager on May 17, 2008. Residence: 
inneapolis...Christopher Stephen Swezey 

7 to Selene K. Deike on Sept. 13, 2008. Residence: 
sston, Va... susan Coppedge ’88 to Lorenzo 
mato on May 12, 2007. Residence: Atlanta. 


RTHS: Third child and daughter to Alexandra 
adger Airth ’87 and Alan E Airth on Oct. 20, 

)08. Named Hailey Emerson...Second child and 

ughter to Stephen B. Portnoy ’89 and Cleo 

prtnoy on Dec. 4, 2008. Named Jessica Helen. 


990s 


om 20th Reu 






April 16-18 


chael J. Sorrell A.M. ’90, J.D. 94 was 
augurated the 34th president of Paul Quinn 
pllege in Dallas on Nov. 7, 2008. 





URBAN LIVING AT 








Julie Nichols Matthews 791 has been named a 
partner in the law firm Wildman, Harrold, Allen & 
Dixon in Chicago. She is a member of the intellectual- 
property department. 


Michael D. Schwartz 91 conducts research 

and teaches infectious diseases therapeutics and 
medical microbiology in the doctor of pharmacy 

and physician-assistant programs at South University. 
He lives in Savannah, Ga., with his wife, Lorie, 

and son. 


April Barnhardt Whitlock ’91 was appointed 
director of brand management at Carolina Pad, a sta- 
tionery business. In 2008, she was honored by the 
Charlotte Business Journal as one of its 40 Under 40 
business professionals. She lives in Charlotte with 
her husband and two children. 


Seth Davis 92 has published When March Went 
Mad: The Game That Transformed Basketball. The 
book describes the season leading up to the 1979 
NCAA championship, when Earvin “Magic” 
Johnson, playing for Michigan State University, 

and Larry Byrd, playing for Indiana State University, 
met on the court for the first time. Davis is a staff 
writer at Sports Illustrated and an on-air host, reporter, 
and analyst for CBS College Sports Network. He 
lives in Ridgefield, Conn. 


Ivan Alexander Gaviria 92 completed 

Climate Ride, a 300-mile, four-day bike race from 
New York to Washington. He and his friends 
William Morgan Pruitt III 92 and Lynwood 
Clifton Turner IV ’92 participated in the environ- 
mental fundraiser to help fight global warming and 
ensure a safe and healthy world for their children. 


iT.S 


www.TheBrownstonesDurham.com 
Adjacent to Duke University and Downtown Durham 


Allison Christine English ’93 sold her first 
novel to New American Library, a division of Penguin 
USA. The Queen’s Pawn, a historical novel about 
Eleanor of Aquitaine and Princess Alais of France, 

is due out in the spring of 2010. 


Sarah Jane Gayer 93 joined Nyemaster 
Goode, specializing in litigation, business, finance, 
and real-estate law in the firm’s Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, office. 


James J. Hegarty 93 has been named partner 
in the law firm Wildman, Harrold, Allen & Dixon. 
He is a litigator in the firm’s Chicago office; his 
practice focuses on complex litigation in state and 
federal courts. 


Timothy W. Robertson 793 has released his 
debut solo collection, Get On Board, available on all 
major online music outlets. He can be seen almost 
every night on the New Orleans music scene. 


John P. Cleveland M.T.S. '94 recently published 
an article in The Chronicle of Higher Education titled 
“What Socrates Would Say to Undergraduate Tutors.” 
He is the director of the tutoring center at the Center 
for Academic Excellence at Pace University in New 
York and an adjunct professor in the department of 
philosophy and religious studies. 


Keasha Grindley Marescot 94 has been a 
co-owner of Waterboro Village Pediatrics in East 
Waterboro, Maine, since 2003. 


April 16-18 


Chris Sims 95 had an exhibit of his 2006 photo- 
graphs of Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, on display at the 
Civilian Art Project in Washington earlier this year. 


FINEST 





& Prudential 


York Simpson 
Underwood Realty 
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His work has been « xhibited at the Houston Center 
for Phot: 
Art in Charleston, 5.( \merican 
South at UNC-CH; and the Decker Gallery at the 

Maryland Institute College of Art. He teaches at the 


raphy; Halsey Institute of Contemporary 
, the Center for the 


Center for Documentary Studies at Duke 


Jennifer E. Yates '95 is an assistant professor 

of family medicine at UNC-CH. She also teaches 
in the family-medicine residency program in Wil 
mington, N.¢ 
She lives in Castle Hayne, N.¢ 


Brad, and son 


, and is a major in the Army Reserve 


5 with her husband, 


Justin E. Dillon '96 joined the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office for the District of Columbia. He lives in 


Katherine 


Washington with his wife, 


Ryan S. Davis '97 was named partner in the law 


firm Bryan Cave. He practices in St. Louis with 
the corporate finance and securities, Cec hnok PY, 
entrepreneurial and commercial practice, and trans- 


actions groups 


Robert Danny “D.J.” Mason Jr. '97 was 
named a partner in Womble Carlyle Sandridge & 
Rice. He works in the firm’s Winston-Salem office, 
specializing in patent, trademark, copyright, and 


trade-secret litigation. 


Shannon Wells Stevenson '97, |.1). 02 was 


elected partner in Davis Graham & Stubbs in Denver. 


She practices in the firm’s trial group, specializing in 
natural-resources and construction litigation, as well 


as state and federal appeals. 


Manuel S. Frey LL.M. 98 was elected a partner 
in the law firm Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & 


It S NOT THE BUILDING 


[t's the people. 





People love the 
spaciousness of our 
And 


over our cottages 


apartments. 
rave 
with their granite 
counter tops. But at 
Croasdaile Village, the 
story is not in the size 
or appeal of our living 
units. The real story 


is the depth and personalities of our residents. 


For a visit and complimentary lunch, call Carol Roycroft at 


(919) 384-2475 or email at CarolR@umrh.org 
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Garrison. He practices in the corporate departmer 
of the firm’s New York office. 


Minh Van Ngo "98 was elected a partner in 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore, practicing in the corp 
rate department in New York. 


Tamar Katz Holloman '99 is a customer-relar} 
ship management consultant for Accenture, a glo! 
management-consulting, technology-services, anc 
outsourcing company. She lives with her husband 
Ray Holloman Jr. '01, in Sterling, Va. 


Marlissa A. Hudson 99 was selected to sing art 
inauguration of Missouri’s 55th governor, Jay Nix« 
She has previously performed with organizations s 
as the Baltimore Symphony Pops Orchestra, the Ur 
Avenue Opera, and the National Philharmonic a1 
with members of the St. Louis Orchestra. 


Laurie Karp Kaufman '99 completed her Ph. 
in child and adolescent psychology at the Univers 
of Vermont. She is now working at Middlebridge 
School, an independent residential high school in 
Rhode Island for students with language-based lea 
ing disabilities. 


MARRIAGES: Kerry Ann Dolan "90 to Scott 
Slater on Oct. 18, 2008. Residence: Sierra Madre, 
Calif....Kimberly Pittman '93 to Stanley Che 
on April 21, 2007. Residence: New York...Keast 
D. Grindley ’94 to John K. Marescot on July 15, 
2007. Residence: Kennebunk, Maine...Justin E 
Dillon 96 to Katherine Mineka on Nov. 15, 200 
Residence: Washington...J. Scott Goudie '96 
Julie Zeller on Sept. 27, 2008. Residence: Myrtle 
Beach, S.C....Thomas M. Lange ’97 to Mered 
Woody on Oct. 25, 2008. Residence: Fairfield, 
Calif....Jill Ann Ellis ’98 to Matthew R. Kingo 
Novy. 1, 2008. Residence: Indianapolis...Hilary 
Robbins Howard 99 to Adam H. Heieck on 
Sept. 6, 2008. Residence: Pacific Grove, Calif... 
Tamar D. Katz 99 to Ray Holloman Jr. ’01 
Sept. 8, 2007. Residence: Sterling, Va 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son to Kristen 
Gislason Callow 790 and Sean Callow on Oct. 
2007. Named Heath Malcolm...Second child and 
first daughter to Gregory Hoffman 90 and Br. 
Jones on Oct. 15, 2008. Named Addison Anne 
Jones-Hoffman...Third child and second son to 
Tracy Thomas Stone 90 and Christopher B. 
Stone on Aug. 26, 2008. Named Tyler Charles... 
child and daughter to Vernon Apperson '91 a 
David S. Ruskin 92 on Nov. 20, 2008. Named 
Eleanor Sarah Ruskin...First child and son to 
Michael D. Schwartz '91 and Lorie Lee Schwj 
on Dec. 1, 2008. Named Jackson David... First ¢ 
and son to Kimberly Roy Davis 92 and Sco 
Davis '93 on Nov. 18, 2008. Named Luke Sean.| 
First child and daughter to David S. Ruskin 9 
and Vernon Apperson 91 on Nov. 20, 2008. 
Named Eleanor Sarah Ruskin...First child and so 
Scott J. Davis 93 and Kimberly Roy Davi 
92 on Nov. 18, 2008. Named Luke Sean...First ¢ 
and son to Kimberly Pittman-Chen '93 and 
Stanley Chen on Aug. 30, 2008. Named Logan 
Vicktor Chen...First child and son to Arie Kec 
04 and Lee Anne Keck on Aug. 14, 2008. Name 
Alexander Lee...First child and son to Colleen 
Crumlish 95 and Christopher Dibble on Oct. 2 
2008. Named Gavin Mastin Dibble... Third chil 
and first son to Joanna Boettinger Goger ’ 
and Jason Myles Goger 95 on Nov. 12, 200 
Named Myles William...Second child and first 
daughter to Romy Cohen Kirwin "95 and An 
Kirwin on Dec. 31, 2008. Named Emma Claire.. 
First child and son to Jennifer E. Yates 95 an 
Brad Quesinberry on Oct. 30, 2008. Named Jacks 

















imes Quesinberry.. . First child and son to Karen 
Jarie Dixon ’96 and Chris Lee on Dec. 9, 2008. 
amed Parker Sangmin Lee...First child and son to 
rian Robert Simler Jr. 96 and Janice Lloyd 
mler on Oct. 15, 2008. Named Nathaniel 
obert...First child and daughter to Emily Suzanne 
aville 97 and John Gambino on Nov. 19, 2008. 
amed Daniela Suzanne Gambino...Second child 

id son to Shannon Wells Stevenson 97, J.D. 
; and Todd S. Stevenson ’97 on Nov. 12, 2008. 
amed Wyatt Vernon...First child and daughter to 
ason F. Solganick '98 and Erin Norris on Dec. 
2008. Named Sarah Madison Solganick...Second 
\ild and son to Tanya Hill Cope ’99 and 

athan Cope B.S.E. 99 on Dec. 19, 2008. Named 
yencer Charles... First child and son to Andrew 

, Freel 99 and Angelique D. Freel on Sept. 24, 
08. Named Andrew Charles...First child and 
ughter to Laurie Karp Kaufman 799 and John 
\ufman on Oct. 24, 2008. Named Maya Rose... First 
\ild and son to Adam J. Lisook '99 and Karen 
nderson Lisook ’01 on Nov. 22, 2008. Named 
ble Thomas...First child and daughter to Tonya 
ppard Randell 99 and Morgan Randell on Feb. 
, 2008. Named Brenda Elizabeth. ..First child and 
‘ughter to Jennifer Finkowski Robell 99 and 
dnathan P. Robell 99 on April 16, 2008. 

hmed Zoé Caroline. 
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)nathan E. Blackwell 01 is in Sydney, Aus- 
(lia, pursuing his M.B.A. at the Australian Gradu- 
: School of Management, part of the Australian 
hool of Business at the University of New South 
les, a leader in photovoltaic technology. 


ane 


hy Holloman Jr. ’01 is a sports editor for AOL. 
} lives with his wife, Tamar Katz Holloman 
’), in Sterling, Va. 





dam L. Hudes ’01 is a senior associate in the 
etitrust practice group of Howrey law firm. He lives 
i Washington with his wife, Kelly. 


iv Avanes ’02 graduated from Rosalind Franklin 
thiversity of Medicine and Science in June 2008. 

}} is completing his residency at Harbor- UCLA 
Medical Center. 


tsa Jean Caldemeyer ’03 has joined the board 
Crustees of Stepping Stones Center, a nonprofit 
Uited Way partner agency that serves adults and 
cIdren with disabilities. 

A 


hley Colburn Susen ’03 is a physical therapist 
wh Carteret Surgical Therapy in Morehead City, N.C. 


I Sth Reunion April 16-18 
Jseph C. Delk IV 05 joined Hood Law Firm in 


Carleston, S.C., as an associate. His areas of prac- 
i} include commercial litigation, insurance law, 
Lent law, product liability, medical-practice 
i. and health-care law. 


2ican “Watson” Meng M.B.A ’05 met with 
Dalai Lama at the Dalai Lama’s compound in 
ae India, to discuss Tibetan issues. Meng is 
hn Knight Fellow at Stanford University and is 
founder of Boxun News, a website devoted to 

s about China. 


rah E. DeWolf J.D. ’08 is an associate with the 
firm Pratt Thomas Walker in Charleston, S.C. 
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Patrick Coleman Wooten J.D. ’08 is an associate 
in the Charleston, S.C., office of the law firm Nelson 
Mullins Riley & Scarborough. He will practice in 
the areas of business litigation, class-action defense, 
pharmaceutical and medical-device litigation, prem- 
ises liability, and product liability. 


MARRIAGES: Rekha Vij '00 to Sujit Janardhan on 
Sept. 27, 2008. Residence: Chicago...Helen Snow 
Brenner ’01 to Chris Daws on Jan. 3, 2009. Resi- 
dence: Winston-Salem...Ray Holloman Jr. ’01 to 
Tamar D. Katz '99 on Sept. 8, 2007. Residence: 
Sterling, Va....Adam L. Hudes ’01 to Kelly M. 
Harris on Oct. 25, 2008. Residence: Washington... 
Alison Elizabeth Niebanck ’01, M.D. ’05 to 
Robin Ray on May 17, 2008. Residence: Houston... 
Emil Avanes ’02 to Gayaneh Pezeshkian on May 
31, 2008. Residence: Glendale, Calif....Elaine 
Stone Parker ’02 to Benjamin Elias on Nov. 16, 
2008. Residence: Los Angeles...Adam C. Wachter 
’02 to Rachel E. Sassoon on April 12, 2008. Resi- 
dence: Durham...Ashley Noel Colburn ’03 to 
Kurtis S. Susen on Sept. 13, 2008. Residence: Atlantic 
Beach, N.C....Henry Lee Falls Ill ’03, J.D. 06 to 
Elizabeth L. Willett on June 14, 2008. Residence: 
Charlotte...Alexandra Meredith Jones ’03 to 
Matthew Paul Siedsma ’03 on April 26, 2008. 
Residence: Chicago...Scott E. Atkinson 04 to 
Sue-Ellen Katz B.S.E. 04 on Sept. 28, 2008. 
Residence: Millbrae, Calif....Matthew J. Piehl 08 
to Kristen B. Seemann 08 on Nov. 29, 2008. 
Residence: Charlottesville, Va. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Daniel R. Adrien 
‘00 and Nicole Grannis Adrien '00 on Sept. 5, 
2008. Named Pierre Grannis...First child and daugh- 
ter to lan Butler-Hall ’00 and Heather Crane on 
Oct. 25, 2008. Named Eleanor Margaret Hall... 
Second child and son to Eric Jason Forman ’00 
and Sara Forman on Dec. 10, 2008. Named Elijah 
William...First child and daughter to Brian Michael 
Culang ’01 and Randi Jennifer Reiner ’01 on 
Nov. 23, 2008. Named Camryn Sophie Culang... 
First child and son to Karen Anderson Lisook 
01 and Adam J. Lisook ’99 on Nov. 22, 2008. 
Named Cole Thomas...First child and daughter to 
Randi Jennifer Reiner ’0! and Brian Michael 
Culang ’01 on Nov. 23, 2008. Named Camryn 
Sophie Culang...First child and daughter to Jaclyn 
McGowan Hanifen B.S.E. ’02 and Thomas John 
Hanifen on Oct. 26, 2008. Named Kathryn Alice... 
First child and daughter to Jennifer Dhatt Hughes 
’02 and Brendan Hughes on Aug. 29, 2008. Named 
Delaney Kaur... Third child and second son to Alison 
Dennis Hood ’04 and Michael James Hood 
M.Div. ’04 on Sept. 26, 2008. Named Felix Benjamin. 


Deaths 


Alma Vaughan Adkins ’28 of Baltimore, on Oct. 
25, 2008. In the early 1950s, she was dean of women 
at Baltimore Junior College, now Baltimore City 
Community College, where she taught biology and 
physical education for more than a decade. She is sur- 
vived by a son. 


Margaret Hyatt Pilarski 32 of Seattle, on 
July 9, 2007. Throughout her life, she worked in 
many capacities, including teaching school, selling 
encyclopedias, and caring for children and adults. 
She is survived by two daughters, a granddaughter, 
and a grandson. 


Richard B. Haskell ’33 of West Hartford, Conn., 


on Sept. 11, 2008. During World War II, he entered 
the Army Air Corps as a second lieutenant, later 


serving as a captain and receiving a Bronze Star for 
meritorious service. He held leadership positions 
throughout his career at a variety of banks and 
organizations, including the Mechanics Savings 
Bank, the Savings Banks Association of Connecticut, 
and the Greater Hartford Chamber of Commerce. 

He is survived by two sons, a daughter, two grand- 
sons, and two granddaughters. 


Pauline Wallingham McGurk 734 of Chapel 
Hill, on Oct. 10, 2008. Active in her community, she 
was a member of the Junior League, the American Red 
Cross, and the Duke Hospital Women’s Auxiliary. 
She served on the Altar Guild at Immaculate Con- 
ception Church in Durham and later at the Catholic 
Community of St. Thomas More in Chapel Hill. She 
is survived by two daughters, a son, a sister, six grand- 
children, and three great-grandchildren. 


Ira C. Evans HS 735 of St. Petersburg, Fla., on 
Oct. 8, 2007. During World War II, he served in 
North Africa and Italy as a member of the Army 
Medical Corps. He was the director of pathology 
at Mound Park Hospital for more than two decades 
and was the founding medical director of the 
Pinellas County Community Blood Bank. A diplo- 
mate of the American Board of Pathology, he was 
also the county’s medical examiner and president 
and founder of Diagnostic Medical Services until 
his retirement in 1988. He is survived by a son, a 
daughter, a granddaughter, a grandson, and three 
great-grandchildren. 


Catherine Holliday Asbury Davis °36 of 
Tampa, Fla., on May 19, 2008. 


Irwin Friedlander °37, L 39 of Columbus, Ga., 
on Aug. 8, 2008. He served in the Navy during 
World War II. He was known as a civic and business 
leader in Columbus, serving as a president of the 
Rotary Club and owner of Matthews women’s cloth- 
ing stores. He is survived by a son; a daughter; two 
brothers, including Matt Friedlander ’40; five 
grandchildren; and two great-granddaughters. 


Thomas B. Stoel J.D. ’37 of Portland, Ore., on 
Sept. 27, 2008. He served as an officer in the Navy from 
1944 to 1946. A managing partner at Stoel Rives, he 
helped make the law firm one of the largest in Oregon. 
In 2006, he and his wife, Caroline, received a life- 
time achievement award from the U.S. District Court 
of Oregon Historical Society. He is survived by two 
sons, including Peter F. Stoel ’70; two daughters; 
seven grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Mary Jane Stallcup Whalen °37, A.M. ’44 of 
Lititz, Pa., on Sept. 30, 2008. She was a member of the 
American Needlepoint Guild and a volunteer with 
the Hanover Area Historical Society. She is survived 
by three daughters, a sister, and three grandchildren. 


Mary Beth Caton Hudson 738 of Bluefield, 
W.Va., on Sept. 10, 2008. At Duke, she majored in 
economics and was a member of Delta Delta Delta 
sorority. She is survived by three sons, two daughters, 
seven grandchildren, and nine great-grandchildren. 


Stella Heath White 738 of Kinston, N.C., on 
Sept. 10, 2008. She dedicated her life to the field of 
social work and retired from the Albert P. Brewer 
Developmental Center in Mobile, Ala. She is sur- 
vived by several nieces and nephews. 


James M. Fitzgerald Jr. 39 of Wilson, N.C., 
on Sept. 27, 2008. He served in the Navy during 
World War I] and was later the manager of the 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. franchise in Wilson. He is 
survived by his wife, Ann; two daughters; a son; a 
stepdaughter; a stepson; a sister; two grandchildren; 
and two step-grandchildren. 
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Louis W. Silver '39 of Greensboro, on Oct. 8, 
2008. He served in the Army as a tech sergeant dur 
ing World War II. His battalion was part of the inva- 
sion of Normandy. He was one of the first members of 
Beth David Synagogue in Greensboro. He worked for 
Southern Plate and Window Glass Co., 
purchased in 1973 and owned until his retirement. 


which he 


He is survived by a son, a daughter, a brother, a sister, 


and five grandchildren 


Susan Phillips Smith '39 of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
on June 2, 2008. She taught at the University of 
Tennessee-Chattanooga, worked at the Hunter 
Museum of American Art, and volunteered with the 
Chattanooga Little Theatre and Chattanooga Cares, 
an AIDS education and prevention organization. She 
is survived by a son, two daughters, four grandchil- 
dren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Elliott O. Foster Jr. |.D. 40 of Gilmanton, N.H., 
on Sept. 15, 2008. A World War II Army veteran, he 
worked as an insurance claims adjuster for the Paul 
Revere Life Insurance Co. in Worcester, Mass. He is 
survived by a son, Elliott O. Foster Il Ph.D. ’71; 


a daughter; and three grandsons. 


Robert E. Heaton °40 of Andrews, N.C., on Oct. 
5, 2008. He owned and operated the Chain Grocery 
Co. for many years. He was the youngest mayor of 
Andrews, as well as a founding board member of both 
District Memorial Hospital and the Andrews Housing 
Authority. He is survived by his wife, Evelyn; a 
daughter; a son; a sister; a brother; and a grandson. 


Carol F. Hoover ’40 of Durham, on Sept. 12, 2008. 
She worked as a psychiatric social worker at the 
National Institute of Mental Health in Washington, 
conducting research on twins. She was also a writer 
and cofounder, with her daughter, of Ariadne Press. 
She is survived by her daughter and two grandchildren. 


Benjamin D. Raub LL.B. ’40 of Sarasota, Fla., 
on Sept. 14, 2008. He was stationed with the Army 
in Europe during World War II. After the war, he 
worked in the legal department at NBC in New 
York and was vice president of NBC Sports at the 
time of his retirement in 1980. He is survived by a 
daughter, Antoinette Raub Allgood ’63, B.S.N. 
64; a son; seven grandchildren; and seven great- 
grandchildren. 


Calvin H. Shaw 740 of Durham, on Oct. 2, 2008. 
He was a captain and company commander in the 
Army during World War II. He founded Carolina 
Blind and Drapery Co., which he ran until his retire- 
ment. He is survived by his wife, Josephine; a son; 
two sisters; a brother; and two grandchildren. 


Robert J. McCormick II ’41 of New Castle, Del., 
on Oct. 26, 2008. He served as a pilot in the Army 
Air Corps. After flying 18 missions in the European 
Campaign, he was shot down and imprisoned by the 
Germans for more than two years, during which time 
he joined in digging tunnels for what’s now known as 
the Great Escape. He was an executive for numerous 
family businesses including McCormick Transporta- 
tion, Jones Motor, and Allegany Holding Cos. He is 
survived by a daughter, Jane McCormick Hogan 
B.S.N. 73, M.S.N. ’76; a sister; and a granddaughter, 
Elizabeth Ann McCormick Hogan ’10. 


J. Clement Walker 41 of Bradenton, Fla., on 
Sept. 21, 2008. He was a minister in churches across the 
country, including Harvey Memorial Community 
Church in Bradenton. He is survived by two daughters, 
three grandchildren, and a great-grandson. 


William S. Chiverton M.Ed. 42 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on Dec. 3, 2006. He received a doctorate in 
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education from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1955. He is survived by a son and two daughters. 


James William Hollingsworth ‘42, M.D. '48 of 
Nevis, West Indies, on July 30, 2008. While a captain 
in the Army, he served at the Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center. He was vice chair of the University 
of California-San Diego School of Medicine, as well 
as chief of medicine at the VA Medical Center in 
San Diego until his retirement in 1991. He lived in 
Hiroshima as chief of the medical service for the 
Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission from 1958 to 
1960. While there, he studied and treated atomic 
bomb victims. This experience led him to found the 
San Diego chapter of Physicians for Social Respon- 
sibility. He is survived by his wife, Dorothy; three 
daughters; and seven grandchildren. 


Jameson Miller Jones Ph.D. ’42 of Memphis, 
Tenn., on Aug. 25, 2008. He taught and served as 
dean at Centre College from 1942 to 1955, dean at 
Rhodes College from 1955 to 1971, and president of 
the Memphis College of Art from 1976 to 1981. He 
is survived by three sons, two daughters, and five 
grandchildren. 


Mary Dugger Bloomquist 43 of Richmond, Va., 
on Sept. 1, 2008. She was a member of Westhampton 
United Methodist Church in Richmond. She is 
survived by her husband, Donald; a son; a daughter; 

a brother; a grandson; and a great-granddaughter. 


Frances Miller Ramsey B.S.N. ’43, R.N. ’43 of 
Asheville, N.C., on Sept. 18, 2008. She was the 
director of nursing at the Western North Carolina 
Hospital for Chest Diseases in Black Mountain, N.C. 
She is survived by a daughter, a son, three sisters, five 
grandchildren, and 14 great-grandchildren. 


Allard Frank Roen 743 of Carlsbad, Calif., on Aug. 
28, 2008. He served for three years as a lieutenant in 
the Navy. In 1949, he settled in Las Vegas and helped 
develop and operate the Desert Inn, one of the first 
resorts on the Las Vegas Strip. In the 1960s, he helped 
develop the La Costa Resort and Spa in Carlsbad and 
served as its manager for 20 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Evelyn; three daughters; a son; nine grand- 
children; and four great-grandchildren. 


Victor J. Rudolph M.E ’43, D.E. 50 of Marietta, 
Ga., on Aug. 30, 2008. He served with the Navy in 
the South Pacific during World War II. He was 
appointed assistant professor of forestry at Duke in 
1948. In 1982, he retired after 30 years at Michigan 
State University, where he was a full professor and 
associate chair of the forestry department. He is sur- 
vived by five daughters, a son, three sisters, a brother, 
10 grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Kathryn S. Yount Wirick B.S.N. ’43, R.N. 43 of 
Charlotte, on Oct. 24, 2008. She served as a nurse 
with the Red Cross in World War II and later became 
charge nurse at Gaston Memorial Hospital in 
Gastonia, N.C., where she worked until her retire- 
ment in 1987. She is survived by two daughters, two 
granddaughters, and a grandson. 


Kathleen Whiteside Young B.S.N. 43, R.N. 
43 of Jacksonville, Fla., on Oct. 10, 2007. She 
served in the Army during World War II, as a first 
lieutenant in the Nurse Corps. She later worked as 
a registered nurse. She is survived by her husband, 
George; two sons; a daughter; a stepdaughter; nine 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Medlicott Coulter '44 of Freedom, 
Ind., on July 31, 2008. She was a member of Kappa 
Kappa Gamma sorority and graduated with a major 
in English. Survivors include a daughter. 


Grover L. Dillon Jr. B.S.M.E. '44 of Raleigh, 
on Sept. 12, 2008. He served in the Navy for two 
years and, following his honorable discharge, mad 
his career in the family business, Dillon Supply C 
He is survived by his wife, Annie; two sons; two 
daughters; a sister; eight grandchildren; and three 
great-grandchildren. 


James A. Fisher Jr. '44 of Bryn Mawr, Pa., on 
Aug, 13, 2008. At Duke, he was a member of the 
V-12 program and of Phi Delta Theta. He is survi 
by his wife, Margaret; two sons; three daughters; 
12 grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Nathaniel R. Johnson Jr. L '44 of St. Simon: 
Island, Ga., on Oct. 10, 2008. He graduated from 
Ursinus College before attending Duke. During 
World War II, he worked for the FBI until he was 
commissioned as an ensign in the Navy and static 
in the Pacific. After the war, he rejoined the FBI 
went on to serve as a special agent for 17 years. U 
leaving the FBI, he joined the Southern Bell Co, 
Atlanta, where he worked until his retirement in 
1985. He is survived by his wife, Maybelle; two sc 
a daughter; a sister; seven grandchildren; and 10 
great-grandchildren. 


Sara Edna King A.M. ’44 of North Sewickley, 
on July 5, 2008. A teacher and librarian, she taug 
for three years at the American College for Girls, 
now Ramses College for Girls, in Cairo. In 1966, 
became an associate professor at Slippery Rock 
University in Pennsylvania and was named profe 
emeritus upon her retirement in 1980. 


Robert G. Thompson ’44, M.D. ’46 of Ande: 
S.C., on Oct. 12, 2008. He practiced medicine in 
Anderson for 40 years. He was a member of the 
Anderson Sertoma Club and a volunteer at Clea 
Start. He is survived by two sons, a daughter, and 
three grandchildren. 


Gloria Grimes Cochran ’45, M.D. ’49 of 

Norman, Okla., on Oct. 7, 2008. She was an inte 
and assistant resident at Boston Children’s Hospi 
from 1949 to 1951 and chief resident in pediatric 
Charlotte Memorial Hospital from 1952 to 1953. 
the early 1960s, she was a pioneer in the emergin 
field of developmental disabilities in children; he 
efforts included educating other public-health pr 
sionals about treatment plans for those affected b 
a Rubella epidemic. She is survived by a daughte! 
Edith Cochran Marsh-Matthews ’74; three 


sons; and six grandchildren. 


Harold W. Mullins 45 of Wheelersburg, Ohi 
Sept. 6, 2008. He lettered in football at Duke ani 
went on to become a teacher and coach at Whee 
burg High School. Survivors include a son. 


William F. Roberts Jr. ’45 of Ponte Vedra 
Fla., on Aug. 8, 2008. He served as a Marine in W 
War II, stationed in the Pacific islands, and was | 
awarded a Purple Heart. He founded the Indepeng 
Jeweler’s Organization in 1970, a large buying 
for retail jewelers. He is survived by his wife, Bar| 
two daughters; five sons; a granddaughter; four 
sons; three great-grandchildren; and two step-gr 
grandsons. 


Thomas W. Stone 745 of Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
Sept. 17, 2008. He served in the Marine Corps 
ing World War II. He was training for the invasi 
of Japan when the atomic bombs were dropped 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and developed a lifelo 
interest in nuclear technology. Employed by Oak 
Associated Universities, he worked as a guide at 
nation’s first atomic museum and as a traveling 
instructor, driving a mobile laboratory to colleg 













impuses across the country. He is survived by two 
iughters, two sons, a sister, and four grandchildren. 


enry T. Clark Jr. HS ’46 of Chapel Hill, on Sept. 
5, 2008. His medical career included stints in ad- 
inistration at Vanderbilt University Hospital, the 
ivision of Health Affairs at UNC-CH, and the 
sgional Medical Program for the state of Connecti- 
it. He was also committed to overseas projects, 
‘Iping to bring medical centers and health care to 
any islands in the West Indies. He is survived by his 
fe, Blanche; two daughters; a son; 10 grandchil- 

en; and two great-grandchildren. 


elene Schenck Cole ’46 of Amsterdam, N.Y., on 
+t. 3, 2008. She taught elementary school and as- 
ted her first husband, a Methodist minister, in min- 
ering to the churches they served. She is survived 
| two sons; a sister; a brother; and six grandchildren. 


orothy Hyland Fischer ’46 of Detroit, on 

ipt. 23, 2008. She won awards in photography from 
'th the Sierra Club and Kodak. She is survived by 
jo sons, a daughter, a sister, and two grandchildren. 


hisley P. Hines Jr. ’46 of Gainesville, Ga., on 
Ag: 12, 2008. He served as a naval aviator in World 
‘ar II and worked as an advertising executive for 
‘years for companies including Sears, Roebuck, 

4d Co. and Rhodes Furniture Co. He is survived 
\|his wife, Frances; three sons; a daughter; 
‘d five grandchildren. 


\. Thomas Jay Jr. ’46, M.D. ’48 of Wyomissing, 
],, on July 20, 2008. Following service in the Navy 
cring the Korean War, he completed his residency 

internal medicine at the University of Michigan. 

}} then returned to Wyomissing, where he was in 


a sister; 





private practice until 1990. He is survived by his 
wife, Anne; a son; two daughters, including Wendy 
Jay Hilburn 73; and five grandchildren. 


Michael E. Kusturiss ’46, J.D. 49 of Canonsburg, 
Pa., on Oct. 11, 2008. During World War II, he 
served with the Navy in the South Pacific as a lieu- 
tenant junior grade with the 7th Amphibious Fleet. 
He spent his life serving the Canonsburg community 
as both a lawyer and philanthropist and was honored 
with the Exemplary Citizen Award by the Greater 
Canonsburg Chamber of Commerce in 1997. He is 
survived by a son, a daughter, a brother, three sisters, 
three grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Ashton B. “Archie” Morrison M.D. ’46 of 
Columbus, Ohio, on Sept. 6, 2008. From 1965 to 
1980, he was professor and chair of the department of 
pathology at Rutgers Medical School, now the Robert 
Wood Johnson Medical School (RWJMS). In 1983, 
he became associate dean of RWJMS at Camden. He 
is survived by a daughter and two grandchildren. 


Malcolm Monroe “Jack” Adamson B.D. ’47 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., on April 8, 2008. He spent 
30 years as superintendent of Bonny Oaks School in 
Chattanooga. After his retirement, he was executive 
director of Big Brothers Big Sisters of Chattanooga 
for five years. He is survived by his wife, George; two 
sons; two granddaughters; and a grandson. 
Winifred Wolfe Geiger ’47 of Rogersville, Tenn., 
on Aug. 18, 2008. She taught at Tusculum College 
and the Rogersville City School. She is survived by 
her husband, Henry; a daughter; and a son. 


Stanley Pierre Mavromates 747 of Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., on Dec. 26, 2007. At Duke, he earned a 


blogging toward 


varsity letter as a member of the cross-country team. 
After graduating, he owned Fresh Mushroom Center. 
He is survived by his wife, Rosalyn. 


Rowland S. Pruette B.D. ’47, A.M. ’53 of 
Winston-Salem, on Sept. 7, 2008. During World 
War II, he served as an infantryman in North Africa 
and Italy. He was ordained as a Baptist minister after 
the war and served as pastor at Baptist churches in 
Booneville, Murfreesboro, and Cullowhee, N.C. He 
was also director of the Baptist Student Union at 
Western Carolina University and, later, a 
religion at Chowan College in Murfreesboro for 19 
years until his retirement. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary; a son; a daughter; a 


protess¢ or of 


brother; two sisters; four 


grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Harold L. Williams ’47, M.D. ’51 of Newport 
News, Va., on Oct. 27, 2008. He practiced surgery 
for 34 years until his retirement in 1992, and was a 
past president of the Riverside Hospital Staff, the 
Riverside Surgery Staff, the Newport News Medical 
Society, and the Medical Society of Virginia. He is 
survived by his wife, Ann; two sons; three daughters; 
and seven grandchildren. 


Charles M. Cleaver Jr. ’48 of Deltaville, Va., 
on Oct. 21, 2008. He served in the 362nd Fighter 
Group in the Army Air Corps during World War II 
A system arborist with Dominion Power, he was also 
a past president of the Middlesex Lions Club and 
senior warden of Christ Church in Saluda, Va. He 
is survived by his wife, Nancy; two sons; a stepson; 
a stepdaughter; three sisters, including Nora 
Cleaver Davis ’49; three grandchildren; four 
step-grandchildren; a great-grandson; and five step- 
ereat-grandchildren. 


a sister; 
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If you, your parents, or your 
grandparents graduated from Duke, 
we invite you to begin your marriage 

with a Duke Chapel wedding. 
Call (919) 684-8150 or visit 


www.chapel.duke.edu to learn more. 





= os 
Elizabeth Allardice 


OO reae with real estate buyers and sellers 
in Durham, Chapel Hill, and Raleigh 
North Carolina: our team of experienced 
real estate professionals are well versed in a 
variety of home prices, floor plans, homes 
styles, and neighborhoods and can help you 


achieve your real estate goals. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 





Or call me at REMAX Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice @remax.net 
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James B. O’Connor °48 of Chauncey, Ga., on 


ear 
Sept. 5, 2( OS 


Seth M. Vining Jr. ‘48 of Tryon, N.C., on Oct. 20, 
2008. During World War II, he served in the Army. 
He was editor, and later publisher, of the Tryon Daily 
Bulletin from 1968 until his retirement in 1989. He 
was also chair of the Tryon City school board for 
eight years, Polk County Commissioner for eight 
years, and chief file clerk in the U.S. House of Rep 
resentatives. He is survived by his wife, Marjorie; 
four sons; a sister; and eight grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Ann Bledsoe Burgess '49 of 
Hudson, Ohio, on Aug. 31, 2008. A volunteer in her 
community, she was president of the Women’s Board 
at the Children’s Hospital Medical Center of Akron, 
a trustee of Family Services of Summit County and of 
Community Support Services, and chair of the board 
of trustees of First Congregational Church of Akron. 
In 1984, she received a distinguished service award 
from the United Way of Summit County. She is sur- 
vived by four children, four stepchildren, 12 grand- 
children, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Martha “Martie” Krayer Johnson '49 of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., on Sept. 9, 2008. A former English 
and journalism teacher in Durham schools, she be- 
came one of the first female television reporters in the 
country when WTVD in Durham hired her in 1966. 
She later received North Carolina’s highest civilian 
honor, the Order of the Long Leaf Pine. She was a 
member of American Women in Radio and Television 
and also served on the Durham Advisory Committee 
for Duke Medical Center. She is survived by three 
children; a brother, Alfred “Toby” Krayer Jr. 
52; three grandchildren; a niece, Karyn Krayer 
Tash 80; and a grandniece, Kendyl B. Tash ’11. 


Rosamond “Cherry” Clarke Pardee ’49 of 
Cherry Hill, N.J., on Aug. 30, 2008. After moving to 
North Reddington Beach, Fla., in 1976, she worked 
for St. Petersburg Junior College until retiring in 
1992. She is survived by three daughters, a son, six 
grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Clayton Robin Jr. ’49 of Bradenton, Fla., on Aug. 
15, 2008. He served in the Navy Air Corps during 
World War II. He was a real-estate broker and insur- 
ance agent in the Palm Beach area. He is survived by 
his wife, Elizabeth, and a stepson. 


Helen Mapp Sloan 749 of Piedmont, S.C., on 
Sept. 19, 2008. An avid environmentalist, she and 
her family granted Upstate Forever’s first conserva- 
tion easement, on their farm in South Carolina. She 
is survived by three daughters, two sons, 15 grand- 
children, and three great-grandchildren. 

George Swalchick Jr. 49 of Melbourne, Fla., 
on Sept. 22, 2008. He attended Duke on a football 
scholarship and upon graduating, joined an Ameri- 
can Football League team, the Wilkes-Barre Bullets. 
After a short career with the team, he went on to a 
sales position in electronic components, traveling 
throughout the southeastern U.S. He is survived by 
two sons and seven grandchildren. 


Richard Milton Allen ’50, L ’66 of Salisbury, Md., 
on Oct. 2, 2008. He served as a captain in the Navy 
Reserve and as commander of a Naval Air Reserve 
intelligence squadron. He also served on the Republi- 
can National Committee as the national committee- 
man from Maryland for eight years, attending three 
Republican national conventions. He is survived by 
his wife, Nancy Fowlkes Allen 53; two daugh- 
ters; a son; a brother; and seven grandchildren. 


William B. Buckley ’50 of Atlanta, on Aug. 2, 


2008. During World War II, he served in the Pace; 
for two years and was awarded the Combat Infant 
Badge, the Asiatic Pacific Ribbon, and three Bro 
Stars. He was retired from Prudential Insurance € 
of America. He is survived by a daughter, a son, a 
step-grandson. 


Olive V. Galloway B.S.N. '50 of Tampa, Fla., 
Aug. 25, 2008. Before retiring in 1982, she was the 
rector of nursing education for Gordon Keller Sel 
of Nursing at Tampa General Hospital and direet 
the nursing program at Hillsborough Community 
College in Tampa. She is survived by a niece. 


Thomas C. Kenaston Jr. ‘50, M.D. '54 of Ro 
ledge, Fla., on Oct. 1, 2008. After receiving his 
medical degree in pediatrics, he returned to Rock 
ledge to practice with his father. He remained in 
practice for 38 years and was once estimated to 
have treated 25,000 children during his career. H 
survived by his wife, Carolyn Bunn Kenasto 
48, M.S. '50; two sons; a daughter; two brothers; 
sister; and a grandson. 


Marvin “Bob” Kirsh 50 of Cincinnati, on At 
15, 2008. He served in the Army during the Kore 
War. For 50 years he was a practicing physician it 
Cincinnati and volunteered as the local high-seh 
sports director. He is survived by his wife, Saundi 
two sons; two brothers; and five grandchildren. 


James L. Mullin B.S.M.E. 50 of Audubon, Pa 
Aug. 25, 2008. He served in the Navy during We 
War II and was employed as a mechanical design 
gineer for various businesses, including Burrough 
Corp., where he worked for 30 years, until retirin 
He is survived by his wife, Elsie; a daughter; two 
sons; two sisters; three grandchildren; and two gr 
grandsons. 


Johnson Parker D.F. 50 of Bethany, Conn., ¢ 
Oct. 19, 2008. He served in the Navy during We 
War II and received a B.S. from Harvard Univer 
He was a professor of botany and forestry at the 

University of Idaho and Yale University. He is su 
vived by a son, a daughter, and two grandchildre 


Theodore B. Schwartz HS ’50 of Evanston, 
on Oct. 17, 2008. He received his M.D. from th¢ 
Johns Hopkins University and served in the A 
during World War II, supervising a medical com} 
in Marseilles, France. He joined Presbyterian 
Hospital, which later became Rush University 
Medical Center, in 1955 as an endocrinologist. ] 
addition to teaching and seeing patients, for ne 
20 years he was editor of the Yearbook of 
Endocrinology, an annual compendium of papers 
the field. He is survived by his wife, Genevieve; 
sons; and 17 grandchildren. 


Jean Casale Burkus A.M. '51 of Brooklyn, 
on Sept. 21, 2008. She taught part time as a subs 
teacher before teaching biology full time at Am 
Regional Junior High School, where she eventu 
became department chair. For over 25 years, sh 
active locally, regionally, and nationally with th! 
National Science Teachers Association, the Na 
Association of Biology Teachers, and the Conne 
Teachers Association. She received one of the ff 
Milken Educator Awards to be granted to a Conne| 
teacher for her efforts to demonstrate to young 
women the importance of science. She is surviv 
a daughter, two sons, a sister, and seven grandchi 






















Earl Haltiwanger Jr. M.D. 51 of Atlanta, 0 
Oct. 11, 2008. He served in the Navy during Wj 
War II. After the war, he attended Emory Univ 
then earned his medical degree from Duke, wh 
also completed postgraduate training in urology 


957, he became the chief of urology at the VA 
edical Center in Atlanta and was appointed an 
\sociate professor of surgery at the Emory School of 
{edicine. In the mid-1970s, he retired from the 
irmy Reserve as a colonel and commanding officer 
‘a field hospital. He also assisted in the creation of 
jree endowments at the College of Family and 
‘onsumer Services at the University of Georgia. He 
‘survived by his wife, Anne; two stepsons; and four 
Ltfehildren. 


mes Joseph O’Leary 51 of Plainfield, N.J., 
1 Aug. 2, 2008. In his 34-year career in education, 
» was a teacher, guidance counselor, and track 
yach at Edison High School. He was the first coach 
the Edison High School football and track teams. 
e is survived by his wife, Mary Ann; a daughter, 
ur sons; a sister; and 12 grandchildren. 


arbara Corpening Rost ’51 of Granite Falls, 
1C., on Oct. 23, 2008. Her career as a teacher 
ought her to Anchorage, Alaska, and Hickory, 
‘C., as well as Granite Falls. She also served as a 
rarian at Granite Falls Middle School. She is sur- 
ved by a daughter, three sisters, and two brothers. 


harias A. Schafer Ph.D. 51 of Nashville, Tenn., 
‘ Aug. 8, 2008. He taught at Duke Divinity School 
ym 1950 to 1958 before relocating to Chicago, 
nere he taught church history at McCormick 
eological Seminary until his retirement in 1986. 
i is survived by two daughters, two sons, a brother, 
id two grandsons. 


‘20rge W. Calvert LL.M. 52 of Atlanta on 
jig. 13, 2008. He worked for the Internal Revenue 


‘rvice. He is survived by his wife, Katherine. 


ohn H. Hilker ’52 of Charlottesville, Va., on Oct. 
|, 2008. He worked for 37 years with State Farm 
Jsurance Co. He is survived by his wife, Louise; a 
(ughter; two sons; and six grandchildren. 








mes H. Sullivan ’52 of Columbus, Ga., on Oct. 
2008. He was an attending physician at several 

a hospitals, as well as a longtime member of the 
lard of directors and the executive board of the 
Iedical Association of Georgia, where he served 
(ms as the organization’s treasurer and second and 
fyt vice president. He was also president of the 
luscogee County Medical Society and diplomate of 
ts American Board of Urology and served two terms 
échair of the Columbus board of health. He is sur- 
Wed by his wife, Marguerite; three daughters; a son; 
dister, Margaret S. Sullivan 56, Ph.D. ’66; and 
fe grandchildren. 


anne Nagel Wright ’52 of Brooklyn, N.Y., on 
t. 13, 2008. She served as director for the Center 


In 


sasocom Promotion in Pacoima, Calif., and 
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Tas a community advocate for the prevention of 
aohol and drug abuse. A volunteer for the Santa 
Gira Valley Hospice Board and the Santa Paula 
Fytorical Museum, she also helped found and organ- 
i/Santa Paula’s annual Labor Day parade. She is sur- 
ved by her husband, Peter; three children; and five 
gndchildren. 


bert Pinkney Gorrell 53 of Greensboro, on 
ch. 25, 2008. He served in the Navy from 1953 to 
156 and was discharged with the rank of lieutenant. 
Aer working for North Carolina National Bank, he 
blame the owner of Carolina Moving and Storage 
ulil his retirement. He served on the board of visi- 
tG of Duke Medical Center and worked extensively 
the Boy Scouts and the United Methodist 

tch. He established the Gorrell Psychiatric 
earch Foundation at Duke. He is survived by his 
we, Sarah; three children; and 10 grandchildren. 











Eben Taylor Jr. B.D. 53 of Charleston, S.C., on 
Oct. 23, 2008. He served as an infantryman in the 
Army during World War II, stationed in Europe. As a 
pastor, he served Methodist congregations through- 
out the Carolinas. He is survived by three sons, two 
sisters, and four grandchildren. 


Lucile L. Weatherman B.S.N. ’53 of High Point, 
N.C., on Aug. 14, 2008. She was director of nurses at 
High Point Memorial Hospital until her retirement. 
She is survived by two sisters. 


Theodore R. Crawford 754 of Brooklyn, N.Y., on 
Sept. 27, 2008. He served as a second lieutenant in 
the Air Force during the 1950s, later pursuing a suc- 
cessful career in sales. He is survived by two sons, 
including Kevin R. Crawford ’80; a brother; and 
six grandchildren. 


Fred H. Else °54 of Lake Wales, Fla., on Aug. 19, 
2008. A captain in the Air Force, he served as a 
transoceanic pilot for the Military Air Transport 
Service. He held jobs in both the U.S. and South 
America, owning a clay tile factory in Barbados, act- 
ing as a consultant to Petrélios de Venezuela, and 
serving as a city commissioner of Lake Wales. He is 
survived by his wife, Barbara; two daughters; a son; a 
sister; and five grandchildren. 


Edward D. Hite ’54 of Locust Grove, Va., on July 
30, 2008. A veteran of the Korean War, he was active 
in the Lake of the Woods Lions Club, the Lake of the 
Woods Church, the Coast Guard Auxiliary, and the 
Germanna Foundation. He is survived by his wife, 
Joyce; three daughters; three stepdaughters; a step- 
son; five grandchildren; and six step-grandchildren. 


Natalie Brewster Lavin B.S.N. '54 of Pittsboro, 
N.C., on Sept. 24, 2008. She was a nurse and nursing 
instructor at Duke Hospital. A prize-winning quilter, 
she also enjoyed playing tennis, painting, and travel- 
ing. She is survived by her husband, Marvin B. 
Lavin G ’50; a son; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Frances Wilson Leavenworth ’55 of Apalachin, 
N.Y., on May 12, 2008. She served as chair of the 
Tioga County legislature for two years and, beginning 
in 2003, was president of the Municipal Electric and 
Gas Alliance, which she helped found. Her career of 
public service spanned three decades and was dedi- 
cated to solving challenges in local government, eco- 
nomic development, health care, domestic violence, 
and the arts. She is survived by three daughters, 
including Elaine Ruth Leavenworth ’80, and 
two grandchildren. 


Mary Ann Clegg Smith ’55 of Charlotte, on Sept. 
22, 2008. She taught art history at the University of 
South Carolina and then spent 19 years as a professor 
of the history of architecture and preservation at 
Syracuse University’s School of Architecture. She 
served on the Syracuse Landmark Preservation Board 
for two years and was chair of the Fayetteville Historic 
Preservation Commission for 16 years. She is sur- 
vived by two sons and five grandchildren. 


John T. Spach ’55 of Winston-Salem, on Oct. 15, 
2008. He served in the Army Counterintelligence 
Corps during the Korean War. He then became a 
writer and published several works, including a novel, 
Time Out from Texas. In later years, he was a substi- 
tute teacher in the Forsyth County Schools. He is 
survived by three sisters, including Mary Spach 
Lawrence 745; a brother; and a cousin, Madison 
S. Spach ’50, M.D. 54. 


Carl W. Taggersell ’55 of Mount Arlington, N.J., 
on March 10, 2008. He was an assistant at Educa- 
tional Reading Service, a publishing company. 


Nannette Starling Craig PT. Cert. 56 of Atlanta, 
on Sept. 23, 2008. She volunteered at West Paces 
Ferry Hospital and Piedmont Hospital. She is sur- 
vived by two daughters, a sister, and six grandchildren. 


John H. Crum M.Div. ’56 of Raleigh, on 

Sept. 20, 2008. He received a doctorate in ministry 
from Boston University and went on to lead several 
Methodist churches in North Carolina. In 2000, 
he established a scholarship endowment fund for 
prophetic ministries with Duke Divinity School. 
He is survived by his wife, Kay; a son; and three 
grandchildren. 


Edward M. Heath B.D. 56 of Kernersville, N.C., 
on Sept. 18, 2008. He served in the Army during the 
Korean War. He served in United Methodist church- 
es throughout western North Carolina until his re- 
tirement. He is survived by his wife, Ruth; two sons; 
two sisters; and two grandchildren. 


Barbara Ann Heater Morgan ’56 of Raleigh 
on Oct. 18, 2008. She had a career teaching elemen- 
tary school in Decatur, Ala.; Cary, N.C.; and 
Smithfield, N.C. She is survived by her husband, 
James; three daughters; a son; a brother; two sisters; 
and 10 grandchildren. 


Hugh W. Ridlehuber 756 of Burlingame, Calif., 
on Oct. 8, 2008. In 1968, he moved to San Mateo, 
Calif., to be director of psychiatric services at 
Children’s Health Council and maintained a private 
practice for 40 years. He also served on the clinical 
faculty of Stanford University and was director of the 
Children’s Unit and Adult Intensive Care Unit at 
Community Psychiatric Centers’ Belmont Hills 
Hospital. He is survived by his wife, Pam; two sons; a 
daughter; and two grandchildren. 


Mary Raney Strobridge A.M. ’56 of Boulder, 
Colo., on Aug. 30, 2008. She earned a law degree 
and a Ph.D. in speech and hearing from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado at Boulder. An active sportswoman, 
she was a member of the National Ski Patrol and 
one of the first people to learn windsurfing in its 
infancy. She is survived by her longtime companion, 
Hugh O’Brien. 


Wilbur E. Johnson Jr. ’58 of Frenchtown, N.]., 
on Aug. 16, 2008. He served in the Army from 1960 
to 1962. He was manager of the W.E. Johnson 
Funeral Home, founded by his father in 1938. He is 
survived by his wife, Fay; a son; a brother; a sister; 
and two grandchildren. 


Mary “Mac” Child Latimer '59 of Bethesda, 
Md., on Oct. 4, 2008. At Duke, she was a member of 
Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority. After graduating, she 
worked for the Democratic National Committee 
coordinating arrangements for fundraising events. 
She went on to serve as social secretary and execu- 
tive assistant to the U.S. Ambassador for Ireland, in 
Dublin. When she returned to the U.S., she worked 
for the State Department in Congressional relations. 
She is survived by her husband, Richard L. 
Latimer 752; a son; and two grandsons. 


Charles E. Mengel HS’59, HS ’62 of Moberly, 
Mo., on Oct. 11, 2008. A graduate of Lafayette 
College and the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine, 
he held successive faculty appointments in medical 
schools at Duke, the Ohio State University, the 
University of Missouri-Columbia, and the University 
of Kansas. He is survived by his wife, Paula; two 
daughters; three sons; and 11 grandchildren. 


Barry M. Cohen ’60 of Hagerstown, Md., on Oct. 16, 
2008. He served in the Army and received his M.D. 
from the University of Maryland. He went on to prac- 
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tice internal medicine for 38 years. He is survived by 
two daughters, four sons, and 11 grandchildren 


Edward W. Gray Jr. B.S.C.E. '60 of Chapel Hill 
on Oct. 12, 
World War Il and received his master’s degree in civil 


2008. He served in the Army during 


engineering from N.C. State University. He worked 
for the Department of the Interior and for the Bureau 
of Reclamation. He is survived by two sons, one 
brother, and five grandchildren. 


Mary Prentice Valentine ‘60 of Hamilton, Ohio, 


on Aug. 30, 2008. She was a tax specialist at Clark, 
Schaefer, Hackett & Co. and was later treasurer of 
Valentine & Co. for 15 years. She is survived by her 
husband, Heath E. Valentine B.S.M.E. '58; two 
daughters, including Crista Valentine Clancy 
B.S.E. ’83; and four grandsons. 

Michael Carlitz ‘61 of San Francisco, on Sept. 30, 
2008. He worked as a mainframe software developer 
for IBM for over 30 years before embarking on a second 
career in Paris as an IBM distribution partner. He is 
survived by his wife, Terry; a daughter; and a brother. 


James B. Parvin M.Div. '61 of Washington, N.C., 
on June 6, 2007. He was a retired Methodist minister. 
He is survived by his wife, Velma. 


Patrick M. Sowle A.M. ’61, Ph.D. 63 of Boston, 
on Jan. 8, 2008. 


Janice Robbins Freeman ’63, G ’64, of Little 
Rock, Ark., on July 24, 2008. She was a member of 
Sigma Phi Epsilon at Duke. Survivors include her 
husband, George B. Freeman ’62. 


Arthur Zoltan Kovacs Ph.D. ’63 of Rochester, 
N.Y., on June 13, 2008. For over 20 years, he was a 
professor of physics and head of the department of 


physics at the Rochester Institute of Technology. He 
is survived by his wife, Myla; a son, Albert Kovacs 
J.D. 02; and a daughter. 


James F. Barrett M.A.T. '64 of Silver Spring, 
Md., on Sept. 14, 2008. In World War II, he served 
in the Army as a cavalry officer in North Africa, 
Italy, France, and Germany, receiving the Silver Star, 
two Bronze Stars, a Purple Heart, and an Army 
Commendation Medal. After retiring as a lieutenant 
colonel from the Army in 1963, he went on to teach 
high-school history for 25 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Marian; a daughter; and a granddaughter. 


Reed L. Whittle '64 of New York, on Aug. 12, 
2008. He was an international management consult- 
ant to the leaders of Fortune 500 companies, includ- 
ing Goldman Sachs, Citigroup, Barclay’s Bank, and 
several hospital chains and public utilities. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Sassona; a son; a daughter; a sister; 
and a brother. 


Benjamin F. Trump HS ’65 of Baltimore, Md., 
on Feb. 26, 2008. In 1970, he became professor and 
chair of the pathology department at the University 
of Maryland’s medical school. He helped to found 
the R. Adams Cowley Shock Trauma Center at the 
University of Maryland Medical Center. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Elizabeth; two daughters; a sister; 
and a grandson. 


Gordon P. Boutwell Jr. Ph.D. ’68 of Baton Rouge, 
La., on Sept. 2, 2008. He served as a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps. After completing his military 
service as an engineering officer, he founded the geo- 
technical firm Soil Testing Engineers, now Ardaman 
& Associates in Louisiana. In 2008, he received a 
lifetime achievement award from the Louisiana chap- 
ter of the American Society of Civil Engineers. He is 
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survived by his wife, Mary; a daughter; four sons; 
eight grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Reece Cook Jr. M.Div. '68 of Mooresville, N.( 
on Oct. 24, 2008. A graduate of Catawba College 
served the Western North Carolina Conference o 
United Methodist Churches for 44 years. He is su 
vived by his wife, Elaine; a daughter; three sons; a 
five grandchildren. 


Claudette “Dede” Reed Upton '69 of the 
Cayman Islands, on Oct. 11, 2008. She was a free 
lance editor and the former editor in chief of the 
British Columbia Medical Journal and of Arctic, the 
journal of the Arctic Institute of North America. 
is survived by her husband, Martin, and two brott 


Lisa A. Spencer '70 of Milford, Conn., on Oet 
2008. She was a teacher for more than 30 years ar 
lifelong activist for environmental and social-just 
issues. She is survived by her son. 


Ronald W. Chen HS ’71 of Richmond, Calif., 
Sept. 28, 2008. He had a 30-year career with the 
Veterans Administration in biochemical research 
clinical chemistry, first at the VA Medical Center i 
Durham and then at the VA Medical Center in 
Cleveland. He is survived by his wife, Emily; thre 
sons; two sisters; and seven grandchildren. 


Gene S. Gordon M.D. ’72 of Houston, on Oct 
25, 2008. He received his undergraduate degree fi 
Colgate University. He practiced psychiatry in 
Connecticut for more than 25 years. He is survive 
by two sons, his parents, and a sister. 


Andrew M. Yasinksi M.H.A. ’73 of Las Cruce 
N.M., on Oct. 1, 2008. He made a career in hospi 
administration for more than 20 years. After retir 
he earned a master’s degree in education from Ne 
Mexico State University and spent many years te: 
ing special education and at-risk youth. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Carolyn; a daughter; a son; his 

mother; two brothers; a sister; and five grandchilc 


Gary Wayne Laws B.S.E.E. ’75 of Arlington, 
on Sept. 28, 2008. He was an electrical engineer | 
the U.S. Department of Justice. He is survived by 
wife, Boone; a stepson; a brother; and a sister. 


Julianne Clark Stephens A.M. ’75, A.H.C. 
of Durham, on Aug. 13, 2008. She worked in clin 
psychology before running her own computer dat 
base company, Accuserve. She also was an adjunc 
instructor at Durham Technical Community Coll 
She is survived by a daughter, her mother, five bri 
ers, and five sisters. 


David B. Goddard B.H.S. ’76 of Washington, 
Utah, on Aug. 22, 2008. After Duke, he joined t 
Peace Corps, serving in the Tonga Islands for two yj 
He was a physician’s assistant and perfusionist. H 
survived by a son, a daughter, and a granddaught 
















Elisabeth Fellows King ‘77 of Charlotte, on 
Aug. 15, 2008. She worked in many roles throug 
her career, including as an editor of scientific b 
for CRC Press, a teaching associate at Charlotte 
Christian School, and an educator at Daniel Sto 
Botanical Garden in Belmont, N.C. She is survi 
by her husband, Michael B. King ’78; a son; a 
daughter; her mother; and two sisters. 


Christina de la Torre Stemmler HS ‘77 of 
Houston, on Oct. 25, 2008. She was the director 
the Center for Integrated Medicine in Houston, 
where she combined American medicine with t 
tional Chinese medicine. She was a diplomate 0 
American Board of Family Practitioners and wro 
multiple books. She is survived by her husband, J 
Morris, and two daughters. 


rederic Blum ’78 of Durham, on Oct. 17, 2008. 
e received his medical degree from New York 
niversity’s medical school. In Durham, he estab- 
shed Triangle Dermatology Associates and volun- 
‘ered as a clinical instructor for dermatology resi- 
snts at Duke. He is survived by his wife, Lanier; his 
other; a brother; and a sister. 


imberly A. Nolan ’81 of Allentown, Pa., on 
pril 20, 2008. After graduating with a major in 
litical science, she earned her M.A. from 

eorgetown University. She is survived by a son. 


evin Hoffman ’84 of Raleigh, on April 2, 2009. 
‘former data-processing specialist for Duke Medical 
enter, he was an economist with the Employment 
scurity Commission of North Carolina at the time 
\his death. He is survived by his wife, Katherine; 
ree sons; and a stepson. 


inya Martin Pekel ’86, J.D. ’89 of Miami, on 

ay, 22, 2006. A lawyer in New York and California, 
le was appointed a White House Fellow in 1995 by 
esident Clinton and subsequently served as associ- 
= director of education and planning policy. In 

199, she became the chief of staff for the St. Paul, 
inn., public school system. She is survived by her 
isband, Kent; two daughters; a son; and her mother. 


aren Webster Prisley M.E 796 of Blacksburg, 
1. on Jan. 9, 2006. She worked for Westvaco Corp. 
te is survived by her husband, Steven, and two sons. 


i 

athryn Parker Wallace ’97 of Greensboro on 
‘pt. 30, 2008. She was employed by the John Locke 
jundation in Raleigh and served as an intern with 
2 CATO Institute in Washington. She wrote op- 

«s that appeared in Raleigh’s News & Observer, the 
(iarlotte Christian News, and other publications. She 


burvived by her parents. 


‘et Quoc Nguyen ’02 of San Francisco, on Oct. 
, 2008. He was a student in Stanford University’s 
B.A. program and had previously earned a master’s 
(ree in French from Columbia University. He 
(rolled in Stanford after a brief career marketing 
\tches and jewelry for Chanel, Louis Vuitton, and 
Jume & Mercier. Nguyen was the first in his family 
guy’ y 
attend college. He is survived by his parents. 
i Yi I 


htelin Rose Oakley J.D. ’04 of Golden, Colo., 
(April 1, 2009. She graduated summa cum laude 
fm the University of Colorado at Boulder with a 
ijor in English. After receiving her law degree from 
Ike, she worked for Davis Graham and Stubbs in 
Inver as an associate in the firm’s corporate finance 
al acquisitions group. She is survived by two sons, 
I; parents, two brothers, and her grandparents. 


hrmer Professor Sedgwick 
E2 Kosofsky Sedgwick died April 12, 2009, in New 
Yk. She was 58. 

She was a pioneer in the field of queer studies, 
polishing influential works including Between Men: 
Falish Literature and Male Homosocial Desire, in 1985, 
al Epistemology of the Closet, in 1990. As a professor 
ithe English department for 10 years, from 1988 to 
1)8, she was a leader—and often a lightning rod— 
che culture wars. 

Born in Dayton, Ohio, and raised in Bethesda, 
M., Sedgwick graduated from Cornell University in 
171, with a major in English. She earned her mas- 
‘s and doctorate in English at Yale University. 
She taught at Boston University and Amherst and 
milton colleges until 1988, when Stanley Fish re- 
ited her to join the Duke faculty. During her tenure 
e, she published, in addition to Epistemology, two 
fs of criticism: Tendencies, in 1993, and Novel 





ot 


xing: Queer Readings in Fiction, in 1997. 
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She left Duke the following year and moved to 
New York to be with her husband, Hal, a professor of 
visual perception at the New York State College of 
Optometry. She taught at the Graduate Center of the 
City University of New York. 

Sedgwick’s struggle with breast cancer, first diag- 
nosed in 1991, led her to write about her own experi- 
ences with illness and those of friends with AIDS. In 
A Dialogue on Love (1999), she used conversations 
with her therapist to share her feelings on death and 
sexual identity following a mastectomy. 

She is survived by her husband, her mother, a sis- 
ter, and a brother. 


Classifieds 
FOR RENT 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish 
Steps, Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. 
jetas5@comceast.net. 


Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable 
apartments, homes, chateaux. 


FHR@earthlink.net; (503) 219-9190; 


www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


Edisto Island, S.C.: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near 
Charleston. (202) 338-3877 for information, pic- 


tures. 


France: Provencal Farmhouse: Stunning 
ancestral home. Magnificent mountain views. 
Fields of lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, 
gardens, pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 
924-7520. gam1@comceast.net. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas5@comceast.net. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: 
Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, 
and Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comeast.net. 


Hendersonville, NC: Charming stone cottage 
on a wooded acre, sleeps 6, large deck. 805-878- 
1323 www.blueridgestonecottage.com 


France: Charming Village House near Uzes, 30 
minutes west of Avignon. Ideal writing retreat or 
holiday base for couple or single. Visit 
www.stquentinhouse.com or contact barthel- 
bouchier@gmail.com 


Durham: Coming back to Duke? Why stay in a 
hotel? Try Duke Tower Hotel & Condominiums, 
only three blocks from East Campus on Trinity 
Avenue. Fully-furnished and completely 
equipped. Pool, gardens, cable TV/HBO, WiFi, 
bicycle rental. Now serving breakfast in the 
Historic Tower Cafe. THE place for Duke alumni 
and guests. Free 24-hour shuttle to East Campus, 
Duke Medical Center and West Campus. Nightly 
rentals from $80. All major credit cards accepted. 
www.DukeTower.com. General Manager: Lee 


Richardson, T 76. 









Truly generous cut. Distinctive 3 7/16” full roll collar. 
Two-ply Pima Cotton Oxfords. Long sleeves, tail. 
Guaranteed impeccable after 150+ washes. 
White, Blue, Pink, Yellow, Cream. Also Blue, Red, Charcoal, Pink and White Stripes. 


Straight Collars. Sea Islands- Sport Shirts- Custom. 
CATALOG AND SWATCHES. Mabe IN USA _ SINCE 1982. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ITALY! Dalla zuppa ai nocciolini (from soup to nuts) 
comprehensive vacation planning experts since 1961. 
Bethesda Travel Center, LLC 301-656-1670 


ciao@bethesdatravel.com 


LAND FOR SALE: 77 to 206 acres, 10 minute 
drive to Chapel Hill on Jones Ferry Rd. County 
approved for 106 lots. Detailed site, soils, 

survey, hydrogeologic, stream & wetlands 
delineations completed. First of 3 phase develop- 
ment not required until April 2011. Wooded, 
open & ridge top lots included on site! Ten mile 
views. Equestrian riding and boarding facility 
adjacent. Great estate, buy, hold and/or develop 
opportunity targeted to the growth of UNC 

and UNC Health Care. Email for information 

to dunn535@bellsouth.net or call Tom at 
919-612-4000. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 





Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee 
applies to special typeface treatment (bold, 
larger font size, etc.) or adding an electronically 
submitted logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed 

or typed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) and issues 
in which ad should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, 
NC 27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, 
and American Express. No orders taken over the 
phone, except by fax. Be sure to include credit- 
card number, expiration date, name, address, 
and phone. Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: 
November 1, mails in mid-January; March- 
April issue: January 3, mails in mid-March; 
May-June issue: March 3, mails in mid-May; 
July-August issue, May 1, mails in mid-July; 
September-October issue: July 1, mails in mid- 
September; November-December issue, 
September 1, mails in mid-November. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


Class Instruction 





Duke University 
Barham 
North Carolina 27706 


Office of the President January 17, 1984 
AN AVUNCULAR LETTER 
To Ny Duke Students: 


The enthusiasm of Duke students in Cameron Indoor Stadium during 
basketball games is legendary, especially at ACC games. That's great! It 
is as if we had a sixth man (maybe seventh, eighth, or tenth sometimes) 
playing on the floor. 


But hold a minute--I have a reservation about all that. There is a 
recognizable line between enthusiasm and cheapness. 


It is generally assumed that a person resorting in conversation to 
profanity and obscenities is short of an adequate vocabulary. That is 
doubly true in public utterances. 


Resorting to the use of obscenities in cheers and chants at ball 
games indicates a lack of vocabulary, a lack of cleverness, a lack of 
ideas, a lack of class, and a lack of respect for other people. We are, I 
am sorry to report, gaining an unequaled reputation as a student body that 
doesn't have a touch of class. 


I don't think we need to be crude and obscene to be effectively 
enthusiastic. We can cheer and taunt with style; that should be the Duke 
trademark. Crudeness, profanity, and cheapness should not be our 
reputation--but it is. 


I suggest that we change. Talk this matter over in your various 
residential houses. Think of something clever but clean, devastating but 
decent, mean but wholesome, witty and forceful but G-rated for television, 
and try it at the next game. 


We have too much going for us as an outstanding university to 
tolerate the reputation we now have for being so crude and inarticulate 
that we must resort to profanity and obscenities at ball games. 


I hope you will discipline yourselves and your fellow students. This 
request is in keeping with my commitment to self-government for students. 
It should not be up to me to enforce proper behavior that signifies the 
intelligence of Duke students. You should do it. Reprove those who make 
us all look bad. Shape up your own language. 

I hate for us to have the reputation of being stupid. 


With best wishes, 


President Terry SanfQjfd 








www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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?resident's Homecoming Dance 

Duke Arts and Academics: faculty speakers, 
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Back to the Land 
i. ‘ame th, #* New Face in Fashion 
eit eet y | Stradivarius Encounters 


gee | = ie | 
SOMETHING WICKED THIS WAY COMES 


A Duke historian spins a haunting tale of witchcraft, superstition, 
“4 . , A 
_and the deadly inflygnce of cultural assumptions A d 

? : ae is *\. ; 








Jean O'Barr came to Duke in 1969 anc 
three years later became the first direct 
of Duke Continuing Studies. Her work 

with women returning to school led to | 
involvement with the American women’s 
movement. She began teaching coursé 
on women in politics and in 1983 beca 
the founding director of Women’s Studie 
a position she held for 18 years before 
moving to the Program in Education an 
ultimately retiring in 2008. Jean contin 
to teach a seminar to undergraduate 

women through the Baldwin Scholar: 
Program; a lectureship in her honor w 
established as part of the program. 


Over the years, Jean has been a steady 
supporter of Duke’s libraries and the stu 
of women. “When | started thinking abot 
my estate plans,” she said, “| decided 
| wanted to help Duke sustain its archiv 
on the public and private lives of wome 
Jean has directed a portion of her esta 
to support the Sallie Bingham Center 
for Women’s History and Culture at t 
university's Rare Book, Manuscript, ant 
Special Collections Library. She is a 
co-founder of the Bingham Center and \ 
be honored for her influential career « 
the center’s upcoming symposium abou 
women’s education on October 30 and 


“| have spent many hours of my life in 
Duke’s libraries,” Jean said, “and | ho 
been privileged to work with generation 
of talented Duke students and teachers. 
supporting the libraries through my estal 
plans, I’m helping support the scholarst 
of tomorrow’s students and faculty.” 


To explore creative ways you might inves 
an area at Duke that is important to yot 
visit giving.duke.edu/giftplanning or cont 








Duke University Office of Gift Plannin 
Box 90600 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464. 

Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
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AWitch’s Brew by Robert J. Bliwise 24 
With the doggedness of a detective, a historian uncovers a seventeenth-century tale 
of murder, panic, and vengeance 


Who’s Minding the Farm? by Lisa M. Dellwo 30 


Reflecting the growing interest in food quality, the strenuous and financially 
challenging vocation of working the land has a fresh appeal 


Move Over, Abercrombie by Bridget Booher 38 
Young alumna Rachel Weeks combines her interests in feminism, fashion, and 
global consumerism to launch a hip new ethical clothing line through her alma mater 
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Swine flu and the outbreak narrative 


istorian Tom Robisheaux ’74 

likes intellectual puzzles and 

the stories that wrestle with 

those puzzles. As an undergrad- 
uate, he was drawn to questions about 
what It Was like to live Ina period that 
prized discovery, fostered religious rest- 
lessness, and produced new nation-states. 
From those questions, he found a focus 
in Europe’s early-modern era, the cen- 
turies between 1400 and 1800. 

As an instructor, Robisheaux’s favo- 
rite course has an even wider reach: 
“Magic, Religion, and Science Since 
1400.” Near the end of the spring semes- 
ter, in a large East Campus lecture hall, 
the course turned to J.R.R. Tolkien and 
fantasy literature. Robisheaux described 
Tolkien as “a wizard of language”—a 
talent that allowed the British philolo- 
gist to create a Lord of the Rings world 
that was convincing and compelling. 

His new book, the subject of this is- 
sue’s cover story, was prompted in part 
by his discovery that, after more than 
300 years, a story of witchcraft has deep 
resonance in a German village. The Last 
Witch of Langenburg represents a rich 
mix of magic, religion, and science. It 
also represents a creative, and a schol- 
arly, risk for Robisheaux. He had to be 
scrupulous in adhering to historical 
method. But he built the book around a 
series of scenes; in that way, he applied 
a classic storytelling convention in 
painting a sharp picture of the narra- 
tive’s places and characters. 

Historians are judged by their col- 
leagues on the extent to which their 
research “advances the discussion about 
a particular problem in history,” Robi- 
sheaux recently told a radio talk-show 
interviewer. “That's not easy to do when 
you write for the general public. 

“On the other hand, I feel very 
strongly that a lot of academic historians 
have stepped back from making our his- 
tory accessible to a wider public, although 
there is a great hunger out there for 
really good, interesting, well-crafted 
history.” 


—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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QUAD QUOTES 


“T’m like the crazy aunt 

they keep in the attic, and 
they let me out to do com- 
mencements, so here | am.” 


—Oprah Winfrey, 2009 
commencement speaker, on 
the way her godson, William 

Bumpus ’O9, and his sister 
may feel about their 
godmother, in her address 
to graduates 


“While banks have pushed 
to keep the kimono C losed, 
the stress tests have forced 
it open.” 


—Bill Brown J.D. ’80, visiting 
professor of the practice of 
law and former managing 
director at Morgan Stanley, 
on the possibility of the 
federal government’s reveal- 
ing banks’ weaknesses, on 
Bloomberg.com 


“This is the first evidence 
that monkeys, like people, 
have ‘would-have, could- 
have, should-have’ 
thoughts.” 

—Ben Hayden, a neurobiolo- 

gist at Duke’s Center for 

Neuroeconomic Studies, on 
recent research suggesting that 

monkeys feel emotions, like 


regret, similarly to how humans 
do, in the London Telegraph 


“I just wanted to see pure 
hate. It’s an interesting 
thing. I expected it to be 
a lot worse.” 

—Brian Solomon, sophomore, 
on why he went to the April 
protest by four members of 

the Westboro Baptist Church, 

known for picketing the funer- 
als of American war casualties 


with anti-gay and apocalyptic 
rhetoric, in The Chronicle 


“No one has fully under- 
stood how often these 
heart attacks occur and 
what they mean, in terms 
of prognosis.” 


—Han Kim, cardiologist at 
Duke Medicine, on his findings 
that so-called “silent” heart 
attacks, which are often pain- 
less, are more common, and 





more deadly, than previously 
believed, on msnbc.com 


“T have studied the issue 
and found that recessions 
have no effect at all on the 
homicide rate in the 20th 
century.... What we’re see- 
ing now is unique.” 


—Philip Cook, ITT/Terry 
Sanford Professor of public 
policy studies and professor 
of economics and sociology, 
responding to high-profile 
mass slayings in the U.S., in 
The Economic Times 


“T’ll tell them to be sure the 


dogs don’t mess things up.” 


—Oscar Dantzler, custodian 
at Duke Chapel, on the 
possible effect of U.S. Secret 


Service procedures on hi 
preparations for Presiden| 
Clinton’s speech this June, ir 
The News and Observe) 


“The first thing I would 
ask is ‘Does any of this 
stuff get into the skin? ” 
—Sheldon Pinnell ’59, profes 
sor emeritus of dermatology) 
at Duke Medicine, on the effi 
cacy of the Brazilian berr 


acai as a topical antioxidant 
in The Wall Street Journal 


“We know we’re imparting 
bad news, and we jus 
want to make it as humat 
as we can. 

—Christoph Guttentag, dea 


of undergraduate admissions 
on Duke’s admission 


rejection letter, in The Wal/ 
Street Journal 


| 
“When you begin putting 
these maps together, as 
we've done, it quickly 
becomes a train wreck.” 


)—Larry Crowder, Stephen Toth 
Professor of marine biology, 
| onhis compilation of maps 
detailing human activity as 
| it relates to resource 
distribution in the oceans, in 

The Washington Post 


“What could be more 
aspirational than being 
James T. Kirk?” 

—Gavan Fitzsimons, professor 
of marketing at the Fuqua 


School of Business, discussing 
the sale of Star Trek-theme 


cologne, on the American 
Public Media radio 
program Marketplace 


“12:10 a.m. Erwin Road at 
Flowers Drive. Damage to 
Computer. Three students 
attempted to alter the 
electronic directional road 
construction sign to read 
‘Congratulations 2009.’ ” 
—Peter Jeffries, communica- 
tions and records manager for 
the Duke police department, on 
post-graduation hijinks gone 
awry, in daily e-mail Policenews 
“Many stations simply 
will not be willing to risk 
being fined thousands of 
dollars because Coach 


Mushmouth, upset at that 
night’s officiating, dropped 
the ‘F bomb’ on live TV.” 


—Stuart Benjamin, professor 
of law, supporting the likely 
phase-out of local television 
stations as a result of a 
Supreme Court ruling uphold- 
ing massive FCC fines for 
indecency, in an op-ed in 
Raleigh’s News and Observer 


“G should get his degree— 
in aeronautics.” 
—Editorial board of The 
Chronicle, in the final editorial 
of the spring semester, 
“A plea for G,” imploring 
junior shooting guard Gerald 
Henderson, who declared 
himself eligible for the NBA 


draft, to return to Duke for his 
senior season 
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Megan Morr 
Fun at first: Last Day of Classes 


celebration started convivially, 
but by evening’s end, main quad 
was littered with trash, while 
Duke EMS and the emergency 
room saw spikes in activity. 


“If you build one or two of 
these cities, eco-tourism 
will work, but if the con- 
cept is replicated widely, 
I’m not so sure.” 


—Robert Healy, professor 
emeritus of environmental 
policy at the Nicholas School, 
on the reconstruction of 
Greensburg, Kansas, and its 
concurrent rebranding as an 
ecotourism destination, in 
The New York Times 
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Please limit letters 
to 300 words and 
include your full 
name, address, and 
class year or 

Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 
length and clarity. 


Owing to space 
constraints, we are 
unable to print all 
letters received. 
Published letters 
represent the range of 
responses received. 
For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine. 
duke.edu. 


e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu 





Chodikoff and 
Carolina Blue 


As an alum of both the 
University of North Car- 
olina at Chapel Hill (A.B. 
72) and Duke, I was in- 
trigued by the photo spread 
on pages 44-45 of the most 
recent Duke Magazine 
(“Clip Artist,” March- 
April 2009]. Adam Chodi- 
koff ’93 is surrounded by 
four fellow Daily Show 
writers wearing Carolina 
garb. Was that a prank or 
did it just happen? 

Later in the issue, Dale 
Volberg Reed ’63 is pro- 
filed with her husband, 
John Shelton Reed, one of 
my UNC sociology profes- 
sors. These two examples 
simply highlight the inter- 
connectedness between 
the two great universities, 
despite the legendary, 
heated sports rivalry. 

How disappointing it is 
to either experience or 
hear reports of hateful 
taunting by one school’s 
fans toward the other 
school’s fans! I understand 
from a Duke friend of mine 
that this was the case at 
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the Greensboro Coliseum 
when Duke and Carolina 
played in the first two 
rounds of the NCAA tour- 
nament. Such bad, classless 
behavior denigrates both 
top institutions of higher 
learning—and everyone 
associated with them. 
May we do all we can to 
discourage such poor dis- 
plays of sportsmanship dis- 


guised as school loyalty. 


Robert Roach M..Div.’75 
Hickory, North Carolina 


Editors, beware. Did any- 
one else notice the irony 
in the caption [“Center of 
levity: With an encyclope- 
dic mind for facts, Chodi- 
koff provides an objective 
counterbalance to writers 
whose comedic talents can 
blind them to potential 
bias.”]? Maybe more than 
comedic talents can blind 
them to bias. 

Maybe the fact that 
every one of these writers 
in the picture is white, 
male, youngish, and even 
tieless might reveal certain 
blindness to their own 
biases. Even more curious, 


maybe Duke Magazine is 
revealing its own blindness 
to bias by not noting the 
obvious. Unless, of course, 
in true Jon Stewart fash- 
ion, the photo and caption 
were intended as the droll 
humor of real life. 


Gregory Garland ’76 
Arlington, Virginia 


Seeking Definition 


In a recent article [Under 
the Gargoyle, March-April 
2009], N. Katherine 
Hayles argues that elec- 
tronic media and digital 
constructions are trans- 
planting literature into a 
new medium. However, we 
cannot allow these emerg- 
ing forms to be conflated 
with literature. 

Dr. Hayles offers Jim 
Andrews’ “Blue Hyacinth” 
—scraps of either prose or 
poetry that change as a 
mouse moves over the 
text—as a paragon of the 
new electronic literature, 
but this configuration lacks 
the aesthetic accountability 
we ascribe to writers. Lit- 
erature is powerful and 


lasting precisely because 
interpretations change 
around a static text. A 
program built to arbitrarily 
scatter and rearrange glib, 
puzzle-piece phrases can- 
not impart that feeling 

of sublimity that comes 
from appreciating and 
finding meaning in what 
has been purposefully cre- 
ated by another. I can 
rotate a kaleidoscope to 
find pleasing shapes, but 

I cannot value amorphous 
patterns over the insight 
true artists reveal through 
years of work. 

An appreciation of 
“Blue Hyacinth” as litera- 
ture is a rejection of the 
belief that language can b¢ 
used to express oneself to 
another. These hypertexts 
encourage a user only to 
find personal pleasure, no 
to encounter the mind of 
another. Their most tellin} 
feature is their refusal to 
commit to any meaning, 
their ability to sycophanti 
cally reconfigure them- 
selves to delight every 
reader. “Blue Hyacinth” is 
neither literature nor art; | 





is a solipsistic rejection of 


Frank Fournier 








the possibility of individual 
expression and communi- 
cation. 

| Literature may have 
moved into the Internet, 
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but in this movement, it 
has changed. Dr. Hayles is 
right—we do need a redef- 
inition of terms. When 
texts expand beyond lan- 
guage, they become some- 
thing else. A play, once 
performed, becomes the- 
ater, while the written text 
of something like “Faith” 
(if such a text were possi- 
ble to write) is distinct 
from the poem’s digital 
performance. 

Just as we once divided 
film from photography, so 
now we must separate 
what moves across the 
screen from what is print- 
ed. An entirely new artis- 
tic medium is emerging, 
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distinct from—and yet 
composed of—other 
modes of expression. To 
say that these disparate 
modes are the same thing 
is to say that they are 
interchangeable, which 
they are not. All forms of 
art are unique in their 
expressive possibilities. But 
we must acknowledge that 
though we are encounter- 
ing something that is truly 
new, it is still in its infancy 
and that, despite its poten- 
tial, it is not so fully real- 
ized as the art that has pre- 
ceded it. 


Michael Goodrich ’ 12 
Plantation, Florida 
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women who wear the Duke uniform are without a doubt what 


makes Duke Athletics so special. Duke student-athletes arrive 
as winners, grow as people, and leave as champions. 


CORRECTION In the 
January-February issue, 
a news item about 
Sarah Schroth, Nancy 
Hanks Senior Curator 
at the Nasher Museum, 
incorrectly listed the 
honorary title she 
received when knight- 
ed for her contributions 
to Spanish art. The 
correct title is “Su 
Ilustrisima.” 


Read additional letters 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Commencement “0” Nine 
ameras flashed across Wallace Wade 


Stadium as media « ntrepreneul and 
philanthropist Oprah Winfrey urged 
oraduates at Duke’s 157th com 
mencement to “trust your gut to help you 
stand proudly in your own shoes while you 
help others stand in theirs.” 

In her speech, Winfrey shared stories 
about interviewing celebrities as diverse 
as Hugh Jackman and Nelson Mandela, as 
well as ordinary people who, she said, often 
inspired her even Mor;re. She returned Te- 
peatedly to her theme that “one of the best 
ways to enhance your own life is to en- 


hance somebody else’s,” adding, “you real- 
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\ haven't completed that circle of success 
unless you hav ¢ helped someone else to 
nove forward.” 

Duke President Richard H. Brodhead 
awarded Winfrey an honorary doctor of 
vumane letters degree. He also conferred 
lOnoTAary degrees on economist-educ ator 
Susan Athey ’91, known for her research in- 
o government-sponsored auctions; Nobel 





-rize-winning geneticists Michael Brown 
and Joseph Goldstein, who laid the ground- 
work for the development of cholesterol- 
owering drugs called statins; higher-educa- 


tion leader James Moeser, former chancel- 





or of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill; Nobel chemist Mario Molina, 


whose research sounded the alarm about 


) 


the dangers of chlorofluorocarbon gases 
or CFCs, to the Earth’s ozone layer; busi 
ness executive Indra Nooyi, chair and CEC 
of PepsiCo; and pianist Murray Perahia 
an award-winning soloist known for hi: 
performances of Bach. 

Winfrey was preceded by student speak 
er Robert Paul Jones ’02, M.D. ’09, whi 
teased her about her celebrity. Pretendiny 
to be interrupted by a cell-phone call as hi 
began his remarks, Jones said, “Ms. Win 
frey, apparently your limousine is double 


Glad to be a grad: Smiles, hugs, and snapshots 
constants during commencement—plus word: 
of advice from keynote speaker, Oprah Winfrey. 






Megan Mo 





30 BEYOND THE PRINT 


parked in front of the chapel. Duke Park- 
ng wanted me to let you know they won’t 
-elease your honorary degree until you pay 
your parking fine.” 

_ Jones went on to describe Duke as a place 
where students can learn from inevitable 
‘ailures and grow as scholars and people. 
‘We all have past embarrassment, but we 
iltimately recover,” he said. “I think there 








Jon Gardiner 


Jon Gardiner 


Les Todd 


is empowerment in acknowledging one’s 
imperfection.... In my time at Duke, I’ve 
learned that my failures of action do not 
equate to my failure as a person.” 

The ceremony proceeded more quickly 
than in previous years, as schools awarded 
all degrees at once rather than in program 
groups. More than 4,400 degrees were 
conferred. 


Celebrating 
“Symbols of Goodness” 


n June 11, what would have been 
their sixty-ninth wedding anni- 
versary, John Hope Franklin, the 
late historian and Duke professor 
emeritus, and Aurelia Whittington Frank- 
lin, his late wife, were celebrated by family 
members, friends, and colleagues in a stand- 
ing-room-only audience in Duke Chapel. 

With arrangements of phalaenopsis John 
Hope Franklin and phalaenopsis Aurelia 
Whittington orchids flanking the chancel, 
each of the twelve featured speakers, in- 
cluding President Bill Clinton, spoke of the 
indelible influence that the Franklins had 
had on the world. The Franklins’ son, 
John Whittington Franklin, and niece, 
Cynthia Gibbs Wilson, provided glimpses 
into their home life: John Hope correcting 
papers; Aurelia encouraging the art of in- 
formed conversation; lively gatherings 
around the dining-room table for Thanks- 
giving supper; the importance of civic 





engagement and public service. 

Mary Duke Biddle Trent Semans 739, 
Hon. ’83 called the Franklins “our Ameri- 
can royalty, symbols of goodness.” Presi- 
dent Clinton called John Hope “the ulti- 
mate passionate rationalist,” a man of 
“astonishing dignity and determination.” 

Among the other speakers were Vernon 
Jordan, President Richard H. Brodhead, 
and historians from Harvard and New 
York universities and the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. The cele- 
bration also included choral selections by 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers and performances 
of two original musical memorials by com- 
poser T.J. Anderson, one for Aurelia and 
one for John Hope. 
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New Status for Sanford 


he Terry Sanford Institute of Public 

Policy is now Duke’s tenth, and new- 

est, school. University officials say 

that the institute’s growth, success, 
and promise prompted the change. 

It has been nearly two decades since 
Duke’s last school, the Nicholas School of 
the Environment, was created. New dean 
Bruce Kuniholm A.M. ’72, Ph.D. ’76, 
M.P.P. °77, a professor of public policy 
studies and history at Duke since 1975, 
had previously served as institute director. 
He led planning and fundraising efforts for 
the construction of and move to the San- 
ford building, which opened in 1994. The 
institute’s second building, Rubenstein 
Hall, opened in 2005. 

Kuniholm says that the transition means 
that Sanford will now be freer to raise 
resources and hire more faculty members. 
“The substantive difference is going to be 
apparent,” he says. “When you get an in- 
creased number of faculty members in an 
increased number of areas, the options for 
students increase, the mentoring and re- 
search opportunities increase, and the 
chance for engagement increases.” 

The school’s strategic vision calls for 
building on its strengths in the areas of 
environment and energy policy, global 
governance and international develop- 
ment, health policy, and social policy. 
Because of the inherently interdiscipli- 
nary, “real-world” nature of these subjects, 
Sanford will continue to collaborate with 
other schools and institutes on campus, 
Kuniholm says. 

Each year, Sanford awards degrees to 
about 185 undergraduate and eighty-five 
graduate students, making it one of the 
country’s largest public policy programs. 
Sanford’s graduate degrees include a Ph.D. 
in public policy, a master’s in public poli- 
cy, and a master’s in international devel- 
opment policy. It also offers joint profes- 
sional degrees in law, business, divinity, 
medicine, and environmental policy. 

The Sanford School will not require in- 
coming freshmen to submit a separate ap- 
plication for admission. Undergraduates 
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will still be able to declare the public poli 
cy major as they would any other major. 

Terry Santord, the school’s namesake 
and founder, was governor of North Cat 
olina from 1961 to 1965. He was president 
of Duke from 1970 to 1985 and is widely 
credited with launching Duke’s transfor 
mation to a world-class research institu 
tion. He served in the U.S. Senate from 
1987 to 1993, and then returned to teach 
at the policy institute he created. He died 
in L998. 

Kuniholm says that, to Sanford, “whether 
we were an institute or a school made lit- 
tle difference. We needed to exist. There 
was a role for us to play, and he expected 


us to play it. That we’ve made a transition 


BY THE NUMBERS Selective Living 





What’s in a name: Sanford, with Rubenstein Hall in 
foreground, becomes school. 


to a school would probably be less impor- 
tant to him than the fact that we could 
continue to do what we were doing well, 


but do it better and on a greater scale.” 





Tl Groups on campus (not including fraternities) 


1961 First group, Tabard Hall, formed 


39 Years the oldest group, SHARE (Student Housing for Academic and Residential 


Experimentation), has existed 


5 Languages spoken in the Language House 


40 Cultures represented in multicultural group, PRISM 
33 Hours the civic-engagement group, Ubuntu, spent hosting group-service projects last year 
7 Faculty speakers hosted by Round Table last year 


Total West Campus beds 


10 Women in Scott House (women’s studies) 


10 Men in Scott House 


West Campus beds booked for selective-living students last year 
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Swine Flu Fears 


dyllic campus life was not spared th 

brunt of the HIN1, or swine flu, sear 

when it spread across the globe thi 

spring. Administrators made specia 
preparations for commencement weeken 
and altered summer plans in the wake c 
the pandemic threat. 

In a letter to Duke parents and student 
sent in advance of the graduation cere 
monies, President Richard H. Brodhea 
detailed the precautionary steps the uni 
versity was taking to nullify, or mitigate 
the virus’ spread. Hand sanitizers were pro 
vided at all major events and in all th 
restrooms on campus, Duke Medicine’s ur 
gent-care centers throughout Durham re 
mained on call, and a special website wa 
established to provide further details an 
updates on the flu outbreak and the uni 
versity’s response. 

The Duke in Mexico summer progran 
was canceled amid health concerns, a 
well. Students remained in Durham for thi 
program’s six-week duration. In-class learn 
ing, which included two course credits it 
Spanish, was augmented with field trips t 
Hispanic communities within North Car 
olina. 


Athletic Upgrades 
obert Pascal ’56 received a lot o 
advice back home not to do it 
Friends told him that with th: 
current economic situation it wa 
not the right time to make a donation 0 
that magnitude. But for Pascal and Stev: 
Brooks ’70, the moment for Duke footbal 
couldn’t have been better. 














STUDENT SNAPSHOT 


Alethea Duncan, 
bonding graduate student 


ast year, Alethea Duncan 

brought a change of clothes 

to her lab nearly every day. 

When she’s working, she 
has to wear something she’s not 
afraid to ruin—a giveaway T-shirt, 
an old pair of jeans—in case of 
chemical splashes or other mishaps. 
After work, she would head down 
the hallway to the bathroom, where 
she would don a suit, and voila, 
where a chemist had entered, the 
president of the Graduate and 
Professional Student Council (GPSC) 
would emerge. 

Now, between her fourth and 
fifth years as a Ph.D. student in the 
chemistry department, she finally 
has a moment to breathe. Her GPSC 
term ended in May, and this sum- 
mer she has been in the lab, investi- 
gating the conditions in which cer- 
tain complex chemical reactions 
take place. She has been keeping 
odd hours because of the need to 
check her experiments every twelve 
or twenty-four hours. 

Her field is organometallic 





chemistry, which investigates how 
metals aid or otherwise affect 
organic bonding. Her research could 
lay the groundwork for the devel- 
opment of new organic compounds 
like those used in pharmaceuticals. 

A native of Trinidad and Tobago 
who was raised in Miami, Duncan 
graduated with a bachelor’s degree 
from the Johns Hopkins University 
before coming to Duke. In her first 
year of grad school, she got in- 
volved with GPSC:; she became the 
Student life co-chair at the start of 
her third year. She worked to insti- 
tute movie nights and other alco- 
hol-free programming for students 
with families and children, address- 
ing what she saw as a need to reach 
out to diverse elements of the grad- 
uate student population. 

GPSC is an umbrella organization 
for Duke’s eight graduate and pro- 





fessional schools. One of its main 
aims |s to advocate on behalf of 
students, who because of their dis- 
ciplinary atomization and intense 
work schedules, tend to be less 
visible on campus. 

As president, she pushed for 
more opportunities for personal 
development like mentoring pro- 
grams, more accessible mental- 
health services, and enhanced 
career counseling. “Most graduate 
Students are encouraged to go into 
academia, and If you don’t want to 
do that, you need to seek advice of 
someone other than your adviser,” 
she says. As a result of her work, 
career services, which currently 
has one dedicated staff person for 
2,800 graduate students, is looking 
to hire two more. 

She also mandated greater 
transparency within GPSC, offering 


Second-year head coach David Cut- 


Jon Gardiner 


cliffe, standing in the Yoh building in 
front of donors and his coaching staff, an- 
nounced that Pascal and Brooks together 
had pledged $10 million to the Duke foot- 
ball program the day before the 2009 spring 
football game. 

“These are tough times,” Pascal says. “To 
wait gives up another two or three years of 
not having the things in place to go out and 
recruit. I thought it had to be done now.” 

“We think even with these trying eco- 


Football futures: Cutcliffe’s pigskin program 
gets major boost. 
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online summaries of executive 
council meetings, as well as of gen- 
eral assembly proceedings. 

A self-described busybody who 
says she likes having a full calendar, 
Duncan is nevertheless thankful for 
the break afforded by the end of 
her term. Last year, she says, she 
would clear out one night, usually 
over the weekend, just to answer all 
the e-mail that had piled up during 
the week. 

Duncan says that living a dual 
life as a chemist and the president 
of GPSC provided a much-needed 
equilibrium. Ona given day in the 
lab, she saw “about four people and 
a whole lot of chemicals,” but with 
GPSC, the experience was some- 
thing of a polar opposite. “One 
[was] a distraction from the other. 
It kind of balanced me out.” 

—Aaron Kirschenfeld 


nomic times, it will encourage other peo- 
ple to step up,” Brooks says. 

The donation will go toward upgrading 
Duke’s facilities, including outdoor prac- 
tice fields, the visiting-team locker room, 
and a field house featuring a full-length 
practice field. The upgrades to the prac- 
tice facilities will culminate eventually 
with additions to Wallace Wade Stadium. 

“This is just the right time because a lot 
of the public schools have to cut back 
their funding on big projects,” Brooks says. 
“This is the time for us to catch up and let 
coach have the facilities he needs in order 
to recruit the kids we need to win.” 
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Duke Blue 


he board of trustees has a new chair: 

Daniel T. Blue Jr. J.D. ’73, a Duke 

Law School graduate and veteran 

North Carolina legislator, succeeds 
Robert K. Steel ’73, who had held the po- 
sition since 2005. 

Blue is currently serving as a state sena- 
tor in the North Carolina General As- 
sembly. From 1980 to 2002, he was a state 
representative. He served as speaker of the 
state House of Representatives in the early 
1990s and was the first African American 
to hold that position. 

In the 2002 Democratic primary, he ran 
unsuccessfully for a seat in the U.S. Senate 
against Erskine Bowles, currently the presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina 
system. In 2006, Blue returned to the 
North Carolina house; he was appointed 
to his current post in the senate earlier 
this year. 

Blue received a bachelor’s degree from 
North Carolina Central University in 1970. 
After earning his law degree, he worked in 
the law offices of former Duke president 
Terry Sanford before starting his own firm, 
Blue, Stephens & Fellers, in Raleigh. 

Blue, who became a trustee in 1995, is 
the first African American to chair Duke’s 
board. He has most recently served as vice 
chair and as chair of the budget and fi- 
nance committee. 





Blue: new trustee chair 
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Office of News and Communications 


“Son of Einstein,” 
Duke Magazine, 
September-October 2004 


t first, mental_ floss mag- 

azine’s business strategy 

seemed counterintuitive. 

Its founders, Will Pearson 
‘Ol and Mangesh Hattikudur ’01, 
threw aside the traditional tools of 
the trade, eschewing direct-mail 
solicitations and subscription dis- 
counts intended to pump up num- 
bers and, in turn, advertising rev- 
enue. Instead, they sought to estab- 
lish and support their endeavor by 
winning over loyal (paying) sub- 
scribers by publishing a high-quali- 
ty product without any print ads. 

Eight years later, their approach 
seems prescient. As the economy 
has slumped, many corporate 
advertisers have tightened the 
purse strings, and those magazines 
that rely on ad revenue for their 
operating budgets are beginning to 
feel the heat. “Unfortunately, we're 
seeing many magazines, good 
magazines, struggling,” says 
Pearson, who also sits on Duke 
Magazine’s Editorial Advisory Board. 
But not mental_floss. Since its 

inception as a student publication in 
2001, the magazine, which seasons 
its need-to-know trivia with 
healthy dashes of wit and snark, 
has seen its circulation rise to 
100,000. “We've seen very organic 
growth with the magazine,” 
Pearson says. “These are people 
who have heard about it and sub- 
scribed at the full price, and they 
have become a very loyal reader- 
Ship.” They have also served as a 
Solid foundation on which Pearson 
and Hattikudur have begun to build 
a small media empire. 





Late last year, the magazine put 
out its eighth book, Zhe Mental Floss 
History of the World: An Irreverent 
Romp Through Civilization’s Best 
Bits—a project that history-buff 
Pearson describes as his “baby.” 
The book, which applies the maga- 
zine’s trademark wit on a grand 
scale, was co-written by Steve 
Wiegand, author of U.S. History for 
Dummies, and Erik Sass ’01, a free- 
lance writer who lived in the same 
freshman dorm as Pearson and 
Hattikudur. Thanks to the maga- 
zine’s loyal followers, who were 
notified of the upcoming release 
by an e-mail blast, the book cracked 
Amazon’s top twenty before it even 
hit the shelves. 

The mental_floss team has dedi- 
cated much of the last two years to 
boosting its Web presence. “What 
we were hearing from readers was 
that they would like to have fresh 
content on a daily basis,” as well as 
a sense of community, Pearson 
says. The magazine’s website, man- 
aged by Hattikuaur, now features a 
menu-du-jour of blog posts, top- 
ten lists, and trivia quizzes. “If 
everyone is talking about Christmas 
coming up, we may do a fun story 
about the ten most bizarre holiday 
specials in [television] history,” 
Pearson says. They've also recently 
introduced “The Amazing Fact 
Generator,” a catalogue of random 
facts supplied by readers and fact- 
checked by magazine staffers that’s 
accessible at the click of a button. 

The effort has paid off. This past 
November, the site welcomed a 
record 4.5 million unique users and 








20 million page views —especially 
good news given that the site, 
unlike the print edition, is ad-driy- 
en. Part of this success can be 
attributed to a conscious effort to 
push existing partnerships to the 
Web. Where he once made regular 
television appearances to do trivia 
segments, Pearson says, “we've 
found it much more effective to 
partner with the same companies 
online.” Both cnn.com and Yahoo 
pull content from the mental_floss 
website, which reaps returns in 
terms of Web traffic. 

The site, in turn, has allowed 
them to develop a booming online 
retail business, featuring books, 
games, and T-shirts with clever, 
albeit nerdy, sayings—“Hobbits are 
Tolkien Minorities,” “Hyperbole is 
the best thing ever!”—many of 
which are reader-generated. As of 
December, sales were about 90 per 
cent higher than the previous year. 
“| have no idea why one type of 
product would suffer and another 
wouldn't,” Pearson says, “but 
apparently T-shirts are immune to 
the bad economy.” 

And then there are the books. 
Mental_floss recently signed a deal 
with HarperCollins’ children’s divi- 
sion to develop creative, entertain- 
ing learning games, a project clear! 
tailored to their strengths. The first 
products should hit shelves in 2010, 
priming a new generation of know! 
edge-hungry fans. 

—Jacob Dagge 


Dagger ’03 was the Duke Magazine 
Clay Felker Fellow from 2005 to 20¢ 





eyond Beauty 


new exhibit at the Nasher Mu- 
seum of Art spans the lifetime of 
photography, highlights images 
from different eras, and examines 
how they have been collected. 
oo Beauty: Photographs from the 
Duke University Special Collections Li- 
brary” features more than eighty photo- 
sraphs, films, personal artifacts, and rare 
published portfolios, many of which are 
bn view for the first time. 
The exhibition includes photographic 
aterial from the 1860s to the present, 
elected from Duke’s Rare Book, Manu- 
script, and Special Collections Library. 
Through the work of significant and 
well-known nineteenth-century photog- 
taphers, as well as the work of contempo- 
tary documentary photographers, “Beyond 
Beauty” traces the history of the photo- 
braphic print, from albumen, platinum, 
elatin-silver, photogravure, and color 
hotographs to the most recent “born dig- 
bar examples. 
| Historical images such as Civil War 
photographer Mathew Brady’s “General 
Grant on Lookout Mountain” (1863) and 
even original albumen prints by Timothy 
Sullivan, made in 1871 and 1873 on his 
i to the American West, are on 
iew, as well as other iconic examples of 
stunning natural beauty by William Bell, 
ohn Hillers, and William Henry Jackson. 
French photographer Félix Bonfils, 
credited with introducing European audi- 
nces to images of the Middle East, is rep- 
esented by work from his 1881 Palestine 
lbum. 
“Beyond Beauty” also features works by 
ithirty-six contemporary artists who spe- 











History in focus: from top, “General Grant on 
Lookout Mountain,”by Matthew Brady, 1863; 
“Willie Cornett on hood of car passing a 
cigarette,” by William Gedney, 1972; 
“McKinley Massey and neighbors carrying 
tobacco plants to the field, Big Pine, North 
Carolina,” by Rob Amberg, 1982. 
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Fall Lineup 

uke Performances is gearing up 
for a fall that will feature works 
that highlight pressing cultur- 





al, social, and political issues. 
In August, the season opens with a 
free concert presented in the Sarah P. 
Duke Gardens to celebrate the gardens’ 
seventy-fifth anniversary. A cappella 
group Sweet Honey in the Rock, known 


Grammy-Award winning pianist 
Murray Perahia Hon. ’09 will perform 
in October, followed by the Classical 
Theater of Harlem and its production 
of Waiting for Godot. This award-win- 
ning staging of Godot made waves when 
it was presented in New Orleans’ Lower 
Ninth Ward, in 2007, to an audience 


of thousands. 





for stirring renditions of civil rights-era 
standards and new compositions blend- 
ing elements of Negro spirituals and 
gospel music, will perform. 

September brings together two leg- 
ends of the jazz universe when Duke 
plays host to an exclusive double bill 
with the Sun Ra Arkestra and the 
Mingus Big Band. The Sun Ra Arkes- 
tra is presented in association with the 
Durham Arts Guild, which will be host- 
ing an exhibition of Sun Ra’s paint- 
ings in the fall. 


world’s most prestigious film festival. His 
film, A Journey to the West, made its pre- 
miere as part of the Short Film Corner, a 
showcase of concise new cinema. Edited 
in his West Campus dorm room, Chen’s 
film has garnered interest from other festi- 
vals as a result of its selection for Cannes. 

A Journey to the West, the story of a young 
man leaving his village to be confronted 
with a Beijing changed by China’s rapid 
embrace of Western capitalism, was shot 
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In tune: Season’s musical repertoire includes, 
clockwise from left, Charlie Mingus and his big 
band, Perahia, and Sweet Honey in the Rock. 





during this year’s winter recess outside of 
Chen’s native Beijing. 

“It was very much a spur-of-the-mo- 
ment project,” he says. “There was this 
village near my home, Baixinzhuang vil- 
lage, that was being torn down along with 
a lot of older residential areas in Beijing, so 
a couple of friends and I decided to use it as 
the setting of a short film. We put together 
a story and script in a couple of hours, and 
the next day we were shooting.” 


Courtesy Duke Performances 


Ocean Theory Not Current 


fifty-year-old model of the wa 

Atlantic ocean currents flow, whiel 

shows a discrete “conveyor belt” 0 

deep, cold water flowing south 
ward from the Labrador Sea and forming; 
continuous loop with the Gulf Stream, i 
likely incorrect, according to Duke te 
searchers. 

New research led by Duke and thi 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institutior 
relied on an armada of sophisticated float 
to show that much of the cold water, orig 
inating in the sea between Newfoundlanc 
and Greenland, is diverted eastward b 
the time it flows as far south as Massa 
chusetts. From there, it disperses to thi 
depths in ways that are difficult to follow. 

“Everybody always thought this dee} 
flow operated like a conveyor belt, bu 
what we are saying is that concept doesn’ 
hold anymore,” says Susan Lozier, profes 
sor of physical oceanography and chair e 
the Earth and Ocean Sciences Division it 
the Nicholas School of the Environment 

And since cold Labrador seawater i 
thought to influence and perhaps moder 
ate human-caused climate change, this find 
ing may affect the work of global-warmin| 
forecasters. The research was published it 
the journal Nature. 

Forecasters say effects of global warmin 
are magnified at higher latitudes, makin 
the Labrador Sea an added focus of atten 
tion. Surface waters there absorb heat 
trapping carbon dioxide from the atmos 
phere, and a substantial amount of it get 
pulled underwater, where it is no longe 
available to warm the Earth’s climate. 















Oceanographers long thought all th 
Labrador seawater moved south along wh 
is called the Deep Western Boundary Cu 
rent (DWBC), which hugs the easter 
North American continental shelf almos 
to Florida, before veering off to the sout 
east. But studies in the 1990s using su 
mersible floats showed little evidence ¢ 
southbound export of Labrador seawat 
within the DWBC. 

Scientists challenged those studies i 
part because the floats had to return to th 


urface to report their observations to sat- 
llite receivers, meaning the data could 
,ave been biased by upper ocean currents. 
ro address the criticisms, the researchers 
aunched seventy-six special floats that 
ould stay submerged at a depth of 700 or 
',500 meters and still communicate their 
lata. Only 8 percent of the floats followed 
he DWBC, while about 75 percent of 
hem left the underwater pathway and 
lrifted into the open ocean by the time 
hey rounded the southern tail of the 
Srand Banks of Newfoundland. 

| Since the float paths could only be 
racked for two years, researchers also used 
| modeling program to simulate the launch 
ind dispersal of more than 7,000 virtual 
e-floats” from the same starting point. 
subjecting those e-floats to the same un- 
lerwater dynamics as the real ones, re- 
learchers then traced their movements. 
30th experiments proved very similar. 

_ “That means it is going to be more diffi- 
sult to measure climate signals in the deep 
ycean,” Lozier says. “We thought we could 
ust measure them in the Deep Western 
3oundary Current, but we really can’t.” 


Stemming Heart Damage 


tem cells are often seen as panacean 
in cardiovascular circles, known for 
repairing and renewing heart mus- 
cle after a heart attack. But how 
ind why they work is still up for debate. 
| New research out of a laboratory group 
neaded by Victor Dzau, president and CEO 
of the health system and chancellor for 
health affairs, suggests that the chemical 
signals secreted by stem cells, and not the 
ells themselves, are likely responsible for 
the restorative effects. The findings were 
oublished in Circulation Research. 
After a heart attack, a patient can lose 
anywhere from 20 to 30 percent of heart 
muscle cells. Regenerating those cells takes 
‘ime, according to Dzau. He realized that 
A genetic sequence producing a protein 
called Akt could protect heart tissue. 
‘When we used stem cells engineered to 
overproduce the Akt protein in heart 
muscle, we saw dramatic protective effects 
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M.A.T. 303: Effective Teaching Strategies 


lan Teasley considers 

teaching the art of teach- 

ing one of the largest 

violations of human 
humility possible. 

“/ actually tell my students in 
the first few minutes of the course, 
‘To stand up in front of you and to 
teach a course called “Effective 
Teaching Strategies” must be one 
of the biggest acts of hubris ever, ” 
says Teasley, an adjunct assistant 
professor in Duke’s Master of Arts 
in Teaching (M.A.1.) Program. “I’m 
going, ‘Hey, | know how to teach, 
look at me.’ ” 

All joking aside, he faces a for- 
midable task each summer— 
preparing each fledgling class of 
prospective teachers, many with- 
out a background in education 
coursework, for their yearlong 
internships as apprentice teachers 
inthe Durham public schools. 

As one of the first courses in the 
M.A.T. curriculum, Teasley’s class is 
meant to provide his students with 
practical approaches to teaching. 

“Sometimes it’s as simple as 
planning for every minute of the 
class, over-planning, so [the teach- 
ers] won't be left with this period 
of time when adolescents can 
run wild,” he says. In addition, 
he asks his class to consider how 
to present new subject material 
and what exercises will be used to 
reinforce that knowledge—having 
students physically model a partic- 
ular concept by creating a diagram 
or story map, for example. 

Inthe thirty-one years he 
taught high-school English, Teasley 
has witnessed several profound 
Shifts in education, including a 


renewed emphasis on test scores, 
the movement that stresses active 
student learning, and the increas- 
ing role of technology in the class- 
room. The M.A.T. program requires 
each student’s final portfolio to be 
in electronic format, a way to 
ensure that its graduates are well- 
versed in instructional technology. 

By the end of the course, 
students are expected to have 
completed three documents for 
this portfolio: a statement explain- 
ing their philosophy for teaching 
their subject matter, a critical 
analysis of national and state 
Standards for their specific field, 
and a minimum of three lesson 
plans demonstrating different 
teaching strategies. 

These assignments typically 
pose little or no academic problem 
to the M.A.T. candidates. Where this 
program truly challenges its stu- 
dents, Teasley says, Is ina much 
more personal and emotional way. 
For example, applying these 
theoretical strategies to a real-life 
classroom Is often one of their 
greatest hurdles. 

As aresult, Teasley seeks to 
arm his students not only with an 
arsenal of methods to use in the 
classroom, but also with the appro- 
priate mindset and emotional 
preparation needed to succeed as 
a teacher. 

“It’s not just a toolkit of lots of 
different strategies,” he says. “It’s 
also how you determine what you 
want your students to know and 
how to figure out a lesson that will 
engage them and have them learn 
from it. It’s founded in how you 
think about instruction.” 
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Professor 

Alan Teasley has taught in Duke’s 
M.A.T. Program as an adjunct assis- 
tant professor since 1990. In 2006, 
he retired from the Durham public- 
school system, where he taught 
high-school English and drama 
classes for thirty-one years. He 
holds B.A., M.A.T., and Ph.D. de- 
grees from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


Prerequisites 
None 


Readings 

Harvey Daniels and Marilyn Bizar, 
Teaching the Best Practice Way: 
Methods that Matter, K-12 


Robert Marzano, Debra Pickering, 
and Jane Pollock, Classroom 
Instruction that Works: Research- 
Based Strategies for Increasing 
Student Achievement 


Thomas Gordon, 7. £. 1: Teacher 
Fffectiven2ss Training 


Harry Wong and Rosemary Wong, 
The First Days of School: How To Be 
an Effective leacher 


Assignments 

In addition to their M.A.T. portfolio 

documents, students are graded on 

class participation, completion of 

readings, and written reflections. 
—Tina Mao 
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YRC PRONTIENS 


OVCI what we found using regular 
stem cells,” Dzau says. 

Damage caused by heart attacks 
was reduced as early as seventy-two 
hours after injecting the Akt-en- 
riched cells. “Improvement in cell 
numbers during that brief a time 
could not be explained by the 
growth of completely new cells,” 
Dzau says. “The plausible hypothe- 
sis had to be that the stem cells 
were releasing biological factors 
that protected injured cells so that they 
survived.” 

The Dzau lab is now studying several 
other novel proteins that may help repair 
heart tissue. “Rather than giving patients 
stem cells, we may be able someday to give 
specific proteins produced by these cells 
to help protect heart cells,” Dzau says. 

Paracrine factors, proteins that act as 
chemical signals working over short dis- 
tances between cells, are one example of 
what the lab is looking into. They seem to 
improve blood-vessel formation and may 
also positively influence heart tissue’s me- 
tabolism and ability to contract. 

Ultimately, Dzau and his colleagues aim 
to learn how paracrine factors might con- 
tribute to the growth of new cells. 


Bank Run Contagion 


ank runs work in the same way as 
infectious diseases, according to 
new research out of the Fuqua 
School of Business. Analysis of so- 
cial networks and their relationship to 
withdrawals during a run on a bank in 
India earlier this decade found that the 
symptoms of bank runs are contagious. 
Manju Puri, the J.B. Fuqua Professor of 
finance at the business school, and co- 
author, Rajkamal lyer, of the University of 
Amsterdam, had access to minute-by- 
minute data of banking transactions and 
the names and addresses of customers dur- 
ing a bank run. Researchers employed epi- 
demiological methods to determine con- 
nections between bank depositors, using 
Google Earth to map their locations. 
“We found that an individual custo- 
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Ripple effect: James Stewart witnesses bank run 
in It’s a Wonderful Life. 


mer’s decision to run or not was highly 
correlated with whether or not their neigh- 
bors had already run from the bank,” Puri 
says. “We found clusters of customers run- 
ning who all lived in the same building or 
on the same street. If one person ran, many 
did, but in other places, no one ran at all.” 

Puri and Iyer also measured social net- 
works in two other ways—through eth- 
nicity and through links to a person who 
helped open the bank account. In all 
cases, they found that if people in your 
network run, you are more likely to run, 
underscoring the importance of customers’ 
social ties for banks. 

Findings also suggest that a bank run is 
most contagious in its early stages. “This 
indicates that if a government or regulato- 
ry body is going to step in to stabilize a 
bank in crisis, the first day or two is the 
critical period for intervention,” Puri says. 

Puri and lyer also found that the length 
and depth of a customer’s relationship 
with the bank reduced a depositor’s ten- 
dency to run. Customers with higher ac- 
count balances were more likely to with- 
draw their funds, even if their full bal- 
ances would have been covered by deposit 
insurance. But customers were less likely 
to withdraw if they had longstanding rela- 
tionships with the bank or a loan in addi- 
tion to a savings account. 

“Banks have traditionally viewed cross- 
selling of loans and other services to ac- 
count holders as a way to maximize reve- 
nue from any particular customer,” Iyer 
says. “But our results indicate that devel- 


oping client relationships based or 
multiple products may also be ar 
effective way for banks to prevent 
those customers from running ane 
to protect banks’ downside risk.” 


Snakes on a Brain 


irtual reality might be too real 
at least when it comes to ou 
fears. Researchers in the de 
partment of psychology an¢ 
neuroscience are looking into the kind, 
of phobic memories formed in two differ 
ent environments: a plain lab space and ir 
the Duke Immersive Virtual Environmen 
(DiVE), a six-sided virtual-reality theate' 
on campus. 

First, Nicole Huff, a postdoctoral re 
searcher, and her adviser, Kevin LaBar, at 
associate professor of psychology and new 
roscience, showed two-dimensional image 
of open-jawed rattlesnakes or lurking ta 
rantulas to subjects seated in laborator 
cubicles. The images were coupled with; 
mild electrical shock to the wrist. 

Those experiences created a sense d 
fear, measured by extra sweat on the su 
jects’ skin. But a day later, when they r 
turned and were shown the images agai 
this time without any shocking, most a 
their fear did not resurface. 

Subjects tested in the DiVE were co 
fronted with three-dimensional spiders ani 
snakes accompanied by scuttling soun 
or rattling and the same mild shock. Ove 
whelmingly, when they returned for a se 
ond day, this time without the shock, th 
subjects still expressed the same strong fea 
as before. Immersive experiences “may e 
gage brains more intensely than a norm 
laboratory study,” Huff says. 

The experiments are intended to te 
how, and for how long, the human brai 
stores memories of a disturbing experien 
in a particular place or context. In DiV 
simulations in which the subject’s e 
counter with the snake or spider took pla 
outside, more fearful memories persiste 
than in the cases of subjects who “saw” 
snake or spider inside a kitchen or livir 
room. 


Getty Images 
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~~ (as opposed to antisocial) be- 
| ‘W havior, like picking up a cup of ve 
when others present us ~~ spilled pencils. But it’s a fine 
patie oe with reflections of our- —_line—if the subject catches on, al 
selves. Chartrand, a professor of the game is over. 
we = ae marketing and psychology at Some of hatte 
the Fuqua School of Business, studies suggest that if a Salesper- 
studies non-conscious mimicry and son seems to be heavily invested _ 
‘ human behavior, namely how they —_ ina particular product, he or she is 
en . relate to sales. more likely to make the sale. “If 
She recently conducted a series you want to get along with some- 
of experiments during which sub- one, you will unconsciously mimic \ 


jects were unknowingly mimicked — them,” Chartrand says. 

by a researcher, who copied It’s something that a good 
gestures, mannerisms, and pos- salesperson does without needing 
tures. The findings indicate that to think about it. But for those 
people who are being subtly without that natural inclination, 
mimicked are more likely to buy the answer might be as simple as 
a product and even more willing following closely, and reflecting 
to engage in other “pro-social” what you see. 


RESEARCH FRONTIERS 


In Brief 


# Lorena Beese, James B. Duke Pro- 
tessor of biochemistry, has been elected 
to the National Academy of Sciences. 
Beese studies molecular mechanisms 
underlying DNA replication and repair 
and their role in causing cancer. 


¢ Thomas Brothers, professor of 


music, and Jennifer M. Groh, associate 
professor in the psychology and neuro- 
science department and in the depart- 
ment of neurobiology, have been award- 
ed fellowships by the John Simon Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation. Brothers 
plans to continue his writing about the 
life of Louis Armstrong; Groh plans to 
write a book on spatial processing in 
the brain. 


e Richard G. Newell, Gendell Asso- 
ciate Professor of energy and environ- 
mental economics at the Nicholas 
School of the Environment, has been 
tapped by the Obama administration to 
serve as administrator of the federal En- 
ergy Information Administration (EIA). 
The EIA serves as the nation’s premier 
source of data, analysis, and forecasting 
on resources, supply, production, and 
consumption of all energy sources. 


é Christopher Schroeder, Charles S. 
Murphy Professor of law and public 
policy studies, has been nominated by 
President Obama to become the assis- 
tant attorney general for the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s Office of Legal Policy. 
If confirmed, Schroeder would serve as 
chief policy adviser for Attorney Gen- 
eral Eric Holder Jr. and Deputy At- 
torney General David Ogden. 


@ Duke’s Fuqua School of Business 
has formed a partnership with the 
Centre of Excellence at the Dubai 
International Finance Centre and the 
Mohammed Bin Rashid Programme for 
Leadership Development. Fuqua will 
establish a campus in Dubai, offer sev- 
eral degree programs, and create joint 
research centers in cooperation with 
the emirate’s entities. 
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Sports 


A Team of Individuals | 


Women’s tennis takes the national title, together. 


s the summer months drift by, one 

constant for many tennis players 

and fans is tuning in to hear John 

McEnroe, Mary Carillo, and the 
rest of the broadcast crew handicap the 
backhands and serves of today’s champi- 
onship competitors at the French Open, 
Wimbledon, or the U.S. Open. But tennis 
is far from being an entirely athletic 
endeavor, and the commentary mirrors 
this, drifting often to matters mental and 
emotional. As any player will tell you, 
much of the game can be won or lost 
between the ears. Alone on the court 
against an opponent, the player is very 
much a soloist; there are no substitutions, 
no huddles, and, ultimately, no excuses. 
Take care of business, or lose. 

It is a bit incongruous, then, that in the 
world of varsity college tennis, team is 
supreme. A school’s overall win-loss 
record is calculated on the aggregate for a 
particular match. When Duke's players, 
together, win more matches than their 
opponents, they earn the overall victory. 
And so the seeming paradox: an individ- 
ual sport played as a team. 

The Duke women’s tennis team won its 
first-ever national championship this sea- 
son, capping an eighteen-match winning 
streak with a final-round tournament 
drubbing of Cal-Berkeley. The title is the 
university’s tenth overall and is no mean 
accomplishment for a crew that competed 
almost the entire season with only six 
healthy players—the bare minimum nec- 
essary and an anomaly in the sport. 

The structure of women’s team college 
tennis is complicated: To win the match, 
a team needs four points. First, three dou- 
bles teams compete. The college with two 
of the best-of-three wins earns one point, 
called the doubles point, going toward the 
final count. Earning the doubles point 
gives the team the upper hand entering 
the six singles matches, which are worth 
one point each. 


To illustrate, in a late-March contes 
against the University of Miami, the Blu 
Devils’ last loss of the season, Duk 
dropped two doubles matches, and Miam 
entered the singles contest up 1-0. This i 
significant because a month later, at th 
ACC tournament, Duke grabbed the dou 
bles point from the Miami Hurricanes. 

Melissa Mang ’09, one of two senior 
and a co-captain of Duke’s team, played it 
the No. 5 singles position for much of thi 
season, and when the doubles matche 
were dispensed with, she moved on to he 
individual match, which she won it 
straight sets, 6-1, 7-5. Duke went on to wit 
a squeaker, 4-3, and capture the confer 
ence championship. 

Mang recalls that even though she wa 
“totally focused” on her own match, thing 
like the large scoreboard are hard to ig 
nore. The courts are side by side, so play 
ers cannot avoid seeing what’s going on it 
the other singles matches. “You wouldn’ 
think it affects you, but it does. It’s just: 
momentum thing.” She says the pressur 
can ease when others are winning, 0 
intensify when a teammate on the nex 
court is losing. Bad days seem to dra; 
down the energy of the whole team, whik 
good days can be equally contagious. 

Her teammate and fellow senior co-cap 
tain, Jess Robinson ’09, whose fathe 
David Robinson ’79, M.D. ’83, playe 
tennis at Duke, agrees. “The energy i 
something you can feel out there.” Sh 
describes how Duke tennis coach Jami 
Ashworth stresses the importance of no 
relying on a teammate to pick up th 
slack, even when you're having an off da 
“You don’t want someone else to do it f 
you,” Robinson says. 

Yet Robinson was still on the court 
No. 6 singles when her team clinched a 
important NCAA tournament quarterft 
nal win over its Miami rivals in their thir 
match of the season. Those three mate 
es, Ashworth says, are illustrative of ho 








(Me 


he team improved as the season went on: 
irst, a blowout loss, then, a tight win, and 
inally, the redemptive victory. Duke 
vever looked back, beating the University 
of Georgia in the semifinals before trounc- 
ng Cal. 

In the finals, Mang’s singles victory 
ealed the match, a fact she wasn’t even 
\ware of as she applied the final blows to 
ier opponent. Focused on closing out the 
natch, she hadn’t noticed that Duke had 
sone up 3-0, putting them on the verge of 
vinning the title. Suddenly, she says, her 
eammates were on the court congratulat- 
ng her and celebrating. 
| Ashworth, who has been head coach at 
Juke for thirteen seasons, says the team 
lynamics can be pretty interesting. Most 
of the players have never been on a team 
yefore enrolling at Duke because they have 
sursued individual success at private ten- 
nis academies or with personal coaches. 
(They’ve never had to play for anybody 
yut themselves,” he says. As a result, he 
views coaching as a twofold approach. He 
ells his players that when they don’t work 
is hard as they should, they hurt them- 
elves and, equally, the team. There is, then, 
inecessary commitment to trusting that a 
eammate is working just as hard, and that 
mutual support is essential, he says. 
| That sense of teamwork is what brought 
jirst-year sensation Mallory Cecil ’12 to 
he Blue Devils, Ashworth says. She grad- 


uated early from high school in Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, and joined the 
team in January, quickly rising to the No. 
| spot. Ashworth says his veteran players 
took it in stride, willing to sacrifice their 
place in the lineup for the good of the 
whole. Cecil compiled a 32-4 record indi- 
vidually and caught fire in the NCAA 
singles tournament, held in the week after 
the team competition. She didn’t drop a 
set on her way to the finals, where she 
faced an opponent from—where else ?— 
Miami. She was able to close out the match 
in two sets, capturing the individual title, 
only the second in Duke’s history. 

Cecil came to Duke from the famed 
Nick Bollettieri Tennis Academy in Flor- 
ida, a veritable factory for professional 
tennis players. Pete Sampras and Andre 
Agassi, the two men who dominated 
American men’s tennis for much of the 
1990s, are alumni, as are women’s cham- 
pions Venus and Serena Williams, Mary 
Pierce, and Monica Seles. 

Now that Cecil has ascended to the top 
of women’s college tennis, there is specu- 
lation that she will turn pro. The national 
championship puts her in a strong posi- 
tion to earn a bid to the U.S. Open, 
which begins in August, and she is back at 
Bollettieri getting ready to play in summer 
tournaments. 

Depending on how she fares, Cecil says 
she will consider going pro. She says the 
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family atmosphere on the team and a 
great first semester at Duke will also be 
strong factors in her decision. 

At a press conference immediately fol- 
lowing the singles championship match, 
the first thing Cecil said was that her 
teammates were at the front of her mind. 
“Words can’t describe how much fight 
and heart went into this for me, and for 
me to be out here representing my team 
and representing Duke, | couldn’t ask for 
more.” After a season that necessarily 
brought them closer to one another, it 
seems likely that any player from this 
championship Duke team would have 
reacted exactly the same way. 

—Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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Campus Observer 


A Stradivarius Story 


A new business model for old violins helps connect owners and musicians. 


utside the Doris Duke Center in 

the Sarah P. Duke Gardens, on a 

perfect spring night toward the 

end of the semester, well-dressed 
young people stroll on the patio and in 
the surrounding garden, drinking white 
wine and mingling, a stray goose strutting 
among them drawing brief, bemused at- 
tention. Inside, on a small table, lie five 
violins, each with rich varnish, four strings, 
and two f-holes—but only one with the 
name Stradivarius. 

While Stradivarius has become a house- 
hold name, the genesis of its fame warrants 
a bit of clarification. Antonio Stradivari 
(Stradivarius, as most know him, is the 
Latinized form of his surname), of Cre- 
mona, in present-day Italy, made over a 
thousand stringed instruments—mostly 
violins, but also cellos and guitars—some 
600 of which are still extant. His violins 
remain, after nearly four centuries, the 
touchstone by which all others are judged. 

The Strad lying on the table, Le Vi- 
comte de la Taille (its proper name), came 
in from Boston in the overhead bin of a 
commuter plane earlier in the day. It was 
escorted by Christopher Reuning, a repre- 
sentative of Tarisio, a leading dealer of rare 
stringed instruments. Like many Strads, it 
is known by the name of a prominent past 
owner, in this case a French nobleman who 
acquired it in 1879, one hundred and sev- 
enty-seven years after it was made, in 1702, 
during Stradivari’s creative peak. 

Reuning stands behind the table, ex- 
plaining to a small crowd why, when dis- 
playing a violin, it’s best to show the back 
(“it’s the flashy part”) or where the maple 
wood came from (it was probably import- 
ed). Some cautiously cradle the Strad like 
a baby, showing it to proud family mem- 
bers and having pictures taken. Others are 
more cavalier, plucking strings and turn- 
ing it this way and that, looking through 
the f-holes trying to catch a glimpse of 
Stradivari’s name on the label inside. 
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Today, at auction, a Stradivarius like Le 
Vicomte de la Taille can fetch prices in the 
low millions. Forty years ago, that wasn’t 
the case. Musicians could afford a fine 
Cremonese violin—Guarneris, crafted by 
members of a family whose shop was 
across the piazza from Stradivari’s, also are 
for about the cost of a 





well-respected 
middle-class home. These instruments are 
de rigueur for securing steady employment 
in the upper echelons of the orchestral or 
classical music world; violinists are ex- 
pected to arrive at rehearsals with a name 
violin, and it’s not for the sake of prestige 
alone. The more a violin is played, and the 
more its wood ages, the easier it is to pro- 
duce pleasing sound, as though the notes 
are somehow embedded within. 

Settling into their seats, the overflow 
crowd is treated to the playing of Eric Prit- 
chard, an associate professor of the prac- 
tice of music and member of the respected 
Duke-based Ciompi Quartet. Pritchard 
samples each of the violins on display, but 
returns most frequently to the evening’s 
star. He had played a Guarneri for a num- 
ber of years earlier in life, he says to the 
audience, but had never spent more than 
a few hours at any given time with a Strad. 
“This,” he says with a laugh, “is going to 
be a one-night stand for us.” 

A Strad is louder than newer violins, and 
its sound is more penetrating. Musicians 
speak of actually being in pain from having 
their ears so close to the instruments and 
of light bowing filling entire concert halls. 

Modern technology has not been able to 
replicate Stradivari’s craftsmanship. Fine 
violins are still made entirely by hand. 
The glue that holds them together is es- 
sentially unchanged, and the same tools 
—scrapers and vices and molds central to 
the process—have not been markedly im- 
proved upon. Some say the wood Stra- 
divari used was especially dense owing to 
a mini ice age, while others suspect a dif- 
ferent composition of the wood preserva- 







tive, but neither theory has been prove 
conclusively. 

The scarcity and concomitant high co 
of fine Cremonese violins like Strads pr 
vide an unusual way of tracing the shiftir 
economies of the past half-millenniur 
The rise of post-revolutionary France sa 
a migration of Strads there; industrializ 
England got them next; a great numb 
were imported to the U.S. in the late nin« 
teenth and early twentieth centuries; mot 
recently, many have found their way t 
emergent powers like Japan and South Ki 
rea; and now they appear in petro-state 
like Russia. That also means that, unlik 
forty years ago, a first or second violini 
in, say, the Cincinnati Symphony Orche 
tra can no longer afford to own the instr 
ment he plays on a daily basis. 

Enter Richard Brown M.B.A. ’09, an 
his newly minted enterprise, Medici Vic 
lins. The event at Duke is his coming-o 
party of sorts, a prototype for a series he 
planning for the fall, in order to raise vis 
bility for the company. Brown studied vic 
lin until age twenty, when hand surge 
cut short his playing career. He later grat 
uated from Brigham Young University 
Marriott School of Management an 
worked in finance before coming to Duki 
He continued playing violin on the sic 
and studied under Pritchard at Duke. 

While taking a class on philanthrof 
and nonprofits taught by Joel Fleishmar 
professor of public policy science and lay 
Brown began developing what would b 
come Medici Violins. It’s a mélange of fo 
profit and nonprofit elements that Brow 
says will fill a need that currently is ur 
met. To do this, he is seeking to conne¢ 
three elements in the rare-instrument un, 
verse for mutual benefit: dealers, patron! 
and musicians. 

Brown compares his endeavor to tho 
oughbred horseracing. An owner must e 
pend large sums of money to acquire 
horse, a trainer must make sure that horse 








it to run, and a jockey must ride it across 
ne finish line. In the end, they can achieve 
jictory only through coordinated effort. 

| When it comes to Strads and other fine 
‘remonese violins, the coordination is 


mong buyers, sellers, dealers, and musi- 
jans. Since musicians rarely can afford the 
istruments, the violins are owned by pa- 
‘ons—sometimes wealthy individuals, 
ometimes foundations or corporations. 
he patrons, in turn, need to find musicians 
) play the instruments, and musicians 
qust have the instruments to perform. 
vhat’s where the dealers come in. Like 
eal-estate agencies, they send out repre- 
entatives to act as brokers between the 
uyers and sellers. 

_ Brown will act as an agent for the deal- 
ts, who are often violin makers or restorers 
nd who do not often employ sophisticat- 
d business practices. He will offer patrons 
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Violinists are expected to arrive 
at rehearsals with a name violin, 
and it’s not for the sake of 
prestige alone. The more a 
violin is played, and the more 
its wood ages, the easier it is 
to produce pleasing sound, as 
though the notes are some- 
how embedded within. 










consulting services with the skills he honed 
at Duke, providing guidance on how to 
plan and broker acquisitions and materials 
for promoting the instrument’s value. 

For the musicians, the nonprofit arm of 
Medici Violins will supervise the patron- 
musician relationship, laying out clear 
ground rules to manage the interests of 
both parties and to prevent harsh or arbi- 
trary terms that sometimes accompany that 
arrangement. For example, it’s not un- 
heard of for patrons to demand that mu- 
sicians appear halfway around the globe to 
play private concerts on a day’s notice, 
Brown says. Medici also can intercede for 
musicians whose talents lie elsewhere than 
in organization or scheduling. 

“The end purpose of a violin, no matter 
how famous it is or who made it, is to be 
played,” Brown says, “not displayed in a 
case.” Medici Violins exists to ensure that 
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Sweet music: Eric Pritchard, top, plays for a 

packed house at Doris Duke Center; Christopher 
Reuning, left, shows off a violin; the instruments’ 
backs, above, are “the flashy part,” Reuning says. 


happens and that the complicated ele- 
ments in the stratosphere of rare instru- 
ments fall into careful alignment. He says 
that by understanding the interests of all 
parties involved, he will be able to suc- 
ceed in his ultimate goal: matching great 
instruments with great artists. 

Tonight, Pritchard joins the long arc of 
musicians who have tested Stradivari’s ar- 
tistry through time. After his performance, 
the hall clears, but a few people linger by 
the violins on display. Pritchard looks hap- 
py, if a bit winded. What was it like play- 
ing the Strad? “Acoustical and psycholog- 
ical,” he says. “And even spiritual.” 

—Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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come the preoccupation of Duke history 
professor Thomas Robisheaux. 

“I never wanted to write about witch- 
craft,” says Robisheaux ’74. His graduate- 
school mentor at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Erik Midelfort, had helped establish 
witcheraft and witch-hunting as a main- 
stream topic for early-modern historians 
back in the 1970s. Robisheaux was- 
n’t inclined to work in the shadow of 
his mentor. But he had come to no- 
tice how little historians understood 
about women, especially peasant 
women, in the early-modern period: 
“And one of the places you look for 
rich material about women for this 
period is trial records, especially 
witch trials,” he says. The subject of 
this witch trial, Anna Schmieg, Eva 
Kustner’s mother, promised a rich 
line of research. 

During fifteen years of research, 
Robisheaux sifted through govern- 
ment and church records, eyewit- 
ness recollections, and an autopsy 
report to flesh out the lives of Anna 
Schmieg and the people around her. 
He spent endless hours in the re- 
gional archives, housed in a castle, to 
piece together individual lives; visit- 
ed libraries to read through contem- 
porary legal and medical tracts; and 
took a month to hike the area, with 
the aim of sharpening his sense of 
the landscape. He calls the book that re- 
sulted, The Last Witch of Langenburg: Mur- 
der in a German Village, a “micro-history.” 
The small setting of Langenburg serves as 
a model of broad cultural trends—and an 
avenue into understanding a traumatized 
society. 

“These were societies that were frag- 
mented and localized,” he says. “Most 
people in Europe had no general sense of 
events on a large scale across a kingdom or 
even over a province. But they took into 
their lives the bigger trends, the trends 
that historians might talk about for the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
other thing about micro-history is that, as 
a technique, it works best for events that 
come before a court or an inquisition. You 





can see in the protocols, in the interroga- 
tions, the semblance of a popular voice.” 
If Robisheaux’s work has a detective- 
story quality, the plot was hatched—or 
cooked—in the kitchen of the miller’s 
wife. The mill still exists, though in a run- 
down state. Robisheaux and his wife visit- 





ed it a couple of years into his research; as 
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they were looking it over, a voice called 
out, “You know, a witch used to live 
there!” That voice turned out to belong to 
the woman who owned the mill and was 
renovating it as a dwelling. Robisheaux 
says he was stunned to see the persistence 
of the story after more than 300 years. 


Seventeenth-century millers were seen 
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ESPECIALLY if 
SMALL, TIGHT-KNIT 
COMMUNITIES, IT WAS 
DIFFICULT TO ACCEPT 
THE MOTION THAT 
RANDOM FORCES COULD 
EXPLAIN MISFORTUNE. 
AnD THis Was A TIME 
ATID PLAGE OF REPEMAIEESS 
MISFORTUNE. 


as little better than rogues or thieves, 
existing on the margins of society, along 
rivers or streams at a village’s edge. Hans 
Schmieg, who collected black cats, was 
suspected of using sorcery to repair and 
protect the millwheels in their daily oper- 
ation. Maybe the millwheels were func- 
tioning smoothly. The agricultural econo- 
my, though, was in a freefall. When crops 
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failed or soldiers destroyed the fields, loca 
supplies dried up, and prices for grain an 
bread soared, feeding community resent 
ment. But governments fixed prices fo 
grain and—in a coupling of welfare-stat 
mentality and Christian morality—te 
quired that millers take care of neighbor 
first. Profit-minded millers resisted suel 
rules, often choosing to sell grain sup 
plies out of the territory. 

Hans Schmieg’s transgressions in 
volved more than rules-bending. | 
one incident, he assaulted the coun 
who happened to be his patron an 
lord. But his wife, Anna Schmieg, wa 
the more mysterious figure. A refuge 
from war and plague, she had lost he 
parents early and was sent off to rela 
tives as a domestic servant. She wa: 
as Robisheaux describes her, an eter 
nal outsider and a tenacious survivo 
“Anna spent her formative years amon 
villagers thrown on their own wit 
and meager resources to survive.” 

In Langenburg, she was known fe 
drinking to excess, insulting her pee 
at the local tavern, and threatenin 
to kill a neighbor’s cattle when the 
grazed on her property. She was though 
to engage in whispered conversation 
with the devil. She was also very pre 
tective of her husband—to the poir 
of lashing out at the count’s stewar 
when he fined Hans for illegally sell 
ing a cow. The steward would label he 
“this well-known good-for-nothing wom 
an” who was given to wine along wit 
“quarrels, brawls, shocking curses, sweat 
ing, and blasphemous insults of all kinds. 

An inherent aspect of village life was “ 
culture of slander and assault that we 
highly developed,” says Robisheaux. “ 
you didn’t stand up when somebody i 
sulted you, you invited more attacks. Or 
you didn’t answer a charge, gossip wou 
start that, hey, you might actually 
guilty. Women were good at this. They hi 
to be. 

“What makes Anna different from oth: 
women is that she always knew how 
best someone. So in a verbal exchang 
she would calibrate the insults one not 
sharper. Or, in some cases, she would tu 
to physical violence, too, which for a wo 
an was very unusual.” 

A mid-seventeenth-century phenom 
non that was hardly unusual was the wite 
craft trial. Robisheaux estimates that 
the 100,000 trials in Europe, more th 
half were in the German lowlands, the 
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ult, he says, of fragmented legal cultures. 
The big centralized monarchies like France 
nd Spain were very reluctant to prose- 
ute witch trials. But Germany had no 
entralized monarchy. It was really a bunch 
f small territorial states. These individual 
ourts could pretty much do what they 
vished in their own jurisdictions. The 
uthorities lived close to the events, and 
yey could be drawn into the dynamics of 
vitch fears much more readily than, say, a 
eview judge sitting in Paris.” 

Especially in small, tight-knit commu- 
ities, it was difficult to accept the notion 
jat random forces could explain misfor- 
une. And this was a time and place of re- 
»ntless misfortune. The German country- 
de was often plagued by crop failures. It 
vas also plagued by painful memories of 
re Thirty Years’ War, which had raged 
om 1618 to 1648—an event that Ro- 
isheaux portrays in apocalyptic terms. 
Vhen an invading Catholic military force 
uartered in the German countryside, 
they would strip the countryside bare,” 
e says. “And the hell with what the peas- 
nts needed to get by in the winter. They 
rarved to death. Whole villages would 
ee into the woods and live off of whatev- 
r they could forage there, or become 
-fugees on the roads.” 

Humans are “meaning-making ma- 
hines,” as Robisheaux puts it. “We are al- 
vays looking to make sense out of events 
nat present themselves as chaos and con- 
asion, especially if those events impinge 
nour lives in a very direct way.” In the 
arly-modern period, supernatural forces, 
acluding those unleashed by witchcraft, 
rovided ready-made explanations for 
agedy. 

In the book, Robisheaux describes the 
‘ial and related events as following the 
sript of a Baroque drama. That’s a partic- 
larly apt analogy. “The whole court cul- 
ire was saturated with reading German 
jaroque dramas, which were tragic and 
orrifying stories,” he says. And the story 
f intersecting lives and a mysterious 
eath in Langenburg fit the familiar pat- 
+m: Hidden in the most seemingly mun- 
ane events was something deeper and 


hore cosmic. 
aed fate: Legal opinion of the Faculty of Law 
University of Strasbourg, October 8, 1672, 
Langenburg, stating that Anna Schmieg 
uld be interrogated a second time, using torture, 
ove left; woman on ducking stool accused of 
itchcraft, above right. 
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See VUE CISUIneG 
FIST ORY: 


ermany was considered the heartland of witch trials in early-modern Europe: It was home to 
roughly half of the 100,000 trials held between 1450 and 1750. But witch hunts took place 
elsewhere in Europe and in the U.S. Here’s a sampling of notorious cases: 


@ In January 1692, in Salem, Massachusetts, Betty Parris, the minister’s daughter; her cousin Abigail 
Williams; and her friend Ann Putnam fell prey to seizures and entered trancelike states. The eventual 
diagnosis was witchcraft, and the girls, who ranged in age from nine to twelve, were asked to identify the 
individual responsible. Among the townspeople accused was Tituba, the Parris’ servant, who confessed to 
practicing witchcraft and testified that Salem was home to other witches. In all, nineteen people, fourteen 
women and five men, were hanged. 


@ In March 1612, Alizon Device, a beggar in the town of Lancaster, England, confessed to bewitching a ped- 
dler, causing him to become 
Sick after he refused to give 
her pins. She also implicated 
her grandmother and mem- 
bers of the rival Chattox family. 
Over a five-month period, 
more and more people were 
accused and imprisoned. In 
August, Jennet Device, Alizon’s 
nine-year-old sister, testified 
that members of her own fam- 
ily, including her grandmother, 
the Chattoxes, and others were 
witches. Ten people were 
hanged. 








® In North Berwick, Scotland, in 1590, Gilly Duncan, the maid of the deputy bailiff, was accused of being a 
witch when the bailiff noticed that she had a unique ability to heal and that she was sneaking out of the 
house at night without permission. While being questioned, she reported that witches were plotting to kill 
King James VI. Seventy alleged witches were tried, tortured, or killed. 


B® |n 1675, Barbara Kollerin of Salzburg, Austria, was put on trial for theft and sorcery. While being interro- 
gated, she betrayed her son, Paul Jacob Koller, accusing him of having a pact with the devil. Though Paul 
was never apprehended, a boy with close ties to him was. He admitted that Paul, whose nickname was 
“Magician Jackls,” was the leader of a gang of children, to whom he taught black magic. Magician Jackls was 
also infamous for ruining crops by enchanting vermin. As authorities sought to punish Paul’s followers, 139 
people were executed for witchcraft over fifteen years. 


® Julius Echter von Mepelbrunn, the Prince Bishop of Wurzburg, Germany, from 1623 to 1631, persecuted 
his people for acts ranging from Satanism to walking through town without a legitimate reason for 
doing so. Starting in 1626 and lasting until 1631, 219 alleged witches, including the Prince Bishop’s own 
nephew, were executed. 


@ |n 1644, a tailor in East Anglia, England, concerned about his wife’s failing health, became convinced that 
she had been bewitched by two of their neighbors, including Elizabeth Clarke. A “witch-finder general” who 
investigated Clarke ordered that she be deprived of food and sleep until she confessed to practicing witch- 
craft. On the fourth night of the inquisition, she confessed and named other townspeople. One hundred 
additional people were arrested, and twenty-nine of them were executed. 


B |n 1706, in Virginia Beach, Virginia, Grace Sherwood, a widow who did not get along well with her neigh- 
bors, was accused of practicing witchcraft. She was tried and ordered to perform the water test, which she 
failed because she floated—meaning the devil existed within her. She was incarcerated for eight years. Hers 
was the last witch trial in North America. 

—Martin DeWitt 
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\t least in this case, the legal process 
itself was structured like a classic Aristot- 
lean formulation: a dislocation, an inves- 
tigation, an explanation, and finally a res 
olution. The formidably named Tobias 
Ulrich von Gilchen, the chief magistrate, 
did not leap to conclusions like the ster- 


eotypical crusading witch-hunter. He 


DIFFERENT 


WAYS OF 


KiNOW ae 


istory professor Thomas Robisheaux’s “Magic, 
Religion, and Science Since 1400” weaves 
together what he calls “three ways of knowing” 
ina single course. These are strands that, 
throughout history, “are seamlessly woven together or overlapping 
with each other,” he says. “You can’t understand one without the 
others.” Robisheaux ’74 has taught at Duke for more than twenty- 


but her daughter, Eva Kustner, had been 
the delivery agent. Von Giilchen aimed to 
break the family bond through the accepted 
tactic of confrontation, provoking Eva to 
assign guilt to Anna. Then, in the pres- 
ence of her mother, the daughter was made 
to repeat the accusations. 

“Just like they are today, mother-daugh- 
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five years; he calls this his most challenging course to teach. 
“Why is magic forbidden or derided, and yet pervasive in Western culture?” he asks his students. “What 
claims does religion make about knowing the invisible world? Why does scientific knowledge awe us and 


dominate Western knowledge?” 


This is a course “about the ways we as Westerners move into and out of the visible and the invisible 
worlds, and what happens when those worlds cross in unexpected ways,” as he describes it in the syllabus. 
The approach in lectures is historical. But course materials draw on works from anthropology, comparative 
religion, film studies, literature, psychology, and the history of science. 

Among the many topics that Robisheaux introduces to his students are medieval and Renaissance magic, 
the Scientific Revolution, the Galileo trial, modern film and the occult, Goethe’s Faust, and J.R.R. Tolkien and 
fantasy literature. Students read works by figures ranging from Sigmund Freud to Zora Neale Hurston. 

Robisheaux’s new book, The Last Witch of Langenburg: Murder in a German Village, which is on the syl- 
labus, Illustrates how those alternative ways of knowing comingled in early-modern society. “I hope the 
book shows how mainstream witch beliefs really were,” he says. “You had prominent scientists, physicians, 
jurists, and politicians who had to grapple with this troubling issue. 

“It’s not something bizarre and on the fringes. Witchcraft is really about how the society understood itself.” 


never considered suspending the so-called 
“ordinary law” and its rules; he never 
treated the case as an “exceptional crime.” 
This fact alone, says Robisheaux, “distin- 
guished von Giilchen from magistrates 
earlier in the seventeenth century, who, 
when facing possible cases of witchcraft, 
shortened the legal procedures and sus- 
pended normal rules of evidence. In these 
cases the law had been a crude instrument 
of persecution of suspected witches.” 

The ten-month trial to a great extent 
revolved around a mother-daughter dy- 
namic: The mother, Anna Schmieg, the 
miller’s wife, had baked the suspect cakes; 
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—Robert J. Bliwise 


ter relationships were very close but emo- 
tionally charged,” Robisheaux says. “Some- 
times the boundaries between mothers 
and daughters are not so clear. Daughters 
know mothers in ways mothers don’t even 
know themselves, and vice versa. Witch- 
craft in this time was thought to be a 
black art that was taught in secret from 
mother to daughter. And by breaking 
open this relationship, the chief magis- 
trate was trying to get at the truth of what 
had actually happened.” 

Robisheaux says that women’s labor was 
essential for early-modern society to work. 
Witchcraft was women’s work that went 


wrong, then, in areas like pregnancy, chik 
birth, the health of children, tending ea 
tle, and the fertility of crops. “You migl 
say that witchcraft blighted life whe 
women were supposed to nourish it.” 

Von Giilchen’s labors included arran, 
ing an autopsy of the presumed poise 
victim. For that service he turned 1 
Altdorf University, one of a handful ; 
Protestant universities at the time. Lik 
jurists, physicians of the period were cor 
sidered truth-seekers who prized firsthar 
observation. A chief innovator was M 
ritz Hofmann, professor of anatomy ar 
surgery, who championed William Ha 
vey’s then-radical theory about the cire 
lation of the blood. But his ideas abor 
the human body still accommodated “an 
mal spirits” and other supernatural infli 
ences. Hofmann confirmed a cause | 
death that was consistent with poisor 
ing—and with witchcraft. 

Such illustrations of “the two-fac 
nature of the period” are alluring for Ri 
bisheaux. “There are aspects of the socie 
that are decidedly archaic and strange ar 
bizarre and don’t seem to go anywhe 
into the work of making modern Europ 
And those are just mixed willy-nilly wit 
developments that lead right into th 
present day. That makes the sixteenth ar 
seventeenth centuries particularly fase 
nating and complex.” 

In the late stages of the trial, Ant 
Schmieg was subjected to torture on th 
orders of the chief magistrate, with th 
aim of achieving a confession; ve 
Gilchen, ever-mindful of proprietie 
reached out to esteemed legal thinkers 
support the decision. The procedure w 
grisly: Her hands were tied behind h 
back, and she was hoisted up on a pulle 
later, her thumbs were twisted in thum 
screws. 

Robisheaux’s account points to a sort 
tortured logic behind a forced confessi 
“To proceed to torture and not elici 
confession was tantamount to an adm 
sion that the law had failed, that the e 
dence was deficient, that the truth 
mained elusive or unknown, or wor: 
that the judge and the court were co 
mitting an injustice.” Torture was cons 
ered, then, not just an aspect of justi 
but, as the occasion demanded it, a p 
requisite for justice. 

Still, Robisheaux doesn’t find v 
Gilchen, who spent much of the inve 
gation bedridden with an unkno 
painful illness, an unsympathetic figu 


He was dealing with a known threat. If 
ou didn’t show determination in rooting 
ut this evil, you had a real public panic 
n your hands. That’s what he wanted to 
emonstrate to the public—that the state 
ould, through its investigative tech- 
iques and the proper execution of the 
yw, find these domestic threats and 
estore order.” 

With seeming in- 
vitability, the in- 


that he has a hard time believing that Anna 
Fessler, the consumer of the proffered cake, 
wasn’t a victim of a foul deed. “It just 
doesn’t make a whole lot of sense,” he says, 
that the young mother “would die sudden- 
ly, dramatically from some violent illness.” 
Comparing the description from Fessler’s 
autopsy with standard accounts of medical 





























estigation led to the 
xecution of Anna 
cchmieg. Robi- 
neaux writes that 
immense spiritual, 
sychological, and 
motional pressure” 
ad led her to a form 
f confession and 
onversion. “Law 
lended with theol- 
gy to compel her to 
-ace her identity as 
'witch back to an 
ntire life of sin and 
rime.” Her story of 
jrongheaded desire 
nd deed would be 
firmed “voluntari- 
?’ in her own words. 
jut the story didn’t proceed precisely as 
sripted. When asked to elaborate on the 
etails of her secret life as a witch, she 
alked. When invited to show complete 
epentance, she couldn’t find the words. 
inally, von Giilchen simply drew up a list 
f charges on a document that she ended 
p signing. 

| Villagers were obliged by law to attend 
ne executions of witches; choirboys 
ould be assembled to sing hymns in the 
rocession to the pyre. Witchcraft was 
onsidered to be apostasy, Robisheaux 
iys. “It was turning against God and the 
fate, so it was a double crime. It was 
ndermining public authority, but it was 
yen worse than treason, because it was 
mouncing the sovereignty of God and 
hrist and renouncing your own baptism, 
hich was unthinkable in a devout, 
rthodox Lutheran culture. That’s why it 
ad to be punished with a public specta- 
e. It was a sermon in action.” 

But was this particular sermon in action 
ethaps based on criminal behavior if not 
a witchcraft? Robisheaux acknowledges 





jil afoot: Goethe’s legendary Faust, above left; 
€ seemingly bucolic Langenburg, above right. 










































































tionship, the not-yet-newlyweds had en- 
dured two weeks in prison. The daughter’s 
forced marriage to Kustner, a supposed vil- 
lage idiot with no claims to property, had 
disturbing economic consequences for Hans 
and Anna Schmieg: It ended prospects for 
an alliance with a wealthier family that 
might see the couple through retirement. 
(The likely scena- 
rio, in Robisheaux’s 
view, is that Eva 
Kustner was an un- 
witting accessory: 
She delivered that 
fatal slice of cake to 



























































Anna SCHMIEG WAS 
KNOW FOR DRINKING TO 
EXCESS, IMSULTIMG HER. 
PEERS Tad duEleslO@ Ale TAN = 
ERM, AND THREATENING TO 
KILL A WEIGHBOR’S CATTLE 
WHEN THEY GRAZED OT] 
HER PROPERTY. SHE WAS 
THOUGH ai© EMGAGE sit 
WHISPERED COIIVERSA- 
TIOMS WITH THE DEVIL. 


symptoms, he concluded that her demise 
was perfectly consistent with acute arsenic 
poisoning. Millers were among the few 
who could buy arsenic to control vermin. 
What’s less certain, he says, is the target 
of Anna Schmieg’s wrath. Robisheaux 
speculates that she was pursuing not a 
neighbor but rather her son-in-law, Philip 
Kustner, “the rogue who had gotten the 
daughter pregnant and brought scandal 
into the family.” For their improper rela- 

















a friend, someone for 
whom it was never 
intended.) 

Von Gilchen’s 
successor as chief 
magistrate was 
much more secular 
in his orientation. 
In his court a dec- 
ade later, this would 
have been a trial for 
murder and not 
witchcraft, Robi- 
sheaux says. And 
European witch tri- 
als ended complete- 
ly by the eighteenth century. The theolog- 
ical idea of witchcraft as a pact with the 
devil fell out of favor, just as an in- 
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creasingly materialistic science denied 
supernatural explanations of poisoning. 

But in parts of rural Europe, the fear of 
witches continued well into the twentieth 
century. In 1944, Britain invoked its witch- 
craft laws to prosecute “Hellish Nell,” a 
Scottish seer. The fear was that she might 
use her powers as a spirit medium to reveal 
the Allies’ secret plans for the Normandy 
invasion. This was the last known prose- 
cution of someone under the British 
witchcraft laws before they were abolished 
in the early 1950s. 

“The witch is just a variation on the 
bigger term of ‘the other,’ ” Robisheaux 
says. “Societies almost always locate their 
fears, real or imagined, in those who seem 
to embody the opposite of all that is 
valued.” | 


Listen to Robisheaux discuss 
The Last Witch of Langenberg: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Interest in eating locally grown, organic food has 
never been higher. With it comes an increasing 

ATUTAAL OCOD O10) OCMC] ATALOMUTOMTclANNITALOM COMORIAN MUTT» 
A handful of alumni farmers share their motivations 
for choosing the strenuous, financially challenging, 
and irresistible vocation of working the land. 


Matousm iTarel tate man 


very summer weekend, in commu- 

nities large and small, a familiar 

scene plays out. Farmers, awake since 

before dawn, unload their trucks, 
set up tables and tents, and arrange piles 
of fresh produce, jars of colorful flowers, 
and coolers of meats and cheeses. Soon, 
swarms of customers clutching string bags 
and wallets are making their rounds, pick- 
ing up an organically grown melon at one 
stand, a free-range chicken at the next, 
and bags of fresh herbs across the aisle. 
Some customers shop quietly, while others 
quiz the farmers: What do you feed your 
pigs? What cover crop do you use? How 
would you cook that? Is it organic? 

Locai chets give cooking demonstrations, 
musicians provide a lively backdrop, and 
basket weavers, soap makers, and quilters 
sell their wares alongside the farmers. 
Neighbors and friends exchange weekly 
greetings while their children tear up and 
down the aisles and nibble on baked goods. 
Tie-dyed shirts, cutoffs, and beards appear 
alongside chinos, tennis whites, and French 
manicures. 

Interest in eating locally grown, season- 
al, and organic food has never been high- 
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er, and the growth in farmers’ markets 
bears that out. More than 4,500 farmers’ 
markets are in operation across the U.S., 
up 6.8 percent since 2006. And market 
managers report a steady annual growth in 
the number of customers, even during the 
current economic downturn. 

When they’re not shopping the farmers’ 
markets, consumers are buying eggs from 
their neighbors, seeking organic foods in 
their supermarkets, and frequenting res- 
taurants whose menus are peppered with 
the names of local farms. 

These customers have as many motiva- 
tions for buying local and organic foods as 
there are varieties of chard. According to 
Erin Kaufman, manager of the lively Dur- 
ham Farmers’ Market, located just a few 
blocks south of the Durham Athletic Park, 
environmentally minded customers are in- 
terested in eating local foods to reduce the 
carbon footprint of food transportation. 
Others have ethical concerns and, if they’re 
buying meat, want to know that their 
chicken was raised humanely, she says. 

Fifteen miles away at the venerable 
Carrboro Farmers’ Market, manager Sarah 
Blacklin sees an increasing sophistication 


in the questions customers ask farmers. “I 
used to be that they asked whether it wa 
organic,” she says. “Now they want muel 
more in-depth information, like whethe 
a farmer uses bone meal or feather meal. 
She says many customers want food grow! 
with organic methods because they ar 
concerned about the health implication 
of pesticides or the environmental impa 

of fertilizer. Some people don’t care s 
much about organic practices but prefe 
local food because it is fresher and tast 

exceptional, she says. 

But enthusiasm for consuming locall 
grown food is on a collision course wit] 
the realities of producing it. Nationall 
the number of farms has declined sin 
World War II, although that trend h 
leveled off in the last ten years. The avera 
age of farmers is now close to fifty-seve 
and the number of farmers under twent 
five has decreased, indicating that farme 
children are not staying in the business. 


Here we grow: opposite, clockwise from top left, 
Elizabeth Haarar ’96, Fred Bahnson M.T.S. ’00, 
Tim McAller M.S. ’81, and Simon Rich ’67 with hi 
wife, Nancy. 
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Conscientious Consumption 


one are the days when college cafete- 
ria food meant bland, overcooked 
vegetables and mystery meat drying 
out under heat lamps. Today’s cam- 
puses offer a veritable smorgasbord of offer- 
ings, from vegetarian/vegan options to inter- 
national cuisine to kosher and gluten-free meals. 

Myriad culinary options may appeal to a 
large and varied clientele, but for many con- 
sumers and food-service suppliers, that’s not 
enough. In the past five years, under the 
leadership of Jim Wulforst, director of Duke 
Dining Services since 1996, Duke’s emphasis 
on sustainability has permeated every eating 
establishment on campus. Fueled by campus 
interest in local, organic fare, and by a national 
imperative to conserve, recycle, and manage 
resources, Duke has launched a number of 
initiatives that position the university as a 
leader in the trend toward sustainable campus 
dining practices. 

Duke has contracts with sixteen companies, 
which manage a total of thirty-five dining 
venues across campus. As part of the contract 
agreement and renewal process, every vendor 
—from McDonald’s to mom-and-pop operations 
—(s obligated to engage in recycling efforts. All 
cans, bottles, and plastics are collected and sent 
to recycling plants. All organic-food scraps are 
collected and transported to a composting 
company, which then sells the rich mixture 
back to Duke (and other clients) for various 
landscaping projects. 

Vendors are also required to recycle used 
cooking oil—which must be free of unhealthy 


transfats. Duke covers the $35,000 cost to 
transport the used oil to a biofuel processing 
plant in Pittsboro, North Carolina. The fuel is 
then used to run Duke buses. 

Food served across campus Is increasingly 
local and fresh. The Nasher Museum Café lists 
on its menu the sources for the breads, coffee, 
produce, meats, and cheeses that make up the 
seasonal fare. The Refectory Café, with loca- 
tions in the divinity school and the law school, 
works with eight local farms that provide free- 
range chicken and eggs, grass-fed beef, milk 
free of synthetic hormones, and organic veg- 
etables and herbs. (The cafe also “recycled” 
oak tables that had been in storage after years 
of service in the Great Hall, as well as the mag- 
nolia-patterned cups, saucers, and plates that 
were used in the now-defunct Oak Room.) 

Duke works closely with Bon Appetit 
Management Company, a national food-serv- 
ices enterprise that identifies local farmers and 
artisans within a 150-mile radius of their clients 
to provide fresh, seasonal food. Suppliers have 
to meet a stringent set of guidelines, including 
environmental stewardship practices and labor 
Standards for workers. At Duke, Bon Appetit 
operates the Great Hall on West Campus, and 
the Marketplace and Trinity Café on East Cam- 
pus, as well as Henry’s Place at the Freeman 
Center for Jewish Life. Among their partners 
are Atkinson Milling Company in Selma, North 
Carolina, which provides grains used in made- 
from-scratch biscuits, pancakes, and hushpup- 
ples, and Chapel Hill’s Busy Bee Apiaries, 
which produces a range of wild honeys, 
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| Featured Farmer: Lyon Farms 


| Mark and Rose Lyon from Creedmoor, 
| North arolina are 5° “peneration farmers 
of the same family lan ne) are the first 
eneral a ff 


ty ro a40 use BIER ie ce 88 wel asa 
variety of other produce. They can alwai 
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rom Vance County to Carrboro and eve- 
tywhere in between. 








including tupelo, sourwood, clover, gallberry, 
and blueberry, among others. 

A Green Dining Committee that Wulforst 
convenes considers additional suggestions. In 
an effort to reduce the use of take-out con- 
tainers and promote communal dining, stu- 
dents will be given a new Tupperware contain- 
er at the beginning of the fall semester. A stu- 
dent will turn in a dirty container—which din- 
ing services then washes and sterilizes before 
reusing—and receive takeouts in a clean con- 
tainer. If a student wants take-out food and 
doesn’t reuse a container, he or she will be 
charged a nominal fee. 

—Bridget Booher 


To learn more about Duke 
Dining Services: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 





year.” Add to that a vibrant system of e 
tension agencies and nonprofits that su 
port small farmers, including the Cent 
for Environmental Farming Systems | 
North Carolina State University, of whi 
NC Choices is an affiliate. 

But what sets North Carolina ap 
from other agricultural states such as lo 
or Nebraska, says Curtis, is “the amazi 
dynamism between rural and urban areé 
with agricultural land surrounding metr 
politan areas across the state.” This pro 


This dynamic plays out quite vividly in 
North Carolina, a state that has lost 1,000 
individual farms and more than 600,000 
acres of farm land since 2002. And yet 
when Bon Appétit went looking for the 
“foodiest” place in the U.S.cthe commu- 










| ~ WG 4 j 
i 4 Bon Appetit reported that 
in the4fianale, the proximity 


- between producers and 


nity most deeply interested in and sup- 
portive of food, farmers, and restaurateurs 
—it found Durham and Chapel Hill, and 
featured them in the October 2008 issue. 


consumers leads to.a culture 

a “in.whieh “foodies not only 
havela favorite chef, but also 
a favorite farmer.” 


That’s not surprising, according to Jenni- 
fer Curtis, Project Director for NC Choices, 
an organization that supports sustainable, 
local food systems in the state. “We have a 


imity between producers and consum 
leads to a culture in which, as Bon App 
reported, “foodies not only have a favor! 
chef, but also a favorite farmer.” 

Being close to a community of educat 


rich culture of small farms in the state and 
a climate that allows farmers to grow a 





wide variety of food crops throughout the 
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seople with relatively high incomes is key 
-o such a successful, symbiotic relation- 
ship between producers and consumers, 
says Mary Ann Blatt Pagano ’82 of Three 

aters Farm in Chatham County, south- 

est of Chapel Hill. The Triangle offers a 
ustomer base of people who are interested 
n and can afford what Pagano whimsical- 
'y calls “food with a view,” food that satis- 
ies people’s concerns about health and 
nvironment—and tastes good, too. 

The Duke community does its part to 
phold the consumer end of the farm-to- 
ork transaction in North Carolina. On 
ampus, locally produced food is offered at 
he Refectory Café’s two locations, the 
asher Museum Café, the Faculty Com- 
ons, and, to a smaller extent, at all food- 






















ervice operations (see sidebar). Faculty 
nd staff members can participate in 
ommunity Supported Agriculture (CSA) 
entures by picking up boxes of food from 
ocal farmers each week at the Sarah P. 
uke Gardens. 

But surprisingly—after all, Duke has no 
ericultural or horticultural degree pro- 
rams—the university is also appearing on 
he production side of the equation. The 
tudent group Farmhand hosts workdays 
t area farms, sponsors sustainable meals, 
nd, with the Apiary Club, has estab- 
ished the Honeypatch, a community gar- 
en, complete with beehives, within the 
arah P. Duke Gardens. 

And a small number of alumni have 
one into the business of farming, a time- 
ntensive, financially challenging, and 
trenuous career path that, despite its 
emands, has proven irresistible. 

The four farmers profiled here belong to 
category that could best be defined as 
alternative farming,” a term that captures 
heir somewhat quixotic turn away from 
raditional careers (or retirement paths) 
is well as their practices: All of them farm 
»rganically, although not all of them are 
certified organic because of the expense 
ind extensive recordkeeping required. All 
aave a deep respect for the soil they till, 
ind work to keep it fertile for future gen- 
‘rations. 

_ A retired business executive with an 
‘nvironmental message. A young woman 
ooking for a career she’s passionate about. 
A devout man seeking social justice. A 
science educator who keeps being pulled 
yack to the land. Their motivations for 
arming are as diverse as their customers’ 
easons for choosing locally grown food. 

Here are their stories. 





Simon Rich ’67, Jubilee Farm 


n seventy acres near the pictur- 

esque coastal plain town of Eden- 

ton, Simon Rich has sown native 

switchgrass, bluestem, gamma 
grass, and Indian grass, along with winter- 
hardy fescue and clover to provide a 
steady diet for a small herd of beef cat- 
tle—a bull, twelve to fourteen mothers, 
and their offspring, one calf per mother 
per year. Jubilee Beef is sold exclusively at 
Weaver Street Market, a natural-food co- 
op in the Triangle. 

Rich came to Duke in the idealistic 
1960s after spending much of his youth 
helping his father on a large commercial 
farm in eastern North Carolina. He rode 
away on a motorcycle after graduation to 
work at the Miquon School near Phila- 
delphia, where he taught classes in a tree 
house he had built himself. He had every 
intention of leaving agriculture behind. 

But he came back, first to help his fa- 
ther and then to launch a farm-manage- 
ment business with his brothers. His career 
became more conventional than counter- 
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cultural, eventually taking him from agri- 
cultural management to energy; he was 
chair and CEO of Louis Dreyfus Natural 
Gas before he retired in 2001. 

Over the years, Rich underwent a trans- 
formation from environmental renegade 
to conservation enthusiast. Once named 
in a lawsuit by the Sierra Club for his role 
in draining thousands of acres of wetlands, 
Rich was recruited to the North Carolina 
Nature Conservancy by Gordon Hanes, 
his college suitemate’s father, in 1975. “I 
told him he was making a big mistake,” 
says Rich, laughing. “But he said it was 
like putting the fox into the chicken house 
where they could watch me.” 

Rich’s environmental enthusiasms ex- 
panded when, in the 1990s, he became 
involved with the Nicholas School at 
Duke, serving on its board and developing 
a popular short course on energy and the 
environment. 

“Being on the Nicholas School board 
gave me exposure to broader environmen- 
tal issues than conservation,” he says. “It 
woke me up.” His research in developing 
the course introduced Rich to what he 


em, ae 


“| understood commercial 
agriculture. | understood 
commercial energy. 

| saw the complete lack of 
sustainability in both.” 
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calls “the phenomenal intersection of en 
ergy and agriculture.” 

“Tl understood commercial agriculture,” 
says Rich. “I understood commercial ener 
py. I saw the complete lac k ot sustainabili 
ty in both.” Rich speaks knowledgeably 
about “peak oil,” the point after which the 
rate of oil extraction around the world 
will decline, and about the history of syn- 
thesizing nitrogen fertilizer in the twenti- 
eth century. And he predicts a day when 
the price of fertilizer, which is manufac- 
tured using oil, will skyrocket, along with 
the price of fossil fuel. 

For many years, Rich and his family had 
owned the farm in Edenton, leasing its 
fields to a cotton farmer. Sitting on his 
porch one day in 2001, he watched a 


crop-dusting plane fly over his fields and 







realized it was time to put his convictions 
to work. 

Rich wanted his farm to be carbon neu- 
tral—not contributing to greenhouse gases 
—and as free of chemicals as possible. He 
achieved the former by installing a solar 
photovoltaic array that provides the farm’s 
power needs, and the latter through the 
careful choice of perennial grasses and fre- 
quent rotation of the herd. These prac- 
tices allow the farm to operate without any 
chemical fertilizers or pesticides. “There is 
nothing in the cows that doesn’t come 
from my seventy acres,” he says. 

Even though his cattle meet govern- 
ment regulations for organic certification, 
the only nearby slaughterhouse does not, 
and so he cannot sell his beef with that 
label. But Rich maintains the farm’s 
USDA organic certification with the idea 
of freeing up a couple of acres one day for 
produce. “I could see myself helping a 
young person get started, making some 
land available,” he says. 
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Elizabeth Haarer ’96, 
Wild Onion Farms 


lizabeth Haarer’s seven-and-a-half 


acres east of Raleigh, in rural John- 
ston County, were once part of a 
tobacco farm that robbed the sandy 
soil of nutrients. Now, in her fourth sea- 
son on the farm, she is still building up the 
depleted soil, by careful crop rotation 
including cover crops like buckwheat that 
are planted and plowed under—and with 
the manure from a small flock of chickens. 
Guiding a visitor around the fields where 
she grows corn, tomatoes, melons, sweet 
potatoes, chard, spinach, kale, and almost 
any other green you can think of, Haarer 
speaks about the farm with a quiet confi- 
dence that belies her relative newcomer 


“I could not afford to buy 


rk. 
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my own food at the prices | charge.” 


status. Farming is a career that allows he 
to be self-employed and to work outdoors 
two qualities she yearned for after a fey 
occupational false starts. She is emblemat 
ic of a younger generation of farmers wh 
learn their skills from books, the Internet 
and occasional chats with other farmer 
on rainy days at the markets instead ofa 
the knee of a father or grandfather. 
Haarer’s husband is employed full tim 
off the farm, so she works the land alom 
—well, almost alone. Her hens are farn 
workers of sorts, who eat bugs and wee 
seeds, but, more crucial, “they are an im 
portant part of my fertilizer scheme,” shi 
says. Using organic farming methods is; 
choice she made not just because of envi 
ronmental conviction, but also becaus 
they help her build better soil. Plus, thi 
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xpense of using conventional fertilizers 
nd pesticides would play havoc with her 
hoestring budget. 

| Building the soil also will allow her to 
mprove yield without expanding from 
he two acres she currently keeps in pro- 
uction. That is as much as she can man- 
ge working on her own, and a summer 
ay without rain will find her in the field 

t twelve to fourteen hours. 

The greatest challenge for Haarer has 
ot been the hard physical labor but the 
nancial realities of launching the farm 

d making it profitable. After taking out 

Oo mortgages to buy the land, she decid- 

to sell shares in the farm every year, 
ing the proceeds to pay for seeds and 
uipment before growing season starts. 
exchange, the shareholders receive a 
nare of the harvest. This year, her fourth 
rowing season, she changed the share- 
older system from the traditional weekly 

x to a debit system. Customers still pay 

annual fee upfront, giving her capital 

start the growing season, but they select 

e foods they want when they want 
em, rather than receiving the same box 

other shareholders. 


Haarer supplements this shareholder 
income with sales at farmers’ markets in 
Wake Forest and in Raleigh at the Moore 
Square market downtown. The prices she 
charges there, she says, “are somewhere 
between Wal-Mart and Whole Foods.” 


And this illustrates the disconnect be- 


tween farmers’ incomes and the price of 


I could 
not afford to buy my own food at the 


local, seasonal, and organic food: “ 
prices I charge,” she says. 

She makes a profit and pays the bills, 
but she has no pension or stock portfolio 
and sometimes works outside jobs in the 
winter. Still, if her career choice isn’t 
lucrative, it is “the most challenging thing 
I can imagine doing and the most reward- 
ing thing I can imagine doing,” Haarer 
says. 

Customers hug her and ask what they 
can do to support the farm, and kids line 
up to buy sugar snap peas. “There’s a 
school near the Moore Square market, 
and a little girl comes by on her recess 
every Wednesday and very formally asks, 
‘May I smell the basil? ” 

Moments like that, Haarer says, make 
the whole enterprise worthwhile. 
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Fred Bahnson M.T.S. ’0O, 
Anathoth Community Garden 


othing in his background pre- 
pared Fred Bahnson for raising 
food or money, but by all accounts 
As the 
director of a church-based community 
garden, he writes grant proposals and finds 
money to buy equipment and pay his own 


he is successful at both. 


salary, and to launch special programs like 
the one that brings at-risk youth to the 
garden. 

While studying for his master’s in theo- 
logical studies at Duke, he encountered 
the writings of Wendell Berry Hon. ’08, 
who champions sustainable agriculture and 
a vibrant rural culture. Later, during a stay 
in Chiapas, Mexico, with the organization 
Christian Peacemaker Teams, Bahnson saw 
Berry’s ideas being lived out in a commu- 
nity of independent Mayan coffee growers. 

He returned to North America in 2001 
“on fire to learn how to farm,” he says. He 
arranged an internship in Chatham County 
with Harvey Harman ’81, who had helped 
launch a popular sustainable farming pro- 
gram at Central Carolina Community 
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College in Pittsboro, North Carolina. 
From Harman, he learned that “about 90 
percent of what you need to know about 
farming Is easy, and you spend the rest of 
your life learning the last 10 percent.” 

In 2003, Bahnson and his wife bought 
eleven acres in Orange County and start- 
ed a subsistence farm, raising hogs, chick- 
ens, lambs, and produce while he also 
worked as a writing tutor at the divinity 
school. Then, in 2004, a murder tore apart 
the nearby farming community of Cedar 
Grove. The victim was the owner of a con- 
venience store that had once been a ha- 
ven for drug dealers. He’d kicked them 
out, and the store had become a commu- 
nity fixture. 

Bahnson participated in a series of com- 
munity meetings held as part of a recon- 
ciliation and healing process. The meet- 
ings revealed some uncomfortable truths. 
For instance, there were black churches 
and white churches in Cedar Grove, but 
no place where both races felt welcome. 
And in a rural farm community, people 
were going hungry despite the abundance 
of fresh, healthy produce being grown all 
around them. 

In one response, a black citizen donated 
five acres of land to a white church. 
Community members decided they would 
create Anathoth Community Garden, to 
revive the fallow land—heal it—and use 
it to grow food for people who needed it. 
In a leap of faith, Bahnson quit the tutor- 
ing job at the divinity school to write 
grant proposals to support the project. He 
became the manager of Anathoth, plan- 
ning crops, scheduling workdays, and 
recruiting volunteers, in addition to seek- 
ing donations and grant money. 

The biblical Anathoth was the product 
of a war in which the Babylonians cap- 
tured Jerusalem and took Jeremiah’s people 
away from their own land. Under God’s 
orders, Jeremiah bought a field at Ana- 
thoth and created a garden in exile. In an 
embattled world, the only response was to 
put down roots, figuratively and literally. 

In the contemporary Anathoth, com- 
munity members pay five dollars annually 
to join the garden and must work there a 
minimum of two hours a week. No indi- 
vidual plots are allowed, as it is intended 
to be a true community garden. Many 
members are the working poor of all age 
groups and ethnicities, some of them from 
families who have lived in the area for 
years and some newly arrived from other 
countries. They produce so much food 





that surplus crops are often delivered t 


nearby families who are not members. “It 
a place where anyone can show up, an 
they’re welcome,” Bahnson says. “A plac 
to create peace. A garden is a pretty nor 
threatening place.” 

That Anathoth has succeeded in spar 
ning ethnic and socioeconomic divides 
evident when Bahnson refers to collare 
and arugula in the same breath. He mer 
tions the chilies and cilantro that are use 
in the traditional Mexican moles that on 
member brings to the garden’s weekly po 
lucks, along with homemade tortillas. 

To Bahnson, working at Anathoth 
part of a continuum in his life that bega 
with studying agrarian principles, watel 
ing them in play, and putting them int 
practice on his own family farm. Thi 
farm is smaller now, and he has temporar 
ly turned much of his managerial wot 
over to two co-managers, after receiving 
grant from the Kellogg Foundation t 
write magazine articles about sustainab 
food. But as often as possible, he is still i 
the fields at Anathoth, and at home. 


Tim MacAller M.S. ’81, 
=our Winds Farm 


he Durham Farmers’ Market was just 

two years old when Tim and Helga 

MacAller started selling vegetables 

and bedding plants there. About a 
valf-dozen farmers would set up tents in a 
veedy gravel lot in downtown Durham, 
nd customers could make their rounds in 
en minutes or less. 

Eight years later, the market is vibrant: 
lifty vendors are busting the seams of a 
1ewly built pavilion in a thriving down- 
own district—a street is closed to accom- 
nodate the overflow—and hundreds of cus- 
omers shop for vegetables, meats, cheeses, 
vaked goods, and flowers every Saturday 
norning, year-round, and Wednesday af- 
ernoons from April to November. 

The MacAllers farmed in Durham for 
bout five years in the early 1980s, after 
ie got a master’s in botany, but after they 
ost their lease and started having kids, 
hey both took outside jobs. They moved 








0 a two-acre lot in Rougemont, north of 





Durham, and about ten years ago, started 
farming again at the urging of their teen- 
age son. Now they work an acre in Rouge- 
mont and another half-acre in Durham 
owned by a Duke contemporary, Norman 
Budnitz Ph.D. ’77. 

But Tim MacAller still works full time, 
and Helga works part time as a physical 
therapist at Duke Hospital. His job—with 
the Center for Inquiry-Based Learning, an 
outreach program that provides training 
to science teachers—gives him the flexi- 
bility to take Fridays off during the grow- 
ing season. All day Friday is spent picking, 
cleaning, and packing in preparation for 
Saturday’s market, where they sell pro- 
duce, vegetable plants, and bedding plants. 

Having outside jobs gives the Mac- 
Allers access to health insurance, allows 
them to pay some part-time workers, and 
provides the capital to invest in the farm- 
ing operation. But it also means that they 
“come home from work and go to work,” 
he says. In a few years, when their chil- 
dren are out of college and they’ve made a 
number of capital investments in the farm, 


they expect to be able to live solely on the 
income from it. 

Already, Helga MacAller has been able 
to cut her work hours from full time to 
part time, because of the phenomenal 
erowth of the Durham Farmers’ Market 
and the increasing demand for local and 
organically grown food. They’re riding a 
trend, and Tim MacAller knows it. 
“When we started, everyone thought I 
was an idiot. Now everyone thinks we’re 
heroes. And it’s the same darned squash!” 

But MacAller thinks the local food 
trend has staying power, not just because 
of health and environmental concerns, 
but also because farms and farmers’ mar- 
kets are introducing, or reintroducing, fla- 
vors that people had forgotten about or 
had never experienced. Some of his first 
customers were older people who “re- 
membered what the food used to taste 
like,” 


difference in taste between store-bought 


he says. Others have discovered the 


produce, organic or not, and vegetables 
from the farm. “It’s just not the same,” he 
says, “because I picked it yesterday.” 
MacAller also thinks that farmers’ mar- 
kets are feeding a need for community and 
connection. He notes that people spend 
an hour or more at farmers’ markets, even 
though their shopping takes just fifteen or 
twenty minutes. “There’s a whole sense of 
community there,” he says. “That’s part of 


the appeal.” ed 


Dellwo writes about the environment and na- 
ture for publications including Edible Hudson 
Valley and Dukenvironment magazine. 
She lives in New York State. 


Editor’s note: After the magazine went to 
press, Bahnson decided to leave Anathoth 
and move to western North Carolina to be 
closer to his wife’s family. He plans to write 
and will continue to farm. 





in Duke gardens; 


Learn more about the beehives i 
see images and listen to audio 


from the Five Farms documentary projec 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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s Washington Duke and his 

sons, James and Benjamin, 

gazed down from portraits 

§ hanging in the Gothic Read- 

ing Room, a leggy brunette in black plat- 
form shoes, a yellow tank top, and boy-cut 
underwear adorned with Blue Devil logos 
struck a come-hither pose for photogra- 
pher Stephen Hurst. The model, Jane Moore 

2, had been recruited for the photo shoot 
the previous day as she ran down the Bry- 
an Center walkway, late for class. 

On a humid Saturday morning last 
August, Moore and a handful of other 
models donned fashion-forward T-shirts, 
hip hoodies, micro-miniskirts, form-fit- 
ting dresses, and super-cool skivvies. Be- 
tween sips of Red Bull or bottled water, the 
models submitted to stylists who applied 
make-up, fixed hair, and fussed over 
where a waistband should sit on the hips. 
Heaps of accessories were scattered about. 
RGB music blasted from a laptop shuffling 
through an iTunes playlist. Hurst offered 
encouragement to Moore as he snapped et ) 
multiple frames, stopping now and then 
to check his digital camera to see what 

: B he'd captured. 


At the back of the room, Rachel Weeks 





= School’s in: Rachel Weeks, right, in black shirt, 
|= during catalogue shoot in Gothic Reading Room. 
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ironed a vintage-look, royal blue T-shirt 
that champions “Terry Sanford for U.S. 
Senate” in yellow lettering set against an 
image of the state of North Carolina. Af- 
ter wrapping up a postgraduate Fulbright 
in Sri Lanka, Weeks ’07 was back on cam- 
pus to discuss her idea of an ethical cloth- 
ing line with a Duke Stores representa- 
tive. At the same time, she was coordinat- 
ing myriad details of the photo shoot for a 
catalogue and website and refining her 
pitch for a niche in the international fash- 
ion industry. 

“T’ve always been interested in fashion 
and consumerism from a feminist perspec- 
tive,” she said. “In the Sri Lanka garment 
industry, 85 percent of the factory floor 
workers are women.” As she talked, she si- 
multaneously ironed and monitored the 
photo session. “Women are uniquely af- 
fected by this industry. But my goal is to 
create living-wage opportunities for every- 
one in the factory, while creating fresh, 
fun products that appeal to the collegiate 
market.” 

Weeks, who says she called herself a 
feminist “before | even knew what that 
meant,” was a Trinity Scholar and wom- 
en’s studies major whose senior honors 
thesis was on “The ‘Wonder’ Bra: Theo- 
rizing Globalization, Women’s Labor, and 
Consumption for Twenty-First Century 
Feminism.” She’s at ease elucidating the 
tensions between second- and third-wave 
feminism, current trends in global corpo- 
rate capitalism, and the curious politics of 
the anti-sweatshop movement. She’s also 
a fan of current and retro pop culture and 
uses “lots of hot rollers, hair spray, and 
bobby pins” to achieve her signature mod- 
ified beehive hairdo. 


he idea of starting an ethical- 
fashion line began when Weeks 
was still an undergraduate. Dur- 
ing her senior year, she and Haley 
Hoffman ’07 launched Duke Plays, a stu- 
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dent organization that encouraged inven- 
tive alternatives to the existing party scene. 
The culminating event of their efforts was 
Duke Plays: The Party, which attracted 
2,000 students, faculty members, alumni, 
and administrators to an upscale shindig 
in Perkins Library. The event was so pop- 
ular it has become an annual tradition, 
with themes selected by current students. 

As part of the celebration, Weeks and 
Hoffman spent hours in university ar- 
chives, locating images of Duke students 
through the years pursuing a variety of 
leisure activities, and organized the mate- 
rials into a photography exhibit that greet- 
ed partygoers. They also embarked on an 
ambitious fundraising campaign, making 
pitches to dozens of departments and or- 
ganizations on campus for money, goods, 
and services. 

By the time they’d finished, the duo 
had raised about $50,000 and signed on 
thirty-four cosponsors. Among them was 
Jim Wilkerson, director of trade licensing 


Brand identity: below, photographer Hurst captures optimal angle during gardens shoot; 
right, student and professional models in School House’s Duke line. 
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and store operations for Duke Stores. Im 
pressed with the women’s savvy for blend 
ing nostalgia, tradition, and modern-dat 
revelry, Wilkerson underwrote the cost 0 
producing $4,000 worth of faux-vintag 
Duke decorations and party souvenirs, in 
cluding playing cards, a postcard set, and: 
football pin, that used images uncoveret 
in the archives. 

Looking for something special to wea 
to the party, Weeks commissioned design 
er Angela Johnson to create a one-of-a 
kind dress refashioned from seventeet 
Duke T-shirts. “I thought it would be fur 
and that students would like it,” Week 
recalls. “But | had so many Duke alumna 
come up to me to tell me how much the 
loved it and ask where they could get on 
that it made me start thinking about th 
market for something like that.” 

While conducting research for her hon 
ors thesis and preparing her Duke Play 
pitch to Duke Stores, Weeks learned tha 
Wilkerson was a pioneer in the fair-trad 


anti-sweatshop movement on college 
campuses. She already knew that Duke 
was the first college in the U.S. to enact a 
code of conduct for its licensees (see Duke 
Magazine, September-October 1998). Once 
the Duke Plays party was over, Weeks con- 
tacted Wilkerson to ask whether he thought 
that the collegiate clothing market was 
ready for an ethically focused line de- 
signed specifically for the college-age crowd 
that frequents stores like Abercrombie & 
Fitch and Hollister. Wilkerson was enthu- 
siastic about the idea, but at that point, 
says Weeks, embarking on such an under- 
taking was more a flight of fantasy than a 
feasible option. 

| Weeks put the idea on hold as she 
wrapped up her final semester at Duke. 
That spring, she learned that she had 
been awarded a Fulbright scholarship to 
travel to Sri Lanka to study ways that eth- 
ical practices could be implemented in 
the production processes of the country’s 
garment industry. Her research was to 





The inaugural line is designed specifically for the 
Duke market, including vintage-inspired looks such as a 
“Terry Sanford for U.S. Senate” T-shirt. 


focus on the country’s efforts, known as 
the “Garments Without Guilt” campaign, 
to become a leading manufacturer of fair- 
trade clothing. With international corpo- 
rations chasing cheap labor from country 
to country, developing countries like Sri 
Lanka struggle to keep businesses from 
moving to China for production. But with 
contracts usually going to the lowest bid- 
ders, companies competing for the high- 
quantity orders have an economic disin- 
centive to pay workers a living wage. 

Four or five months into her Fulbright, 
Weeks was convinced that existing part- 
nerships between the U.S. and Sri Lanka 
could be strengthened in mutually benefi- 
cial ways. From a public-relations stand- 
point, global businesses willing to pay liv- 
ing wages to garment workers could gain a 
marketing edge over competitors that did 
not. Factories could attract and retain the 
most skilled workers, and those workers, 
their families, and their communities would 
benefit from an improved quality of life. 
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“Academic feminists tend to be wary of 
fashion because they are concerned with 
aspects related to its production,” says 
Weeks. “Many feminists want us to say no 
to corporate manufacturing, but it is there. 
You can’t ignore it. What these academic 
feminists don’t realize is that the bras they 
are wearing were made in Sri Lanka. 

“My feeling is that we as feminists have 
to get into manufacturing if we are con- 
cerned about how clothing is produced. 
As feminists, we can’t afford not to be 
involved in fashion, to sit back and allow 
corporate business to be in charge.” 


t first, Weeks thought she could 
persuade some of the country’s 
leading clothing manufac- 
turers, who were catering to 
retail giants like Nike, Victoria’s Secret, 
and Gap Inc., to phase in living wages for 
employees and market their efforts to con- 
sumers. “They wouldn’t talk to me,” she 
says, acknowledging that, in retrospect, it 
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was unlikely that “this little girl with no 
marketing background” could change the 
way those billion-dollar companies do 
business. 

Undeterred, she realized that she could 
effect change on a smaller scale. She 
recalled the conversations she had had 
with Wilkerson, and sent him an e-mail 
message revisiting the idea of a fair-trade 
clothing line that was stylish, as well as 
ethically produced. Given his longstand- 
ing involvement in the anti-sweatshop 
movement, Wilkerson encouraged Weeks 
to locate a trustworthy manufacturer and 
to contact the Worker Rights Consortium 
about what creating a fair-trade factory 
project would entail. And he was recep- 
tive to Weeks’ notion of designing the 
inaugural line specifically for the Duke 
market, including vintage-inspired looks 
such as the Terry Sanford T-shirt and a 
line of chic, recycled dresses like the one 
she had worn to the Duke library party. 

Using Wilkerson as a sounding board, 
Weeks embarked full speed ahead. She 
absorbed the minutiae of vendor compli- 
ance regulations, drafted a series of busi- 


ness plans, and conducted case studies of 


successful start-ups. She spoke with facto- 
ry owners and garment workers. Through 
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As a Fulbright 
scholar in Sri 
Lanka, Weeks 
Studied ways 
that ethical practices could be 
implemented in the production 
processes of the country’s 
garment Industry. 


the Internet and word of mouth, she lo- 
cated a New York-based fashion designer 
to interpret the sketches she had drawn. 
And she persuaded a handful of investors 
to provide $50,000 in start-up capital for 
her fledgling company. 

Wilkerson says there’s always a steady 
stream of vendors trying to break into the 
lucrative Duke merchandising arena. But 
Weeks offers a can’t-miss array of quali- 
ties, he says. “Several things about Rachel 
appealed to me. The first was her obvious 
determination and desire to bring an ethi- 
cally sourced collegiate apparel brand to 
the collegiate industry. This approach is 
something I have always felt holds great 
promise in the collegiate market, if the 
right person with the right ideas were to 
take it up.” 

What’s more, he says, “Rachel has the 
potential and skills to be successful in this 
endeavor. She is an extremely intelligent, 
energetic, business- and socially minded 
young woman. Being a recent Duke grad, 
she is in touch with the styles young peo- 
ple in college like today. And it’s always 
nice to do what we can to help out one of 
our own.” 

Despite her apparently cool equilibri- 
um, Weeks admits she was nervous about 


At the source: Weeks checks School House’s first 
order during spring trip to JK Apparel factory in Sri Lanka; 





the risks involved in launching Scho 
House. This past fall, even as she move 
to create a website, hire a staff, and secu 
orders, she recognized that the viability: 
her vision remained unknown. A top pr 
ority, she insisted, was paying factor 
workers $180 a month, double what the 
would typically make. (The average anni 
al income per person in Sri Lanka is ay 
proximately $1,400.) Her plan was to tak 
over a portion of an existing factory’s prc 
duction, paying the most experienced en 
ployees a living wage to produce Schox 
House clothing and, eventually, have tk 
factory producing only School House pre 
ducts and paying living wages to the er 
tire work force. 

If the Duke student models she recrui 
ed for the August photo shoot are ar 
indication, School House products will t 
a hit. After finishing her underwear phot 
session, model Jane Moore had nothir 
but encouraging words for Weeks. 

“T seriously love these clothes,” she sai 
“When I first got to Duke, some friends a 
I went to the stores to buy some spirit we 
and we ended up in the children’s sectio 
looking for something that would be cu 
and fit us the way we wanted. If I could 
would buy these clothes right now.” 


few weeks after the pho 
shoot on campus, Duke agre 
to purchase 6,000 units 
clothing. Even so, Weeks 4 
alized she needed a larger order to make 
worthwhile for a factory to commit to t 
project. With an introduction from W 





<erson, she contacted his counterpart at 
he University of North Carolina at Chapel 
dill and secured an additional order for 
3,000 units of a Tar Heel-focused collec- 
ion. That was enough to start produc- 
ion, and by the end of January, JK Ap- 
arel Lanka (Private) Limited in Colombo, 
ri Lanka, began producing the School 
ouse line. 

Throughout the spring, Weeks and 
chool House designer Colleen McCann 
raveled up and down the East Coast, 
itching institution-specific ideas to other 
olleges and universities. Weeks says buy- 
rs were immediately receptive to the cre- 
tive aesthetic and business model of 
chool House. “Most of the people we 

et with are used to working with large 
endors such as Champion and Nike, who 
on’t ask for input on what they offer. 

e can say to a buyer, what are your 
deas? What colors would you like to see? 

cow do you think we should market this 
ro your customers? They also liked the 
idea that they were buying a collection— 
clothes you can mix and match—rather 
than items of clothing that don’t relate to 
each other.” 

| To date, they have signed contracts 
with Harvard, Yale, Appalachian State, 
dast Carolina, North Carolina State, and 
Wake Forest universities, designing col- 
lections around such identifiable icons as 
Yale’s bulldog mascot, Handsome Dan. 
They are in negotiations with a large de- 
partment-store chain, which Weeks de- 
clines to name. 





n March 1, Weeks flew back to 
i Sri Lanka to witness production 
firsthand. Because of the order 
volume, Weeks and JK Apparel 
were able to convert an entire factory to 
manufacturing School House products, pro- 
viding steady employment for sixty people. 
| As she drove up to the factory, Weeks 
saw a line of workers waiting outside to 
greet her. One of them placed a garland of 
flowers around her neck, and, in a cere- 
mony marking the occasion, three flags 
were raised side by side, representing 
School House, JK Apparel, and South 
Asia Textiles, the fabric supplier. During 
the three weeks she was there, she got to 
know the women working in the factory 
and took the opportunity to ask them 
what more she could do for them. English 
classes, they told her. Child care. A few of 
the bolder ones suggested driving lessons. 
In April, nearly two years after she first 
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envisioned an ethical clothing line, Weeks 
launched School House in Duke Stores. 

At a Saturday-morning trunk show and 
sale during Duke’s Reunions Weekend in 
mid-April, several students from the Au- 
gust photo shoot model School House en- 
sembles and mingle with guests sipping 
champagne and nibbling cookies and 
MGM'°s bearing the School House logo. 

As alumni and friends wander in and 
out of the von der Heyden Pavilion in 
Perkins—the majority of them leave with 
bulging bags of School House clothes 
Weeks enjoys a rare moment of living in 
the moment. (Her mother and sister, who 
have driven over from Greensboro, say 
Weeks might have taken one day off in the 
last year, if that.) The next day, there will 
be more phone calls to make, invoices to 
submit, bills to be paid. But today, the 
smart, stylish young woman who read 
works by Gloria Steinem and Naomi Wolf 
in the fourth grade can savor the fulfill- 
ment of a long-held dream. 

“When I started out, | didn’t know the 
first thing about the apparel industry,” she 
says. “I could talk about it from an aca- 
demic viewpoint, but I had no idea about 
things like how to customize grommets. 
The fair-trade movement is so ‘anti-cor- 
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porate’ that it won’t focus on fashion. Yet 
it’s had success in other fields, like fair- 
trade coffee. Ethical fashion deserves real 
marketing power behind it.” 
Commitments from Duke and others in 
the collegiate market helped her acquire 
her “training wheels,” she says. As School 
House gains momentum—the Duke Stores 
sold 500 units in the first two weeks—Weeks 
says she looks forward to building the brand 
and expanding her work in Sri Lanka. 
“There are now sixty people in Sri Lanka 
—mostly women—whose jobs we directly 
support,” she says. “It gets me out of bed in 
the morning and inspires me to do more.” 
As the company expands to other uni- 
versities, Weeks says she hopes to interest 
university communities in the people 
behind the printed hoods, yoga pants, and 
miniskirts. “I hope they realize the impact 
they’re able to have by buying a T-shirt— 
how quickly it adds up to a week of pro- 
duction in the first living-wage factory in 
Sri Lanka. 
“It’s amazing what you can do by paying 
a few dollars forward.” a 


Read Weeks’ School House blog and 
go behind the scenes of production in Sri Lanka: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Books 


Love or Something Like It 


by Deirdre Shaw '95. Random House, 2009. 239 pages. $25. 


n Deirdre Shaw’s debut novel, Love or 
Something Like It, Los Angeles is not 
Joan Didion’s depraved, Santa Ana- 
devastated wasteland, but a small 
world of parties, writers, and TV sets—the 
actual sets—ot take winds, take neighbor- 
hoods, and fake situations. Shaw herself is 
a TV writer, and she unveils a working 
Hollywood impossible to find in dime-a- 
dozen celebrity magazines and websites. 
Shaw ushers us into the back rooms and 
alleys, where catty writers, mercurial boss- 
es, and producers—whether talented los- 
ers or untalented winners—are all making 
loads of money, even on terrible shows. 

This is the L.A. where Shaw’s narrator, 
Lacey Brennan, lives. A young comedy 
writer named Toby has swept her off her 
feet and out of New York. Toby does well 
as a comedy writer, and Lacey, picking up 
where she left off as a reporter back East, 
takes a journalism-lite job with a commu- 
nity newspaper. Drawn to Los Angeles by 
love and not ambition, Shaw’s Brennan is 
like E Scott Fitzgerald’s Nick Carraway, 
an outsider at the parties in big houses 
perched in the hills. She, like Carraway, 
confidently crosses over from her aimless 
twenties into her thirties—Toby proposes 
on her thirtieth birthday—but she discov- 
ers that marriage will not easily root her 
nor direct her. 

Shaw renders a place with a shiny sur- 
face but a creepy social code. Lacey and 
Toby make friends with marginally famous 
pop stars who accept them as “in,” but 
when the couple’s status begins to drop, 
quickly deal them “out.” “Driving by clubs 
on Sunset Boulevard, I was taunted by 
their names in lights. Once you had VIP 
access here, the signs said. Once you were a 
somebody. Not anymore. I had been elevat- 
ed and then lowered back down. I began 
to fear that I had already reached my peak 
in this town....” 

Just as the reader is immersed in the sur- 
real L.A. zeitgeist, Shaw diverts the narra- 
tive to Lacey’s anguished childhood. When 
she and her twin brother, Sam, are still in 
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elementary school, their 
mother runs off to Palm 
Beach with her prom-date 
sweetheart after their fa- | = 
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ther is caught in an affair. Lacey escapes to 
boarding school and college, finds a ca- 
reer, and maintains relationships with her 
parents and friends. Sam, brooding and 
rebellious, escapes for real, becomes a ski 
bum out West, then falls off the face of 
the Earth. 

We learn a lot about Lacey during this 
interruption, but when the story returns 
to present-day L.A., we’re plunged into 
her unraveling domestic life. The once- 
confident Toby loses his job, and crawls 
into couch-bound, boy-man habits of TV 
watching and beer drinking. Lacey and 
Toby seek help from a marriage counselor 
and pinpoint the start of their troubles as 
the moment during their wedding recep- 
tion when someone threw a lime wedge 
and hit Lacey on the chin. That discov- 
ery, for some reason, sets them off, and the 
limes become go-betweens, piquant ves- 
sels for anger and resentment. They begin 
living apart, but maintain dinner dates, 
and establish a tense pattern of pitching 
lime wedges at each other. Though Shaw 
describes it in sharp, striking detail, the 
way Lacey and Toby tear down their mar- 
riage with the help of cold, caustic limes is 
a nerve-wracking distraction that never 
helps us to understand what exactly hap- 
pened between them. 

What did happen? Perhaps Lacey’s story 
is the new coming of age, American style. 
It is in her thirties, divorced and childless, 
that she stretches herself, and makes some 
of her worst mistakes. As her marriage 
crumbles, Lacey merges personal life and 
work to disastrous effect. Yet with the 
help of a therapist, she finally triages her 
emotional wounds. In a satisfying, TV- 
ready way, Lacey opts for conventional 
expectations of life and love. It’s a shame, 
though, that the passionate, Fitzgerald- 
esque character we met early on grows up 
and turns away so resolutely from that 


something about the nature of fame 


world that might 








ambition, even about ourselves. A’ 
love, possibly, or something like it. 


—Daphne H 


Howland ’87 is a freelance writer livi 
Portland, Maine. 


Book Notes 


Purge. By Sarah Darer Littman ’84. 
Scholastic Inc., 2009. 240 pages. $16.99: 
Based on Littman’s own struggles with 
eating disorders, this young-adult novel — 
tells the story of Jamie Ryman, a teenager 
who is sent to a psychiatric medical facili 
ty, where she must survive everyday bat — 
tles between “the Barters and the Starvers” 
and come to terms with a painful — 
from her past. Littman’s first novel, | 
Confessions of a Closet Catholic, won the 
2006 Sydney Taylor Book Award. 


Big Sid’s Vincati: The Story of a 
Father, a Son, and the Motorcycle 
of a Lifetime. By Matthew Biberman 
Ph.D. 98. Hudson Street Press, 2009. 
288 pages. $25.95. | 
When Biberman’s father suffered a near ~ 
fatal heart attack and almost gave up his | 
will to live, Biberman impulsively prom- 
ised his father that together they would 
build a Vincati—the granddaddy of all 
motorcycles, half Vincent, half Ducati. 
Biberman realized this was exactly the mo 
tivation his father needed to pull through. | 
Biberman’s father, known as “Big Sid,” was’ 
a legend among bikers, and was sought 
after by celebrities such as Steve McQueen) 
and Jay Leno for his ability to refurbish 
and repair motorcycles, especially British- 
made Vincents. Biberman teaches creative) 
writing and literature at the University of | 
Louisville and still works on Vincent 
motorcycles with his father. 
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Night/Shift. By Lynn Saville ’71. The 
Aonacelli Press, 2009. 144 pages. $45. 
/hotographer Saville is a night photogra- 
her, whose focus is New York after dark. 
Jsing ambient light from streetlights, the 
noon, surveillance equipment, and ad- 
ertising signs, Saville introduces the 
fiewer to places and moments not often 
een. Some images seem mysterious and 
ther-worldly, such as her photographs of 
Ventral Park; others are simultaneously 
amiliar and unsettling, such as her images 
f the Brooklyn Bridge and the roof of 
he Metropolitan Museum of Art. Se- 
“ille’s work is widely sought-after by pri- 
vate collectors and institutions, including 
he Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 
lhe New York Public Library, and Duke’s 
Xare Book, Manuscript, and Special Col- 
ections Library. With a foreword by 
Arthur C. Danto, professor emeritus 

of philosophy at Columbia University 
ind art critic for The Nation. 


Johnny Cash and the Paradox of 
America Identity. By Leigh H. 
Sdwards 92. Indiana University Press, 
2009. 256 pages. $19.95. 

adwards uses Cash’s own writings (auto- 
diographies, lyrics, liner notes, inter- 
views), as well as fan-club materials and 
critical essays about him, to assert that 
Cash embodied irresolvable contradic- 
ions in American identity—the tensions 
yetween freedom and patriotism, individ- 
ual rights and nationalism, the sacred and 
the profane. Edwards, an associate profes- 
sor of English at Florida State University, 
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Beyond the Architect's Eve 


illustrates how this model of ambivalence 
is a vital paradigm for American popular 
music and American identity as well. 


Word Comix. By Charlie Smith ’71. 
W.W. Norton & Company Inc., 2009. 

96 pages. $23.95. 

In his seventh collection of poems, award- 
winning poet and novelist Smith weaves 
images of domesticity and disappoint- 
ment, aging and mortality, compassion 
and tough-mindedness. The New York 
Times Book Review observed that “Smith 
writes with a scalding aortal brilliance 
that leaves the reader drunk on a dream.” 


Complete Humanity in Jesus: 

A Theological Memoir. By John M. 
Keith ’60. NewSouth Books, 2009. 

160 pages. $17.95. 

Using autobiographical vignettes both 
humorous and poignant, the author de- 
scribes the quest for true and complete 
humanity in the contexts of our encoun- 
ters with other people, our place in history, 
our relation to nature, and our introspec- 
tive understanding of ourselves. Keith is 
a retired Episcopal priest who also was or- 
dained in the Baptist church. 


A Tolerable Anarchy: Rebels, 
Reactionaries, and the Making of 
American Freedom. By Jedediah 
Purdy. Alfred A. Knopf, 2009. 304 pages. 
$23.95. 

Does capitalism perfect or destroy free- 
dom? Does freedom mean following tradi- 
tion, God’s word, or one’s own heart? Can 
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a nation of individualists also be a com- 
munity of citizens? Purdy, an associate 
professor of law at Duke, takes a provoca- 
tive look at American freedom through- 
out history, from slavery to the progres- 
sive reforms of the early twentieth centu- 
ry, from the New Deal to the social move- 
ments of the 1960s and today’s battles 
over climate change. This is Purdy’s third 
book; he also has written for The New 
York Times, The Atlantic, and Democracy. 


Beyond the Architect’s Eye: 
Photographs and the American 
Built Environment. By Mary N. 
Woods ’72. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 2009. 376 pages. $49.95. 

Woods, a professor of the history of archi- 
tecture and urbanism at Cornell 
University, explores how amateur and 
documentary photographers used the 
built environment to capture disparate 
American landscapes before World War 
Il, when urban and rural areas grew far- 
ther apart in the face of skyscrapers, mas- 
sive industrialization, and profound cul- 
tural shifts. Weaving together a narrative 
that considers works by Alfred Stieglitz, 
Margaret Bourke-White, Eudora Welty, 
and Walker Evans, among others, Woods 
combines the histories of American art, 
cities, and architecture with visual studies 
of landscape, photography, and cultural 


geography. 


The Wall Street Journal Guide to 
Power Travel: How to Arrive with 
Your Dignity, Sanity, and Wallet 
Intact. By Scott McCartney ’82. 
HarperBusiness, 2009. 320 pages. $16.99. 
McCartney, author of The Wall Street 
Journal’s “The Middle Seat” column and 
a seasoned traveler, offers advice for 
saving money (finding the lowest fares, 
finagling upgrades), minimizing the 
negative (lost luggage, security delays), 
and making your voice heard when 
something goes wrong (complaining 
effectively, escalating grievances). 
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The library provides me with 
state-of-the-art mapping software « 
the support of an experienced 

Both are integral factors in the succ« 
of my research. 

—Emily Yucai Wang 


Ph.D. candidate in Economics 


__ jibrary.duke.edu/supy} 

to read about Emily Wang's 
analysis of supermarket locations 
in California. 
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n another record-breaking Reunion: 

Weekend, nearly 3,900 alumni, fami 

ly members, and special guests camé 

to campus in April. Despite economi 
woes, this year’s attendance topped las 
year’s numbers, owing, in part, to an over 
hauled reunions website that encouraged 
classmates to interact, share photos, anq 
connect with one another well before thi 
weekend got under way. 

Another draw was the presentation 
the university’s inaugural Life Environ 
mental Achievement in the Fine Arts, 0 
LEAK, award, to actor, director, and ac 
tivist Robert Redford. In a packed Pag 
Auditorium, Redford, who has produce 
documentary films on topics such as sola 








ower and coal-fired power plants and 
lirected environmentally conscious films 
uch as The Milagro Beanfield War and A 
tiver Runs Through It, accepted the award 
s clips from his movies played. The award 
s conferred by the Nicholas School of the 
‘nvironment. 

Many alumni across class years also took 

vantage of expanded and enhanced af- 
inity-group programming and accommo- 
lations, leading to far greater participa- 
ion than in years past. The Class of 1984 
hattered a 25th-reunion record, with 410 
ilumni attending. 
_ As always, the Saturday-night tent party 
vas a hit, complete with a fireworks show 
ind a packed house of alums eating, drink- 
ng, and dancing late into the night. 


Jobs Well Done 


n April, Robert S. Shepard, Duke’s 
vice president for development and 





alumni affairs, announced two pro- 
motions within alumni affairs: Sterly 
L. Wilder ’83, from executive director to 
associate vice president, and George Dorf- 
man, from associate director to assistant 
vice president. 

“Sterly has done a terrific job in leading 
the Duke Alumni Association’s implemen- 
tation of its first strategic plan and devel- 
opment of the second strategic plan,” Shep- 
ard said. “She is a strong and effective ad- 
vocate for alumni interests and has brought 
boundless energy and creativity to DAA’s 
programs. Sterly is ably assisted by George, 


Photos by Megan Morr 
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whom she credits with valuable insight, 
advice, and support.” 

The DAA provides programs and serv- 
ices around the world for more than 130,000 
alumni, including class reunions, educa- 
tion and travel programs, clubs and affini- 
ty groups, young alumni programs, alumni 
admissions interviewing opportunities, 
the publication of Duke Magazine, and pro- 
fessional and social networking options 
for current students and alumni. 
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Duke Alumni Association 
Board of Directors, 2009-10 


President: Ann Pelham '74 
Secretary-Treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder 83 
President-elect: Hardy Vieux 93 


Vice Presidents: 

Matthew F. Bostock '91, Julie Borger Ferguson ’81 
Jeffrey C. Howard '76, Anne DeVoe Lawler 75 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. "90, Ph.D. 95 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board representative: 
Sarah Hardesty Bray '72 


Directors-at-large: 

Nelson C. Bellido *89, D. Michael Bennett '77 
Emily Busse Bragg 78, Artyn Haig Gardner ’73 
Cecelia Gassner 94, Jason Goode "97, J.D. ’00 
William T. Graham "56, Stacey Maya Gray "95 
Peter C. Griffith 78, Roseann Viscomi Hassey ’83 
Edwin Howard Jr. 63, Jeremiah 0. Norton ’00 
C. Howard Nye ’84, Lee H. Roberts ’90 
Suzanne M. Rose ’94, John D. Ross Jr. "92 
Pamela Stone ’73, Dawn M. Taylor ’89 

Melvia L. Wallace ’85, James V. Walsh ’74 
Samuel W. Wang ’86 


Professional school representatives: 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. ’90, Ph.D. 95 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Wyman Fraser Davis ’87, M.Div. 95, Divinity School 
Elizabeth W. Parker M.B.A. ’85, Fuqua School of Business 
Charles F. Finley Jr. M.F. ’67, Nicholas School of the Environment 
Ershela Sims B.S.E. 92, Pratt School of Engineering 
Amy Hepburn ’97, M.RP. ’01, Sanford School of Public Policy 
J. Porter Durham Jr. ’83, J.D. ’85, School of Law 
William Cooke Andrews Jr. ’76, M.D. ’80, School of Medicine 
Martha Cohn Romney B.S.N. ’77, School of Nursing 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. ’71, J.D. ’82 

Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Holly Eggert D.P.T. 03 

Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Young alumni representatives: 
Rosalinda Canizares ’04, D.P.T. 07, Paul Lagunes ’03 


Faculty representatives: 
Thomas W. Robisheaux ’74, Associate Professor of History 
James N. Siedow, Professor of Biology and Vice Provost for Research 


Student representatives: 
Yvonne Ford G "12 

President, Graduate and Professional Student Council 
Susan Foster “11, Co-chair, Student Alumni Advisory Board 
Lee Strasburger ’10, Co-chair, Student Alumni Advisory Board 


Honorary members: 

N. Allison Haltom ’72, William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. 93 

Gerald L. Wilson B.D. ’61, A.M. 768 


Presidents, School and College Alumni Associations 


Deborah Avann McLeod M.Div. ’85, Divinity School 
Andrew W. May M.B.A. ’87, Fuqua School of Business 
Michael Pentony B.S.E. 87, M.E.M. 96 

Nicholas School of the Environment 
Babita L. Deitrich B.S.E. ’89, M.B.A. 96, Pratt School of Engineering 
Susan Prosnitz J.D. ’89, School of Law 
David L. Feldman ’80, M.D. ’84, School of Medicine 
Constance C. Kendall, B.S.N. ’84, School of Nursing 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. ’71, J.D. 782 

Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Holly Eggert D.PT. 03, Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 
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Namesake: bottom, James 
Southgate, right, with 
Trinity College President 
John Kilgo; aerial view of 
Southgate Hall, right. 


RETROSPECTIVE 


Selections from 
University Archives 


opular myth—at least 

among generations of 

Duke freshmen—has it 

that Southgate Hall, on 
East Campus, was originally built as 
a mental hospital. 

Historical records tell us other- 
wise. The building was actually part 
of the Trinity College administra- 
tion’s 1914 efforts to establish a 
coordinate women’s college, 
intended to formalize a commit- 
ment to women’s education stipu- 
lated by an 1897 gift from 
Washington Duke. Southgate was 
intended to be the nucleus of the 
future college, centered in the 
southwest corner of the campus. In 
addition to seventy dorm rooms, 
plans called for a gymnasium, an 
assembly room, a dining hall and 
kitchen, classrooms, staff offices, 
and an infirmary. 

The establishment of the coordi- 
nate college, known as the 
Woman’s College, was ultimately 
delayed until 1930. Nevertheless, 
Southgate opened in 1921 as a 
women’s dormitory. Named for 
James Haywood Southgate, a 
Durham civic leader and business- 
man who served as chair of the 
Trinity College board of trustees 
from 1897 to 1916, the building high- 
lights an early collaboration 
between the college and the city. 


Southgate’s friends in Durham 
raised over half of the $211,000 cost 
of the building. Benjamin N. Duke 
and the college’s students and staff 
provided the remainder. 

In the mid-1930s, when most 
men were housed on West Campus, 
male students enrolled in the engi- 
neering school (one of several 
schools and departments that 
shared East Campus with the Wom- 
an’s College), and were moved into 
Southgate. They dubbed their new 
living quarters “The Shack.” 





Duke University Archives 


But back to the persistent stories 
about Southgate’s origins as a men- 
tal hospital: Late in 1944, Duke es- 
tablished a rehabilitation clinic on 
Main Street, which runs in front of 
the building, to treat veterans suf- 
fering from war-related psychiatric 
disorders. Soon after, the engineering 
students left Southgate for West 
Campus. Perhaps rumor had it that 
the dorm would become an ex- 
panded hospital facility. In fact, it 
once again became a women’s dorm. 


Wilder was named executive director 
on January 1, 2005, becoming the first 
woman to lead the office. After receiving 
her bachelor’s degree, she joined the uni- 
versity development office and worked in 
a number of jobs, including directing the 
Duke Annual Fund. In that position, she 
oversaw the formulation of a strategic 


plan, restructured reunion giving, and 
established successful programs for parents 
and students. 

Dorfman joined the alumni affairs staff 
in 1994 and has held a variety of posi- 
tions, including directing the DAA’s re 
gional programs in more than 100 clubs 
on six continents. 








feaching Distinction 


baye Lo, a lecturer in Arabic, has 
been chosen as the winner of this 
year’s Alumni Distinguished Un- 
dergraduate Teaching Award 
ADUTA). A native of Senegal, he has 
yeen teaching in both the Duke Islamic 
Studies Center and the Department of 
Asian and Middle Eastern Studies since 
the fall of 2006. 

Lo, who is known for sprinkling witti- 
cisms into lectures and for his attention to 
suiding students outside the classroom, 
nas something of a fan following on cam- 
ous. In one essay nominating him for the 
award, a student wrote of classmates cata- 
oguing Lo’s many bon mots and posting 
them on a Facebook page. She also re- 
-ounted Lo’s organizing biweekly lunches 
at campus eateries and monthly dinners at 
Middle Eastern restaurants. 

_ Another student wrote that even though 
he completed Lo’s class two years ago, the 
orofessor still “encourages me to stop by 
his office, and I frequently visit him to dis- 
cuss my academic plans.” 

| “The most remarkable characteristic of 
this professor is his commitment to his 
students and the time and energy he gives 
to provide them with opportunities to 
srow intellectually and individually,” the 
student wrote. 

The ADUTA is the only teaching award 
at Duke bestowed entirely by students. Un- 
dergraduates are invited to submit nom- 
inating essays to a board of fellow students 
chosen at random by the registrar. The 
board then meets to select a winner. This 
year, thirty-six professors were nominated. 
_ Lo’s scholarly interests lie in classical 
Arabic literature and language. He com- 
pleted his postgraduate studies at the 
International University of Africa, in Khar- 
toum, Sudan, and at Khartoum Interna- 
tional Institute for Arabic Language. He 
later earned a Ph.D. from the Levin Col- 
lege of Urban Studies at Cleveland State 
University. 

Lo incorporates elements of Arabic cul- 
ture and other tidbits from his studies into 
his introductory Arabic course. Students 











Committed teacher: ADUTA winner Lo. 


say these are among the ways he holds 
their interest and makes the subject less 
daunting for those new to the language. 

Naturally, any student of a language im- 
proves more quickly by living and study- 
ing where the language is spoken. Last 
year, Lo created just such an opportunity 
for his students under the aegis of Duke- 
Engage. His students went to Cairo, where 
they established an intensive English- 
language summer program for a group of 
twenty-one refugees from Somalia, most 
of them illiterate girls, and organized a 
women’s empowerment workshop. 

The students also created a reading 
room with materials on American society 
and culture at Ar-Resalah, a grassroots 
NGO that supports orphans and disabled 
people in Cairo, and hosted a lecture at 
Cairo University on U.S.-Arab relations. 

This summer, Lo is leading a new group 
of DukeEngage students in Cairo. 


Magazine Wins CASE Awards 


uke Magazine, published by the 
alumni affairs office, has been 
named one of the nation’s top uni- 
versity magazines for 2008, gar- 
nering bronze and silver medals in a na- 
tional competition sponsored by the Coun- 
cil for Advancement and Support of Ed- 


ucation (CASE). 


Megan Morr 
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The magazine earned a bronze medal in 
the category of College and University 
General Interest Magazines. The award 
recognizes editorial content, quality of 
writing, visual impact, and service to the 
mission of the institution. 

In the Best Articles of the Year compe- 
tition, senior writer Bridget Booher ’82, 
A.M. ’92 won a silver medal for her pro- 
file of Duke neurosurgeon John Sampson, 
“Mind Over Matter,” the cover story for 
the July-August 2008 issue. The story dis- 
cussed Sampson’s pioneering approach 
to treating glioblastoma multiforme, the 
most common and deadliest type of brain 
cancer. 

CASE is the international professional 
organization for advancement profession- 
als in alumni relations, development, and 
communications and marketing. In its 
twenty-five-year history, Duke Magazine 
has twice earned distinction as CASE’s 
Robert Sibley Magazine of the Year. 
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Class Notes 


WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Ma 


Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 


rane, 


FAX: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 


E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu 


(Include your full name, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 
Box 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708. Please include 


mailing label 


E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: 


bluedevil@duke.edu 


NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material 


we receive and the long lead time required for type 


address, ind C lass year.) 


setting, design, and printing, your submission may 
not appear for three to four issues. Alumni are urged 
to include spouses’ names in marriage and birth 


announcements. We do not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 


Theodore Taub '56 participated in the Best 


Lawyers’ 25th Anniversary Event in Atlanta, 


honoring all of the lawyers recognized by the publi- 


cation since its creation in 1983. He works with 
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the law firm of Shumaker, Loop & Kendrick in the 
area of transactional real estate. Taub was named in 
Florida Super Lawyers 2009 and in The Best Lawyers 


in America 2009 


1960s 


"60— 50th Reunion April 16-18 
B. Boyd Hight ’60 is chair of the board of The 


American University in Cairo and in February cel- 
“New Cairo,” a satellite 
city the university built around the campus. He 
retired from a 40-year law practice with O’Melveny 
& Myers in 2005 and lives with his wife, Mary 
Kay Sweeney Hight ’62, in Los Angeles. 


Martha Tovell Nesbitt '61, M.A.T. 62 
of six recipients of the Turknett Leadership Char- 
acter Award, given by the Turknett Leadership 


ebrated the dedication of 


Was one 


Group, an executive development and coaching 
concern in Atlanta. Nesbitt has been president of 
Gainesville State College in Georgia since 1997. 


Michael J. McManus ’63 and his wife, Harriet, 
are cofounders of Marriage Savers Inc., an organi- 
zation devoted to helping members of the clergy 
better prepare, enrich, and restore marriages. 
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Many Duke alumni, parents, and friends 
give back to Duke through bequest intentions 
that support: . 


scholarships for future Duke students 


Bequests to Duke have helped shape this 
university. Let us help you make a difference at 
Duke and welcome you into the Heritage 
Society, which recognizes donors who make 
provisions for Duke’s future. . 


McManus is the author of Living Together: Myths, 
Risks & Answers and How To Cut America’s Divore: 
Rate in Half. The latter, which includes a foreword 
by former Arkansas Goy. Mike Huckabee, outlines 
actions that individuals, communities, states, and 
religious organizations can take to reduce divorces 
and increase successful marriages. 


Michael R. Walsh J.D. '63 was named in The Bes 
Lawyers in America 2009 as family-law lawyer of th 
year. He has a private practice in Orlando, Fla. 


A. Barrie Bergman 64 has written Nice Guys 
Finish First—How to Succeed in Business and Life. 
He is the former CEO of the Durham-based Record 
Bar and the founder of Bare Escentuals. He 

lives in Santa Barbara, Calif., with his wife, 
Arlene. They have two daughters, including Janis 
Bergman ’88. 


James H. Cheek III ’64 has been named Nash- 
ville, Tenn., corporate lawyer of the year in The Best 
Lawyers in America 2009. He is a member of the 
law firm Bass, Berry & Sims and an adjunct profes- 
sor of law at Vanderbilt University Law School. 


David W. Long ’64 has been named in North 
Carolina Super Lawyers 2009 in the business- 
litigation category. He is a partner at Poyner Sprui 
in Raleigh. 


ei 


campus treasures, like the Sarah P. Duke 
Gardens or Duke Chapel 


athletic programs and facilities : 


i 


1 


medical research and advances in patient care 
and a host of priorities across Duke’s campus. 


| 


4 
| 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 


(919) 681-0464 | 
gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 


Explore gift plans at 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning 








65 | 45th Reunion April 16-18 


Javid C. “Root” Rutenberg 67 retired from 
xceptional education teaching and is a flight in- 
ructor for Airline Transport Professionals in Pan- 
na City, Fla. He also serves as an Experimental 
ireraft Association Young Eagles pilot volunteer, 
atroducing children and young adults to the field 
f aviation, and is a “platinum” director for the 
rump Network. 


ale R. Shaw '69, M.D. ’73 received the Silver 
fedal Award from the North Carolina chapter of 
ye American College of Radiology, its highest 


onor. He practices both breast imaging and gener- 


| radiology with Charlotte Radiology. 


j 


970s 


70 | 40th Reunion April 16-18 


licholas A. Pope ’70 was named in The Best 
awyers in America 2009 in the areas of environ- 
rental, real-estate, and land-use and zoning law. 
le practices with Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, 
‘antor & Reed in Orlando, Fla. 


serena G. Simons ’71, J.D. ’83 recently joined 

e Washington office of The Segal Co. as senior 
fee president and the national retirement compli- 
nce practice leader. 


faniel H. Usner Jr. A.M. ’71, Ph.D. ’81 has 
ublished Indian Work: Language and Livelihood in 


zations of American Indian subsistence, com- 
herce, and income in order to reveal the intricacy 
f economic adaptations that occurred in a variety 
f settings and times,” according to the publisher. 


bry at Vanderbilt University. 


obert H. Brinkmeyer Jr. 73 published The 
ourth Ghost: White Southern Writers and European 
Jascism, which explores how Southern writers 


ance in the segregated South. He is a professor of 
nglish and Southern studies at the University of 
outh Carolina. 


ichard J. Fildes 74 was named in The Best 
wyers in America 2009 in the area of real-estate 
w. He works with Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, 
antor & Reed in Orlando, Fla. 


hawn G. Rader ’74 was named in The Best 
wyers in America 2009 in the areas of appellate, 
ommercial-litigation, and real-estate law. He 
orks with Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & 
eed in Orlando, Fla. 































35th Reunion April 16-18 


hauna Singletary Alami Williams ’75, a 
tmer NBC news producer, has opened Cabin 
ranch Farm Market in Franklinton, N.C. 


odd A. Atwood 77 was appointed vice presi- 


Native American History (Harvard University Press, 
009). The book “dismantles ideological character- 


Jsner is the Holland M. McTyeire Professor of his- 


esponded to Fascism and how Nazi ideals had rele- 


MINI-PROFILE 


Elizabeth McMahan 
’46, A.M. 48, making 


a name in entomology 


aised on a farm not far 

from Winston-Salem, 

Elizabeth “Betty” 

McMahan remembers 
climbing a sycamore tree at age 
fourteen and using her Boy Scout 
pocket knife to carve the claim: “| 
shall be a great biologist.” 

There is every indication 
McMahan, now eighty-five, made 
good on her promise. Her career as 
a teacher, mentor, and entomolo- 
gist is filled with remarkable 
moments. While conducting field 
work in the jungles of Costa Rica, for 
example, she was observing a ter- 
mite mound and witnessed some- 
thing no other scientist had ever 
reported: A bug she couldn't quite 
make out had camouflaged itself 
and traveled up the mound to an 
opening that termite workers were 
repairing. The invader bug grabbed 
a termite and stuck a beak inside 
the termite’s exoskeleton, sucking 
the victim’s innards dry. 

But that wasn’t the most inter- 
esting detail. Next, the invader, 
which McMahan later identified as 
an insect appropriately called an 
“assassin bug,” returned to the 
mound and used the termite’s corpse 
to “fish” for its next victim. It re- 
peated the process thirty-one times. 

McMahan ran and told the other 
Scientists of her discovery, then de- 
monstrated it by bringing a mound 
into the camp. The BBC eventually 
filmed the ghoulish process for its 
acclaimed nature television series 
Alien Empire. 

“| found one of those bugs on 
almost every nest, but they are so 
camouflaged, you hardly see them,” 
says McMahan. “But when | went to 
Panama, not a single one would do 





it. | found out that the bugs there 
were a different species, even though 
they looked almost identical.” 

McMahan’s career didn’t begin 
with entomology, As an undergrad- 
uate at Appalachian State University, 
she became intrigued by the field of 
parapsychology and transferred to 
Duke to work with J.B. Rhine in the 
Duke Parapsychology Laboratory. 
After earning her Duke degrees, she 
returned to her childhood fascina- 
tion with nature, earning a Ph.D. in 
entomology from the University of 
Hawall. 

She went on to make a name 
for herself in bugs—literally. 
McMahan’s field work took her as 
far as India and eventually led to 
having a new species of assassin 
bug named for her (Sa/yavata 
mcmahanae), as well as a new 
species of beetle that she found 
hanging out with termites (Neo- 
philotermes mcmahanae). 

When she wasn’t in the field 
doing research, McMahan was in 
the classroom—as a teaching assis- 
tant at the University of Hawaii; 
later, as a Peace Corps worker in 
Jamaica; and, finally, at the Uni- 


Courtesy Elizabeth McMahan 


versity of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, where she taught zoology for 
twenty-six years. 

Her classroom legacy stuck with 
her former students, who recently 
established an endowment in her 
name at North Carolina State Uni- 
versity. The funding will enhance 
the university’s preeminent collec- 
tion of entomology books. 

From her home in Chapel Hill, 
McMahan is a cartoonist for a 
monthly newsletter for residents 
and writes children’s books. Ra/sing 
(ane with Cammie, part of a semi- 
autobiographical series that de- 
scribes life in rural North Carolina in 
the 1930s, teaches kids how sorghum 
cane was processed on that child- 
hood farm where she began her 
love of nature. 

“| just can’t say how happy | am 
with my life. Things just worked out 
right for me,” says McMahan. “You 
choose an animal that will take you 
around the world—and termites will 
do it.” 

—Fric Larson 


Larson '95 Is president and CEO of 
Zoom Factor Inc. 
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He’s concerned 
about you, not just 
your weight. (Really.) 


As executive director of the Duke Diet & Fitness Center, 
Howard Eisenson, MD, treats the whole person. 


How is the Duke Diet & Fitness Center's approach different? 

The most important difference is that we treat the whole person. 
Our clients often have issues beyond extra pounds—such as diabetes 
or high stress levels—and addressing those takes a team of experts. 
The medical component of our residential program is key. We focus 
on health, not weight, and we have the ability to broadly address 
health challenges. This kind of medical intervention would be very 
difficult to find in any other place. It’s extraordinary. 


What's the best diet for losing weight? 

There’s no best diet. Everybody is different. That’s why we offer 
several different meal plans, all of which leave you feeling satisfied. 
If you don’t eat satisfying food, you won’t be successful. But it’s really 
about learning to use food in a different way. It’s a lifestyle change 
—and it’s not easy. 


How important is support when you’re trying to lose weight? 

As with all of us, people suffering from excess weight respond well to 
being treated with respect, acceptance, and compassion. Our clients 
get that respect and acceptance not only from the staff but from each 
other. There’s a lot of camaraderie among the clients. And support 
from the staff continues after you leave the residential program, with 
weekly telephone coaching. 


How do you help people who seem to have lost hope? 

Many people have tried everything before coming to us. True, there’s 
no magic pill, but many people have thought there was, setting 
unrealistic goals without an effective plan or adequate support. 
We help them identify improvements in eating, exercise, and self-care 
habits appropriate to their needs and preferences. And we emphasize 
the knowledge, strategies, and support necessary for maintaining 
these better habits for life. I have been gratified to see so many lose 
significant weight and feel better than they thought possible, and 
regain confidence, motivation, and hope. 


The Duke Diet & Fitness Center in Durham, North Carolina, is among the 
most highly respected residential weight-loss programs in the world, and 
the only one integrated within an academic medical center. 


New! The Triangle Edition: 
a non-residential weight loss program for locals 


Duke Diet & Fitness 


1-800-235-3853 dukedietcenter.org 





nt of global advertising for Colgate Palmolive. 
lived in Europe and Latin America the past 
years and now lives in New York with his wife 


dthree children. 


ichael Louis Eckerle J.D. 77 was named 
Indiana Super Lawyers 2009. He works in busi- 
»ss and corporate law at Bingham McHale in 
dianapolis. 


.C. Stoppel M.Div. 77 published a collection 
short stories, Stories of the Silver Tea, with 

mazon Publishing. The stories, set in the 

ythical town of Borgen’s Lake, in the hinterlands 
‘Canada, originally were told at an Advent 

sa at his church, All Saints’ Episcopal in 
jugatuck, Mich. 


teven L. Daniels ’79 gave a presentation on 
al-estate challenges and solutions in tough eco- 
ymic times, focusing on divorce issues and real 
tate, at a Palm Beach County Bar Association 
eeting. He is a partner with Arnstein & Lehr in 
Test Palm Beach, Fla. 


rica Eisdorfer 79 has published The Wet 
urse’s Tale (G.P. Putnam’s Sons), her first novel. 
he book explores life, death, and motherhood in 
ictorian times through the eyes of a servant who 
orks as a wet nurse for children of wealthy wom- 
1. Eisdorfer manages the Bull’s Head Bookshop 
/'UNC-CH. She lives in Carrboro, N.C., with 

sr husband and two daughters. 


ulia Carter Frey 79 was named in The Best 
awyers in America 2009 in the area of trusts and 
tates. She was the featured speaker in February 
Orlando Health, a private nonprofit health-care 
‘ganization, on “Asset Protection for Doctors.” 
je works with Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, Kantor 


_Reed in Orlando, Fla. 
rin L. Wolf ’79 joined the Atlanta-based opera- 


onal improvement consulting firm Innovar Part- 
ers as partner. She also wrote the book Lessons 
om the Trenches: A Woman’s Guide to Winning the 
orporate Game, published in April by BookSurge 
ublishing. 


{ARRIAGES: Joan “Jody” Friedberg ’71 
) Joseph Pagano on Dec. 30, 2008. Residence: 
Jhapel Hill. 


IRTHS: Fourth child and third son to Craig D. 
verhart ’77 and Miriam Everhart on Dec. 12, 
007. Named Henry Bernard. 


.980s 
| 

iesje Pike Damerjian B.H.S. ’80 and her hus- 
and, David, own and operate a franchise of Seniors 
‘elping Seniors in Reading, Mass. The company is 
jnational caregiver and companionship organiza- 


on that matches seniors who need in-home care 
‘rvices with seniors who provide them. 


Javid Dreifus J.D. ’80 was named in North 
‘arolina Super Lawyers 2009 in the business- 
tigation category. He is a partner at Poyner Spruill 


1 Raleigh. 


\cott C. Thompson ’80 was named in The Best 
lawyers in America 2009 in the area of real-estate 
iw. He works with Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, 


antor & Reed in Orlando, Fla. 


lark H. Mirkin ’81, J.D. ’84 joined the law firm 
f Carlton Fields in West Palm Beach, Fla., in the 


orporate, securities, and tax-practice group. 


April 16-18 
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| God ——————— 


We Metropolitan United Methodist Church 


illiam K. Quick 
stumbled upon the 
Methodist religion 
accidentally. Or 
perhaps divinely, depending on 
your beliefs. 

“My eye fell on a girl, and | start- 
ed to follow her everywhere, includ- 
ing right into that church,” recalls 
Quick with his contagious laugh. “1’ll 
never forget that first Sunday. | 
asked my friend, ‘Where do we sit?” 
keeping in mind that | just wanted 
to see her. He said, ‘Anywhere but 
the front two rows, which were 
empty, ‘because the pastor spits. 

Quick stayed in that church and 
soon thereafter, received his call to 
the ministry. “June 6, 1948, during a 
Sunrise service,” he recalls. “The 
sermon was by a remarkable Eng- 
lish teacher by the name of Frances 
Haywood. She spoke of the many 
gifts that God has blessed us with 
but also opened our eyes to the 
many needs of the world. Wherever 
those needs and your talents cross, 
she said, that’s where God wants 
you. | knew then that | was needed 
inthe ministry of the church.” He 
was only fifteen years old. 

With financial assistance from 
The Duke Endowment, Quick en- 
tered the Duke Divinity School in 
1955, the same year he began the 
resurrection of Ellis Chapel Metho- 
dist Church in rural Durham County. 

Bishop Paul Neff Garber, dean 
of the divinity school from 1941 to 
1944, appointed Quick as a student 
pastor to the Bahama circuit, which 
included three churches: Mount 





. 





M.Diy,’58, answering = 


Tabor, Mount Bethel, and Ellis Chapel. 

“When | first arrived, attendance 
was so low that the previous pastor 
recommended closing the Ellis 
Chapel. He said those tobacco farm- 
ers just weren't interested in reli- 
gion. But God didn’t call me to close 
churches, so | put on my work 
clothes and went out to the barns. 
They'd see me and say, ‘Preacher, 
we're working, we ain’t got time to 
visit, and Id tell them, ‘I’m not here 
to visit, I’m here to work.’ As a boy, | 
hired myself out to farmers, so | 
knew how to work tobacco. | did 
that every day, going from barn to 
barn, building relationships, and it 
didn’t take long for them to realize 
that | was one of them.” 

Within a month, the church 
began to flourish. Quick began to 
offer more services and started a 
Sunday school program; the new 
congregation responded by refur- 
bishing the entire church. Ellis 
Chapel continues to thrive today, 
fifty years after his departure. “The 
success of that church is a testa- 
ment to the importance of pastors 





understanding the culture and his- 
tory of their congregation. Anything 
less will surely end in failure,” he 
insists. “You cannot serve people 
you do not love.” 
Quick eventually served twenty 
= years in North Carolina churches 


3 before his appointment in 1974 as 


= senior pastor at Metropolitan United 

Methodist, pictured above, a 2,200- 

= member multicultural, multiracial 

5 church in Detroit. During his twenty- 

~ five-year tenure there, Quick solidi- 
fied his reputation as one of the 
nation’s most respected pastors, 
scholars, and teachers of the 
Methodist faith. He retired as pastor 
emeritus in 1999 and returned to 
the divinity school, where he con- 
tinues to teach classes in leadership, 
administration, stewardship, and 
finance as part of the “Care of the 
Parish” curriculum. 

“Since many of the students are 
not currently student pastors, there 
must be a practical aspect to all of 
their academic and theological 
training,” he says. “| hope that my 
wide range of experiences and my 
classroom instruction can offer a 
guide to this next generation of 
leaders. If | can help these students 
build bridges into the parishes 
where they go to serve, then | will 
have made my contribution.” 

—Will Okun 


Okun Is a freelance writer living 
in Durham. 


Listen to Quick’s sermons: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Charles C. Bolton A.M. '86, Ph.D. 89 won 
the Willie D, Halsell Prize, the Mississippi 
Historical Society ward for the best article 
published in the Journal of Mississippi History The 
irticle, “William E Winter and the Politics of 
Racial Moderation in Mississippi,” appeared in 
the journal’s winter 2008 issue. He is a professor of 
hi tory it UNC-Greensboro 

Michael L. Parks '86 was elected to the board of 
directors of the American Academy of Orthopaedic 
Surgeons at the 2009 annual meeting. He special 


izes in the reconstruction of hip ind knees affected 
by arthritis. He is assistant attending orthopaedic 
surgeon at the Hospital for Special Surgery in 

New York and assistant professor of orthopaedic 
surgery at the Weill School of Medicine at Cornell 


University 


Edward Joseph Kelly IV ‘88 joined the Offic« 
of United Trademark and Patent Services as chief 
international operations officer, headquart« red in 


Pakistan 


Lahore, 


Kal Raustiala '88 is the author of Does the Con 
stitution Follow the Flag? (Oxford University Press), 
which focuses on how the legal limits of territorial 
soverelenty have diminished to ac commodate the 
expanding American empire and addresses how 
such limits ought to look in the wake of Iraq, Af 
ghanistan, and the “war on terror.” He is director of 
the Burkle Center for International Relations at 
the University of California-Los Angeles 


Peter J. Stavros ’88 was named director of legal 
ind commercial affairs for PharMerica Corp., a 
pharmaceutical services company. He lives with his 
wife in Louisville, Ky 


URBAN. ETVIN GAT 


www. LTheBrownstonesDurham.com 
Adjacent to Duke University and Downtown Durham 
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BIRTHS: Second child and girl to Robert L. 
Crigler '84 and Catherine Crigler on Jan. 28, 
2009. Named Walker Elizabeth... Twins, second 
ind third children and first sons to Stephanie 
Silver Rich ‘86, M.H.A. ’88 and David Rich 

on Dee. 30, 2008. Named Cameron Davis and 
Parker Moore...Fifth child and son to Jennifer 
Boutwell Patty '87 and Jimmy Patty on Dee. 1, 
2008. Named Jacob Kenneth Boutwell Patty 


1990s 


April 16-18 


John G.B. Myers '90 is the statehouse bureau 
chief for KQED, the NPR affiliate in San Francisco 
He is also the creator of California’s longest-run 
ning political reporter blog, KQED’s Capital Notes. 


Michael S. Popok J.1). 91 was named chair 
of the diversity audit committee of the Dade 
County (Fla.) Bar Association. He is serving a 
three-year term on the association’s board of 
directors and is chair of the litigation division at 
the law firm of Weiss Serota Helfman Pastoriza 
Cole & Boniske. 


Mary Elaine Hammond '92 was named partner 
in the law firm of Friedman Dumas & Springwater 
in San Francisco. She practices corporate bank- 


ruptcy law. 


T. Derrick Heggans '92 was named in Sports- 
Business Journal’s 2009 Forty Under 40 issue. The 
issue recognizes the most influential sports execu- 
tives under the age of 40. He was the general 
manager of AOL's Sports Channel and lives in 
Washington. 


SS a 


Doniel Jackson '93 M.D. '97 is vice president ¢ 
medical affairs and drug safety at Worldwide Clini. 
cal Trials in Philadelphia. 


Lonnie M. Player Jr. '93 has been named a Risin, 
Star in business litigation in North Carolina Super 
Lawyers 2009. He is a partner with the law firm of 
Hutchens, Senter & Britton in Fayetteville, N.C. 


Jinky Ang Rosselli 94 has been named manay 
ing director of the health-sector management pro- 
gram at Duke’s Fuqua School of Business. She pre- 
viously worked as deputy director of marketing at 
Talecris Biotherapeutics. 


Stacie Strong J.D. 94 published Research and 
Practice in International Commerce Arbitration: 
Sources and Strategies with Oxford University Press 
In addition to writing and teaching law at the 
University of Missouri law school in Columbia, 
she performs with her jazz band, Tappucino. 


Lisa Patterson Sumner J.D. 94 was nameda 
Rising Star in North Carolina Super Lawyers 2009 j 
the bankruptcy and creditor/debtor rights category 
She is a partner at Poyner Spruill in Raleigh. 


geunion April 16-18 


Katherine Blass Asaro "95 will begin law 
school at UNC-CH in the fall. She lives in Chape 
Hill with her husband and two children. 


Sharad “Bobby” Sharma 95, J.D. 98 has 
been named one of the 25 most influential South 
Asian executives in the media and entertainment 
industry by Korn/Ferry International, an executive 
management recruitment company. He was also 
recently nominated by the Association of Media & 
Entertainment Counsel for its 2008 Sports Couns 


FINES fF 





& Prudentiz 


York Simpson 
Underwood Fi 


the Year Award. He is vice president and general 
junsel of the NBA Development League. 


my E. Vieta ’95, J.D. 99 has been made a part- 
»r in the law firm Jones Day. She works in the 
ergers-and-acquisitions group in the firm’s New 
ork office. 


ouglas Seybert 96 has been named vice 
esident of marketing for Discovery Emerging 
etworks. He will oversee the Science Channel, 
vestigation Discovery, Military Channel, and 


ID Theater. 


cott C. Bader-Saye Ph.D. '97 is a professor of 
aristian ethics and moral theology at the Semi- 
iry of the Southwest in Austin, Texas. He previ- 
isly taught in the theology and religious-studies 
‘partment at the University of Scranton in 
‘nnsylvania. 


sffrey W. Craver ’97 has been promoted to 
nior vice president by Advantage Capital Part- 
‘rs, a venture capital partnership. 


atthew S. Holland A.M. ’98, Ph.D. ’01 was 
imed president of Utah Valley University, effec- 
ve July 1. He was previously an assistant professor 
political science at Brigham Young University. 


ebecca Gould Brogadir "99 received her 
hster’s in school administration from the Univer- 
y of Scranton in Pennsylvania last December. 

1e lives in Norwood, Mass., with her husband, 
sh, and their daughter. 


nne Dunton Lam 799 lives in Charlotte with 
‘r husband, Christopher Lam 798, and their 
lughter. She practices collaborative family law at 


bzier, Miller, Pollard & Murphy. 


tephanie E. Smallwood Ph.D. '99 received 
e Frederick Douglass Book Prize for Saltwater 
wery: A Middle Passage from Africa to American 
aspora. The $25,000 prize, awarded by Yale 
iversity’s Gilder Lehrman Center for the Study 
Slavery, Resistance, and Abolition, recognizes 
e year’s best new book on slavery or abolition. 




















ristine Haughey Weinberger ’99 finished 
t dermatology residency in June and will be mov- 
g to Pittsburgh for a yearlong fellowship at the 
erican College of Mohs Surgery. She graduated 
m Dartmouth Medical School in 2005. 


ARRIAGES: Daniel M. Sullivan ’95 to 
jita “Lisa” Bose on June 14, 2008. Residence: 
n Francisco...Jaime Levine ’99 to David 
ilman on Jan. 31, 2009. Residence: New York. 


RTHS: First child and daughter to Karin 
chnak Leubsdorf ’90 and Carl Leubsdorf on 
pt. 14, 2008. Named Carolyn Krehnak...First 
ild and daughter to John G.B. Myers ’90 and 
isti Myers on Jan. 12, 2008. Named Elena Neal 
ines... Third child and first daughter to David 
Glazer ’92 and Amy Glazer on Feb. 18, 2009. 
med Stephanie Leah... Third child and second 
ughter to Jennifer Tassa Bhojwani 
.E.95 and Navin C. Bhojwani on Feb. 4, 2009. 
med Ella Brynn...First child and son to 
mon P. Goode 95 and Danielle Goode on 
v. 27, 2008. Named Brady... Third child and son 
Polly Yeargan Hardie 95 and Noah Hardie 
Aug. 14, 2008. Named Gavin George...Second 
ild and first daughter to Robyn Osborne 
ris 95 and Bradley E. Paris B.S.E. 95 on 
ar. 29, 2008. Named Avery Elizabeth...First child 
dson to Erica Berg Gavin 96 and Douglas 
- Gavin on Mar. 11, 2009. Named Benjamin 
arles...First child and son to Jason Lindsey 
S.E-E. 96 and Karen Lindsey on June 3, 2008. 


MINI-PROFILE 


Marty Padgett ’91, 
changing automotive 
journalism 


utomakers in the 
United States are in 
deep trouble, and Marty 
Padgett knows it. 

As executive editor of the web- 
site TheCarConnection.com, a free- 
lance journalist for magazines like 
Details and Stuff, and the author of 
three books on the automotive 
industry, Padgett has felt the com- 
ing hardships for manufacturers 
over the past few years. With or 
without federal assistance, he fears 
that “there will just be a shattering 
change.” 

Padgett’s enthusiasm for auto- 
mobiles stretches back to his ado- 
lescence, when he and his buddies 
would sit around their neighbor- 
hood in the D.C. suburbs talking 
about dream cars. As an undergrad- 
uate, he knew that he wanted to 
pursue a career in journalism, and 
was able to join his interests during 
a series of summer internships at 
(ar and Driver. 

He had his share of challenges, 
as well. Padgett was ousted from 
his post as the editor of Jabber- 
wocky, a Satirical student magazine, 
following the publication of some 
controversial articles. A “trial by 
fire,” as Padgett described it, the 
incident gave him the strength he’s 
come to rely on as a journalist. “| 
learned that | had to be able to 
defend anything | write and also to 
be ready for the possibility it will 
draw extremely negative reac- 
tions... | realized that [if] | could 
live with what happened then, | 
could live with anything.” 

After graduating with honors in 
history, Padgett went to Michigan to 
work for Car and Driver, where he 
had been a summer intern. He 
honed his skills by reviewing count- 
less automobiles and enjoyed the 








HOW THE LITTLE TRUCK COMPANY HIT THE BIG TIME 
THANKS TO SADDAM, SCHWARZENEGGER, AND GM 


process and the perks immensely. 
After about five years, he decided 
that he wanted to learn more about 
the manufacturing process, and 
took a job in public relations with 
Mercedes. From there, he moved to 
his current home in Atlanta in 1997 
and began to do freelance work. 

In 2004, Padgett published his 
first book, Hummer; How a Little 
Truck Company Hit the Big Time, 
Thanks to Saddam, Schwarzeneg- 
ger, and GM. Nominated for the Ken 
Purdy Award, given by the Interna- 
tional Motor Press Association, the 
book earned Padgett numerous tel- 
evision and radio appearances as an 
industry expert. “The story of the 
Hummer brand,” he says, “closely 
parallels the strong political and 
economic themes that are playing 
out right now.” 

Since then, he has noted shake- 
ups not only with the auto industry 
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but also with the nature of automo- 
tive journalism itself. As energy 
issues take center stage, the kinds 
of things consumers look for in their 
relationships with automobiles are 
changing as well. Moving increas- 
ingly to what Padgett terms “serv- 
ice journalism,” his website will 
soon begin offering ways for pro- 
spective buyers to find the car that 
will fit them best, in addition to the 
more traditional profile and manu- 
facturer pieces. And, as for the com- 
manding power of the “Big Three” 
automakers, Padgett does not see 
much of a future. But as a journalist, 
he knows that regardless of future 
events, consumers will still need 
help in deciding what kinds of auto- 
mobiles to buy. 

“American cars were seen as 
unassailable, invincible. They were 
proof that we were the best coun- 
try, that we had the best designers 
and the best engineers.” But, 
according to Padgett, the penchant 
for producing cars excelling in 
roominess and comfort—as op- 
posed to an environmentally 
responsible agenda—has left 
American automakers moribund in 
a shaky economy. “Unfortunately, 

| think we're at the end of the myth 
of the American car.” 
—Aaron Kirschenfeld 


Visit Padgett’s blog 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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If you, your parents, or your 
grandparents graduated from Duke, 
we invite you to begin your marriage 

with a Duke Chapel wedding. 
Call (919) 684-8150 or visit 


www.chapel.duke.edu to learn more. 





Elizabeth Allardice 


(erane with real estate buyers and sellers 
in Durham, Chapel Hill, and Raleigh 
North Carolina: our team of experienced 
real estate professionals are well versed in a 
variety of home prices, floor plans, homes 
styles, and neighborhoods and can help you 


achieve your real estate goals. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 








Or call me at REMARK Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 
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Named Cameron Patrick... Twins, first children 
and daughters to John L. Seelke II '96 and 
Clare Seelke on Jan. 24, 2009. Named Anna Maria 
and Madeline Dunn...First child and daughter to 
Christian J. Bollinger 97 and Cara Snyder 
Bollinger '99 on May 30, 2008. Named Caitlin 
Christine...First child and daughter to David M. 
Frankel '97 and Shannon Strickland 
Frankel '00 on Dec. 11, 2008. Named Sydney 
Elizabeth...First child and daughter to Kerri 
Mock Hefner '97 and Chad Hefner on Jan. 30, 
2009. Named Rebekah Denise...First child and 
daughter to David L. Johnson Jr. '97 and 
Alexandra Pancoast Johnson "99 on Dec. 
26, 2008. Named Lily Main...First child and son to 
Joseph Joson B.S.E.'97 and Heather 
Carkuff Joson "98 on Mar. 1, 2009. Named 
Joshua Michael...First child and son to Alison 
Andrews Mills '97 and Jeffrey K. Mills B.S.E. 
97, Ph.D. ’02 on Feb. 24, 2009. Named Benjamin 
Fletcher...Second child and first daughter to 
Joseph A. Rotter Ill 97 and Grazia Zorub 
Rotter '98 on June 9, 2008. Named Giulia 
Carolina...First child and son to Victoria 
Windham Wind 797 and Martin L. Wind on 
Oct. 14, 2008. Named Martin Lawrence Wind 
III... Twins, first children and sons to Molly 
Pescador Green 98 and Jeffrey Warren 
Stuart Green 98 on Jan. 21, 2008. Named 
Henry Manuel and Andrew Joseph...First child 
and daughter to David L. Johnson Jr. 98 and 
Alexandra Pancoast Johnson '99 on Dec. 
26, 2008. Named Lily Maine...First child and son 
to Heather Carkuff Joson '98 and Joseph 
Joson B.S.E.'97 on Mar. 1, 2009. Named Joshua 
Michael...Second child and first son to Derek S. 
Kwan 98 and Clare Hurtgen Kwan 99 on 
Jan. 19, 2009. Named Tobias Peter...Second child 
and first daughter to Grazia Zorub Rotter '98 
and Joseph A. Rotter III 97 on June 9, 2008. 
Named Giulia Carolina... Twins, first children and 
daughters to Jennifer Hansen Ware ’98 and 
David C. Ware on Feb. 4, 2009. Named Charlotte 
Batten and Julia Maddox...First child and daughter 
to Cara Snyder Bollinger '99 and Christian 
J. Bollinger 97 on May 30, 2008. Named 
Caitlin Christine...First child and daughter to 
Rebecca Gould Brogadir '99 and Josh 
Brogadir on Jan. 19, 2009. Named Sophie Rachel... 
Second child and first son to Jessica Kozlov 
Davis '99 and Zachary R. Davis ’99 on Jan. 6, 
2009. Named Max Fenway...First child and daugh- 
ter to Alexandra Pancoast Johnson 99 and 
David L. Johnson Jr. ’97 on Dec. 26, 2008. 
Named Lily Maine...First child and daughter to 
Amy McDowell Kelley ’99 and Graham Kelley 
on March 16, 2009. Named Eira Clementine... 
Second child and first son to Clare Hurtgen 
Kwan 99 and Derek S. Kwan 98 on Jan. 19, 
2009. Named Tobias Peter. ..First child and daughter 
to Meredith Hickman Laginess 99 and Ryan 


7 


Laginess on Feb. 27, 2009. Named Charlotte Grace. 


2000s 
700. 10th Reunion April 16-18 


Kelly A. Greenwood ’01 is a consultant in the 
San Francisco office of the Bridgespan Group, a 
nonprofit strategy consulting firm. She also serves 
on the board of About-Face, which helps girls 
and women resist media messages harmful to their 
self-esteem. 


Abigail Hanni Kofman ’02 has joined Fisher & 
Phillips, a national labor- and employment-law 


firm, as an associate. She specializes in employmen 
litigation and is based in the firm’s Fort Lauderdale 
Fla., office. 


Shu Wen Ng '02 received her Ph.D. in health 
policy and management from UNC-CH, where sh 


is a research assistant professor at the Gillings 
School of Global Public Health. 


Mihai C. Mititelu 03 is finishing an internship 
at the University of Pittsburgh Medical Center 
and plans to begin an ophthalmology residency 

at North Shore-Long Island Jewish Health System 
in New York. 


705 | 5th Reunion April 16-18 


Nathan Carleton ’05 is spending a year teach- 
ing in Namibia with WorldTeach, a nonprofit 
organization based at Harvard University. He pre- 
viously worked as a White House press assistant in 
the George W. Bush administration. 


Tamecia M. Jordan M.B.A. ’05 has relocated 
from New York to Atlanta. As a project manager 
delivering business-technology solutions for IBM, 
she has received several IBM Thanks! team award 


Steve J. Smith ’05 is serving in Iraq with the 3r 
Brigade Combat Team, 82nd Airborne Division 
and assisted with the elections in Iraq. 


David J. Noonan '06 has been promoted to 
consultant at Mars and Co., a management con- 
sulting firm that specializes in business strategy. 


Marilyn M. Tycer ’08 has published Invisible 
Children: The Third Generation of Agent Orange 
Victims in Vietnam, which offers the perspectives 0 
45 children in the Lang Hoa Binh Peace Village 
affected by the chemical during the Vietnam War. 
Proceeds from the book will fund relief efforts. 


MARRIAGES: Kelly A. Greenwood 01 to 
Jules A. Maltz on July 12, 2008. Residence: San 
Francisco...Pamela M. Wells ’01 to John 
Douglas Reid ’01 on Oct. 18, 2008. Residence; 
Arlington, Va....Meredith B. Mabe ’02 to Crai 
M. Principe ’02 on June 14, 2008. Residence: 
Albany, N.Y....Christina A. Richardson 03 | 
Andrew E Spotts on Dec. 6, 2008. Residence: 
Washington...Courtney B. Weinstein '04 to 
Raphael A. Posner on March 10, 2007. Residence 
New York...Bina Vasantharam ’05 to Colin 
Middleton ’05 on Nov. 15, 2008. Residence: 
Sacramento, Calif....Brandon J. Goodwin 0) 
to Paige B. Sparkman '06 on March 14, 2009 
Residence: Philadelphia... John Korman ’06 to 
Jessica A. Zinck B.S.E. 08 on Dec. 28, 2008. 
Residence: Charleston, S.C. 


BIRTHS: Second child and son to Elizabeth 
McClure Chen 00 and Dennis Ray-Chuan 
Chen ’02 on Jan. 14, 2009. Named Isaac James.. 
First child and daughter to Shannon Strickla 
Frankel '00 and David M. Frankel 97 on De 
11, 2008. Named Sydney Elizabeth...Second chi 
and first son to Christopher R. Townsend 0 
and Amanda Ross Townsend ’01 on Feb. | 
2009. Named Derek Ross...Second child and 
daughter to Elizabeth Lucas Fricklas ‘01 a 
Ethan J. Fricklas B.S.E. ’01 on Feb. 9, 2009. 
Named Claire Natalie...First child and son to 
Andrea Bookman Short '01 and Adam D. 
Short on Nov. 2, 2008. Named Henry Ervin... 
Second child and first son to Amanda Ross 
Townsend ’01 and Christopher R. Townse 
’00 on Feb. 16, 2009. Named Derek Ross...Seco 
child and daughter born to Dennis Ray-Chua 
Chen ’02 and Elizabeth McClure Chen’ 
on Jan. 14, 2009. Named Isaac James... Twins, fir 
























\ildren and daughters to Danielle M. Squires 
2 and Stephen A. Silvera on Jan. 12, 2009. Named 
ameron Rose Silvera and Charlotte Marie 
lvera...First child and daughter to Bethany 
iles Colavincenzo ’03 and John Colavincenzo 
1 Aug. 9, 2008. Named Emma Charlotte... First 
\ild and son to David S. Alford M.B.A. ’05 

\d Tamecia M. Jordan M.B.A. ’05 on Sept. 

), 2008. Named David Sinclair Alford II. 


leaths 


*mengarde Wegener Hawkins 735 of Ashe- 
lle, N.C., on Nov. 28, 2008. She was a member of 
entral Methodist Church for 50 years, singing in 
e choir and playing piano for the children’s choir. 
ye is survived by two sons, two daughters, six 
andchildren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


velyn Board Dobbin 736 of Spruce Pine, 

\C., on Nov. 22, 2008. After postgraduate work in 
edical technology at Watts Hospital in Durham, 
e worked as a laboratory technician at Duval 
ospital and MedCenter in Jacksonville, Fla. She 
so worked for the Florida State Board of Health 
d for private physicians in Goldsboro, N.C. She 
survived by a son, a daughter, three grandchildren, 
id five great-grandchildren. 


‘ances Pearson Kendrick ’36 of Charlotte, 
1 Oct. 25, 2008. She was employed by the 

edical Research Library at Duke Hospital and by 
aarlotte Memorial Hospital (now Carolinas 
edical Center) when it opened in 1940. She was 
active leader in numerous civic organizations, 
cluding the American Red Cross, the Florence 
rittenden Home Board, the North Carolina State 
ental Society Auxiliary Board, and the Charlotte 
ental Auxiliary, of which she was a former presi- 
int. She is survived by a son, a daughter, a grand- 
‘ughter, two grandsons, and two great-grandsons. 


aymond D. Adams M.D. ’37 of Chestnut 

ill, Mass., on Oct. 18, 2008. He worked as chief 
{neurology at Massachusetts General Hospital for 
ore than two decades and was Bullard Professor of 
puropathology at Harvard Medical School. Along 
ith Maurice Victor, he coauthored the classic 
xtbook Adams and Victor’s Principles of Neurology, 
dely considered the most influential textbook in 
le history of neurology. Adams was a founder and 
st director of the Eunice Kennedy Shriver Center 
t Mental Retardation in Waltham, Mass. He is 
tvived by a son; three daughters, including Mary 
Adams Dudley 759; a stepdaughter; six grand- 
ughters; five grandsons; and 16 great-grandchildren. 


uth Michler Mitchell ’37 of Nazareth, Pa., on 
ug. 17, 2008. Active in her community, she was a 
ist board member of the local chapter of the 
merican Association of University Women, the 
inior League, and a family- counseling center, all 

| Bethlehem, Pa. She is survived by a daughter, a 
anddaughter, and a great-granddaughter. 





\izabeth Anne Sasscer Rumsey-Weston 
7 of Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., on Oct. 6, 

)08. She served on the board of the Oakland 
punty Social Services for 18 years—the last 12 as 
ait. She was the first woman to hold the position 
president of the Michigan County Social 

jtvices Association. She won the Spirit of Detroit 
eart of Gold Award in 1983 in recognition of her 
tvice to the community. She is survived by a son, 
daughter, and two grandchildren. 


/illiam J. Shockloss 38 of Harrisburg, Pa., on 
ov. 21, 2008. After serving in the Army during 
orld War II, he continued to serve in the Army 
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A very special place to live is now 
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Reserve for 20 years, attaining the rank of major. 
Over the course of a long career, he Was also in the 
Merchant Marine; worked for the Army Corps of 
Engineers in Stroudsburg, Pa.; served as chief legal 
officer for the Tocks Island Dam Project; worked for 
the VA; and practiced law in Forty Fort, Pa. He is 
survived by three daughters and five grandchildren. 


George S. Worthington ‘38 of Riverside, Calif., 
on Nov. 10, 2008. He worked at the Pentagon dur 
ing World War Il and continued working for the 
U.S. government in various capacities for three 
decades. He is survived by a daughter and two sons. 


Robert L. Hartlieb Sr. °39 of Portland, Maine, 
on Oct. 12, 2008. He served in the Army Air 
Corps during World War IL as a B-24 pilot. After a 
long career in accounting, he retired as a vice presi- 
dent of New York Life Insurance Co. He is survived 
by his wife, Gladys; a daughter; a son; nine grand- 
children; and two great-grandchildren. 


Wilks O. “Bill” Hiatt Jr. '40, M.D. '43 of 
Raleigh, on Oct. 28, 2008. He served in the Army 
Medical Corps from 1945 to 1947. After spending 
13 years in private pediatric practice in Florida, 
he returned to academic medicine as assistant pro- 
fessor of pediatrics at the University of Kansas 
Medical Center. He retired in 1981 as director of 
the North Carolina Crippled Children’s Program. 
He served variously as a prison ministry volunteer 
and member of the Community Resource Council 
at Wake Correctional Center for 20 years. He is 
survived by a son, a daughter, four grandchildren, 
and several great-grandchildren. 


Bruce E. Meserve A.M.’41, Ph.D. ’47 of Fairfax, 
Vt., on Nov. 14, 2008. He served in the Army in 
Europe and, later, as a conscientious objector in 
Civilian Public Service. He taught mathematics for 
eight years at the University of Illinois, for 10 years 
at Montclair State College, and for 19 years at the 
University of Vermont. He was author or coauthor 
of 38 mathematics textbooks for students in grades 
seven through graduate school, and served on 
numerous local, state, and national committees to 
support professional education organizations. He 
was president of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. In retirement, he served 15 years 
as an AARP tax aide and as a mathematics teacher 
in AOLs “Ask A Teacher” program. He is survived 
by two sons, a daughter, a stepdaughter, a sister, a 
brother, and four grandchildren. 


Elizabeth A. Osborne 741 of Jacksonville, Fla., 
on Oct. 28, 2008. She taught in Duval County 
Public Schools in Florida and at the American 
Elementary School in Germany. She was also a 
teacher and head of the lower school at St. Johns 
Country Day School in Orange Park, Fla. She is 
survived by her sister, Sally Osborne Talcott °42. 


Robert E. Perry (né Perinivich) B.S.C_E. ’41 
of Silver Spring, Md., on Nov. 14, 2008. He served 
with the Army Air Corps in Europe during World 
War II, rising to the rank of major, and was award- 
ed the Bronze Star. In 1960, he founded Perry Steel 
Sales, where he worked until his retirement in 
2004. He was also the founder and president of 
Emergency Homes, a supporter of affordable hous- 
ing for the poor in Montgomery County, Md. He is 
survived by three sons, a daughter, 14 grandchil- 
dren, and six great-grandchildren. 


Richard L. Stephens 741 of Wilmington, Del., 
on Novy. 1, 2008. He retired as a project manager at 
DuPont. He is survived by a daughter. 


Donald J. Cregg Sr. 42, LL.B. ’48 of Andover, 
Mass., on Nov. 11, 2008. He served in the Navy 
during World War II and practiced law with his 
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father and one of his two sons at Cregg and Cregg 
in Lawrence, Mass. He is survived by his sons, a 
brother, a sister, and three grandchildren. 


Edwin M. Barton '43 of San Antonio, on Oct. 23, 
2008. He served as a chaplain in the Navy during 
the Korean War, stationed in China. He spent most 
of his career as student-activities director at Colum- 
bia College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York. 
Upon retiring, he became pastor of several Metho- 
dist churches. He also wrote the book Physicians to 
the Mayas. He is survived by his wife, Rae Beth; 
three daughters; a son; and seven grandchildren. 


Ethel Farrior Browder R.N. '44 of 
Rockingham, N.C., on Oct. 1, 2008. She worked at 
Duke Hospital, receiving a meritorious service cita- 
tion from the Public Health Service in recognition 
of her training members of the Cadet Nurse Corps 
during World War II. She worked for the state of 
North Carolina, served on the board of social serv- 
ices for Richmond County (N.C.), and worked as 

a mobile nurse for the Richmond County Health 
Department. She later worked as a home-service 
resource consultant for United Cerebral Palsy. She 
is survived by three sons, three sisters, two brothers, 
two granddaughters, and four grandsons. 


S. Paul Eckstrom 44 of Naples, Fla., on Oct. 
14, 2008. He served with the Marine Corps in the 
Pacific theater during World War II and had a 37- 
year career as advertising sales director for U.S. 
News & World Report. He is survived by his wife, 
Betty; two daughters; a son; two sisters; and four 
grandchildren. 


Janice Crowder Mast R.N. ’44 of Fort Myers, 
Fla., on July 30, 2008. 


John E. Seward °44 of Johnson City, Tenn., on 
Novy. 22, 2008. While serving in the Army during 
World War II, he was captured in France and 
imprisoned in a POW camp. He returned to Duke 
after the war and, after graduating, joined his wife’s 
family business, Paty Lumber Co., eventually rising 
to senior vice president. He served as chair of 
Project of Hope, creating the Steve Seward Cancer 
Treatment Center at Johnson City Medical Center 
in memory of his son. He is survived by his wife, 
Matilda Paty Seward ’47; a daughter; two sons; 
seven grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Rebekah Taylor Sueur B.S.N. ’44 of Mount 
Dora, Fla., on Nov. 5, 2008. She traveled the world 
with her husband, who was in the Navy, before 
moving to Merritt Island, Fla., in 1985 and then to 
Mount Dora in 1998. She is survived by a daughter, 
ason, a brother, a sister, a grandson, a granddaugh- 
ter, and two great-grandchildren. 


John R. Blake 45, M.D. ’50 of Auburn, Calif., 
on Noy. 30, 2008. After earning his M.D., he 
joined the Maritime Service and Merchant 
Marines as a purser-pharmacist’s mate. He worked 
at Case Western Reserve University before joining 
the Air Force as a captain. In 1955, he became 
assistant resident physician at Harvard Medical 
School. In 1957, he completed his fellowship in 
medicine and became a resident physician. He 
then started a private practice in Sacramento, 
Calif., where he worked until his retirement. He is 
survived by his wife, Wanda; two sons; two daugh- 
ters; two stepsons; two sisters; six grandchildren; 
and three step-grandchildren. 


F. Wilson Chockley Jr. ’45 of Naples, Fla., on 
Oct. 29, 2008. While serving with the Army in 
World War II, he was captured in Belgium by the 
Germans and imprisoned in a POW camp for six 
months, until he managed to escape. He was 
awarded a Purple Heart in 1945. After he was hon- 


orably discharged, he completed his undergraduat 
studies at the Wharton School of Business at the 
University of Pennsylvania and received his law 
degree from Case Western Reserve University. He 
practiced law for more than 40 years, specializing 
in civil litigation and labor law. He is survived by 
his wife, Jean; a son; three daughters, including 
Nancy Chockley Seelbach '69 and 
Lizabeth Chockley Dee B.S.N. ’72; four 
stepchildren; four grandchildren; 10 step-grand- 
children; two great-grandchildren; and five step 
great-grandchildren. 


Clifford Justin Craft III '45 of Los Angeles, o) 
Oct. 27, 2007. He served in the Marine Corps dur 
ing World War I] and, later, in the Marine Corps 

Reserve, achieving the rank of first lieutenant. He 
earned an M.S.E. from the University of Michigar 
an M.B.A. from the University of Pennsylvania's 

Wharton School of Business, and both an M.S. ar 
Ph.D. from the University of Southern California 
(USC). He was a professor of accounting at USC. 
He is survived by his wife, Carolyn; five daughters 
a son; two brothers; a sister; and 16 grandchildren 


J. Leo Levy Jr. B.S.M.E. ’45 of Baltimore, on 
Oct. 31, 2008. He served in the Navy during Wor! 
War II and was stationed in the Pacific. He worke 
in his family’s business, J. Leo Levy, a paper-prod- 
ucts manufacturer, before becoming vice president 
of the Monumental Paper Co. He is survived by h 
wife, Rachel; three daughters; a sister; and eight 
grandchildren. 


Alberto De Cordova HS ’46 of Miami, on Jar 
12, 2008. He came to Duke after earning his B.S. 
and M.D. in Cuba. He is survived by four daughters 


Thomas S. Dlugos ’46 of Hickory, N.C., on 
March 26, 2008. At Duke, he participated in the | 
Navy V-12 program. He retired from the Marine — 
Corps as a major. 


William B. Macbeth 746 of Easton, Md., on | 
June 29, 2007. He was a member of the Navy V- 
program at Duke. He is survived by a son anda 
daughter. 


Thomas F. Ferdinand B.S.C.E. ’47 of 
Ridgefield, Conn., on March 21, 2008. He was a 
member of the Navy V-12 program at Duke. 


Sidney Curt Hardigree ’47 of Athens, Ga., ¢ 
Feb. 22, 2007. He retired as executive vice presi- 
dent of First of Georgia Insurance Co. He is sur- 
vived by a son, a brother, a sister, four grandchil 
dren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Gameel Byron “G.B.” Hodge HS 747 of 
Spartanburg, S.C., on Feb. 23, 2009. He trained i 
surgery at Duke Medical Center, serving as chief 
resident and instructor in surgery. In 1948, he 
returned to his native Spartanburg, where he pra 
ticed surgery for more than 50 years. He was also 
chair emeritus of the Spartanburg County Com- 
mission for Higher Education, which he led from 
its inception for over 28 years. He is survived by 
wife, Katie Adams Hodge B.S.N. '43; two 
sons, John Adams Hodge 77 and G. Byro 
Hodge Jr. M.D. ’78; a daughter, Susan A. Hod 
M.B.A. ’83; four grandchildren, including John 
A. Hodge II 12; and three great-grandchildr 


Frank E. Inman Sr. M.Ed. ’47 of St. Simons 
Island, Ga., on Nov. 3, 2008. A veteran of the 
Marine Corps, he was an assistant football coac 
at the University of Georgia and athletics direct 
of Glynn County, Ga., schools for seven years. 
He was also the cofounder of High Harbour C: 
for Girls on Lake Burton, Ga. He is survived by 
daughter, a son, and three grandchildren. 



















jack Rayburn HS 47 of Owensboro, Ky., on 
ov. 2, 2008. He was a graduate of Vanderbilt 
niversity and the University of Louisville medical 
hool and served in Germany as a major in the 


my from 1954 to 1956. 


inn Harrell Saturday °47 of Fairhope, Ala., on 
»pt. 6, 2008. She was a member of Kappa Gamma 
rority and graduated from Duke with a major in 
ytany. She is survived by three daughters, two sons, 
grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


ames M. Dunphy 748 of Westerville, Ohio, on 
oy. 9, 2008. He was a graduate of Capital 
niversity Law School and had careers in account- 
g, insurance, and law. He is survived by his wife, 
nice; three daughters; a son; eight grandchildren; 
ad three great-grandchildren. 


tanley S. Stefanski B.S.M.E. ’48 of Lancaster, 
y., on Oct. 27, 2008. He served as a naval avia- 

bn cadet in World War II. He worked at RCA for 
) years, rising to vice president of the division 

at manufactured color TV tubes. He is survived 
two daughters, three sons, a brother, a sister, 10 
andchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Ibert M. Attyah HS 749 of Los Angeles, 

4 Oct. 24, 2008. He received his M.D. degree 
bm the University of Georgia and, during World 
Jar II, served as a captain in the Army Medical 
orps. He practiced cardiology for 47 years on the 
aff of St. Francis Medical Center in Lynwood, 
alif., serving as the center’s medical director for 
veral years. He is survived by two sons, a daugh- 
it, and a sister. 


dwin E. Boone Jr. LL.B. ’49 of Frisco, N.C., 
1 Oct. 23, 2008. He graduated with a B.S. from 

INNC-CH and served in the Marine Corps during 
| 
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World War II, stationed in the Pacific. For 56 
years, he practiced law in Greensboro. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Elizabeth; a son; three grand- 
daughters; anda preat-pranddaughter. 


Theodore R. Dudley °49 of Clearwater, Fla., on 


Dec. 7, 2008. He graduated Phi Beta Kappa with a 
major in economics. 


Forest “Jim” Funk Jr. HS 749 of Atlanta, on 
Dec. 6, 2008. He opened a private practice in 
Atlanta in 1952 and cofounded the Peachtree 
Orthopedic Clinic in 1960. He worked as the team 
doctor for the Atlanta Braves, the Falcons, and the 
Hawks. As a volunteer, he performed surgeries dur- 
ing annual mission trips to India, Congo, and Haiti 
during his 50-year career. At age 63, he was a mem- 
ber of the first American Mount Everest expedition 
team to approach the summit through China. He is 
survived by his wife, Florrie; three daughters; eight 
grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Harry B. O’Rear HS 749 of Waynesville, N.C 
on Oct. 30, 2008. He served as a medical officer in 
the Army, spending two years in the Philippines. 
Upon his return, he joined the faculty of the 
Medical College of Georgia in 1950 and went on to 
become professor of pediatrics, dean of the school 
of medicine, and the college’s president. He then 
became vice chancellor of health affairs for the 
University of Georgia system, a position he held 
until his retirement in 1985. He is survived by his 
wife, Charlotte; a daughter; a son; three grandsons; 
a granddaughter; two great-grandsons; and two 
great-granddaughters. 


W. Warren Cole Jr. J.D. ’50 of Daytona Beach, 
Fla., on Nov. 1, 2008. He was a Navy veteran and 
was a founding member of Cobb Cole law firm in 
Daytona Beach in 1950. He is survived by his wife, 


Rose Mary; two sons; three daughters; a brother; 
and five grandchildren. 


Clyde R. Farquhar ’50 of Hemet, Calif., on 
Oct. 29, 2008. He received his master’s degree in 
geological engineering from South Carolina State 
University before going overseas to work for 
Aramco Oil, now known as Saudi Aramco. He 
served in the Army Air Corps during World War II 
and in the Air Force, for a combined 22 years of 
service. He was also employed by Dean Witter for 


more than 20 years. He is survived by his wife, Lois; 


two daughters; a son; and six grandchildren. 


David J. Middleton Jr. ’50 of Gloucester, N.C., 


on Nov. 12, 2008. After serving as director of con- 


tinuing education at Appalachian State University, 


he went on to serve as dean of continuing educa- 
tion at East Carolina University from 1962 to 
1980. He is survived by a daughter, a son, and five 
granddaughters. 


Harry C. Walker LL.B. ’50 of Columbia, S.C., 
on Oct. 29, 2008. A World War II veteran of 

the Army Air Corps, he was legal assistant to 
South Carolina Gov. Ernest “Fritz” Hollings from 
1958 until 1962, a position that included oversee- 
ing the integration of Clemson University. He 
continued his public service as a city judge for 
Greenville and then for the town of City View, 
S.C., all while maintaining an active private 
practice. He is survived by two sons, H. Clayton 
Walker Jr. ’78 and Michael C. Walker 
M.Div. ’87; a daughter; 14 grandchildren; and a 
great-granddaughter. 


Kalliope Dackis Christakos °51 of Cary, 
N.C., on Dec. 15, 2008. She was a social worker 
with the Lincoln County (N.C.) welfare depart- 
ment and for an orphanage in Charleston, S.C. 
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She later became an elementary-school teacher 
She is survived by her husband, Arthur C. 
Christakos ‘51; two daughters, including Lia 
Christakos Grion '88; two sons, including 
Chris N. Christakos ‘86; a brother, William 
C. Dackis B.S.M.E. '44; a sister; two nieces, 
Michelle K. Dackis ‘06 and Melissa N. 
Dackis '08; and seven grandchildren. 


Dorothy Golden Davidson '51 of Bethesda, 
Md., on March 1, 2008. After graduation, she 
worked for the CIA for two years. She was active in 
the Democratic Party beginning in the 1960s and 
was named Montgomery County (Md.) Demoerat 
of the Year in 2002 and 2005. She also co-owned 
Paramount Travel, a travel agency in Bethesda, 
serving as president until her retirement in 2004. 
She is survived by her husband, David; two chil- 
dren; two stepchildren; and seven grandchildren. 


Lucile Noell Dula M.Ed. °51 of Hillsborough, 
N.C., on Nov. 23, 2008. She taught English, histo- 
ry, and speech for 36 years. An avid writer, she was 
named Poet Laureate Emerita of Hillsborough and, 
in 2000, received the Engstrom Award for 
Meritorious Service from the Hillsborough 
Historical Society. She is survived by two sons. 


Grace “Happy” Parker Lowden ’52 of 
Wilmington, N.C., on Nov. 11, 2008. She worked 
as a teacher in both the New Jersey and 
Connecticut school systems and was active in poli- 
tics in Chatham Township, N.J. She is survived by 
her husband, William; two daughters, including 
Cynthia G. Lowden '80; and a sister. 


Peter B. Scuderi LL.B. 52 of Philadelphia, on 
Noy. 13, 2008. He had a private law practice in 
Center City for more than 20 years before begin- 
ning a 34-year career as a U.S. magistrate. He is 
survived by two sons, three sisters, and five grand- 
children. 


C. Fred Clark Jr. 53 of Durham, on Dec. 7, 
2008. After serving two years in the Air Force, he 
established a general dentistry practice in Durham, 
where he worked until his retirement in 1996. He 
is survived by his wife, Anne; two sons; three 
granddaughters; and two grandsons. 


Patricia Parham Coughlin °53 of Stowe, Vt., 
on Noy. 17, 2008. She worked as a buyer for Lord 
& Taylor Co. in New York. She is survived by her 
husband, Gordon; three sons; two grandsons; and 
two granddaughters. 


Virginia Jenkins Riley A.M. ’53 of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, on Nov. 17, 2008. From 1953 to 
1994, she worked for the National Security 
Agency, serving as the first female president of 
three of the agency’s organizations: the Crypto- 
Mathematics Institute, the Computer and 
Information Science Institute, and the Human 
Resource Management Association, which she 
helped found. She served as a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Crypto-Mathematics Institute and 
KRYPTOS. She is survived by her husband, 
Robert; a stepdaughter; a stepson; eight step-grand- 
children; and five step-great-grandchildren. 


Kenneth B. Compton ’54 of Lewisville, N.C., 
on Nov. 5, 2008. He served in the Army during 
World War II and was stationed in Germany. After 
almost 20 years working for several different banks, 
he started Kenneth B. Compton and Associates, a 
real-estate appraisal group, where he worked until 
his retirement in 1998. He is survived by his wife, 
Johnsie; a son; three stepdaughters; a brother; a sis- 
ter; and four grandchildren. 


William Hix Cherry Jr. B.S.E. ’57 of Prescott, 
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Ariz., on Nov. 25, 2008. He worked for Western 
Eleetric Manufacturing Co., later known as Bell 
Labs. Survivors include his sister, Pamela 
Cherry Lee '52. 


Donald S. Shannon '57 of Lexington, Ky., on 
Nov. 19, 2008. He was a professor of finance at the 
University of Kentucky, helping to design the doc- 
toral program in finance before he became profes- 
sor at DePaul University in Chicago. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Ellen; two daughters; a son; his 
mother; and a granddaughter. 


Lawrence J. Amoroso ’58 of Williamsburg, 
Va., on Dec. 21, 2008. He served in the Army for 
two years before working for Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co., later known as CIGNA Corp. 
and Lincoln Financial Services. While at CIGNA, 
he graduated from the Amos Tuck Executive 
Management Program at Dartmouth College. He 
became regional chief executive officer at Lincoln 
Financial Services, a position he held for 38 years 
until his retirement in 1998. He is survived by his 
wife, Faith; four daughters; a stepson; and six 
grandchildren. 


Thomas E. Russell 58 of Newark, Del., on 
Nov. 25, 2008. While at Duke he was in ROTC 
and a member of Phi Kappa Psi fraternity. He was 
assistant vice president at Mid-Atlantic Bank. 
He is survived by his wife, Barbara, and a son. 


Charles E. Goodin B.D. '59 of Johnstown, 
Pa., on Nov. 8, 2008. He was ordained into the 
United Methodist Church in 1957 and was 
appointed as the associate minister of the Franklin 
Street United Methodist Church in Johnstown 
in 1959. He went on to serve several churches in 
Pennsylvania until retirement. He is survived by 
his wife, Alcinda; four daughters; a sister; and 
five grandchildren. 


Merrill Maguire Skaggs A.M. ’60, Ph.D. ’66 
of Madison, N.J., on Nov. 3, 2008. The Donald R. 
and Winifred B. Baldwin Professor of humanities 
at Drew University, she taught American literature 
for more than 40 years and served as the dean of 
the Drew Graduate School from 1986 to 1992. She 
is survived by a daughter, a son, a brother, a sister, 
and two grandchildren. 


William A. Lane M.Div. ’61 of Macon, Ga., on 
Nov. 30, 2008. He served in the Army Intelligence 
Corps during World War II. After earning a mas- 
ter’s from Princeton University, he received a 
Fulbright Fellowship to study at London University 
College. He taught at many colleges, including 
Princeton, Hartford College, and Mercer 
University. He is survived by his wife, Eleanor; a 
daughter; a son; and a granddaughter. 


Claude T. Moorman II 61, M.D. ’66 of 
Plymouth, N.C., on April 28, 2009. While at 
Duke, he lettered in football for three years, and 
led the team to the 1960 ACC Championship and 
a 7-6 win over Arkansas in the Cotton Bowl. He 
was selected first team All-America and first team 
AILACC. After earning his M.D., he served with 
the American Medical Association/U.S. Infantry 
Division team in Vietnam. In 1979, he completed 
law school, serving with the Army’s legal-medicine 
department at the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology. He retired from the Army Reserve as a 
colonel, having formed and directed anaesthesia 
groups in Virginia and Florida. He was named to 
Duke’s Sports Hall of Fame and honored as a mem- 
ber of the 2008 ACC Football Championship 
Legends Class and as one of Florida’s all-time top 
100 football players. He is survived by three sons, 
including Claude T. Moorman III ’83 and 


Thomas O. Moorman '88; a daughter-in-law, 
Debra Holland Moorman ’89; nine grandson 
and three granddaughters. 


Annie L. Thompson A.M. ’61 of New Orlean: 
on Novy. 1, 2008. She worked as a Spanish profess 
at the University of Mississippi, Auburn 
University, and Delgado College, from which she 
retired in 2000. She is survived by a sister. 


Howard K. Thompson Jr. HS ’61 of East 
Greenbush, N.Y., on Nov. 8, 2007. He was an assc 
ciate professor of medicine at Duke and a professo 
of medicine at Baylor College of Medicine and 
Albany Medical College. From 1983 until 1994, | 
was an internist with Kaiser Permanente in Dallas 
He is survived by two daughters and a son. 


Jacob E. Adams M.Ed. ’63 of Rock Hill, S.C, 
on Oct. 27, 2008. He served in the Navy during 
World War II. He was supervisor of music at 
Winthrop Training School and methods teacher j 
the department of music, later acting as principal 
of the training school and director of student 
teaching at Winthrop College. He went on to ser 
as an elementary-school principal in several town 
in Maryland from 1967 to 1984. He is survived by 
his wife, Ann; two sons; two daughters; four sister 
10 grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Susan Hinman Goodner ’64 of Philadelphia, 
on Dec. 15, 2008. At Duke, she was a member of 
Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority. She was a guidane 
counselor in the Abingdon School District in 
Illinois. She is survived by her husband, David b 
Goodner 64, M.D. ’68; a son, Blake B. 
Goodner 196; a daughter; a brother; a sister; and 
two grandchildren. 


H. Robert Weidman Jr. ’64 of Richmond, 
Va., on Oct. 16, 2008. He lettered on the football 
team during his time at Duke. He is survived byh 
wife, Dede; two daughters; his mother; a brother; 
and a sister. 


Judith Rodrigues Dibbs ’65 of Tampa, Fla., 
on Dec. 12, 2008. She retired from Cellular One 
Chicago as director of human resources and train 
ing. In 2006, she received the American Cancer | 
Society’s Courage Award in recognition of her 
determination and positive attitude of hope. She, 
survived by her husband, David; two sons, includ] 
ing Scott W. Dibbs ’91; her mother; a sister; al 
brother; and four grandchildren. 


Douglas S. Harlan A.M. ’65 of San Antonio, 
on Nov. 7, 2008. He received a B.A. from Rice 
University, and a law degree and Ph.D. in politi 
science from the University of Texas-Austin. 
He was the owner of the law firm of Harlan & 
Associates and was on the board of directors for 
the Character Education Institute and World 
Affairs Council of San Antonio. 


Sandra Hall Ladd ’65 of Durham, on Nov. 2 
2008. During summers while in high school, she 
worked in the Treasury Department. A lifelong 
environmentalist, she was a founding member o 
SunShares, a citywide recycling organization in 
Durham. She is survived by a daughter, three 
grandsons, and a granddaughter. 


Robert J. Lifton ’65 of Wilmette, IIl., on Dee. 
2008. He received a law degree from the Unive 
of Michigan and practiced law in Chicago until 
retirement. He is survived by his wife, Kathy. 


Richard W. Rhoades Ph.D. '65 of Blacksbu 
Va., on July 10, 2007. He retired as an adjunct 
instructor in biology at Dutchess Community 
College in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. He is survived by 
daughter and a son. 
















(Ibert L. Rutman Ph.D. ’65 of Edwardsville, 

., Dec. 16, 2008. He served in the Air Force from 
56 to 1959 asa first lieutenant and then as a cap- 
in in the Reserve. After working as an assistant 
jpfessor of economics at West Virginia University- 
jorgantown for two years, he joined the business 
vision faculty at Southern IIlinois University- 

| wardsville in 1969. Before his retirement in 

99, he was also an assistant professor of econom- 
i at the University of Arizona- Tucson, a research 
{low at Rhodes University in South Africa, and 

/ instructor at Duke. He is survived by a son and 
{ur grandchildren. 


uzanne H. Manges M.R.E. ’66 of Denver, on 
(ct. 16, 2008. She was a freelance translator. 


nneth D. Hall Ed.D. ’67 of Brick, N.J., on 

by. 5, 2008. A Navy veteran, he was a teacher, 
‘ach, and principal in five school districts 
iroughout North Carolina, and from 1971 until 

js retirement in 1995, he served as regional super- 
itendent of schools in New Jersey. Upon retire- 
pnt, he went to Cairo, Egypt, where he served as 
cector of the Futures American School. He is 
<vived by four children, a brother, a sister, six 
andchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


snold M. Kwart M.D. ’68 of Chevy Chase, 

]d., on Nov. 4, 2008. From 1974 until 1977, he 
gved in the Army as chief of urology at hospitals 

i both Korea and Colorado. In 1980, he began a 
vate practice and became professor of urology at 
(-orge Washington University and associate clini- 
i professor of urology and urologic oncology at 
Gorgetown University. He is survived by his wife, 
Athy, and two sisters. 


bin M. Carter A.M. ’69, Ph.D. 74 of 
lumbia, S.C., on Nov. 1, 2008. He served in the 
‘my during the Vietnam War. He spent most of 
5 career as a computer systems analyst and pro- 
ammer. In 1993, the University of South 

fee Press published his book, Finding Birds in 
uth Carolina. He is survived by his wife, Caroline; 
o sisters; and a brother. 


ames H. Lemly Jr. ’70 of Rehoboth Beach, 
el, on Nov. 5, 2008. He served in the Army for 
ree years before earning his master’s in public 
countancy from Georgia State University in 
75. He went on to become a certified public 
‘countant and, in 1989, joined the Federal 
nergency Management Agency, from which he 
tired in 2006 as the senior systems accountant 
‘d the principal adviser on financial management 
tems. He is survived by his partner, Thomas E. 
lown, and a sister. 


lbbert L. Branch B.H.S. 77 of Columbus, 

(hio, on Noy. 12, 2008. He was a graduate of Swift 
lemorial College, Southwest Virginia Community 
Ollege, and Emory and Henry College. He is sur- 
ved by his wife, Chris; three daughters; a son; two 
‘ters; a brother; and seven grandchildren. 





lofessor Emeritus Anderson 
Ige Anderson M.D. ’64 died on Nov. 8, 2008, in 
jirham at the age of 66. 
He received his B.A. from the University of 
lifornia-Berkeley. After completing his medical 
res he served in the Army for three years dur- 
the Vietnam War. He completed his pediatric 
idency at Children’s Hospital in Los Angeles, 
ten returned to Duke Medical Center in 1970, 
nere he specialized in pediatric cardiology and 
II biology. In his 40-year career at Duke, he rose 
\|professor of pediatrics and vice chair for pedi- 
dic research. In 2008, he was named Beverly 
lbrgan Professor of pediatric cardiology. 
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He is survived by his wife, Nadia; a daughter; a 
son; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Professor Emeritus King 
Lowell R. King of Albuquerque, N.M, died on Nov. 3, 
2008, at the age of 76. He became Duke’s first full- 
time pediatric urologist in 1981 and was often referred 
to as the “father of American pediatric urology.” 
He attended the Johns Hopkins University, fin- 
ishing in three years, then attended its medical 
school, completing a residency in urology. He 
moved to Chicago, taking a position at Children’s 
Memorial Hospital as the first full-time pediatric 
urologist in the U.S. 
In 1974, he was named surgeon in chief, a posi- 


Classifieds 
FOR RENT 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish 
Steps, Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas5@comcast.net. 


Paris, SW France, Provence: 
Comfortable apartments, homes, chateaux. 
FHR @earthlink.net; (503) 219-9190; 


www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


Edisto Island, S.C.: Fantastic beachfront 
house sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. 
Near Charleston. (202) 338-3877 for informa- 


tion, pictures. 


France: Provengal Farmhouse. Stunning ances- 
tral home. Magnificent mountain views. 

Fields of lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, 
gardens, pool. Modern kitchen and baths. 
(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. 
Antiques. Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. 
(609) 683-3813. jetas5@comceast.net. 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comeast.net. 


Paris: Marais: Luxury rental in center of Paris. 
Close proximity Picasso Museum, Centre 
Pompidou and other historical sites as well as 
gourmet shops of Rue de Bretagne. See owner’s 
website at www.parischapon.com. 


Kiawah-Beautiful 5 bedroom home, across 
street from beach, on lagoon, great wildlife 
views. 4 decks, elevator, wireless internet, 

4 TV's, bikes, more. $5000/week, negotiable. 
tomrainey@criticalmed.com or (301) 802-3288. 


Durham: Coming back to Duke? Why stay in 

a hotel? Try Duke Tower Hotel & Condomin- 
iums, only three blocks from East Campus on 
Trinity Avenue. Fully-furnished and completely 
equipped. Pool, gardens, cable TV/HBO, 

WiFi, bicycle rental. Now serving breakfast 

in the Historic Tower Cafe. THE place for 
Duke alumni and guests. Free 24-hour shuttle 
to East Campus, Duke Medical Center and West 
Campus. Nightly rentals from $80. All major 
credit cards accepted. www.DukeTower.com. 


General Manager: Lee Richardson, T ’76. 


DUKE MAGAZINE 


tion he held until 1981, when he came to Duke. 
After retiring from Duke, he moved to Albuquer- 
que to join the urology faculty at the University of 
New Mexico medical school. 

In 1993, he became the eighth physician to win 
the Pediatric Urology Medal, the most prestigious 
honor in the field. In 1996, he won a certificate of 
achievement from the American Urological Asso- 
ciation. In 2002, he was awarded the Ferdinand C. 
Valentine Award by the New York Academy of 
Medicine Section on Urology. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary Elizabeth 
King A.M. ’88; a son; a daughter; and two 
grandchildren. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 
FOR SALE 


Lake Gaston, NC/VA: between I-85 and L-95. 
Limited 2009 offering: two of six multi-acre 
lakeside properties at introductory incentive 
price; naturally preserved, peaceful environ- 
ment. Elevated building sites, great views, priva- 
cy, sheltered waterfront. 252-578-2628 / 


www.RoanokeReserve.com 


CT waterfront-Guilford 3.68 acres. Estate set- 
ting with over 430 ft frontage on sheltered har- 
bor with 180 degree water views of the Thimble 
Islands and Long Island Sound. 100 ft concrete 
pier for deep water boat. Rolling lawn to golf 
green with sand traps. Privacy is yours in this 
circa 1996, 5,200SF home with 4 BRs, 3.5 
baths.75 miles NYC. Offered at $6,250,000. 
(203) 453-2351. ralphspin@comcast.net. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 








Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee 
applies to special typeface treatment (bold, 
larger font size, etc.) or adding an electronically 
submitted logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed 

or typed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) and issues 
in which ad should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, 
NC 27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, 
and American Express. No orders taken over the 
phone, except by fax. Be sure to include credit- 
card number, expiration date, name, address, 
and phone. Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: 
November 1, mails in mid-January; March- 
April issue: January 3, mails in mid-March; 
May-June issue: March 3, mails in mid-May; 
July-August issue, May 1, mails in mid-July; 
September-October issue: July 1, mails in mid- 
September; November December issue, 
September 1, mails in mid-November. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


Recipe for Disaster 


arly in the coverage of the out- 
break of HIN1, news sources re- 
ported on an alleged “Patient Zero 
of the Swine Flu Outbreak,” a 
smiling and playful boy from Mexico 
(four or five years old, depending on the 
source), who had mysteriously tested posi- 
tive for the virus. The articles reported 
that he was—or may have been (again, 
depending on the source)—the first re- 
corded case of the virus and that he might 
therefore shed light on its origins. Sub- 
sequent evidence did not support the 
claim, but the use of the term “Patient 
Zero” is a troubling feature of the cover- 
age of outbreaks in the American media. 

Journalist Randy Shilts first put the 
term “Patient Zero” into public circula- 
tion in his 1987 account of the early years 
of the HIV pandemic, And the Band 
Played On. “Patient Zero” was the name 
he gave to Gaetan Dugas, the male flight 
attendant whom he misleadingly placed 
at the center of the AIDS epidemic in 
North America. 

“Patient 0” is the term epidemiologists 
use to designate the index case of an epi- 
demiological study. In this case, the flight 
attendant became the starting point from 
which researchers at the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control tracked sexual contacts among 
men suffering from the syndrome. The 
study was designed to test their hypothesis 
that a sexually transmissible agent was 
causing the syndrome. 

Shilts transformed this “patient 0” into 
“Patient Zero,” a monstrous figure whom 
Shilts depicts (after his death) as intent 
upon spreading the infection. If “patient 
0” had an epidemiological role to play, 
“Patient Zero” had an important part in 
the telling of the story. As one frustrated 
CDC investigator complained (in Shilts’ 
book), the enemy (HIV) “didn’t even have 
a name.” The epidemiological “patient 0” 
helped to identify the agent, but Shilts’ 
character gave it a name and a face, mak- 
ing the flight attendant a scapegoat 
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for what | call “the outbreak narrative.” 
The outbreak narrative is triggered in 
the media every time a new, dangerous 
disease with person-to-person transmis- 
sion emerges; it is burned into our collec- 
tive imagination by its continual retelling 
in the media and in popular fiction, non- 
fiction, and film. The story begins with an 
outbreak of a deadly communicable dis- 
ease, typically in a remote location, chron- 


icles its spread into the urban centers of 


Europe and the U.S., and features the 
heroic work of epidemiologists and re- 
searchers to understand the disease and 
contain the threat. It pits a dangerous and 
wily microbe against scientific medicine 
and epidemiology in a potentially apoca- 
lyptic battle over the fate of humanity. 

Shilts’ “Patient Zero” and his many heirs 
(the term surfaces with every outbreak) 
are part of that story. Scientists personify 
the microbe metaphorically, but “Patient 
Zero” is its human counterpart. In epide- 
miological horror novels, it is not unusual 
for a virus to take over the body of an 
infected human being. The epidemiolo- 
gists who are the protagonists of Chuck 
Hogan’s 1998 novel, The Blood Artists, 
dub their virus/human antagonist “Pa- 
tient Zero.” Shilts’ character is the proto- 
type of these characters, who give the 
experts a human being rather than a 
microbe to fight. 


hilts’ Gaetan Dugas refuses to be- 
lieve—or perhaps does not care— 
that he may be infecting his sexual 
partners with a deadly disease. Yet, 
Dugas was dead by the time Shilts’ book 
appeared. We will therefore never know 
how well he understood what the CDC 
investigators were telling him, what he 
did or did not refuse to do, and why. 
Violating an individual’s rights and free- 
doms has consequences as well, but the 
outbreak narrative obscures them. 

The outbreak narrative presents the 
problem of a pending epidemic in pre- 
dominantly medical terms, and its solu- 
tion combines treatment (drugs), preven- 
tion (vaccines), and containment (quar- 
antine). All are important. What is miss- 





ing, however, is a broader social view: 
the problem. 

Public-health experts such as Paul Fa 
mer ’82 have argued that poverty acts; 
the most efficient vector in the spread: 
communicable disease. Malnutrition ar 
illness, as well as inadequate clothing ar 
shelter, make people more susceptible 
disease. Lack of access to adequate hea 
care not only produces people who 
thereby more susceptible, but also 
the outbreak once it has begun, since 
ple cannot seek treatment or prevent 
measures. As a disease moves through 
susceptible population, it can becon 
more virulent. 

The World Bank estimates that a pai 
demic could cost more than three trillic 
dollars. Surely it makes economic, as 
as humanitarian, sense to address evs 
some of the most basic issues surroundii 
access to health care worldwide. 

We need to be mindful of the effects| 
the outbreak narrative. It clouds the ten 
of important debate on the problems rai 
by communicable-disease outbreaks.} 
minimizes the dangers of failing to add: 
the causes of global poverty and inad 
quate access to health care. It stigmatiq 
places, groups, and behaviors as it demo 
strates the power of stories to define pr¢ 
lems and offer solutions. 

But stories can be changed. HIN1 
so far yielded neither a devastating p 
demic nor a true “Patient Zero.” Jo 
nalists and medical experts have descri 
it as possibly a “trial run.” Perhaps, thq 
this recent outbreak offers the opportu 
ty to change the story—and the practi 
and policies it generates—to prepare mq 
effectively for the anticipated disaster. 
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C, 


Wald is professor of English and wo 
studies and author of Contagious: Cultut 
Carriers, and the Outbreak Narrative. 
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Homecoming to celebrate alumni who 
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NASHER MUSEUM OF ART AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 


2009 BENEFIT GALA HONORING MARY D.B.T. SEMANS 


Vanguards and Visionaries 
Saturday, November 14, 2009 


One of our “guiding lights” Mary Duke Biddle Trent Semans, with her 
husband Dr. James H. Semans, has transformed the arts at Duke, in Durham 
and farther afield. Without her the arts would not be as vibrant, as strong, or 
as exciting. Over generations she has tirelessly emphasized the importance 
of art as part of the essence of human experience, and the need for spaces 
that provide direct experiences with original works of art. 


On this special evening, guests will enjoy the museum's groundbreaking 
exhibition, Picasso and the Allure of Language and also an exciting 
exhibition devoted to Andy Warhol's photographs and films. 


A keepsake program will include written tributes to Mary Semans. 
Proceeds from the event will help support the Nasher Museum's commitment 
to serving the Triangle area—especially our free educational programs. 


To reserve tickets, submit a tribute, or for more information, contact Kristen 
Greenaway at 919-668-3527 or kristen.greenaway@duke.edu. 
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Katherine Goodman Stern WC'46 h 
established a graduate fellowship ani 
an undergraduate scholarship at Duk 
and she enjoys hearing from the stud 
her endowments have supported. She 
enjoys meeting these students as we 
ose MMe Mic-te [lla mel i(-lale(-\- Me) mi BIO] tae 
annual scholarship and fellowship din: 


Kay lives down the road in Greensbor 
NC, and has been a Duke donor 
and volunteer for more than sixty year 
When Duke created its first “Loyalty F 
rolmel allel mel Ware A CohactTelat-te Rol MTs 
She went on to do just about anything 
volunteer can do: She’s served as presi 
of the Duke Alumni Association and 
university trustee, and has been on box 
for the Sanford Institute of Policy (nov 
the Sanford School), the Sarah P. Du 
Gardens, and the Duke Marine Lab 
She’s also served as a volunteer for « 
fund-raising effort after another. 


One of Kay’s three children attende 
Duke’s School of Law. One of her 

grandchildren is a Trinity College alu 
another is a current student. And over 
the years, more than 60 students ha 
received funding from her financial ai 
endowments. “It gives me such pleast 
to know my contributions are furtherin 
the education of these interesting a 
talented young people,” she said. — 










Kay has built her fellowship endowme 
with multiple gifts over time, and she 
oT acelale(-to MoM lee Ule(-Merelellitelalelmiue)9 
through her estate plans. When aske 
why she has made Duke students suc 
philanthropic priority, she said, “It 
an easy decision. | never left Duke.’ 


There are many ways to remain conne 
to Duke. To explore options, visit 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning or con 





DUKE UNIVERSI 1N Duke University Office of Gift Plann 
iYoy-an-a0[010)0) 


4 2 ‘ei wml PLAN IN IN ea | Durham, North Carolina 27708 


Phone (919) 681-0464 
Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
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(er: New York Stock Exchange, 
Hvember 6, 2008. Photo by 
Yncer Platt/Getty Images. 
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Crisis Managers by William D. Cohan 


A statistically outsized number of Duke alumni played a central role in one of the 
most extraordinary financial crises of our times, rivaled only by the Great Depression 


Tenure Tracker by Barry Yeoman 
In an especially tough hiring environment, a newly minted Ph.D. in history hunts 
for academe’s holy grail: a tenure-track position 


Coaxing Order From Chaos by John Pearson 
Physics professor Dan Gauthier experiments with—and looks for the hidden order in— 
chaotic systems 


Remix, Record, Release by Aaron Kirschenfeld 
Calling on his musical artistry, technical savvy, and marketing 
smarts, Duke senior Mike Posner becomes a hit 
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Quad Quotes 
Pain relieving, job shedding, fly swatting 


Forum 
Advice from Uncle Terry, dispute over voter behavior, suspicions of surveillance 


Full Frame 
Lining up for lacrosse 


Gazette 
Showcasing Picasso, accommodating veterans, predicting Alzheimer’s; Sports: a runner 
goes the distance; Q&A: imagining a democratic Iran; Campus Observer: lilies that rate 


Books 
A new lens into black imagery, a luminous picture of academic life 


Alumni Register 
Distinguishing Woodruff, promoting reading, choosing a scholar; Retrospective: football 
fortunes; mini-profiles: iodine expert, cure crusader, cultural connector 
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Shoring up the education infrastructure 
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nan e-mail exchange this August, 
financial writer Bill Cohan muses 
about where he would place the 
blame for the financial meltdown. 
Was it debt-indifferent consumers or 
careless regulators or not-so-indepen- 
dent rating agencies or a financial in- 
dustry conditioned to ignore risk? 

Or was it, perhaps, all those factors 
and forces? In an earlier New York Times 
op-ed column that he co-wrote with a 
former broker, Cohan ’81 declared, “We 
can no longer pretend that our collec- 
tive behavior as a nation for the past 
twenty-five years has been worthy of us 
as a people.” In our cover story for this 
issue, Cohan focuses on a particular set 
of people—prominent Duke-related 
players who, from the beginning, were 
deeply involved in the crisis. 

Cohan’s op-ed called for “dynamiting 
the foundation” on which financial ser- 
vices have (shakily) rested and building 
a new system that encourages prudent 
risk-taking, allocates capital where it’s 
needed, and runs with transparency. But 
now he singles out a warped rewards 
system. “If only the compensation on 
Wall Street were changed, so that the 
top guys had some real skin in the game 
—trather than just an incentive to take 
risks with their shareholders’ money— 
we would have a real shot of preventing 
a recurrence of the next, inevitable 
bubble.” Unfortunately, he adds, there’s 
“less than zero interest in reforming the 
compensation system.” 

Just a couple of days after Cohan made 
that observation, The Times reported 
that Wall Street banks had become so 
eager to lure and keep top deal makers 
and traders that they were “reviving the 
practice of offering ironclad, multimil- 
lion-dollar payouts—guaranteed, no 
matter how an employee performs.” 

All of which sheds light on Cohan’s 
key concern: Even with word this sum- 
mer of somewhat improving conditions 
in the financial markets and a modest 
improvement in the unemployment 
rate, nothing has really been fixed. 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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“This case is really inter- 
esting because it really is 
where copyright runs into 
First Amendment rights, 
and it shows the jagged 


line between them.” 


YOrK fimes 


“Tt’s also a concern that 
this seems to belie their 
commitment to life.” 








“T realized that everyone 
was comfortable to talk 
about their jobs, as library 
stacker, museum security 
guard or paper feeder. If I 
did a job on campus back 
home, I might have hidden 
it from friends.” 


“T am looking for someone 
interested in helping with 
an easy assignment. There 
will be no spreadsheets 
or equations, and it will 
probably only take an after- 
noon. There is no kissing 
required.” 





“What we wanted to do 
was to test the approach of 








saying, ‘I’m not a Muslim’ 
against an alternative, which 
is to say, ‘I’m a Christian.’ ” 





“Tt’s safe as instructed—but 
if you’re taking Percocet for 
your lower back pain, and 
Tylenol for your headache, 
and cough syrup three 
times a day and then you 
can’t sleep so you take an 








over-the-counter sleep aid 
you are taking a lot more 
than you are aware of.” 


—Timothy A. Collins, neurolo 
gist with Duke’s Pain an 
Palliative Care Clinic, on th 
dangers posed by unknow 
dosages of the pain relieve 
acetaminophen, which ha 
come under FDA scrutiny | 
recent months, in The Wa 
Street Journ 


“We are finding they are 
inconvenient.” 


—Stuart Pimm, Doris Du 
Professor of conservatio 
ecology, on the return q 
large beaver populatio 


resulting from decades 
of environmental regulation, in 
The New York Times 


‘I would say maybe half of 
companies have already 
cut to the bone. They are 
hunkered down.” 


—John Graham Ph.D. ’94, D. 

| Richard Mead Professor of 
finance at the Fuqua School 
of Business, on whether com- 
Panies will continue to shed 
jobs in the upcoming months, 
on All Things Considered 


“Harvard is more intra-dis- 
penary, and although 


there’s been talk of creating 
more inter-disciplinary 
work, Duke has a much 
longer history of such con- 
versations.” 


—J. Lorand Matory, incoming 
chair of the Department of 
African & African American 

Studies, on a major factor 
in his decision to leave 
Harvard for Duke, in 
Durham’s Herald-Sun 


“Tt will be the most noticed 
thing in my career, but I’m 


rolling with it.” 


—John Harwood ’78, journalist 
for CNBC and The New York 


Times, on President Obama 
swatting and killing a fly 
during an interview taping, 
in Maureen Dowd’s op-ed 
column in The Times 


“Tt always struck me as odd 
that we’re more willing to 
sacrifice the moral hazard 
issue on the side of these big 
lenders than on the part of 


the borrowers.” 


—William Darity, Arts & 
Sciences Professor of public 
policy and professor of 
African & African American 
studies and economics, on 
the likelihood that banks 
and other financial institu- 


Name 


faurice Unis of Hopper Steinway 
Piano tests a baby grand abapiane sale at Bu? 


about 100 used and new upright, ha 
grand pianos and digital keyboards. 


tions will behave recklessly if 
they are insulated from the 
consequences of their actions, 
on the website AlterNet 


“The money was helpful, 
but this was sort of like a 
calling, a mission. I wanted 
to do something before I 
leave this earth. It seems 
like I’ve been working all 
my life.” 
—Judy Mack, an employee 
in the medical school 
bookstore, on why she 
accepted Duke’s early retire- 
ment offer to become a 


child advocate, in Raleigh’s 
News & Observer 
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Korum 


Please limit letters 
to 300 words and 
include your full 
name, address, and 
Class year or 

Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 
length and clarity. 


Owing to space 
constraints, we are 
unable to print all 
letters received. 
Published letters 
represent the range of 
responses received. 
For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine. 
duke.edu. 


e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu 





Say Uncle 


Thank you for printing for- 
mer President Terry San- 
ford’s January 1984 “avun- 
cular letter” [Under the 
Gargoyle, May-June 2009], 
which urged students to 
clean up our language at 
basketball games. 

I remember receiving 
the letter and having to 
look up the word “avuncu- 
lar” in the dictionary. | also 
recall the next basketball 
game, during which stu- 
dents heeded Uncle Terry's 
advice. When a ref made 
a bad call, instead of shout- 
ing an obscenity, the stu- 
dents chanted: “We beg 
to differ.” Clever, and clas- 
sic Duke. 


Abby Johnson Raphael ’84 
Arlington, Virginia 


Ouch! That really hurts, 
Uncle Terry. 

Twenty-six years after 
last camping out fora 
Duke basketball game, | 
find out—from the 1984 
“avuncular” letter you so 
graciously reprinted—that 
President Terry Sanford 
thought we as Duke fans 
were crude and profane, 
lacked ideas, originality, 
and respect, and were 
without class. 

As a member of the 
Trinity Class of 1983, I was 
a freshman when Bill 
Foster left Cameron and 
was replaced as coach by a 
young, unknown New 
Yorker who insisted that 
our then-slow-footed, but 
sharpshooting guards play 
only man-to-man defense. 
We, as a class, watched as 


Tinkerbell [Eugene Banks 
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81] made magic as a senior 
in a 66-65 triple-overtime 
win against Carolina, only 


to later miss out on the 
NCAAs that year. 

We watched as our 
beloved Blue Devils missed 
all postseason play our jun- 
ior and senior years while 
the hated Tar Heels and 
Wolfpack each won a na- 
tional championship. It 
was all so painful. But not 
half as much as learning 
that our memories of jeer- 
ing Michael Jordan, Ralph 
Sampson, and Lorenzo 
Charles—memories of 
smug cleverness and wit— 
may have been all wrong. 

I so enjoyed your silver- 
anniversary issue with the 
looks back and forward— 
until that last page and the 
dreaded letter. Maybe your 
choice to print the letter 
was profound; all our won- 
derful memories from the 
past need a jolt of truth 
every now and then. But 
this one hit home. 

Pll think about it long 
and hard. But for now— 
Go to hell Carolina! Go 
to hell! 


Jonathan Wroblewski ’83 


Arlington, Virginia 


In Defense of Klopfer 





I am writing in response to 
the assertion made that 
students have been inspired 
to attend Duke by student- 
athlete Bill Werber ['30] 
but not by Professor Peter 
Klopfer [Forum, May-June 
2009]. 

Peter’s reputation as a 
researcher attracted a 
number of graduate stu- 
dents to Duke, many of 
whom have become well- 
known biologists in their 
own right. These include 
Dan Rubenstein [Ph.D. 
’77], now chair of Prince- 
ton’s department of ecolo- 
gy and evolutionary biolo- 
gy, and my father, Ron 
Pulliam [Ph.D. ’70], now a 
professor emeritus at the 
University of Georgia. In 
addition, Peter’s enthusi- 
asm for Duke was a large 
factor in my decision to 
attend the school, nearly 
thirty years later. 

I have made an addi- 
tional gift to the school 
this year in honor of 
Peter’s many years of serv- 
ice to Duke, his enthusi- 
asm for the school and its 
students, and his willing- 
ness to stand up for what’s 





right in spite of the conse- 
quences. I encourage oth- 
ers who have been inspire 
by Peter through the years 
to do the same. 


Juliet Pulliam ’0 
Washingto 


Statistics Test 


Among astute comments 
about the next twenty-five 
years, I was surprised to 
find egregious abuse of sta’ 
tistics by public policy pro 
fessor Paula McClain 
(“Hold the Hallelujahs,” 
May-June 2009]. She ar- 
gues that voters who don’t 
vote for Democrats and 
Obama are proof of racisn] 
The 54 percent of younge 
whites who voted mostly 
for Obama, she says, “mig 
signal that younger white} 
... were more likely to su 
port a black man.” Prob- 
ably, it indicates the truis 
that younger voters favor 
liberal politicians. 

She abuses statistics, 
facts, and reason to equat 
conservative or libertaria 
with racist. What about 
conservative support for 
black figures like Condo- 
leezza Rice, Colin Powell 
Michael Steele, Ward Co 





erly, Clarence Thomas, or 
C. Watts? She would have 
say that the only true 
lacks are liberal blacks. 
) McClain also abuses sta- 
istics on education, infant 
ortality, and housing. 
{ncome and credit scores” 
e not the only or even 
Iways the most important 
fluences on mortgage 
tes. Infant mortality rates 
rongly correlate with sin- 
e motherhood, teenage 
nothers, education, and 
rug and alcohol use in 
tl races. Using her logic, 
ve'd have to say that 
\merica discriminates 
1 favor of Asians because 
“ey consistently score 
‘igher than whites or 
lacks academically. 
Racism exists in all races, 
ut McClain proves noth- 
is but her own bias, and 
e insults many who 
yotked hard for civil rights. 
‘won my first journalism 
ward in high school for 
ditorials against racism. 
\t Duke, I joined the civil 
ees movement and pick- 
ted downtown. In rural 
Jorth Carolina, as chair- 
nan of a county Demo- 
ratic Party, I integrated 
ne party leadership and 
apported my black suc- 
essor. | chaired the Chapel 
Till Carrboro ACLU. I 
idn’t vote for Obama. 
| More important than my 
»elings about McClain’s 
‘ereotypes is whether the 
ind of shoddy argument 
ne uses is accepted as 
cholarship and teaching 
t Duke. 














Wallace Kaufman ’61 
Harrisburg, Oregon 





Paula McClain implies 
that because a majority of 
whites (55 percent) voted 
for John McCain, there is 
racism among the white 
voters, and more work 
needs to be done to bring 
that number down in the 
next twenty-five years. 
This might be true if race 
was the only significant 
issue in the election, but 
obviously there are others. 

For instance, if white 
voters were to vote their 
pocketbooks, since McCain 
wanted lower taxes for the 
wealthy than Obama did, 
and since the wealth of the 
median white is higher than 
55 percent of the popula- 
tion, that shows that whites 
actually voted against their 
economic self-interest to 
vote for someone of anoth- 
er race. 

Also, she doesn’t mention 
the percent of black voters 
voting for Obama. Since 
this was above 85 percent, 
are the black voters there- 
fore racist? 


Richard Bergesen ’59 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 


Paula McClain responds: 

Both letter writers attribute 

to my essay things that I did 
not say, which highlights the 
difficulty of talking about 
race. No matter our own 
personal narrative in working 
to alleviate the effects of the 
nation’s racial history, we 
cannot ignore the very real 
fact that racial disparities 
exist, as the statistics reported 
in the essay confirm. 

In January 2008, the City 
of Baltimore filed suit against 
several banks, charging them 
with steering blacks, who 


qualified for prime mortgages, 
into the subprime market, and 
the U.S. Supreme Court, on 
its last day of its most recent 
session, upheld the New York 
State attorney general's right 
to go after banks for the very 
same practices. The Court’s 
recent upholding of Section 5 
of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, by an 8-1 vote, is also 
illustrative of the continuing 
role that race plays in the 
electoral arena. 

In the area of electoral 
politics, political-science re- 
search on voter choice con- 
tinues to show that race of the 
voter and race of the candi- 
date are significant predictors 
of the calculus that individu- 
als use in deciding for whom 
to vote. Does this mean that 
race is determinative for 
every single voter? Of course 
not, but our multivariate, 
generalized models continue 
to show that race is a statisti- 
cally significant predictor. 


Art, Rethought 


It is regrettable that the ex- 
plicit instructions I gave for 
the layout of my essay with 
Dan Perjovschi’s drawing 
(“More and Less,” May-June 
2009] were not followed, as 
the way my piece appeared 
in Duke Magazine’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary issue is in- 
comprehensible. Although 
the magazine’s online site 
also does not follow the lay- 
out I requested, it is closer 
to my original intention. 


Kristine Stiles 
Professor of contemporary art 





Editor’s note: To see the alter- 
native presentation, go to 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Hogwarts and All 


I enjoyed various perspec- 
tives in the twenty-fifth 
anniversary edition of the 
magazine. However, I was 
appalled, somewhat terri- 
fied, though not altogether 
surprised, to see that 

Dean Sue Wasiolek’s [’76, 
M.H.A. 78, LL.M. ’94] 
vision of Duke’s future 
includes constant surveil- 
lance of all students with 
swift punishments meted 
out to any student who 
might disable the “personal 
GPS so that you can run 
and hide.” It seems that 
overseeing noise complaints 
and underage drinking is 
not quite Orwellian 
enough; apparently all stu- 
dent activities—anytime, 
anywhere—must be care- 
fully monitored. Dean Sue 
also predicts that Quid- 
ditch will someday be a 
varsity sport, but it is clear 
that Duke already has its 
Dolores Umbridge! 


Robert T. Tally Jr. 
‘Oil, JID. “Ol 


San Marcos, Texas 





A Continuing 
Education 





Thanks for the silver anni- 
versary issue’s “continuing- 
ed” flavor. The voices of 
faculty members and stu- 
dents effectively extended 
the Duke classroom experi- 
ence to this half-century 
club “student.” 


Virginia Gunn Fick ’47 
High Point, North Carolina 


Read additional letters 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Amazon River Journey 


Shangri La 


February 1-10 

Experience this fascinating island, its people, 
art, and architecture from contemporary 
and historical perspectives. 

(Details to come, pending lift of travel ban) 


February 6 - 19 

Explore Morocco through its imperial cities, 
visiting Rabat, Meknes, Volubulis, Fez. Follow 
the caravan route in the High Atlas Mountains 
and see Todra Gorge. Travel to Ait ben-Haddou, 
spend 3 nights in Marrakech, concluding in 
Casablanca. 


February 12-21 

Venture into a world of remote jungles and 
black-water rivers, where secretive tributaries 
are home to some of Earth’s most 
stunning exotic wildlife. Expert 
naturalist guides will lead you on 
walks through rainforests, traditional 
villages, and on special excursions. 
Explore Peru's capital, Lima, and do 
a post-program option to legendary 
Machu Picchu. 


Duke in Depth: 

Money, Sex, and Power 

February 26 - 27 

Come back to campus for this year's engaging, 
interdisciplinary program, designed for 
alumnae and featuring stellar speakers. 
www.dukeindepth.com. 


February 28 - March 7 

Discover a Hawaii you've never seen before. 
Gain an insider's perspective on Hawaii’ art 
and culture. Visit special places and “must 
see” exhibits interpreted by expert curators 
and art connoisseurs. Go behind the scenes 
at Doris Duke's estate, Shangri La, for an 
unforgettable experience. 


Itineraries are subject to change. 
Call for prices: (919) 684-5114 


March 3 - 15 

Tour Chile and Argentina, 
starting in Santiago, 
then to the Atacama 
Desert. Travel across an 
Andes mountain pass to 
Argentina and the town 
of Purmamarca with its 
“Hill of Seven Colors.” Move south to El Calafate, 
gateway to Argentina’s Glacier National 
Park. The tour ends in Buenos Aires, the “Paris of 
South America.” 


March 28 - 

April 11 

Relax aboard the 6-star 
Crystal Symphony. 
From Auckland, New 
Zealand, cruise to Napier, 
known for its Art Deco 
architecture, on the edge of the Pacific. Then 
visit Wellington, the lovely town of Picton, and 
exciting Christchurch. Discover the scenic beauty 
of Dunedin and conclude in Sydney, Australia, 
where past meets the present. 


April 25 - May 3 
Celebrate springtime in 
the Low Countries on 
this journey showcasing 
the region’s historic cities, 
picturesque villages, and rich, artistic legacy. 
You'll sail aboard the 5-star M.V. Heidelberg 
past centuries-old windmills and vast landscapes 
of tulips and daffodils. 


Spring & Fall 

The North Carolina 
seashore is your 
classroom at the Duke 
Marine Lab in Beaufort, 
North Carolina, 

as you explore such 
environmental topics 
as our changing 
coastline, dolphins, and 
sea turtles. 

















Programs for all interests, activity levels, and ages—including families 
and young alumni— and led by Duke faculty 


Venice & the 
dieval World 
May 13 - 24 
Set forth aboard the in- 
comparable Corinthian Il" 
from Venice and explore 
the interplay of cultures 
found in the Venetian 
colonies of the Eastern 
Mediterranean: Croatia, Corfu, Syria, and Crete 
You'll have the option of exploring the Roman 
city of Caesarea or joining a full-day excursio| 
to the holy sites of Jerusalem. 





ily: Italian Riviera & Chianti 
June 2-11 
Discover the delights of the Mediterranean shore 
and Tuscany’s magnificent hill country. This 
trip encompasses the villages of Cinque Terre 
and the masterpieces of Florence, the Riviera 
del Levante coastline, the cathedrals of Tuscany 
and the architecture of Siena. 


)almon River Whitewater 
anture 

July 3-9 
The Salmon is one 
of the West's classic 
whitewater river 
experiences. We will 
explore the natural 
and human history of 
the canyon, hiking 
to ancient pictograph 
and petroglyph sites, observing wildlife, and 
swimming in the quiet pools of this free-flowin| 
river. Class Ill and Class IV rapids highlight our 
floats. Age 7 and older. 
























Spirit of the Rockies 
July 13 - 24 

Some of the world’s 
most spectacular 
scenery is just to 

our north. Travel by 
train through the 
Canadian Rockies from 
Vancouver, Victoria, on 
the Rocky Mountaineer 
through snow-capped 
mountains to Banff and Jasper national parks 
Highlights include a visit to Whistler Resort a 
stays at deluxe Fairmont hotels along the wa 


www.dukepassport.com ~ www.nashertravel.com ~ www.educ-gateway.dukealumni.cor 
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Duke Alumni Association 
Box 90572 
Durham NC 27708-0572 





‘ae, 


for Duke Alumni and Friends 





Please send 
information on 
the following 
programs: 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





SATE/ZIP 


EMAIL 


J Cuba February 1-10 

} Moroccan Discovery 
February 6-19 

L) Amazon River Journey 

February 12-21 


L] Duke in Depth: 
Money, Sex, & Power 
February 26-27 

LJ Nasher Travel: Hawaii 
February 28-March 7 

L) Sand & Fire & Ice 
March 3-15 

LI Cruise the Pacific 
March 28-April 11 





VaTtiia Www.dukepassport.com 


Your passport to education aud exploratic 


_} Waterways of Holland 
& Belgium April 25-May 3 

“J Duke Marine Lab 
Weekend I: Spring 

1) Venice & the Medieval 

World May 13-24 

() Italy: Italian Riviera 

and Chianti June 2-11 

_] Salmon River 

Whitewater Adventure 

July 3-9 

_] Spirit of the Rockies 

July 13-24 

LI Safari & Service in 

Tanzania July 16-26 








J Greenland & the 
Canadian Arctic 
July 31-August 15 

() Duke Marine Lab 
Weekend II: Fall 

() Young Alumni: 
Peruvian Amazon 
September 4-11 

J Island Life in Ancient 
Greece September 5-13 

L) The Oxford Experience 

September 5-18 

L) Paris & Normandy 

September 27-October 3 


_J Nasher Travel: 
New York October 





DUKE CLASS YEAR 


s/0 
















) China Connoisseur 
&Tibet October 6-22 

J Amalfi, the Divine 
October 13-21 

C) Egypt & the Eternal Nile 
October 29-November 14 

(J Panama for Families — 
December 26-January 3, 20 

(4 Around the World 
by Private Jet 
January 6-31, 2011 

J Indochina: 
Vietnam & Cambodia 
February 11-27, 2011 





I DukeReads 2009-10 









in Tanzania 
} July 16 - 26 





Safari & Service 


Visit the Amani 
Children’s Home and 
tour Moshi to engage 
with Duke students 
in service projects 
and cross-cultural 
exchanges. You'll learn about the health issues 
of the region at the Kilimanjaro Christian Medical 
College, where Duke has strong connections. 
Then on to a safari in the Tarangire National Park, 
with a chance to see the Ngorongoro Crater and 
the Maasai, followed by a safari in the Serengeti. 


ww.dukereads.com 


Greenland & the Canadian Ar 
July 31 - August 15 
ee Few destinations on 
7 Earth compare to 
ip Bi the Arctic. Sailing on 





Clelia I! from Toronto, 

you'll navigate the 

St. Lawrence Seaway, 
travel the coast of 
Labrador, visit Red 
Bay, Battle Harbour, 
Baffin Island, and Greenland to discover a land 
of glaciers, tundra, and centuries-old villages. 
Summer is the best time to explore these 
pristine lands. 


Young Alumni Adventu 
Peruvian Amazo 
September 4 - 11 
From pink river dolphins to poison dart frogs, 
explore the unparalleled biodiversity of the 
Amazon Rainforest. You'll visit Iquitos and remote 
Amazonian communities, climb in the rainforest 
canopy, float along tributaries, and hike the forest 
floor. Along the way, you'll engage in community 
service with local Peruvians and end your 
adventure in Lima. This expedition strives to be 
carbon neutral. 





1 Expedition 


Island Life in 
Ancient Greece 
September 5 - 13 
mm Relive the mythical 

! tales of Homer on this 
voyage aboard the 
F deluxe M.S. Le Boreal. 

Journey from the 

bazaars and mosques 
of Istanbul across the glistening Aegean to 
Athens. Recall the glories of Achilles in Troy and 
stroll the streets of Ephesus. Explore Greece's 
storied isles: Santorini, Delos, Mykonos, and 
Rhodes. Preprogram option in Istanbul and 
postprogram option in Athens. 


alian Riviera _ 
Chianti 


vww.dukeindepth.com ~ www.dukereads.com 
























September 5 - 18 
Immerse yourself in the tradition of learning 
and rediscover being a student. You'll have 
classes in the morning with related field trips 
in the afternoons. Explore the wonders of this 
university town on a program that’s a perennial 
favorite with our travelers. 


September 27 - 
October 3 

Begin your cruise in Paris 
and venture to Giverny, 
where Monet lived and 
painted. Visit historic 
Rouen, followed by an 
excursion to Normandy 
and the site of the D-Day Invasion. Then cruise to 
Les Andelys for Richard the Lionheart’s Chateau 
Gaillard and the Nicholas Poussin museum, before 
returning to Paris. 


October 8-10 
Spend a long weekend exploring the special 
museums and private collections only this 
incredible city can offer. You'll visit museums 
large and small, see a variety of galleries, and 
meet world-renown collectors. 


October 6 - 22 

Begin in Beijing, explore 
the Forbidden City, 
and see the Great Wall. 
In Xian, visit the Terra 
Cotta Warriors. You'll see 
the pandas in Chengdu 
before traveling to 
Lhasa, Tibet, to explore 
Potala Palace. Then it’s on to Guilin and a cruise 
along the Li River. The tour concludes in Shanghai. 
A sellout every year since 2005! 


October 13 - 21 
During your stay in the 
seaside resort of Amalfi, 
venture to Ravello 
with its spectacular 
13th-century Villa 
Rufolo and the cliffs of ) 
Positano, Italy's most aa, 
vertical town. You'll visit itt Re a 
Sorrento, overlooking the Bay of Naples, and the 
discover the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
the temples of Hera and Athena at Paestum, 
and the magic isle of Capri. 


October 29 - November 14 

This journey features the treasures of antiquity. 
Begin in Cairo with the Pyramids of Giza, the 
Sphinx, Memphis, Sakkara, Old Cairo, and the 
Egyptian Museum. Cruise on Lake Nasser and 
explore Abu Simbel. A classic Nile voyage takes 
you from Aswan to Luxor, ending at the port 
of Alexandria. 


December 26 - 

January 3, 2011 

See the Panama Canal, a 
stunning feat of modern 
engineering, and discover the 
misty mountains, orchids, 
wildlife, eco-diversity, amazing 
snorkeling, and the welcoming 
people. Stay in family-friendly resorts deep 
in the rainforest. Take in the best of all worlds 
for a family vacation you'll never forget. 





January 6 - 31, 2011 

For 26 days, travel the world in luxury and 
comfort. Your extraordinary destinations include 
Hawaii, Saipan, Saigon, Agra, Dubai, Petra, 
Istanbul, Odessa, and Madrid. The jet is all 
business-class seating and your accommodations 
all 5- and 6-star properties. 


February 11 - 27, 2011 
Begin in Hanoi, cruise the 
Halong Bay, immersing yourself | 
in the old-time Hoi An and 
Hue. Continue to Ho Chi Minh 
City (Saigon) and explore Notre 
Dame Cathedral, Old Saigon 
Postal Office, and the Unification Palace. Conclude 
your journey in Siem Reap, Cambodia, and visit 
Angkor's marvelous temples and breathtaking 
sculpture. Optional extension to Hong Kong. 





DukeReads 2009-10 

An online, interactive book club featuring titles 
chosen by Duke faculty and friends, as well 

as the summer reading selection for first-year 
Duke students. www.dukereads.com 
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Prudent Planning 


aced with the repercussions of a down 

economy, senior university admin- 

istrators decided this summer to re- 

duce the size of Duke’s work force 
and SC ale bac k an ambit LOUS student -life 
building project. 

In April, the university announced a re- 
tirement incentive plan for hourly employ- 
ees meeting certain requirements. Kyle 
Cavanaugh, vice president for human re- 
sources, says that 293 employees—about 
35 percent of those eligible accepted the 
incentive and will retire this year. 

“These voluntary retirements will reduce 
our compensation expenses and related 
expenses, which will help limit the poten- 
tial for involuntary layoffs later. The po- 
tential annual savings created by these re- 
tirements is at least $15 million,” Cava- 
naugh says. 

Administrators are also considering of- 
fering salaried employees a similar option 
in the coming months, though no final 
decisions have yet been made, Cavanaugh 
says. The university plans to cut $125 mil- 
lion from the operating budget over the 
next several years. 

Another way that university officials 
plan to meet budgetary goals is by delaying 
major capital projects until funding can 
be secured. The most visible of these proj- 
ects is the proposed New Campus, which 
remains in the planning stages. Adminis- 
trators had sought to replace the aging 
Central Campus, which was completed in 
the early 1970s, but now are focusing on 
renovating student apartments and en- 
hancing student-life options there. 

Construction began this summer on a 
new restaurant that will take the place of 
Uncle Harry’s grocery store, which was de- 
molished in July. The new space will house 
a university-administered eatery that will 
serve beer and wine in the evenings. Three 
student apartments will be renovated as 
models of the work to come and used by 
students who will be solicited for feed- 
back. During the school year, about 800 
undergraduate and 200 graduate students 
live on Central Campus. 
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“New Campus will provide undergradu- 
ate residences that replace those on Cen- 
tral, but this will take time, and we have 
to begin improving the residential experi- 
ence now,” says Steve Nowicki, dean and 
vice provost for undergraduate education. 

In order to build the student apartments 
nearly forty years ago, Duke razed dozens 
of houses once occupied by employees of 
the Erwin Mill. A series of remaining mill 
houses and other structures, including the 
defunct Garden Street Grocery (now used 
as a storage space by maintenance crews), 
will be renovated and turned into student 
meeting spaces, exercise facilities, and 
another grocery store. 

“For many, it’s just a bedroom commu- 
nity,” Nowicki says. “We don’t want just to 
improve the space but to encourage a live- 
lier social scene.” 

Other immediate plans comprise major 
landscaping projects, including the addi- 
tion of a multi-purpose athletic field, new 
bike paths, fencing, and better lighting. 

Construction will continue into the 
school year. The cost, including an aggres- 
sive plan to begin renovating all student 
apartments starting next summer, is esti- 
mated at $12 million to $15 million, and 
will come from housing funds. 











New Trustees 


alph Eads III ’81, Paul Farmer ’8 

Peter J. Kahn J.D. 76, and Marth 

Monserrate B.S.C.E. ’81, M.S.E. ? 

are the newest members of Duké 
board of trustees. They began serving si 
year terms this summer. 

Eads is vice chair of Jefferies @ Cor 
pany Inc., a U.S.-based investment ban 
He chairs the firm’s global-energy sectio 
advising clients on the sale and purcha 
of oil and gas assets. He also serves on t 
board of the American Clean Skies Fou 
dation, a nonprofit charitable organiz 
tion that provides information about e 
vironmental and energy issues. 

Farmer, a physician, has worked ini 
fectious-disease control and medical a 





thropology for more than two decades. 
is the founding director of Partners 
Health, an international nonprofit orga| 
ization that provides direct health-ca 


JO BEYOND THE PRINT MESSI aOR CHa r OR OMeR YR COMTITIVAHTL CUPLRVAI MIT CMCUIN) Coulee 


rvices, conducts research, and advocates 
behalf of those who are sick and living 
poverty. His work is the subject of Pu- 
tzer Prize-winner Tracy Kidder’s book 
ountains Beyond Mountains: The Quest 
Dr. Paul Farmer, a Man Who Would Cure 
e World, the summer reading for Duke’s 
lass of 2004. 

Kahn, a veteran lawyer in the field of 
ternational law, is a partner with the 
ashington firm of Williams & Connolly. 
fis international-law practice entails a 
fide range of civil and criminal litigation 
hatters, including cases involving theft 
‘f trade secrets, internal corporate investi- 
tions, fraud, and tax evasion. Kahn, who 
served as chair of the Duke Law School’s 
bard of visitors, received the Charles A. 
ukes Award for Outstanding Volunteer 
tvice from the Duke Alumni Associa- 


n (DAA) in 2005. 























Courtesy University Secretary 


onerate Eads, Farmer, Kahn, and 
cnet from left. 


& 


Monserrate is a professional engineer 
d president and founder of the consult- 
‘ig firm Environmental Excellence En- 
ae She is president and founder of 
ae Given Limb Foundation, which sup- 
orts the development of prosthetics and 
lpi devices for amputees. Monser- 

te was inspired to start the foundation 
yher brother-in-law, who served in Iraq, 
j id biomedical-engineering graduate stu- 
nt and veteran Jonathan Kuniholm, who 
s injured in Iraq and develops prosthet- 
sat Duke. 

Hardy Vieux 93, Sunny Kantha ’09, and 

mes McDonald J.D. ’09 will serve as ob- 

tvers on the board, representing the 

AA and the undergraduate and graduate 
dent communities, respectively. Ob- 

tvers attend board meetings and serve 
committees but do not vote. 

Vieux is the president-elect of the DAA. 











He is a lawyer at Blank Rome in Wash- 
ington and has been active in a number of 
alumni activities. Kantha served as execu- 
tive vice president of Duke Student Gov- 
ernment as an undergraduate. He is an in- 
vestment banker with Morgan Stanley in 
New York. McDonald is serving as a clerk for 
a U.S. District Court judge in New York. 
Ann Pelham ’74, current president of the 





DAA, who has been an observer on the 
board for the past two years, became a vot- 
ing member on July 1. Xing Zong A.M. ’07 
and Ryan Todd ’08, the graduate and un- 
dergraduate student representatives, re- 
spectively, who were observers last year, 
now have voting membership—Zong for 
one year, Todd for two. A full list of trus- 
tees, along with the board’s procedures 
and bylaws, can be found at http://trustees. 
duke.edu. 


Yellow Ribbon Scholars 


program open to eligible military 
veterans pursuing a degree at Duke 
will receive as much as $1.5 mil- 
lion in new annual financial sup- 
port from the university and the U.S. De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs (VA), through 
a new fund-matching partnership that took 





effect before the fall semester this year. 
All of Duke’s schools have agreed to 
provide new scholarships through the Yel- 
low Ribbon Program, a provision of the 
Post-9/11 GI Bill, which the federal gov- 
ernment adopted in 2008. The voluntary 
program encourages colleges and universi- 
ties to enter into agreements that provide 
enhanced aid for veterans and their fami- 


Rewarding service: New Gl Bill is modeled after 
1944 legislation, which paid tuition for returning 
World War II vets like this student at Penn State. 


lies who meet the requirements of the new 
program. The VA will match the scholar- 
ship support the schools provide, up to 
designated limits. 

“We welcome this opportunity to ex- 
pand our support of veterans—and not 
only as a way to thank them for their serv- 
ice to our country,” says President Richard 
H. Brodhead. “The fact is that Duke ben- 
efits immeasurably from their presence. 
Veterans bring a perspective and set of ex- 
periences that enrich our classroom dis- 
cussions and campus life.” 

Brodhead says he discussed the program 
at length at a recent meeting in Washing- 
ton with Secretary of Veterans Affairs Eric 
Shinseki A.M. ’76. Former U.S. Marine 
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BY THE NUMBERS D.U.M.B. (Duke University Marching Band) 





Members in 2008-09 
Drum majors 
Days of rehearsal per week 


Year members first began receiving course credit 


Credit hours received then 
Credit hours received today 


Miles from Duke to Notre Dame, the farthest distance the band has traveled (all by bus) 
Pep tunes in repertoire, the most frequently played being “Devil with the Blue Dress” 
Diagrams of marching formations, called drill, in one show 

Length in inches of an “eight to five” step, designed so that every eight steps, the 


marcher’s heel lands on a five-yard line 


Time in the morning when the entire band was arrested for disturbing the peace and 
parading without a permit, during a 1976 trip to Atlanta for game against Georgia Tech 


Corps Sergeant Paul Salem, a sophomore 
and member of the Student Veteran’s Asso- 
ciation at Duke, an advocacy organization 
for student veterans, says his group looks 
forward to working with veterans who en- 
roll at Duke. 

“This new program will help ensure that 
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—Martin Dewitt 


qualified veterans consider Duke a viable 
option for their undergraduate or graduate 
studies,” Salem says. “We are coordinating 
with the student-affairs office and others on 
campus to create a community that will ease 
the veterans’ transition to academic life 
and enhance their chances for success.” 


Duke Photography 





Obama’s Mother Published 

uke University Press will publish 
book by S. Ann Dunham, th 
mother of President Obama, in D 
cember. Dunham, who died in 199 
completed her dissertation in anthropo 
ogy at the University of Hawaii in 1992. 

The book is based on her research amor 
rural craftsmen on the island of Java, i 
Indonesia. At the request of Dunham 
daughter and Obama’s half-sister, May 
Soetoro-Ng, two anthropologists—Alic 
G. Dewey, Dunham’s graduate advise 
and Nancy I. Cooper, a fellow graduat 
student—have revised and edited th 
forthcoming book, Surviving Against th 
Odds: Village Industry in Indonesia. Pres 
dent Obama lived with his mother in Ir 
donesia from the age of six to ten befor 
returning to the U.S. 

The scholarly work centers on the me 
alworking industries in the Javanese vi 
lage of Kajar and how they offer a viab 
economic alternative in a rice-depender 
area of rural Southeast Asia. 

Robert W. Hefner, director of the It 
stitute on Culture, Religion, and Worl 
Affairs at Boston University and currer 
president of the Association for Asia 
Studies, wrote the afterword for the boo! 
He says he finds Dunham’s work on me 
alworkers prescient. “Ann Dunham’s leg 
cy remains relevant today for anthropok 
gy, Indonesian studies, and engaged scho 








Family photo: Barack Obama, right, with his moth¢ 
Ann Dunham, center, his Indonesian step-father, 
Lolo Soetoro, and his infant sister, Maya Soetoro, 
in Jakarta, Indonesia. 


UPDATE 





“Mendelssohn: A Life in Music,” Duke Magazine, July-August 2004 


ences Professor of music, 

has had a whirlwind year. 

As one of the world’s 
leading scholars on the life and mu- 
_ sic of Felix Mendelssohn, he has 
_ shuttled around the country and 
~ across the Atlantic and back, doing 
countless interviews and appear- 
ances, as part of multiple celebra- 
tions of his subject’s 200th birthday. 

Felix Mendelssohn, born in 

Hamburg, Germany, in February 
1809, was a man caught between a 
Series of divides. He was immensely 
popular in England, where he was 
viewed as a contemporary version of 


_ Larry Todd, Arts & Sci- R. LARRY Topp 


\ Life in Music | 





yet lightweight, unserious, and 
maudlin. The truth, Todd argues, is 
much more nuanced. 








FANNY HENSEL 
The Other Mendelssohn 


R. LARRY TODD 




















leave [the concerto] in the library 
and never have anyone look at it,” 
Todd says. The entire concerto, 

with Todd’s new third movement, 


George Frideric Handel and gained 
private audiences with Queen Vic- 


unexpectedly, at age thirty-eight, 
he was hailed as one of the great 
composers of his generation. 

But as tastes changed, he be- 


and attitudes. “He went from ex- 
| treme adulation to complete deni- 
gration,” Todd says. 

Todd’s Mendelssohn: A Life in 
Music, published in 2003 and re- 
viewed in Duke Magazine, explains 
how the changing musical atmos- 
phere that followed in the wake 


led generations of historians and 
Critics to consider Mendelssohn a 
‘Victorian gentleman,” an uncom- 


toria and Prince Albert. When he died 


came a target for English critics who 
no longer supported Victorian mores 


of the European Revolutions of 1848 


Mendelssohn’s Jewish heritage 
has been another strike against 
him. Born into a Jewish family, he 
converted to Christianity like many 
of his contemporaries eager to gain 
acceptance in German society. The 
Nazi party banned his music and 
sought to expurgate his memory 
altogether. 

To mark Mendelssohn's bicen- 
tenary, Todd has transposed his 
famed violin concerto in E minor, 
Op. 64, to serve as the third move- 
ment to an unfinished piano con- 
certo, also by Mendelssohn. In the 
early 1980s, Todd orchestrated the 
first two movements of the concer- 
to, working with Alan Bone, the 
founding conductor of the Duke 
Symphony Orchestra (DSO), to flesh 
out Mendelssohn's original drafts. 


made its debut in Germany earlier 
this year. 

In late September, the DSO will 
play the third movement of the 
reconstructed piano concerto and 
the violin concerto on which tt is 
based. (Also as part of the bicen- 
tenary, this past spring the DSO per- 
formed Mendelssohn’s Overture and 
Incidental Music to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, which was present- 
ed in conjunction with the theater 
Studies department.) 

As aresult of his continuing in- 
terest in Mendelssohniana, Todd's 
latest book, a biography of Men- 
delssohn’s little-known sister—a 
composer in her own right—titled 
Fanny Hensel: The Other Mendels- 
sohn, will be released in October by 


plimentary term indicating a practi- 
tioner of the old style: conservative 


tship,” he says. Soetoro-Ng says she is 
grateful to Duke University for making 
his dream of hers come true. My hope is 


hat this book will be read by those who 


oe 





“The drafts were so extensive 
that it seemed so regrettable to 


Oxford University Press. 
—Aaron Kirschenfeld 


come to love the particularities of its world 
and who also see the myriad potential 
application of its ideas and methods to 
other worlds.” 


SWAIIE Ole Wists AUR IES 


Speaking Picasso’s Language 
ablo Picasso’s lifelong relationship 
with writers and the ways language 
affected his work is the focus of a 
newly opened exhibition at Duke’s 

Nasher Museum of Art. 

Picasso and the Allure of Language in- 
cludes sixty works—in a variety of media 
—created by Picasso throughout his ca- 
reer. Selected pieces by fellow artist Georges 
Braque, along with photographs, letters, 
manuscripts, and book projects by a diverse 
group of artists and writers, are also on dis- 
play. Together, these works illuminate Pi- 
casso’s deep and multidimensional inter- 
est in writing and language and challenge 
the notion of what have been considered 
“highlights” of his lifetime of work. 

The exhibition “reveals new insights 
about this famous, well-studied artist,” says 
Kimerly Rorschach, the James H. and 
Mary D.B.T. Semans Director of the Nasher 
Museum. “We can learn a lot from the in- 
tellectual and artistic exchanges between 
Picasso and some of the greatest thinkers 
of his day.” 

The Nasher show was organized by the 
Yale University Art Gallery, where it made 
its premiere in January, and was curated 
by Susan Greenberg Fisher, the Horace 
W. Goldsmith associate curator of modern 
and contemporary art at Yale, with support 
from the Nasher Museum. 

Picasso moved from his native Spain to 
the bohemian Montmartre section of Paris 
in 1904. There, he befriended important 
French writers and poets, including Max 
Jacob, Pierre Reverdy, and Guillaume Apol- 
linaire. In 1905, Picasso met Gertrude Stein, 
the expatriate American writer who, guid- 
ed in art collecting by her brother Leo, 
became the artist’s principal patron in 
Paris until World War I broke out. Works 
made by Picasso for the Steins are includ- 
ed in the exhibition. 

Best known as a pioneer of Cubism, Pi- 
casso also had “a keen interest in re- 
thinking painting and drawing as a form 
of writing,” according to curator Fisher. 
Engagement with writing in his art, she 
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Visual, literal: Picasso’s Segment of Pear, Wineglass, 
and Ace of Clubs, above, and spread from Reverdy’s 
Le chant des morts (The Song of the Dead), top. 


says, stretches from “Cubist collages made 
in the years before World War I to his later 
print series of the 1950s and 1960s.” 
Some well-known early Cubist works 
such as Dice, Packet of Cigarettes, and Visit- 
ing-Card and Segment of Pear, Wineglass, 
and Ace of Clubs show how Picasso began 
to reinterpret representations of printed 
material. Later works, like his collabora- 
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tion with poet Reverdy, Le chant des morts 
(The Song of the Dead), are also included. 

The exhibition is complemented by “Af 
rica and Picasso,” a small arrangement in- 
spired by Picasso’s own collection of more 
than 100 African figures, masks, and mu- 
sical instruments, which is drawn from 
the Nasher’s permanent collection. 

The museum also is hosting program- 
ming, including a free family-day event, a 
poetry night, panel discussions, a film series, 
and teacher workshops. The Carolina Bal- 


Photos courtesy Nasher Museum of Art 


let will present a newly choreographed worl 
“Picasso,” inspired by the exhibition. 

Duke is the exhibition’s only venue ou 
side New Haven. Picasso and the Allure « 
Language will be on view at the Nashe 
through January 3. 


Picturing Pakistan 


s the front line of the war on terrc 
shifts to central Asia, so has th 
work of photographer Teru Kuwe 
yama and journalist Christian Pz 
renti. In recognition of their storytellin, 
Duke’s Center for Documentary Studie 
(CDS) has awarded the pair the nine 
teenth Dorothea Lange—Paul Taylor Priz 

Their project, “Unnatural Borders, Ope 
Wounds: The Human Landscape of Pak 
stan,” will explore Pakistan “through th 
lives of its myriad ethnic and tribal group 
and its vast population of refugees and di 
placed peoples,” according to Kuwayam 
and Parenti. 

Pakistan’s short and troubled nationé 
history began in 1947, in a violent part 
tion from what had been the British Ir 
dian Empire. As many as | million peopl 
were killed as India and Pakistan spl 
along religious lines, and an estimated 1 
million refugees fled to majority Hindu 
Muslim sides of the border that slice 
through the province of Punjab. Since thet 
three wars have been fought between If 
dia and Pakistan for control of the regio 
of Kashmir, and three million people ha 
been displaced along what is known as th 
Line of Control. 

The northern border of Pakistan dat 
from 1893, when a junior British offic 
drew the Durand Line separating the r 
gion from Afghanistan, arbitrarily spli 
ting a vast tribal area that remains t 
heart of what is called “Pashtunistan.” T 
centuries later, the U.S., its NATO alli 
and the Pakistani army remain mired j 
fighting along the border. 

Parenti is a contributing editor for Ti 
Nation and Playboy. He has reported e 
tensively from Africa, Asia, the Middle 
and Latin America. His work has appear 
in Fortune, the London Review of Boo 




















ALLERY 





elections from the 


Vasher Museum of Art 


> aised in Cape Town and 

| Johannesburg, South 

__ Africa, and today based in 

| Berlin, Robin Rhode has 
eftly merged the practices of draw- 
1g, performance, and photography. 
lis work is shaped by South Africa’s 
istory of racial discrimination and 
1e liberating forces of youth cul- 
Je, and consequently, takes on both 
ayful and weighty subjects. Music, 
‘affiti, film, and sports are recurring 
Aotifs Rhode uses to explore issues 
f globalism, underdevelopment, 
nd the commodification of identity. 





Sive performances that involve the 
buildup and erasure of chalk and oil- 
stick drawings on outdoor spaces. 


He then interacts with these render- 


ings, creating the illusion that they 
are three dimensional. These perfor- 
mances are generally exhibited as 
digital animation or a photographic 
series, as in Wheel of Steel. Through 
Serial repetition, the completed 
work resembles the representation 


of movement in comic strips, but his 
drawings have their own beauty and 
integrity and stand both as rem- 
nants of the performance process 
and as works of art themselves. 

In Wheel of Stee/, the artist places 
a 33-rpm record on what appears to 
be a record player that he has drawn 
on the sidewalk. As he puts the chalk- 
drawn needle on the record, it begins 
to spin, bringing to mind the mo- 


tion and sound implied in the work. 
Through his do-it-yourself aes- 
thetic, Rhode exhibits an unusual 
ability to create narratives with the 
most basic and accessible materials. 
“Wheel of steel” is the term for a 
record player or turntable popular- 
ized by hip-hop deejays in the early 
1980s. This work will be featured in 
the upcoming Nasher exhibition The 
Record, opening August 19, 2010. 


Wheel of Steel, 
2006, by Robin 
Rhode, South African, 
born 1976. Nine digi- 
tal pigment prints 
mounted on four-ply 
museum board. 15 % 
x 22 inches each. 
Nasher Museum of 
Art at Duke 
University Fund for 
Acquisitions. 


www.nasher.duke.edu 


Rhode is best known for expres- 


} 





(0 home: Thousands gather at makeshift camp 
1 Muzaffarabad, Pakistan-administered Kashmir, 
pllowing a massive 2005 earthquake that killed 


0,000 people and displaced 3.5 million people. 


ae International Herald Tribune, Mother 
mes, and Salon.com. He is the author of 
aree books. 

_Kuwayama is a freelance photographer 
ased in New York. His photographs have 
ppeared in such magazines as Time, News- 
veek, National Geographic, Outside, For- 





| 








tune, and Vibe. Currently, he is a John S. 
Knight Foundation Fellow at Stanford Uni- 
versity, focusing on conflict reporting in 
South Asia. Kuwayama will be a featured 
guest at the annual CDS Doc U Arts In- 
stitute this October; the program provides 
an opportunity for advanced students to 
learn from documentary professionals. 
The pair met in Baghdad in 2003. They 
were in Iraq independently, but in their 
travels, they visited many of the same 
places and recorded their parallel jour- 


Teru Kuwayama 


neys. They later coauthored The Freedom: 
Shadows and Hallucinations in Occupied Ivaq, 
a book that reflects on their experiences. 
The $20,000 award is given to encour- 
age collaboration in documentary work in 
the tradition of acclaimed American pho- 
tographer Dorothea Lange and writer and 
social scientist Paul Taylor. Lange and 
Taylor worked together for many years, 
most notably on fieldwork that resulted in 
American Exodus, a seminal work in docu- 
mentary studies published in 1941. 
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Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 














n1924, 
when Trinity 
College became 
Duke University, the 
library held fewer than 
100,000 volumes. However, the 
library reached an important mile- 


“Die Provintz 
Nord und Sud Carolina,” 
ontispiece, Americanischer 
Wegweiser, by Johann Rudolff 


emigrants, Ochs, German. Published in 


Stone in 1950 when it acquired its 
millionth volume, Americanischer 
Wegweiser (or American Guide- 
book), an early description of North 
and South Carolina by the German 
traveler Johann Rudolff Ochs. A gem 
engraver who visited England twice, 
Ochs probably had not been to 
America himself but depended on 
talking to travelers returning from 
Carolina and reading their pub- 
lished accounts to write his guide. 
Published in Bern, Switzerland, 
in 1711, the volume functions as both 
an informative narrative for Euro- 


A discussion of 
the climate, flora and 

fauna, living conditions, laws, and 
relations with native populations is 
complemented by practical advice 
about options for voyaging to Amer- 
ica and recommendations of items 
to bring. Ochs also gives the prices 
of land in different areas. Labels on 
the beautiful, detailed map identify 
locations in descriptive language: 
“good lands” and “a pleasing valley 
near a lake,” for example. 

With the acquisition of American 
Guidebook, Duke became the first 





Bern, Switzerland, 1711. 


university library in the South with 
holdings of a million volumes, and 
only two other copies of Ochs’ book 
were known to be in the U.S. Even 
today, the volume remains very 
rare, with only five copies held by 
American institutions. 

Since 1950, Duke Libraries’ collec- 
tions have grown tremendously in 
size and format. They now include 
nearly six million volumes, manu- 
scripts, audio-visual resources, and 
databases. 





peans curious about the New World 
and as a helpful guide for potential 


Modeling T Cells 


hildren born without thymus glands 
have given Duke researchers a rare 
opportunity to study how a new 
immune system develops its popu- 

lation of infection-fighting T cells. 
Interdisciplinary research at the med- 
ical center led by Thomas Kepler, division 
chief of computational biology and profes- 
sor of bioinformatics and biostatistics at 
Duke Medical School, tracked three such 
young patients after thymus tissue trans- 
plantation. (Duke has pioneered thymus 
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transplantation for children born with 
DiGeorge Syndrome, a rare congenital dis- 
ease marked by a missing thymus gland.) 

Kepler, along with colleague Stanca 
Ciupe, a postdoctoral fellow in the Duke 
Laboratory of Computational Immunol- 
ogy, collaborated with M. Louise Markert 
M.D.’79, Ph.D. ’81, professor of pediatrics 
and director of the Laboratory of Thymus 
Transplantation, on the research. 

“What we haven't understood until now 
is how maintaining the diversity of T cells 
with different receptors works while a body 
also maintains appropriate T cell numbers 


overall,” Kepler says. “Our paper is” 
first to use information about change 
T cell receptor diversity to infer prope 
of the T cell regulatory mechanisms.” 

Ciupe, lead author on the study, create: 
mathematical formulas to model how 7 
cells grow and diversify. 

“What is novel is our ability to take th 
results from assays and quantify them « 
get a numerical measure of diversity, t 
get a picture of what really happens whet 
T cells mature,” Ciupe says. “Secondly, 
were able to develop a mathematical max 
to feed the data into.” 

By applying mathematics to biologi¢ 
systems and engineering, researchers 
continue to develop new applications | 
humans, such as better vaccines. 

“So much scientific work is done in mos 
organisms, but we can’t manipulate hu 
in those ways,” Kepler says. “This pag 
shows that with more sophisticated mat 
ematical tools, you can get the informati 
you need to learn about human biolog 
without needing human research subjec 


Made in the Shade 


s flowering plants like giant tr 
quickly rose to dominate plant 
munities during the Cretacec 
period, the ferns that had preced 
them adapted and thrived. 

While modern tropical rain forests 























and experienced a flowering of their o 
species diversity. 

“The canopy is there and—boom— 
versification,” says Eric Schuettpelz Phi] 
07, a postdoctoral research fellow in biol 
ogy working with associate professor of bil 
ology Kathleen Pryer Ph.D. "95. 

By integrating genomic data from 4 
living fern species with information fron 
the fossil record, Schuettpelz and Prye 
constructed a new time-calibrated famil 


Proceedings of the National Academy of 
ences of the United States of America. 
Though in existence long before 
Cretaceous period, ferns came into th 
own during a hot, wet period near its ene 






Taw aeyabrs 


m | ’ hat happened to a Neanderthal man named Shanidar 3 more than 500 
' centuries ago? Steven Churchill, associate professor of evolutionary anthro- 
|) pology, has an idea. Discovered in Iraq in the 1950s with a pierced ninth rib, 
/ Shanidar 3 has perplexed investigators ever since. Churchill was originally 
looking ii Neanderthal’s aerobic capacity and body shape for an article when, he says, 
the journal’s editor asked him to speculate on what had happened to the rib. 
Using a pig’s carcass as a stand-in for Neanderthal’s shorter, stockier body type, 
Churchill and his colleagues tried to simulate various kinds of harm to its ribcage. 
They determined that the injury Shanidar 3 sustained was likely caused by a projectile 
weapon, namely a stone-tipped spear. The only other living beings known to have 
hunted with spears at that time and place were our early-modern-human ancestors— 
what anthropologists used to refer to as Cro-Magnons, Churchill says. 
“We try to make clear in the paper that this is a good candidate for inter-species 
violence between Neanderthals and modern humans,” Churchill says. But, he hastens 
to add that these findings indicate an isolated case. He doesn’t believe that there were 
anything like “modern humans marching across the land executing the Neanderthals.” 
—Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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Adaptable flora: Hymenophyllum jamesonii, an epi- 
phytic fern found in neotropical rain forests. 


¥ 


approximately 65 million years ago. 

Two key innovations may have led to 
the ferns’ success in the face of the new 
competition from flowering plants. Some 
ferns developed the ability to survive in 
the shade and to live on trees, without 
soil, as epiphytes. 

By storing water, developing thicker skin, 
or being more resistant to drying out, the 
epiphytic ferns could now perch on a trunk, 
limb, or twig and live quite happily more 
than 100 feet off the forest floor. 

Earlier research on the fossil record sug- 
gested that ferns experienced three dis- 
tinct pulses of species diversification. This 
analysis shows that there was likely a 
fourth, roughly corresponding with the 
development of epiphytism. 

So, as rain forests developed and tropi- 
cal trees and vines clawed past each other 
to reach sunlight, they took the ferns up 
along with them. Thousands of new fern 
species evolved to take advantage of all the 
new niches being created in the canopy. 

“In some ways I guess, the epiphytes es- 
caped the battle on the ground,” Schuett- 
pelz says. 


Shrapnel-Detecting Robot 


ioengineers at Duke have devel- 

oped a laboratory robot that can lo- 

cate tiny pieces of metal within flesh 

and guide a needle to its exact lo- 
cation—all without human assistance. 

The experiments led the researchers to 

believe that such a robot could not only 
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help treat shrapnel injuries on the battle- 
field, but might also be used for such med- 
ical procedures as placing and removing 
radioactive “seeds” used in the treatment 
of prostate and other cancers. 


WAN 


Assignments 





The engineers started with a rudime 
tary robot whose “eyes” are a novel 3-D u 
trasound technology developed at Duke 
An artificial-intelligence program serve 


as the robot’s “brain,” taking the real-ti 


3-D information, processing it, and giving 
he robot specific commands to perform. 
e researchers used tiny pieces of magnet- 
c needle as a stand-in for shrapnel. 
“We attached an electromagnet to our 
B-D probe, which caused the shrapnel to 
ibrate just enough that its motion could 
be detected,” says A.J. Rogers B.S.E. ’09, 
ho worked on the research project as an 
ndergraduate. “Once the shrapnel’s coor- 
dinates were established by the computer, 
t successfully guided a needle to the site.” 
Advances in ultrasound technology made 
hese latest experiments possible by gen- 
erating detailed, 3-D moving images from 
traditional 2-D scans. Since inventing the 
echnique at Duke in 1991, the team has 
sed it to develop specialized catheters 
and endoscopes for real-time imaging of 
dlood vessels in the heart and brain. 
Researchers say it would simply be a mat- 
er of replacing the needle probe with a 





tiny tool, such as a grabber, to make the 
robot ready for action. 

“We showed that, in principle, the sys- 
tem works,” says lead author Stephen W. 
Smith Ph.D. ’75, professor of biomedical 
engineering and director of the Duke Uni- 
versity Ultrasound Transducer Group. “It 
can be very difficult using conventional 
means to detect small pieces of shrapnel, 
especially in the field. The military has an 
extensive program of exploring the use of 
surgical robots in the field, and this ad- 
vance could play a role.” 


Picasso and the 
Allure of Language 


August 20, 2009 — January 3, 2010 


The Nasher Museum presents a groundbreaking exhibition 
examining Pablo Picasso's lifelong relationship with writers 
and the many ways in which language transformed his work. 


Picasso and the Allure of Language was organized by the Yale University Art Gallery with the support of the 
Nasher Museum of Art at Duke University. 


Pablo Picasso, Dog and Cock, 1921. Oil on canvas, 61 x 30 1/8 inches. Yale University Art Gallery. Gift of Stephen 
Carlton Clark, B.A. 1903. ©2009 Estate of Pablo Picasso/Artists Rights Society (ARS), New York. 


Tickets: 
919-660-1701 | www.nasher.duke.edu/picasso 


NASHER MUSEUM OF ART AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Advances in precision: Rogers 


Jon Gardiner 
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| with autonomous robots. 


Predicting Alzheimer’s 


newly identified gene may be able 
to predict not only the risk of de- 
veloping Alzheimer’s disease but 
also the approximate age at which 
the disease will begin to manifest itself. 
This new gene, TOMM40, may be able 
to predict when Alzheimer’s disease de- 
velops within a five- to seven-year window 







among people over sixty. 

“If borne out through additional re- 
search, a doctor could evaluate a patient 
based on age, especially among those over 
age sixty, their ApoE genotype, and their 
TOMM540 status to calculate an estimat- 
ed disease risk and age of onset,” says Al- 
len Roses HS ’72, Jefferson-Pilot Professor 
of neurobiology and genetics and director 
of Duke’s recently established Deane Drug 
Discovery Institute. 

In 1993, Roses uncovered the associa- 
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tion of apolipoprotein E (ApoE) geno- 
types, particularly ApoE4, with the risk 
and lower age of onset for Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease. Since then, genome-wide screening 
and other new techniques have been used 
in an attempt to build on his findings but 
have met with little success. So Roses’ 
team took a different approach. 

“Genome-wide screening detects big 
blocks of DNA inherited together, but it 
doesn't tell us all the differences within 
that block,” Roses says. That’s why his 
team used what’s known as phylogenetic 
analysis to track “the evolution of the 
DNA and to see what changes take place 
on the backbone of other changes.” 

The phylogenetic approach allows re- 
searchers to better isolate specific genes, 
providing deeper analysis missing from more 
common human genome-wide studies. 

The study found that TOMM40 linked 


to ApoE3 had either short or long repeat- 
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ed sequences, while all ApoE4-linked re- 
peat sequences were long. A longer version 
of TOMM40 attached to either ApoE3 or 
ApoF4 was significantly associated with 
earlier disease onset, while the short-re- 
peat sequences were associated with a later 
onset of disease. 

“If someone gets ApoE4 from their 
mother and ApoE3 from their father, they 
also get TOMM40 as a linked caboose,” 
Roses says. “If the TOMM40 is a short 
version of the gene attached to ApoE3, 
then that person has a better chance of 
getting Alzheimer’s disease very late, after 
age eighty. But if it’s a long TOMM40, 
they have a better chance of getting the 
disease before age eighty.” 

Researchers now plan to validate their 
findings with further testing. They are 
proposing a five-year study combined with 
a drug trial aimed at preventing or delay- 
ing the onset of Alzheimer’s disease. 


In Brief 


® Ian Baucom, professor and chair of the 
English department, has been named di- 
rector of the John Hope Franklin Human- 
ities Institute. Baucom will succeed Srini- 
vas Aravamudan, the new dean of the 
humanities in Arts & Sciences. 


‘® Katherine Franz, assistant professor of 
chemistry, was named a Camille Dreyfus 
Teacher-Scholar. The award, for young 
faculty members in chemical sciences, in- 
cludes a $75,000 unrestricted grant to sup- 
port her research. 


§® Sally Kornbluth, James B. Duke Pro: 
fessor of pharmacology and cancer biolo- 
gy, has been named the new vice dean of 
research at Duke medical school. She had 
been vice dean of basic sciences for the 
past three years. 


i® Mike Krzyzewski, men’s basketball head 
coach, will reprise his role as coach of 
Team U.S.A. His commitment begins with 
preparations for the 2010 FIBA World 
Championships and ends with the 2012 
Olympics in London. 


j® Michael Merson, director of the Duke 
Global Health Institute, has been grantec 
$3.5 million by the National Heart, Lung; 
and Blood Institute to help lead a major 
health project in China aimed at lowerin; 
blood pressure in rural areas. Eric Velaz- 
quez HS ’95, HS ’01, associate professor o} 
medicine, will lead a project in Kenya 
under a similar grant. 
















i® Larry Moneta, vice president for stu 
dent affairs, will spend the fall semester ir 
Croatia on a Fulbright research scholar 
ship to study student services at universi 
ties there. In his absence, his responsibili] 
ties will be assumed by three student 
affairs administrators. 


i® Kevin Sowers M.S.N. ’89, who bega 
his career at Duke Hospital twenty-fou 
years ago as an oncology nurse, has bee 
named the hospital’s chief executive offi 
cer. He had been interim CEO and CO 
and had held a variety of administrativ 
positions within the hospital system. 


ie 


‘feshman distance runner pursues personal best. 





drianne Soo began running track 

\ in sixth grade to stay in shape for 
soccer. Thousands of miles and two 

knee surgeries later, she’s still run- 
ing, breaking records in cross country, 


nd earning honors along the way. As a 
rember of the Class of 2013, the Durham 
ative will run varsity track while tack- 
nga tough premed course load. It’s a bal- 
ncing act she’s already proved she can 
andle: She graduated from Durham Acad- 
my (DA) with a GPA of 4.12, won a slew 
f state championships, qualified for the 
{ational Foot Locker Championships, and 
vas named Gatorade’s North Carolina 
ross-country runner of the year. 

‘Tm a little apprehensive about the added 
tb work,” she admits, “but I’m well-organ- 





ized with my time. I don’t procrastinate.” 

Growing up in the shadow of Duke, Soo 
says she was shaped by the hard work and 
dedication of her parents, both of whom 
are physicians and athletes. Her mother, 
Mary Scott Soo HS ’93, an associate pro- 
fessor of radiology at Duke Medical Cen- 
ter, and her father, Michael Soo B.S. ’83, a 
neurologist, both played competitive Ul- 
timate Frisbee at the national level. (Her 
uncle, Jeffrey Soo B.S. ’86, is an interna- 
tionally ranked croquet player.) 

“Ever since | was little, | saw how hard 
my parents worked to make a comfortable 
life for my sister and me,” says Soo, whose 
younger sibling, Lindsay, is a high-school 
sophomore at DA. “I became very focused 
and driven because of their influence. I’ve 


Catch her if you can: Multisport athlete Soo 
settled on cross country in high school, setting 
state records and securing berth on Duke 
women’s varsity team. 


also learned a lot from them about anato- 
my and running and making the body 
work to the best of its potential.” 

Soo was a multisport athlete for years, 
excelling in soccer, basketball, swimming, 
and Ultimate Frisbee. But in less than two 
years, between ninth and tenth grade, she 
tore her right anterior cruciate ligament 
(ACL) while playing in the Ultimate Fris- 
bee national tournament, and her left ACL 
playing soccer. Even though she bounced 
back to win three consecutive cross-coun- 
try championships in the North Carolina 
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Independent Schools Athletic Associa- 
tion, she says she “realized it was better 
to stay away from those types of sports.” 

Although she occasionally misses the 
camaraderie of team sports, Soo says 
she prefers the solitary nature of dis- 
tance running. “I like having my suc- 
cess come directly from my own contri- 
bution.” When she was named the 
Raleigh News & Observer's 2009 female 
high-school athlete of the year, she 
credited her success to discipline and 
hard work. Her motto is “train like luck 
does not exist.” 

Distance running provides medita- 
tive space for planning strategies for 
upcoming races, organizing difficult aca- 
demic assignments, and solving any other 
problems she’s grappling with. She also 
relishes “just observing the surroundings 
on a peaceful day.” Her favorite trails 
are through Duke Forest. 

When it came time to apply to col- 
lege, Soo applied to Duke, Stanford, and 
Princeton. “The thing I liked least about 
Duke was its proximity to my home, and I 
did think about going somewhere else. 
But Duke is so perfect in every other re- 
spect, that I couldn’t let that one thing 
prevent me from coming here.” 

Associate head coach Kevin Jermyn 
helped persuade Soo to come to Duke. 
“Academically, she is one of the strong- 
est students that we have recruited. 
Athletically, she is one of the top cross- 
country and distance runners in the 
Class of 2013,” he says. “I wouldn’t be 
surprised to see her among the top run- 
ners on the team as a freshman.” 

In addition to her athletic and aca- 
demic pursuits, Soo says she is excited 
about the opportunities her four years 
at Duke offer. “I’m looking forward to 
meeting new people, being part of the 
Cameron Crazies, having high-level 
intellectual discussions, and having so 
much cultural enrichment right at my 
fingertips. I’m also looking forward to 
being completely on my own.” 

She pauses for a beat. “Although I 
am already pretty self-sufficient as it is.” 

—Bridget Booher 
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OSA 


Mohsen Kadivar, visiting associate professor of 
religion, is an outspoken scholar who advocates 
for democratic reform in his native Iran. Jailed 
in the late 1990s for writing about the need to 
limit the powers of the country’s supreme 
leader, he credits his colleague, defeated presi- 
dential candidate Mir-Hossein Mousavi, with 
springing him from prison. The latest election- 
fraud crisis has also touched him personally, as 
he and his mentor Grand Ayatollah Hossein-Ali 
Montazeri drew fire from the current leadership 
after broadcasting a fatwa, or religious opinion, 
that the rule of the current supreme leader, 
Ayatollah Ali Khamenei, was “illegitimate.” He 
holds out hope that the fissures among senior 
clerics will engender the democratic reforms he 
has spent much of his career promoting. 


Do you believe that democracy and Islamic law 
(Sharia) law can coexist? 


Yes and no. It would depend on which 
model of democracy you mean. On the 
other hand, we have many different inter- 
pretations of Islam. Which interpretation 
do you mean? Which interpretation of 
Islam is compatible with which model 

of democracy? I say the question is so gen- 
eral that it doesn’t make sense to me. 


Can you be more specific, then? 


I focus on a special interpretation of Islam 
on this end and a minimal form of 
democracy on that end. I call it Iranian 
democracy, or domestic democracy, 
because of the special religious, cultural 
background of Iran. 

We need the equality of all citizens in 
the public domain, and to acknowledge 
that the government is the representative 
of these citizens. They are not appointed 
by any supernatural force like God, or the 
Prophet, or the Hidden Imam. So it 


means the government's power comes 
from the people and that the leaders 
should be limited in their designs, their 
plans, and their programs. The majority 
of the citizens will determine everything 
in the public domain. 


What about religion? 


A democracy also can be religious if the 
majority of the people in that country are 
religious. That means we will only have 
Sharia law when it is supported by the 
majority of the community. 

It is similar to what John Locke wrote — 
about the social contract, about owner- 
ship. Ownership in Islam is very impor- 
tant; you cannot violate it. I write that 
ownership is not exclusive to property, to 
material, to money, but also to managing — 
the nation-state. It is a common owner- 
ship; everyone is the owner of their coun- 
try. Anyone who wants to do something 
to the country has to have the permission 
of its citizens, of its owners. 








Who makes these kinds of determinations? 


It depends on the citizens: If they want, if 
they desire, if they support religious laws, 
we can practice this. As I’ve written, it 
means that every time the people can 
control, they can check and balance, and 
if it is not fit for their country, they can 
change it. It’s the meaning of democracy. 
It doesn’t mean that because our fathers 
decided something about these rules you 
should do it. If you want to change it, it’s 
all right. 

I focus on the equality of all citizens. 
We are citizens, they were citizens. Now 
is our time, not their time. I believe this is 
the minimum of democracy. 


So how does this kind of society determine its laws? 


The authorities in Islam, especially Shia 
Islam, are called ulemas; they are Islamic 
specialists, Islamic scientists, Islamic 

jurists. In Shia Islam, we accept plurali- 







y—it’s not like the Vatican in Cathol- 
cism. In this way, it is like Protestant 
Dhristianity. It means that we have a lot 
»f authorities, not one authority. In Shia 
slam we have about twenty clerics in the 
tighest level of authority, some of them 
a the city of Qom [Iran], some of them in 
Najaf [Iraq], and some in Beirut. 

_ All the Shia Muslim believers are free 
-orefer to each of them. It doesn’t depend 
n your nationality or your social status. 

is religious freedom for all believers. 
| In Shia Islam, there are four sources of 
haria law. The first is the Qur’an, the 
-econd is the tradition of the Prophet, the 
aird source is what all religious authori- 
tes believe in a case, and the fourth is 
_2ason. 
_ By reason, it means that if you can 
ove that something is completely irra- 
ional, it means it could not be divine. 
And if you can prove that something is 
ompletely rational, we should have some 
ind of religious ruling in this case. 
_ ecause of this, I think human rights are 
| ationally accepted. I can say it could be 
| jivine because we have a good source in 
is case. The creator of reason and reve- 











lation is one person: It’s God. The book 
of God and the book of reason could not 
contradict each other. 


Would you give me an example of how this works? 


Take slavery. About two centuries ago, 
there was no difficulty with slavery in all 
of the world, in this country or in other 
countries. We can find many philosophers 
who wrote things supporting slavery. 
They thought it was natural. So, it shows 
that reason can depend on the times. 
And we have things about slavery in the 
Islamic tradition. So I ask the jurists to be 
honest: “Do you believe in slavery now or 
not?” I think they would answer, “No, we 
do not believe in it.” I say, “Why?” They 
say, “It’s irrational.” 

So I tell them now, I have something 
else that is irrational, like slavery: the 
treatment of women. 


And do these jurists accept what you have to say? 


I say that we have two kinds of laws in 
Sharia. The first kind is permanent, or 
timeless, and the second kind is time- 
bounded. The mistake is that many jurists 


Jon Gardiner 





Kadivar: envisioning a more democratic Iran. 


imagine all rules that we have in Islamic 
jurisprudence are timeless. It’s not right. 
It is the role of the jurists to distinguish 
between timeless and time-bounded rules. 

There is a part of Islamic law that gov- 
erns human interactions. The difficulty 
here is not with the rules of worship. 
Those are timeless, for the most part. 
With human interactions, some rules are 
timeless, and some are not. The funda- 
mentalists, like in Pakistan, believe that 
all of these rules are timeless. They want 
to fit their communities to the beginning 
of Islam. At that time, there was a simple 
community with a small population and a 
different situation. 


And there’s scriptural backing for this? 


Yes. It’s not only my theory—I draw it from 
the writings of jurists. Because of this, my 
papers are widely read in Iran. | highlight 
those things that are familiar to the grand 
ayatollahs, so when I mention these 
points, they say, “Yes, he could be right.” 
My audience, at the first level, is Shia 
leaders. On the next level are the ordi- 
nary people, the masses. So when my 
books are published, I have a lot of read- 
ers in the Qom seminary, the Najaf semi- 
nary. They say, “We’ve read your books.” 
They criticize me on some points, but 
criticism means that they understand 
some things, they accept some things, 
and they challenge me on the other 
things. It is great for me. I can see the 
influence of what I wrote in my papers 
after six months, one year, three years, in 
what issues from those grand ayatollahs. 


Is the same true for democracy? 


A jurist from six centuries ago wrote, 
“You cannot govern without satisfying 
the community.” Finding this, | became 
so happy, and I was surprised, because it 
was the point that I needed. I wrote a 
letter to my teacher, Grand Ayatollah 
Montazeri, and I said, “I found this point. 
What do you think about it? I think it 
could be the base of Islamic democracy.” 
And that’s where it started. 

—Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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Campus Observer 


Best in Show 


International water lily contest takes root at Duke. 


uttural croaking emanates from be- 
neath an ethereal yellow-and-white 
lotus blossom in the Sarah P. Duke 
Gardens Fish Pool—also known 
informally as the goldfish pond. On a muggy 
summer morning, the resident bullfrog 
has settled his lumpy body on a buoyant 
lotus leaf, while dragonflies and the occa- 
sional ruby-throated hummingbird buzz 
by. Two mothers with young children in 
tow gravitate toward the amphibious bari- 
tone sound, trying to locate its source. 

Sharing pond space with the bullfrog is 
a sprinkling of water lilies, some with vi- 
brant blooms, others with swelling buds, a 
few with nothing more than surface leaves. 
Each plant is identified by a cryptic sign: 
Tropical #3. Hardy #1. The frog-seeking 
group doesn’t seem to notice the lilies. 
Neither does a young Japanese couple who 
take turns posing for pictures in front of 
the pond. A third set of visitors descends 
from the garden terraces. A boy in the 
group spies the Victoria lilies, with their 
large, round, low-rimmed, thorn-encrust- 
ed leaves, and throws a pebble at the leaf, 
aiming for dead center. 

Standing nearby, Tamara Kilbane shakes 
her head and manages a resigned smile at 
the not uncommon sight. As the gardens’ 
aquatic plant horticulturist, Kilbane over- 
sees the health and vitality of various 
ponds and pools throughout the fifty-five- 
acre expanse. More than 300,000 people 
visit the gardens every year; it’s no surprise 
that some of them treat the environs with 
less reverence than others. But in the case 
of the delicate water lilies, there’s more at 
stake than just protecting nature’s glory. 

A few days earlier, Kilbane had in- 
stalled the signs to mark this year’s entries 
in the International Waterlily @ Water 
Gardening Society (IWGS) New Water 
Lily Competition. Duke Gardens is host- 
ing the contest for the fourth year in a row, 
and as in the past three years, visitors to 
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the gardens—or the gardens’ website—can 
vote for their favorites. Although the offi- 
cial judging is conducted by a team of in- 


ternational water lily experts, the popular 
vote helps the [WGS and lily growers know 
what appeals to consumers, while enhanc- 
ing public awareness of the innumerable 
variety within the Nymphaea genus. 

In addition to young boys engaging in 
target practice and other human med- 
dlers, the natural enemies of the gardens’ 
aquatic flora are oxygen-sucking algae and 
hungry turtles and ducklings. Kilbane and 
her crew of volunteers do their best to 
ward off damage, but she says it’s always a 
tradeoff. The goldfish pond was built in 
the 1930s without the now-standard lin- 
ers and recirculation pumps found in most 
modern water gardens. 

It’s leaky, so water from the nearby duck 
pond is diverted into the site, making it 
prone to algae. A small portable fountain 
runs continually to break up the water’s 
surface and inhibit algae growth. Lilies 
like full sun for at least six hours a day, so 
the goldfish pond seems like the perfect 
location. Except that lilies also prefer still 
water, and the small portable fountain 
installed to inhibit algae growth does so 
by sending continuous ripples across the 
water's surface. 

Kilbane takes it all in stride. “Last year 
the blue herons discovered they could 
stand on the Victoria leaves and do their 
fishing from there, so we lost a number of 


goldfish,” she says. “Another time, a vol- 
unteer told me she saw a woman bending 
down to remove one of the lily competi- 
tion entries from Thailand.” 

Rather than fret about the inherent haz- 
ards of displaying sumptuous floral speei- 
mens in a public setting, Kilbane embraces 
the educational component of her job, pa- 
tiently explaining the differences between 
tropical and hardy lilies. “Tropicals usually 
have thinner-edged leaves, and their flow- 
ers are showier and higher off the surface 
than the hardies. But hardies are perennials 
—they die back and return in the spring 
—whereas tropicals are annuals in this 
area and are saved and stored as tubers at 
the end of each summer.” 

She says that growers, or “hybridizers,” 
seek new and unusual combinations of 
bloom colors and sizes (very large, very 
small), petal shapes (pointed, rounded), 
and timing of blooms (day, night). “Both 
tropicals and hardies only bloom for thre 
to five days,” she says. “Some start out white 
the first day and then turn pink on the 
second or third day. Others have more of 
sunset palette, going from light yellow toal 
deep orange.” 

Kilbane mentions Pairat Songpanich, 4 
grower in Thailand who won Best New Hy4 
brid in the 2006 and 2007 IWGS compe: 
titions for his hardy Nymphaea tan-khwa 
and Nymphaea miss siam, respectively. He 
“just developed the first hybrid blue wate 
lily, something hybridizers have been try 
ing to do for almost 100 years,” she says. 

This year there are twelve entries in th 
IWGS competition, four tropicals and eigh 
hardies. They come from as far away a: 
Cyprus and as close by as Florida. If shippe 
from outside the continental U.S. and Ha 
waii, they must be sent as bare root plants 
otherwise, they arrive in pots. “Since yo 
can’t send soil internationally, we recom 
mend that people sending us entries fro 
outside the U.S. treat their plants wit 
















ungicide and ship them as fast as they can,” 
she says. “The last thing you want is to have 
them stuck in customs for three weeks and 


»” 


lie. 

Once the entries arrive, in early spring, 
<ilbane and her colleagues plant them in 
sturdy pots and position them on metal 
tands in the goldfish pond, where they 
vill bloom from late June through late 
September. 

The plants are on a weekly mainte- 
nance, biweekly fertilizer schedule. Kilbane 
tnd volunteers don waders every Thurs- 
lay to rid plants of dead leaves and blooms 
ind to reposition the pots, providing more 
pace between plants as they grow. 

_ An interactive sign at the left edge of 
Me goldfish pond shows what each entry 





looks like in full bloom—essential, since 
not every plant has a flowering bloom 


and provides entry forms and 





every day 
pens for people to mark their favorite. The 
IWGS judges will not actually visit Duke 
Gardens; instead, Kilbane sends photo- 
graphs of each plant’s first-, second-, and 
third-day blooms, along with the leaves 
and the entire plant’s growth habit. 

Kilbane, who found her professional 
calling while mucking around ponds on 
her grandfather’s dairy farm in Oregon, 
says she’s not sure which hardy will win 
this year, but she’s pretty sure about the 
top tropical. 

“] expect entry number two to win both 
the popular and judges’ votes,” she says, 
noting that the decisions of the profes- 
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Nurturing nature: Horticulturist Kilbane tends 

to hardy and perennial lily competitors, above; 
contest entries identified by numbered signs, top; 
tropical lily #4, opposite. 


sionals and the public tend to mirror each 
other. Tropical #2 was entered last year, 
but didn’t win and, under IWGS rules, is 
eligible for another try. 

What is it about this particular tropical 
that gets Kilbane’s informed vote? Is it the 
spiky leaves, the contrasting yellow center 
of the violet bloom, or the perky shape of 
the buds? 

“It’s bright purple,” she says, “and peo- 
ple like purple.” 

—Bridget Booher 
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ARLY ON THE MORNING 
of Thursday, March 13, 
2008, Robert K. Steel, Undersec- 
retary of the Treasury for Do- 
had breakfast with H. 
n, the senior partner of Sul- 
livan & Cromwell, the Wall Street law 


mestic Finance, 


| 


Rodgin Cohe 


73 asked Cohen 


firm. The eTegarlous Steel 


how things were going. “He said, ‘I’m 


great, but I’m kind of pooped,’ ” Steel re- 
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FINANCIAL CRISES OF OUR TIME 


calls. “I was up late, and there are a lot of 
challenges at Bear Stearns.” 

That, of course, was an understatement. 
Cohen, Bear’s lead outside counsel, had 
spent the better part of the night before on 
the phone from his home in Irvington, New 
York, with the top management at Bear 
Stearns, including CEO Alan Schwartz ’72, 
helping them grapple with their rising fear 
that Bear, then the world’s fifth-largest 





securities firm, might not be able to stay 
in business much longer. The market way 


rapidly losing confidence in the firm. It} 
stock had closed at $61.58 that day, dowr 
from its all-time high of $172.69 a shar 
in January 2007. Its hedge-fund clients wer 


withdrawing their cash balances, and 
worse, Bear’s overnight lenders, on whon 
the firm had become largely dependent 
for up to as much as $75 billion a day 





RIVALED een SRE DEPRESSION. 


were balking at continuing to provide that 
‘unding. Without it, Bear Stearns simply 
would not have the cash to operate and to 
neet its obligations. In other words, Bear 
would be bankrupt. 

As the night wore on and concerns about 
3ear’s viability mounted, Cohen convinced 
Schwartz that the situation was so dire that 
Timothy Geithner, then the president of 


the New York Federal Reserve Bank, should 


be informed. Although Geithner was not 
technically Wall Street’s regulator—that 
job belonged to the head of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission—he was based 
in New York and was very familiar with 
the liquidity issues facing the securities in- 
dustry. Plus, just six days earlier, he had an- 
nounced a new $200 billion short-term 
lending program for banks and securities 
firms that was meant “to address height- 
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Calm before the storm: Sunlit facade of Bear 
Stearns headquarters in midtown Manhattan 
belies looming mid-March meltdown. 


ened liquidity pressures” and set to begin 
March 27. 

With Schwartz’s consent, at around 1| 1 
p-m., Cohen called Geithner and urged 
him to take remedial action as quickly as 


possible by speeding up the start of the 
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new Fed loan program and opening the 
Fed “discount window” to securities firms, 
an action that would have allowed Bear 
Stearns and other firms to borrow money 
directly, at low interest rates, from the Fed 
for the first time since the 1930s. “I think 
I’ve been around long enough to sense a 
very serious problem, and this seems like 
one,” Cohen recalls telling him. 

“If it’s this serious, Alan should pick up 
the phone and call me first thing in the 
morning,” Geithner replied. 

The next morning, while Cohen ate 
breakfast with Steel, Schwartz was on the 
phone with Geithner. “There’s a chance we 
can work through this,” Steel says Cohen 
told him. “But this is pretty unattractive.” 


Steel began to worry that the failure of 
a securities firm the size and complexity of 


Bear Stearns might pose a systemic risk 
that could potentially undermine the con- 
fidence needed to ensure the smooth run- 
ning of the international financial system. 
After breakfast, as he and Cohen walked 
down one of the grand corridors of the 
Treasury building, near his office, his sec- 
retary stuck her head out and told him that 
Alan Schwartz was on the phone. As the 
designated liaison between Wall Street 
and the Treasury, Steel regularly received 
calls from top executives on Wall Street, 
but in light of what Cohen had told him 
at breakfast, he raced to take it. 

Schwartz told him that he would have a 
better idea about the severity of Bear 
Stearns’ growing liquidity problem that 
afternoon, Steel recalls, but said he was 
“hopeful” he could “stem this” and “cau- 
terize” the initial bleeding. Schwartz re- 
calls the conversation as a “heads up that 
if things took a turn for the worse, we need- 
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ed to figure out what the backup plan was.” 

After the call, Steel ducked into the of- 
fice of the Secretary of the Treasury, Hen- 
ry Paulson, and told him about the poten- 
tially dangerous situation unfolding at Bear 
Stearns. “We’re not going to know a lot 
more for a few hours, but let’s get some 
people to start to think about various is- 
sues and ways to deal with this,” Steel said. 

This, in foreshortened detail, is how two 
Duke graduates of the same vintage— 
Steel, from Durham, and Schwartz, from 
Brooklyn—pulled the curtain back on a 
financial crisis that approaches the severi- 
ty of the Great Depression. More than a 
few Duke alumni have played central roles 
in this drama—among them not only 
Steel, chair of Duke’s board of trustees 
from 2005 to 2009, and Schwartz, a cur- 
rent Duke trustee, but also Steven D. 
Black ’74, Schwartz’s fraternity brother, a 
former member of the Trinity board of vis- 
itors, and co-head of global investment 
banking at JPMorganChase; John Mack 
68, chair and CEO of Morgan Stanley 
and a current Duke trustee; Michael Alix 
83, head of risk management at Bear 
Stearns, who now works at the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank; and John Koskinen 
61, acting CEO and chair of the board of 
Freddie Mac and a Duke trustee emeritus. 
Their statistically outsized presence is, 
and will continue to be, delicious fodder 
for social scientists and historians. (That 
none of these central figures is female is a 
reflection of the extent to which Wall 
Street remains a male-dominated enclave.) 

What follows is a snapshot of what 
these alumni faced as the financial crisis 
unfolded—the first draft of a history still 
being written. 
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ACCORDING TO SCHWART2, THE 
Duke connections may have 
made this difficult situation slightly easi- 
er. “What it creates when you have a rela- 
tionship is the opportunity to at least 
know that you can talk to each other and 
trust that you’re being as honest as you 
can be,” he says. “With the Duke guys, 
you’ve known them your whole career, 
and there’s just a deeper reservoir that 
you're tapping into.” 

Thursday afternoon, March 13, 2008, 
back on the front lines of the emerging 
crisis, Steel, Paulson, and Geithner had to 
figure out whether or not to try to save Bear 
Stearns. “You really had just a few days to 
decide,” Steel says. “The first decision was 
whether this was challenging enough to 
push it into the weekend”—that is, finda 
way to keep Bear afloat until the closing 
bell on Friday, in order to buy some time. 
The solution was radical and unprece- 
dented: putting government money “back 
to back” at JPMorganChase. What it meant 
was that the Fed would lend money to 
JPMorgan, which would in turn lend it to 
Bear Stearns. By law at that time, the Fed 
could not lend money directly to Bear, a 
securities firm, but it could lend to 
JPMorgan, a commercial bank. Given th 
Treasury’s prevailing bias that no one se4 
















curities firm was systemically important, 
this was a harder decision than it now 
seems in hindsight. 

“None of us liked it,” Steel says. “You 
had to ask yourself ‘What’s the best of th 
series of least appealing alternatives” I 
you keep looking for an attractive alterna 
tive, you're not going to find one.” Througl 
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Inside men: from left, Alix, 
Schwartz, Black, Mack, 
Koskinen, and Steel (left, with 
Wells Fargo CEO John Stumpf). 
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a series of discussions among Paulson, 
\Geithner, and Ben S. Bernanke, the chair 
‘of the Federal Reserve Board, the govern- 
iment quickly decided that Bear Stearns 
shad to be saved for the good of the system. 
‘“Aumpty Dumpty falling was not an at- 
tractive outcome, given the market con- 
ditions that day,” Steel says. 

_ That was when the call went out to 
James L. “Jamie” Dimon, the CEO of 
JPMorganChase (and, coincidentally, the 
father of Julia Dimon ’07). Dimon was 
celebrating his fifty-second birthday at 
\Avra Estiatorio, a midtown Manhattan 
Greek restaurant, when Schwartz called 
and urged him to take a serious look at 
jhelping Bear Stearns out of its predica- 
‘ment. 

Dimon, in turn, called Steve Black, who 
was enjoying a vacation in Anguilla after 
months of keeping one step ahead of the 
financial crisis that had started a year ear- 
lier with the meltdown of two heavily 
leveraged Bear Stearns hedge funds. Black 
was having dinner with his wife at a res- 
taurant on the island. Dimon told him to 
get back to New York by the next morning. 
| By March 2008, Dimon, Black, and other 
top executives at JPMorganChase were 
plenty familiar with Bear Stearns. Dimon 
had tried unsuccessfully to buy the firm in 
2001, when he was CEO of BankOne, a 
Chicago-based commercial bank. 

After Dimon’s call, Black kicked his 
army into high gear. “That’s not to say 
that when all the stuff started happening 
on Thursday our first thought was, ‘Gee, 
great. We're going to get to buy Bear 
Stearns,’ ” he says. “It was, ‘Can we help 
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Bear Stearns and the Fed find a mecha- 
nism to keep them open for business so 
that they don’t blow up, which is going to 
cause everybody a lot of pain?” ” This was 
a hotly discussed topic among JPMorgan 
senior executives and board members. 
“We spent a lot of time and energy debat- 
ing whether the transaction was the right 
thing to do for our shareholders—as op- 
posed to whether it was the right thing for 
the Bear Stearns shareholders or the fi- 
nancial system,” says Black. 

“We also spent a lot of time debating 
that if we thought it was the right thing to 
do, how we could do it and make sure that 
we protected our company. Because it 
wasn’t going to do anybody good—us, them, 
our shareholders, or the financial system 
—if all we did was jeopardize JPMorgan 
because of buying Bear Stearns.” 

It was a taxing, around-the-clock exer- 
cise. “It was a pain in the ass,” Black says. 
“There was a lot of work to do in a short 
period of time, and being wrong had some 
pretty significant implications. On the 
other hand, you get into deal mode, and 
the adrenaline starts flowing, and there is 
an excitement to it.” 

In the end, of course, with the Fed’s help 
—to the tune of $29 billion—JPMorgan 
agreed to buy Bear Stearns for $10 per 
share (up from $2 per share originally). 
All Bear’s creditors were made whole, and 
JPMorgan assumed some $370 billion of 
Bear’s assets, along with its headquarters 
and other buildings, an energy-trading 
business, and a host of talented people 
(many of whom are no longer at JPMor- 
gan). “When | look back now, | feel better 
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than I did then,” Schwartz says. “It felt 
like somebody had come and set fire to 
our house, and I felt terrible. 

“But then, six months later, a tsunami 
came through town and blew away all the 
other houses, and I don’t see how, frankly, 
we would have survived that tsunami. With 
Lehman going under, with Merrill about 
to go under, and with Morgan Stanley and 
Goldman an inch away, | don’t see how 
Bear Stearns was a big enough franchise 
to survive that kind of storm. The reality 
is that going through that in March prob- 
ably, on balance, Bear Stearns people did 
better than they would have if we’d sur- 
vived until September.” 

Mike Alix, who spent twelve years at 
Bear Stearns and was the firm’s senior risk 
officer at the time of its collapse, was one 
of many senior professionals at the firm 
who did not get invited to the JPMorgan 
party. In November 2008, Geithner hired 
Alix to be a senior vice president in the 
New York Fed’s bank-supervision group. 
Alix had worked closely with Geithner on 
a number of initiatives, including an effort 
to figure out how the different risks indi- 
vidual financial institutions were taking 
might destabilize the system as a whole. 
“T was actively thinking about how the 
dominoes might fall from a system per- 
spective,” Alix says. “The experience of late 
2007 and 2008 was all about seeing some 
of those worst fears unfold. 

“The loss of liquidity, the contraction of 
credit, and all those things that some sen- 
ior people from the industry and the offi- 
cial sector had collectively fretted about 
were far worse than we had expected. It 
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was obviously of concern to me because of 


the institution I was with, but it was also 
an abject lesson about financial-system 
damage that | hoped I would not experi- 
ence so direct ly.” 

Unlike many critics of Wall Street, Alix 
does not focus on, among other things, 
the greed of bankers and the reliance on 
short-term financing for causing the near- 
collapse of the system. “I try to encourage 
people to resist the temptation to say that 
there are things that individual institu- 
tions could have done or regulators could 
have done that, if applied, you can say for 
sure would have avoided what happened,” 
he says. “Some of the seemingly obvious 
fixes might just have shifted the problems 
elsewhere. 

“Because in my view, economic cycles 
are part of capitalism, and you need the 
capacity to adapt to downturns in the mar- 
ket. But you never will know exactly what 
the right tools are, or the right approaches 
are, to avoid the worst of it while you're in 
it. You have to sort of experience it and 
learn from it.” 


AS A SEMBLANCE OF NORMAL- 
ity returned to the markets during 
the early summer of 2008, Bob Steel be- 
gan to think about what he would do once 
President Bush’s second term ended. 
That’s when he heard that Ken Thomp- 
son, the CEO of Wachovia, had been fired. 
On that same Sunday night, Steel’s fellow 
Duke trustee, Lanty Smith LL.B. ’67, called 
him at home in Greenwich, Connecticut. 
Smith, a longtime member of the Wacho- 
via board of directors, had been named inter- 
im CEO of Wachovia and was leading the 
search for a permanent replacement. 
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At first, Steel told Smith he had no in- 
terest and was committed to staying at the 
Treasury until the new President was inau- 
gurated. He gave Smith the name of five 
other people he thought could do the job. 

One day near the end of June, Steel 
wandered into Paulson’s office around 
“just kind of goofing off,” 





quitting time 
Steel recalls—and mentioned to Paulson 
that Wachovia had approached him about 
becoming its new CEO. Steel did not want 
his boss to hear the news from someone 
else. He told Paulson he was not interest- 
ed. Then, he recalls, Paulson surprised 
him by saying, “Listen, maybe you should 
think about it.” 

At first, Steel says, he thought Paulson 
was firing him. But then Paulson told him, 
“Things are quieting down here. As soon 
as the election occurs, we’re going to be 
pretty irrelevant. Maybe it’s something 
you should think about.” 

After a few more discussions with Paul- 
son, Steel called Smith, told him he was 
interested, and quietly resigned from the 
Treasury. On July 9, Wachovia named 
Steel its new CEO, with Smith remaining 
as chair of the board. 

That same day, Wachovia predicted it 
would lose “up to $2.8 billion” when it 
announced its second-quarter 2008 earn- 
ings on July 22. Within a week, the stock 
hit a seventeen-year low, which was bad 
news for Steel, who had just bought $16 
million of Wachovia shares. On July 22, 
Steel announced that Wachovia’s actual 
loss was $8.86 billion. The bank, reeling 
from Thompson’s ill-timed, $25.5 billion 
acquisition of mortgage-lender Golden 
West Financial in 2006, slashed its divi- 
dend and cut 6,350 jobs. The stock jumped 


27 percent the day Steel announced the 
restructuring and another 10 percent the 
following day. 

Steel was riding yet another roller 
coaster, and the bumpy ride would contin- 
ue into the fall. “I tell people it was a 
three-act play,” he says. “Act I, | show up, 
and basically we cut the dividend, shrink 
the balance sheet, and reduce head count, 
and that generates over the next twelve to 
eighteen months, $5 to $6 billion of capi- 
tal. And actually that seemed okay, and 
the market responded, and people were 
kind of processing that. 

“Act II is the world gets a lot more dan- 
gerous for financial-services companies, 
and the weak swimmers are swimming in- 
to the current as opposed to with the cur 
rent or in a neutral situation. We’re a 
weak swimmer, no question.” The final aet 
for Wachovia would come soon enough. 

Meanwhile, during the first week of Sep- 
tember 2008, John Koskinen was enjoying 
his retirement from four years as head of 
the U.S. Soccer Foundation when, on 
Tuesday, he got an unexpected call from 
Hank Paulson’s office asking him if he 
would be interested in “helping” the ad- 
ministration with “a local company’— 
Freddie Mac, the giant mortgage lender, 
which was in serious financial difficulties, 
Paulson was about to force Freddie, alon 
with Fannie Mae, into receivership. 

Koskinen, a former deputy mayor of 
Washington, deputy director of the Offic 
of Management and Budget under Presi 
dent Clinton, and president of the Pal 
mieri Co., a corporate turnaround special 
ist, said he was willing to consider it. O 
Wednesday, he met with Ken Wilson 
Paulson’s former partner at Goldma 
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Sachs, who had recently joined the Trea- 
sury Department. On Thursday, Koskinen 
met with Paulson. “I’m a fairly visible 
Democrat,” he told Paulson, “in case you 
think that’s a problem.” According to 
Koskinen, Paulson replied, “No, no, that 
may actually help.” 

| Paulson offered Koskinen the job as 
Freddie’s chair. “I agreed that I would be 
the chairman of the board, restructure 
and recruit a new set of people to oversee 
the operation,” he says about his initial 
role. “That seemed like an interesting 
challenge.” Koskinen’s only condition in 
taking the position was that the Treasury 
also hire an experienced CEO. That 
turned out to be David Moffett, a former 
CFO and vice chairman of U.S. Bancorp. 
Koskinen and Moffett got along well and 
vet about managing Freddie through the 
receivership process, which began on 
September 7. Koskinen began restructur- 
ing the Freddie board of directors, includ- 
ing finding new board members. 

| A week later, he says, “the world fell 
apart.” 


IKE THE REST OF WALL STREET, 
Norgan Stanley CEO John 
Mack’s first inkling of the depth of the 
‘nancial troubles at Lehman Brothers— 
where Bart McDade ’81 was president (he’s 
not talking to the media these days and 
did not return a call for this story) —was 
when Geithner invited him and all the 
other top Wall Street CEOs down to the 
offices of the New York Federal Reserve 
3ank on Friday evening, September 12, 
2008. Mack had had a brief role in the 
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Bear Stearns drama in March 2008, when 
Gary Parr, the Lazard banker advising 
Bear, called and asked him whether Mor- 
gan Stanley would have an interest in 
Bear’s hedge-fund brokerage business—at 
the deeply discounted price of $1. Mack 
sent a team over to examine the business 
during the famous March weekend, but 
decided to pass. 

By mid-September, the dynamics had 
changed. Merrill Lynch and Lehman 
looked very vulnerable to imminent col- 
lapse. As is now common knowledge, 
Merrill sold itself to Bank of America on 
the evening of Sunday, September 14, and 
Lehman filed for bankruptcy in the early 
morning hours of September 15. Morgan 
Stanley briefly considered a deal for Mer- 
rill that weekend but John Thain, Mer- 
rill’s CEO, wanted Mack to move fast. 
Shrewdly, Mack didn’t fall for the bait. 

“He wanted me to announce something 
that day, which I just wouldn’t do,” Mack 
says. “I said to him, ‘John, you think I’m 
crazy? I’m not going to do that.’ ” Mack 
says that after he shared with Thain the 
news that Morgan Stanley had built up a 
liquidity reserve of $160 billion and was 
still vulnerable, Thain decided he had to 
sell Merrill since Merrill’s cash cushion 
was far less. 

Still, Mack knew Morgan Stanley could 
be next to fail. “Merrill Lynch disappears, 
and then there’s a run on Morgan Stan- 
ley,” Mack recalls thinking. “So, we go 
into a combination of finding more equity 
capital, de-leveraging our balance sheets, 
and being prepared to run our business. It 
was a period of tremendous change in a 


very short period of time, and everyone 
was on their back heels—I don’t care who 
it was. And if by chance Morgan Stanley 
had gone out of business, as Lloyd [Blank- 
fein, CEO of Goldman Sachs] said to me, 
‘T’m next. I’m thirty seconds behind. 
You've got to hold on.’” 

To raise the badly needed capital, Mack 
had initiated discussions with Mitsubishi 
UF] Financial Group, a large Japanese com- 
mercial bank, about investing as much as 
$9.9 billion into Morgan Stanley in re- 
turn for a 21 percent stake in the firm. 
While these negotiations were under way 
—and far from certain to be consummat- 
ed—the markets continued to deteriorate 
in the wake of the Lehman collapse and 
the sale of Merrill Lynch. On October 10, 
Morgan Stanley’s stock hit an intraday low 
of $6.51. According to sources outside Mor- 
gan Stanley, Hank Paulson called Mack 
and insisted that he initiate discussions 
with Dimon about selling the company to 
JPMorgan. 

“The regulators really wanted me to get 
out of the business,” Mack says. “They 
wanted to have fewer problems. But we 
didn’t think it was the right thing to do, 
and we were confident that Mitsubishi 
would come in.” 

In an extraordinary act of courage and 
defiance, Mack told Paulson he would not 
sell Morgan Stanley. “My view was that as 
long as I could stay in business, I was go- 
ing to stay in business,” Mack says. “Be- 
cause you never know, things do change 
—as they did.” 

“T have 47,000 people working at Mor- 
gan Stanley, and, as I said to some of our 
regulators, just from a public-policy point 
of view, how does that make sense? | un- 
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derstand from their point of view, and 
| don’t begrudge any of the regulators 
doing what they did. They were trying to 
solve a much bigger problem, and if I were 
in their shoes, I’d have done the same 
thing. My job and the job of my board 
was—and is—to protect shareholders. 
And we did not think it was in the best 
interest of the shareholders. Unfortu- 
nately, it wasn’t one of those where you sit 
down and have a meeting and discuss it. 
You’re on the run. You’re on the phone, 
eoing back and forth. But I couldn’t do it 
to the people that worked for me or the 
shareholders.” 

There were some scary moments for the 
firm as rumors switled in the market about 
whether Mitsubishi would complete the 
deal with Morgan Stanley or renegotiate 
it in a material way. About a week after 
Lehman failed, Mack recalls he told his 
wife, Christy, “There’s a chance I’m going 
to lose this firm.” Thirty seconds later he 
added, “But I’d rather be doing this than 
reading a book in North Carolina,” refer- 
ring toa popular retirement spot. 

“And as crazy as it was, it was also as 
stimulating as anything I’ve done, and | 
think my team’s ever done.” In the end, 
after a series of tense negotiations, Mit- 
subishi closed the deal with Morgan Stan- 
ey on the original terms. Both Morgan 
Stanley and Goldman Sachs became bank 
10olding companies, meaning they could 
1ave virtually unfettered access to the Fed 





for short-term borrowing, giving a huge 
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boost to the security of their short-term 





yorrowing needs and eliminating future 
concerns about liquidity. Since its low, 
Morgan Stanley’s stock has increased 
nearly fivefold, to around $30 per share. 
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For bankruptcy and AlO was 
to the tune of $85 billion of 
taxpayer money—Lanty Smith, the Wa- 


rescued 


chovia chair, called a Wachovia board 
meeting so CEO Bob Steel could tell 
them how he intended to have Wachovia 
grapple with the rapidly deteriorating fi- 
nancial situation. Steel says he laid out six 
strategic options, ranging from “staying the 
course” to finding a new outside investor 
for “$10 to $15 billion” of capital to sell- 
ing the company. “We’re going to look at 
all six,” Steel told board members. “I’m 
not going to be left with trying to pull on 
strings at the last minute. I think we 
should be evaluating all six lanes. I didn’t 
want to end up in a corner with no way 
out.” While stating a preference for re- 
maining independent, the Wachovia board 
authorized Steel to pursue them simulta- 
neously. 

Steel had a conversation with Mack 
about a possible merger of Wachovia and 
Morgan Stanley. Confidentiality agree- 
ments were signed, but that effort soon fiz- 
zled. Then, Vikrim Pandit, the CEO of 
Citigroup, called and e-mailed Steel, be- 
ginning a furious two weeks of negotia- 
tions among Steel, his financial advisers, 
and a wide range of financial institutions 
and government regulators around the 
globe about whether to make an invest- 
ment in Wachovia, to buy pieces of its 
business, to buy the whole company, or to 
put the company into receivership. Both 
Goldman Sachs and Morgan Stanley had 
become bank holding companies on Sep- 
tember 21. The government forced Wash- 
ington Mutual into the arms of JPMorgan- 
Chase about the same time. Congress 


CEO summit: White 
House meeting with 
President Obama in- 
cluded, from left, Bank 
of America’s Ken Lewis, 
Wells Fargo’s John 
Stumpf (partially ob- 
scured), U.S. Bancorp’s 
Richard Davis, Morgan 
Stanley’s John Mack, 
Citigroup’s Vikram 
Pandit, and Freddie 
Mac’s John Koskinen, 


voted down the first version of Paulson's 
Troubled Asset Relief Program on Sep- 
tember 30, 2008. Wachovia was teetering 
on the edge. 

At about 4 in the morning on Septem- 
ber 29, Sheila Bair, the chair of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, in- 
formed Steel that the FDIC had decided 
that Citigroup would acquire Wachovia's 
banking operations and that Steel should 
rapidly negotiate a deal with Pandit. The 
idea was for the government to provide 
billions of dollars of assistance to Citi- 
group, which was also ailing, so it could 
acquire the banking business of Wa- 
chovia, while the firm’s brokerage busi- 
nesses would become independent. The 
deal, as proposed, was plenty complicated. 
In the end, Citigroup and Wachovia 
reached only an “agreement-in-prinei- 
ple,” well short of a legally binding merger 
agreement. 

At 7:15 p.m. on October 2, Bair called 
Steel and told him he would be hearing 
from Richard Kovacevich, the CEO of 
Wells Fargo, about a deal that was superi- 
or to the Citigroup proposal and that 
would not require government assistance. 
Kovacevich had looked at Wachovia in 
the previous weeks and had passed. Now, 




















it seemed, he was back. Since Bair ha 
first told Steel to do a deal with Citigroup 
and now was telling him to do a superio 
deal with Wells, Steel listened carefully 
“Her enthusiasm was pretty clear,” he says. 

Steel left New York, where he had beet 
meeting with the Citigroup executives 
and headed back to Charlotte, where 
Wachovia is based. When he landed i 
North Carolina, his cell phone rang. I 
was Kovacevich. “ ‘Bob, our board me 


today, and we decided that we’d like to 
make a proposal for all of Wachovia with 
no government assistance for $7 in Wells 
Fargo stock,’ ” Steel recalls he said. “ ‘I’m 
pushing send, as we speak, on a copy of the 
merger agreement. It’s been signed by me 
and approved by our board, and this is the 
merger document that you guys gave us 
last week.’” Wells had not changed a word 
in the document. 

Steel quickly convened a board meet- 
ing to consider the offer but knew “it was 
a hairy situation.” Wachovia had a hand- 
shake deal with Citigroup—the agree- 
ment in principle—but the Wells offer 
was financially superior to the Citigroup 
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proposal. “You can see pretty quickly that 
I’m going to be sued by somebody,” says 
Steel now. “I’m either going to be sued for 
violating the exclusivity agreement [with 
Citigroup], or I’m going to be sued by the 
shareholders for not showing them a bet- 
ter deal. | don’t think that’s a very hard 
call. And so we accepted the merger agree- 
ment. I signed it and sent it back at about 
2:30 that morning.” 

| Steel also called Bair at home at 3:30 
a.m. and told her the Wachovia board had 
voted to accept the Wells offer. She sug- 
gested that they together call Pandit at 
Citigroup later that morning. Steel didn’t 
want to wait. “We're calling him right 
now,” he told Bair. “I’m not going to have 
Vikram wake up and read in the paper 
about this. I’ve known him for twenty- 
five years, and he’s a first-class guy, and so 
we should call him right now. And you 
should be on the phone, too, since you’re 
the person who introduced me to Vikram, 
and now you’ve introduced me to Wells 
Fargo.” 

_ Together Steel and Bair called Pandit’s 
cell phone. It was 3:45 a.m. Steel recalls 
telling Pandit, “There’s been a pretty im- 
portant development I| need to fill you in 
on. If you want to get up and wash your 
face or something, go ahead, but this is a 
for-real call.” Steel then told Pandit about 
the Wells offer and the Wachovia board’s 
acceptance of it. According to the proxy 
statement sent to shareholders about the 
Wells-Wachovia deal, Pandit told Bair 
and Steel he believed that Wachovia was 
in breach of the exclusivity covenants of 
the Citigroup letter of intent and ap- 





pealed to Bair to consider “the effect of 
this development on systemic issues” un- 
related to Wachovia. 

“He was pretty disappointed—which is 
an understatement,” Steel says. On Janu- 
ary 1, Wells completed the acquisition of 
Wachovia. Steel is now on the Wells board 
of directors. He remains entrenched in lit- 
igation with Citigroup, which sued him 
and Wachovia on October 6 over the col- 
lapse of the deal. 





JOHN KOSHINEN WAS MAKING HIS 
way in his new job at Freddie Mac, 
despite the difficulties inherent in finding 
new board members for a company in re- 


MeASE THAN WE HAD EXPECTED,” MIKE ALIK SAWS. 


ceivership: Very few people want to serve 
on the board of a company controlled in 
nearly every way by the government. Even 
so, he was succeeding, when he was faced 
with a series of even more unexpected and 
dire twists and turns. 

On March 2, 2009, David Moffett, his 
CEO, resigned unexpectedly. Then, on 
April 22, David Kellerman, the forty-one- 
year-old acting CFO of Freddie, commit- 
ted suicide. “Obviously, it’s been a compli- 
cated time around here,” Koskinen says. 
“I’m beginning to feel like a one-armed 
paperhanger. I am now the CEO, COO, 
and CFO—a situation | hope to change in 
the near future.” (The Wall Street Journal 
reported in late June that Charles Hal- 
deman Jr., the chair of Putnam Invest- 
ments, would succeed Koskinen.) 

“Tt’s been a stressful time,” Koskinen 
adds. “Everybody says—and | think it’s 
appropriate—that people who become un- 
employed wherever they are have major 
stress in their lives. But it’s not as if there’s 
a free pass for people who manage to have 
their jobs but find they’re in the middle of 
these cauldrons.” 

While Koskinen hopes to be out of a 
job soon and back in retirement mode, 





Steel hopes to resurface somewhere im- 
portant. Having left Wachovia after the 
Wells merger, he now spends his time as 
the head of Grigg Street Capital, a small 
firm in Greenwich, Connecticut, and as 
the chair of the Aspen Institute. He and a 
group of other investors considered buy- 
ing Cowen, the investment bank, and 
taking it private. Another investor ulti- 
mately bought it. And his name has been 


bandied about as a possible successor to 
Ken Lewis, the CEO of Bank of America 
(also based in Charlotte), should Lewis 
retire or be removed. Steel denies being in 
the running for the job or that a change is 
imminent. 

Mike Alix is enjoying himself at the 
New York Fed. Both Dimon and Black re- 
main senior executives at JPMorgan. And 
John Mack still runs Morgan Stanley. 
(Although he observes that it is “healthy” 
to get “fresh blood to run a company,” he 
says, “I’ve got a lot of energy, so I’m pre- 
pared to do this for a long time.”) 

As for Alan Schwartz, some eighteen 
months after the demise of Bear Stearns, 


he has resurfaced as executive chair of 
Guggenheim Partners, a private invest- 
ment firm that manages the money of 
New York’s Guggenheim family. Schwartz 
is working with his existing clients, men- 
toring younger employees, and helping 
other executives at Guggenheim on over- 
all business strategy. Asked this past June 
by The Wall Street Journal whether he 
would have done anything differently at 
Bear Stearns when the company was on 
the precipice, he said, “No, I’m at pea 


ce 
with that. It’s time to move on.” w 





Cohan ’81, a member of Duke Magazine’s 
Editoral Advisory Board, is the author, most 
recently, of The New York Times bestseller 
House of Cards: A Tale of Hubris and 
Wretched Excess on Wall Street. He also 
writes for Fortune, The Atlantic, The 
New York Times, The Washington Post, 
The Financial Times, and The Daily Beast. 
He lives in New York. 


Submit questions for Bill Cohan 
and read an excerpt from House of Cards: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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09 has kept her mind 
‘planted firmly in the 
| 1800s. As a doctoral can- 
‘didate in Duke’s history 
\department, she has im- 
‘\mersed herself in records 
| from Missouri’s St. Louis 
(Circuit Court, where hun- 
idreds of slaves sued for their freedom in 
ithe decades leading up to the Civil War. 
| Hers is more than an academic interest: 
Studying slave legal history represents Ken- 
Jnington’s awakening about the nation’s 
legacy of racial injustice. “As a child, I 
wasn’t taught much about slavery, and I 
didn’t know the founding fathers owned 
‘\slaves,” says the twenty-nine-year-old white 
Ohioan, whose studious, meticulous style 
masks a fierce passion for her subject mat- 
iter. As an undergraduate at Tulane Uni- 
|versity, Kennington read Twelve Years a 
Slave, Solomon Northrup’s account of be- 
ing abducted in Washington in 1841 and 
sold into slavery in Louisiana. Northrup 
was a free man and an accomplished vio- 
linist until his early thirties. Then came 
his encounter with slave dealer James H. 
Burch and “lackey” Ebenezer Radburn: 
“As soon as these formidable whips ap- 
peared, I was seized by both of them, and 
roughly divested of my clothing. My feet... 
were fastened to the floor. Drawing me 
over the bench, face downwards, Radburn 



































By Barry Yeoman 


to the floor. With the paddle, Burch com- 
menced beating me.” 

Reading this narrative, with its raw de- 
tail, filled Kennington with “a new out- 
rage,” she says. “I was really struck by this 
idea that a person could be free and their 
status could change just like that—through 
this act of kidnapping. And this happened 
to a lot of people. Not everyone was able 
to escape and return to freedom. All those 
things really made me want to learn more.” 
She signed up for courses taught by histo- 
rians Betty Wood, a preeminent scholar of 
Colonial Era slavery, and Judith Schafer, 
an expert on slaves and the law. Delving 
deeper, “I felt a sense of frustration that 
slavery wasn’t talked about in my high- 
school history classes,” she says. “This is 
an important part of our past that we can’t 
separate from our present. The legacy of 
our history hangs over us today. We have 
to be cognizant of that in order to move 
away from it.” Kennington scrapped her 
plans to attend law school and, after earn- 
ing her bachelor’s in 2002, came to Duke 
to study African Americans’ struggles for 
freedom in the antebellum South. 

But on this warm winter day in Dur- 
ham, Kennington is firmly back in the 
present. Fewer than four months away from 
earning her Ph.D., she is thinking about 
the challenge every doctoral candidate is 





In the heart of a deep recession, with most departments listing few openings 
and some withdrawing them as budgets continue to shrivel, Kelly Kennington, a newly 
minted Ph.D. in history, hunts for academe’s holy grail: a tenure-track position. 


TENURE __ 
TRACKER 


pondering right now: how 
to land a tenure-track 
teaching post during one 
of the worst academic job 
markets in memory. 

Under the best of cir- 
cumstances, finding an 
assistant-professor job is a 
harrowing process, as col- 
leges and universities shift 
toward non-tenure-track 
and part-time instructors. But the last year 
has been even worse. The nation’s reces- 
sion has forced many departments to can- 
cel new faculty searches. In addition, fewer 
older professors are leaving their jobs, says 
Robert Townsend, assistant director of 
research and publications at the Ameri- 
can Historical Association (AHA). “A lot 
of faculty members who’ve looked at their 
retirement portfolios have said, ‘On sec- 
ond thought, let me stay around for a bit 
longer,’ ” he explains. Academic job list- 
ings for historians are down 20 percent 
over last year, even though the number of 
undergraduates majoring in history has 
reached a thirty-year high. 

Other fields are experiencing similarly 
sagging job markets. The Modern Language 
Association reports a 25 percent drop in 
English and contemporary foreign-lan- 
guage positions for newly minted Ph.D.s. 
Even the sciences, considered more robust 
than the humanities, have seen a slow- 
down, according to Paula Stephan, a pro- 
fessor of economics at Georgia State Uni- 
versity who studies the careers of scien- 
tists and engineers. 

Kennington, whose vita bulges with aca- 
demic honors, has approached this brutal 
market with a strategy that is both com- 
prehensive and precise. In August 2008, 
she met with her adviser, professor of his- 
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Down to the last detail: excerpt from Kennington’s spreadsheet documenting her job search. 


tory Laura Edwards, to map out her strate- 
gy, then wrote seven drafts of a cover let- 
ter that she would adapt for each job. She 
created a complex spreadsheet listing— 
among other things—deadlines, academic 
subspecialties, and status updates. She 
produced writing samples and model syl- 
labi customized for each prospective em- 
ployer. She lined up three letters of refer- 
ence, which she placed on the online dos- 
sier service Interfolio.com. With this in- 
frastructure in place, Kennington applied 
for fifty-four tenure-track assistant profes- 
sorships and ten post-doctoral fellowships. 

She knows this might seem like over- 
kill. “Not everyone I know who’s on the 
market this year is applying to that many,” 


versity. On the other hand, nine of the 
fifty-four tenure-track searches have been 
discontinued for lack of funding. These 
cancellations are typical of 2008-09, says 
the AHA’s Townsend. 

Now Kennington is getting ready for 
the AHA’s annual meeting in New York, 
which Duke professor John Thompson 
calls the “meat market for historians look- 
ing for their first academic jobs.” Ken- 
nington has twelve interviews scheduled, 
compared with a handful apiece for some 
of her friends. Thompson, who is the his- 
tory department's director of graduate stud- 
ies, attributes Kennington’s first-round 
success to “her diligence, her persistence, 
and her never-flagging enthusiasm.” Ken- 
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names and job descriptions straight. “I e: 
pected to be pretty nervous and anxious th 
whole time,” she says. “But it was exhil 
rating, running from one to the other an 
getting to talk to so many different pec 
ple. I didn’t expect to feel that way.” 
Kennington did have unsettling m 
ments. During her first interview, for a j¢ 
teaching Southern history at The Citade 
someone asked what books she would a 
sign for a course on the antebellum Soutl 
It was a reasonable question—but not on 
for which she had rehearsed an answer. ' 
completely blanked on it,” she says, ar 
noyed at herself. “It was as if all the book 
I knew just jumped right out of my brain. 
fumbled around a little bit and eventually 





“Usually, the committees were very nice. It seemed like everything I was saying, they 
were just eating up. Ultimately, I think that that has nothing to do with the outcome of 
the interviews. You could easily think that you did great and, in fact, you didn’t.” 





she says with typical understatement. “So, 
yes, | think mine is a little excessive per- 
haps. I want to make sure I get a job.” 

So do her mentors. “We have our fin- 
gers crossed for Kelly in this job market,” 
says Edwards. “She’s extraordinarily good 
at what she does. Her work has become so 
ingrained in her life that it is her life.” 
Kennington, who is compact and profes- 
sional looking, with short brown hair and 
glasses, doesn’t emote very much when 
talking about her topic, but Edwards says 
this is often true of the best academic his- 
torians. “They’re engaged twenty-four hours 
a day, seven days a week, but in a way that’s 
quiet,” Edwards says. “To me, Kelly’s abili- 
ty to do this all the time speaks volumes.” 

The early responses to Kennington’s 
applications have been decidedly mixed. 
By Christmas time, she had already gone 
on one campus visit to Florida Atlantic 
University, and, more recently had a tele- 
phone interview with Texas Tech Uni- 
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nington is, characteristically, more modest. 

“Nineteenth-century U.S. history is a 
much easier field to get a job in than twen- 
tieth century,” she says, largely because of 
“supply and demand. But twelve is on the 
higher side. It’s a good problem to have. 
I've been telling myself that during the last 
few days as I try not to tear my hair out 
with nerves and stress.” If she does land a 
job, Kennington says, “I just hope the one 
that I get doesn’t have to cancel.” 


JANUARY 2009 


After an outing to the Museum of Modern 
Art to see an exhibition of Van Gogh night 
scenes, Kennington returns to her New York 
hotel room. It is New Year’s weekend. The 
museum trip was a reward for surviving 
the interviewing frenzy at the American 
Historical Association’s annual meeting. 
For three days she kept a regimented 
schedule, frequently consulting the stack 
of index cards she had prepared to keep 


came up with a few things, but not the list 
I would give them if we had the conversa- 
tion again. That was a little horrifying.” 

Things went more smoothly after that 
As the weekend rolled on, Kenningtor 
spent less time consulting the note cards 
She grew more confident each time she 
answered a familiar question. When ar 
interviewer from the University of Cali 
fornia at Riverside threw a provocativé 
curveball—asking whether nineteenth, 
century U.S. history can be considered it 
own field, or whether the Civil War creat; 
ed an unbreachable divide—she set asid 
her panic long enough to craft a deft “ye 
and no” answer. 

Tougher, though, was figuring out ho 
the interviewers felt about her. “Usually 
the committees were very nice,” she says 
“It seemed like everything | was saying 
they were just eating up. They were smil 
ing, laughing, joking around with me 
Ultimately, I think that that has nothin 











Experiencing Turbulence 


# \ sa child growing up in rural South 
ae Carolina, Howard Conyers Ph.D. 09 used 
mw) to visit relatives in Florida. One of his 
I Wifavorite parts of the experience was the 
airplane ride. “| was always fascinated how a vehi- 

cle that large Is able to get up into the air and fly 
like a bird,” he says. Even then, he wanted to 
become an engineer. When he entered Duke’s Pratt 
School of Engineering in 2004, he decided to spe- 
Clalize in aeroelasticity: the ways air flow distorts 

a structure like an airplane wing, a bridge, or an 
office building. 

Conyers, twenty-seven, is a meticulous planner. 
Before he finished his undergraduate work at 
North Carolina A&l University, he had already 
mapped out his career. As he envisions it, he will 
spend the next two decades outside academe. He 
might work for the government or a defense con- 
tractor. Maybe he'll design state-of-the-art sky- 
Scrapers for an engineering firm. He can even 
imagine busting out of his field completely, using 
his analytical skills to “build models to predict the 
stock market.” 

Then, after racking up private-sector or govern- 
ment experience, he'll spend the second half of his 


career in the classroom—imparting his practical 
knowledge to future engineers. 

When the economy began to tank in 2008, 
Conyers didn’t panic. “I thought it would be a 
small sniffle,” he says, “instead of the flu that we're 
experiencing right now, which we can’t seem to 
Shake.” But then, this year, he began his own job 
hunt. He attended job fairs and applied for positions 
posted online, only to have promising leads peter 
into silence. 

Roman Czujko, director of the Statistical Re- 
search Center at the American Institute of Physics, 
Says this is indeed a rough time for doctoral-level 
Scientists and engineers to begin corporate careers. 
“The economy goes in the toilet at least once every 
ten years,” he says. Often, (zujko adds, companies 
respond to these downturns by cutting clerical 
and information-technology staff—and those 
employees also get hired back first. “Things will 
have to bottom out and improve before the private 
sector starts to take a chance on new Ph.D.s again,” 
he says. 

At one job fair, a defense contractor expressed 
an interest in Conyers—as long as the company did- 
n't have to pay him a Ph.D.-level salary. “One of the 
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Reaching for the sky: Despite job- 
hunting disappointments, Conyers never 
gave up on his childhood dream. 





Bill Bamberger 


questions that was posed to me was, ‘Would you be 
willing to come in as if you had a bachelor’s or mas- 
ter’s degree’ ” Conyers recalls. 

“| sald to the recruiter: Given the situation, 
where we are in this country, if | had to take a pay 
cut, | would take it. You can’t miss something that 
you never had. What they’re offering as an entry- 
level engineer would probably be a lot more than 
what you get from a graduate-student stipend.” 

That job didn’t come through either. Conyers 
grew resigned to taking a position doing something 
he wasn't thrilled about—in a university research 
lab, for example—to “just weather the storm.” 

But then NASA called. The space agency was 
looking for a structural analyst for the successor to 
the space shuttle. Conyers flew down to Mississippi 
for an interview, and in July accepted an offer. It felt 
like the adult fulfillment of a childhood dream: As a 
kid, Conyers often asked his parents to send him to 
a NASA space camp, but they couldn’t afford it. 

Conyers says his job quest has taught him a les- 
son in tenacity. “It took eight months,” he said. “But 
| learned you have to be persistent and patient. 
Don't give up.” 

—Barry Yeoman 
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to do with the outcome of the interviews. 
You could easily think that you did great 
and, in fact, you didn’t.” 

Back in her room after the Van Gogh 
exhibition, Kennington checks her e-mail. 
There’s a message from Larry Schweikart, 
a history professor at the University of Day- 
ton, one of the schools that interviewed 
her this weekend. Schweikart has been try- 
ing to call Kennington to tell her she’s one 
of three finalists for a teaching position in 
African-American history. He wants her 





the Washington Duke Inn, and she won- 
ders whether he could find similar em- 
ployment here. 

The answer becomes apparent that 
evening, when the search committee takes 
her to Yellowhammer, a fine-dining res- 
taurant in nearby Waverly. She expects 
casual dinner chat, but instead the profes- 
sors ask detailed questions about her re- 
search. “Which is fine,” Kennington says. 
“My tendency is to be shy for a little while 
and get comfortable with people, and then 


job talk with professors and graduate stu- 
dents, who pepper her with questions about 
her teaching style, prospective courses, 
and—most challenging—whether the data 
from her St. Louis courthouse research real- 
ly support her conclusions. Even when the 
inquiries get tough, Kennington is im- 
pressed by the collegiality. She realizes how 
much Southern graciousness appeals to 
her. She really wants this job. “I like that 
they encourage you to continue to be a 
productive scholar,” she says. “Teaching is 





She really wants this job. “I like that they encourage you 
to continue to be a productive scholar. Teaching is important, certainly, 
but I want a balance in my career.” 


to come to Ohio later this month. 

That’ll mean two campus visits in a sin- 
gle week. Besides Dayton, Kennington has 
been invited to Auburn University on Jan- 
uary 21 to interview for what she calls her 
“dream job”: teaching U.S. Southern his- 
tory from 1800 to 1850. Preparing for these 
visits will take considerable work. Ken- 
nington doesn’t know when she'll find the 
time. 

“My greatest stress right now is trying to 
write an undergraduate lecture that I’m 
supposed to present at Auburn,” she says. 
“One thing I don’t do a lot in my own 
classes is lecture; I mostly do interactive 
activities. They made it pretty clear that 
they don’t want interactive activities. They 
want to see me lecture.” 

As she prepares for these visits, and fin- 
ishes the first draft of her dissertation, 
Kennington also waits to hear the results 
of her other AHA interviews. “I’m check- 
ing my e-mail about every five seconds 
right now,” she says. 


LATE JANUARY 2009 
The Auburn visit starts off awkwardly. 
Shortly after Kennington checks into her 
hotel, an assistant professor arrives to give 
her a tour. “The poor guy had a horren- 
dous cold,” she would recall afterward. 
“And he was fairly new to the area. The 
other thing, too, is that it’s Auburn, Ala- 
bama. There really isn’t that much to see. 
I think he wanted me to tell him what I 
wanted to see, and I’m thinking, ‘I don’t 
know what’s here.’” The two historians 
drive past the football stadium, the art 
museum, and Auburn’s small downtown. 
Kennington keeps a lookout for upscale 
restaurants: Her husband waits tables at 
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let my personality shine through and be 
more talkative. But on these interviews, 
you don’t have time for that. You’re trying 
to get them to want to hire you right 
away.” She worries that she seemed un- 
prepared to discuss the research and there- 
fore made a poor first impression. 

That night Kennington develops a head- 
ache and fever. (Getting sick will become 
a recurrent theme on her interview trips.) 
She barely sleeps. The next morning, she 
wakes up with a headache, wondering how 
she'll survive the long day. 

Stop 1: Coffee and bagels in the depart- 
ment office—a casual meet-and-greet with 
prospective colleagues. Stop 2: A fifty- 
minute lecture attended by thirty-five 
undergraduates and various faculty mem- 
bers. Kennington has prepared a Power- 
Point presentation organized around the 
story of a Virginia slave who successfully 
sued for her freedom in the seventeenth 
century on the grounds that, among other 
things, she was a Christian convert and 
the daughter of an Englishman. Just be- 
fore Kennington walks into the class- 
room, she learns the lecture will be re- 
corded for a search-committee member 
who can’t attend. “That was a little un- 
nerving,” she says. Still, the lecture goes 
well, even if some of the questions Ken- 
nington poses to the students fall flat. 

Stop 3: A lively lunch with more queries 
about her research. Stop 4: A meeting 
with the department chair, who explains 
Auburn’s unusual workload: In exchange 
for teaching a few extra courses, all faculty 
members get one classroom-free semester 
every three years. “It’s a great system,” Ken- 
nington says. “They want to encourage 
you to get your research done.” Stop 5: A 





important, certainly, but I want a balance 
in my career.” 

Later, at dinner with two professors, 
Kennington permits herself a glass of wine. 
She makes a mental note: “I really need to 
learn how to relax faster.” 


FEBRUARY 2009 


The University of Dayton visit didn’t go 
quite so well. That’s okay. Kennington 
wasn’t sure whether she wanted to return 
to the “dying city” where she grew up, or 
whether she would feel nourished on a 
purely undergraduate campus that empha- 
sizes teaching almost exclusively over 
research. “My general impression of Day- 
ton was that I didn’t get the job,” she says. 
“Not surprisingly, I didn’t get the job. | 
think that’s for the best.” She felt better 
about her final interview trip to Webster 
University in St. Louis. She appreciated 
the beautiful campus, with its history de 
partment located in a converted 100-year 
old Craftsman house, as well as the uni 
versity’s emphasis on small class size. But 
Auburn remains her hands-down favorite; 

The night she returns from Webster, sh 
goes out for bowling and beers with som 
other Duke history graduate students ani 
professors. When she gets home after mid 
night, there’s an e-mail message waiting fo 
her. “I realize just now that I do not see 
to have a phone number for you,” write: 
professor Charles Israel, chair of Auburn’ 
history department. “So I hope you'll ex 
cuse my violation of Miss Manners 0 
whatever rule book it is that forbids sue 
news by e-mail. Since it is (hopefully) good 
news, I’m hoping you'll give me a pass. 

“T want to talk with you about the out 
come of our vote on candidates for th 

















loices from the past: Kennington’s original sources included handwritten legal documents from the St. Louis 


Old South position. In short, you’re num- 
er one on our list.” 
_ Kennington had wowed Auburn’s search 
committee, which had a strong field of 
finalists from which to choose. “She had a 
eally interesting topic; her training at 
uke was good; and the interest in legal 
istory—that’s something that we’ve not 
ad thoroughly covered in the department 
‘for some amount of time,” says Israel. 
‘And then, when she showed up and did 
er job talk, and presented her research, 
and showed what she could do in a class- 
an she took a strong paper candidacy 
and gave it a real person attached to it.” 
Reading the e-mail message, Kenning- 
on literally jumps with joy before calling 
several night-owl friends. “It’s just about 
he best feeling ever,” she says. 

Still buzzing from the news, she wakes 
p at 9 a.m. to get into the February 7 
Duke-Miami men’s basketball game with 
ome friends. Duke trails by thirteen points 
be halftime, then starts to build momen- 
um. The game goes into overtime before 
ke pulls off a 78-75 victory. The day, and 
e game, and Kennington’s mood are “just 
perfect,” she says. Afterward, she calls her 
dviser to discuss her negotiations with 
uburn. 
The next day, Auburn drops a small bomb. 
labama, like every state in the nation, is 
acing economic hard times, putting fund- 
ing for higher education in flux. Auburn is 
state university, and “it wasn’t entirely 
lear that there would be money for 
enure-track lines in the coming year,” 
Israel would later explain. “The upper ad- 
inistration was making all kinds of warn- 
ng signs: We’re going to have to cut this, 
we're going to have to cut that, but we 
don’t know yet.” At the same time, Au- 
urn is undergoing a transition in its pro- 
ost’s office. Israel and his colleagues be- 
ieve the safest course would be to lock in 
ennington’s position under the current 
interim provost—before any budget-cut 



























edicts come down. This means there’s no 
time for a leisurely negotiation: Auburn 
needs Kennington’s RSVP immediately. 

Kennington accepts the offer. “I don’t 
think I’m a very good negotiator, especial- 
ly when I know I want the job,” she says. 
“This is the place I want to be.” 

But locking in the position proves hard- 
er than expected. The paperwork, which 
usually takes days to process, drags on for 
weeks. The interim provost, not wanting 
to bind her successor during a time of fis- 
cal uncertainty, is requiring “extra layers 
of justification” for every hiring decision, 
Israel says. 

Needless to say, Kennington feels antsy 
during the delay, imagining what might 
happen if all tenure-track hiring were sud- 
denly frozen. “If the freeze happens before 
the paperwork does, then it’s gone,” she 
says. “Once the provost signs, my under- 
standing is it becomes a contract and it’s 
much, much harder for them to cut it. So 
I’m really eager to sign it.” 
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She is now Dr. Kelly Kennington. The de- 
fense of her dissertation—‘“River of In- 
justice: St. Louis’s Freedom Suits and the 
Changing Nature of Legal Slavery in An- 
tebellum America”’—was low-key and 
collegial. “I don’t know if it’s quite sunk in 
yet,” she says. “I still have some minor re- 
visions to do, and | upload the final ver- 
sion next week. | think after that I’ll feel 
completely done.” 

She is also a member of Auburn Uni- 
versity’s history faculty. The delay lasted a 
month, but in March Kennington signed 
her contract. And exhaled. 

But she is not starting in Alabama until 
the fall of 2010. Kennington has hit the 
new-Ph.D.-in-a-recession jackpot: In ad- 
dition to the Auburn job, she’s been of- 
fered a prestigious postdoctoral fellowship 
at the University of Wisconsin Law School. 
The postdoc, which is aimed at humani- 


Circuit Court. Courtesy Missouri State Archives 
ties and social-science scholars who study 
the law and society, pays a minimal sti- 
pend and carries no teaching responsibili- 
ties. Instead, Kennington will spend most 
of her time in Madison working on a book 
about her dissertation topic. She’ll also 
participate in the school’s Institute for Le- 
gal Studies, which supports socio-legal re- 
search. The fellowship will kick off with 
the two-week J. Willard Hurst Summer In- 
stitute in Legal History, which Kenning- 
ton says is “jokingly called legal-history 
boot camp.” 

She feels fortunate. “It very well could 
have not had as happy an ending,” she 
says. Of the fifty-four tenure-track jobs 
she applied for, “I had fifteen interviews to 
get four on-campus interviews. And then 
one offer from that.” Many of her col- 
leagues got none. 

For them, of course, there’s always next 
year. But experts are not expecting the 
market to loosen up immediately. “The 
cycle that we’re finishing—those budgets 
were established more than a year ago,” 
says Rosemary Feal, executive director of 
the Modern Language Association. “Next 
year, we're going to see, in most people’s 
views, an even tighter job market.” 

As she launches her own career, Ken- 
nington will continue to watch the na- 
tional job scene. “I have a lot of friends 
who are finishing in the next few years,” 
she says. “I’m hopeful for them, but I’m 
nervous for them, too. There’s a lot of anx- 
iety that goes with this process—even in a 
good year. These difficult economic times 
only make things worse.” 

“I’m relieved,” she adds, “not to have to 
be on the market again this fall.” | 


Yeoman is a freelance writer whose work 
appears in Audubon, AARP The Magazine, 
and O, The Oprah Magazine. 


Get advice from the Graduate School 
and share your own job-search tips: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Coaxing Order 
From Chaos 


40 


Physics professor Dan Gauthier 
has experimented with 

chaotic systems as diverse 

as the fluctuations of laser 
beams and the electrical 
dynamics of the human heart 
in an effort to exploit their 
hidden order. 


n 1959, a young meteorologist 
named Edward Lorenz set out to 
build himself a world. Naturally, 
the project entailed a few compro- 
mises: His world was flat, contained 
only the barest approximation of an at- 
mosphere, and existed only in the mem- 
ory banks of the Royal-McBee compu- 
ter inside his office at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. At the 
center of this world was a mathemati- 
cal weather-prediction model, except, 
instead of the thousands of equations 
and variables typically used, Lorenz’s 
contained only twelve of each. But Lo- 
renz wasn’t interested in improving 
weather predictions—he wanted to 
know if prediction was even possible. 
Despite the simplicity of his simula- 
tion, Lorenz soon succeeded in repro- 
ducing some of the unpredictability of 
daily weather patterns, represented by a 
series of symbols on his computer print- 
outs. But it took a fortuitous shortcut 
to reveal the most surprising behavior 
of his model. One day, wanting to re- 
peat the results of a previous simula- 
tion, he input the numbers from an ear- 
lier run, started the simulation, and 
stepped out for coffee. When he returned 
an hour later, two months had passed 
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in the simulation, but the new num- 
bers coming out of the computer 
looked nothing like those from the 
previous run. From the same begin- 
ning, his simulation appeared to have 
produced two completely different pat- 
terns of weather. 

Lorenz suspected an equipment prob- 
lem, but eventually realized that the 
explanation was much simpler. Instead 
of typing in the entire numbers from 
the previous run, he had shortened them 
by three decimal places, substituting, 
for example, 123.875 for 123.875664. 
Over time, these tiny initial discrepan- 
cies had been magnified, resulting in 
major changes in the simulated weath- 
er patterns. In 1972, Lorenz examined 
the implications of this result in a now- 
legendary talk entitled “Does the Flap 
of a Butterfly’s Wings in Brazil Set off a 
Tornado in Texas?” The phenomenon, 
which he called “sensitive dependence 
on initial conditions,” has been known 
as the butterfly effect ever since. 

In the years following Lorenz’s dis- 
covery, the butterfly effect, more than 
any other property, came to symbolize all 
that was bizarre and fascinating about 
what we now call chaotic systems. By 
demonstrating that some phenomena, 
no matter how precisely we attempt to 
measure them, are ultimately beyond 
predicting, it gave birth to the endur- 
ing impression that chaos is something 
recalcitrant, unwieldy, unpredictable 
to its core. 

And yet, for almost twenty years, re- 
searchers like Duke physics professor 
Dan Gauthier have been engaged in a 
quest to perfect the use of chaos as a 
Tracing pattern: Computer-generated image 
of the Lorenz attractor reveals the structure in 
Edward Lorenz’s weather model. 


tool, to transform it from an apparent 
bug in nature’s programming into a fea- 
ture. By turning the logic of the butter- 








during Gauthier’s undergraduate days at 
the University of Rochester as he began 
studying optics, the physics of light, and 
its interaction with matter. “What I liked 
about laser physics,” he recalls, “was that | 
could work alone or with one other per- 
son and really accomplish something. 
That's what’s a bit different about the op- 
tics tield—there are almost no theorists. 
You've got to design the experiment, you’ve 
got to build the equipment, you've got to 
do the experiment, analyze the data, and 
write the paper. You've got to do a little 
bit of everything.” 

Yet, at the same time Gauthier was en- 
grossed in the intricacies of lasers, ideas 
from chaos theory were rapidly filtering 
into the general consciousness of physi- 
cists, mathematicians, and theoretical bi- 
ologists. The common element across these 
disciplines was mathematics, the equations 
that in abstract form describe phenomena 
as diverse as the mixing of fluids and the 
synchronized blinking of fireflies. In many 
cases, with a simple exchange of variables, 
two entirely unrelated systems might be 
described by the same set of equations, a 
realization that allowed scientists experi- 
menting in all types of systems to discover 
general principles underlying chaos. 

What they found was a world of differ- 
ence between chaotic systems like Lorenz’s 
weather model and merely random pro- 
cesses like the roll of dice. Lorenz’s model 
only appeared unruly. None of the equa- 
tions defining it contained any element of 
chance. Had Lorenz restarted his simula- 
tion with numbers accurate to the full six 
decimal places, he would have observed 
exactly the same weather as before. Yet, 
viewed under the microscope of mathe- 
matical analysis, data from the Lorenz 
model disclosed what scientists call a strange 
attractor, a pattern of organized behavior 
hidden amid the unpredictability (see side- 
bar, right). 

In systems ranging from planetary mo- 
tion to wildlife population data, the dis- 
covery of other strange attractors revealed 
that many types of unpredictable behavior 
arose from order, not randomness, and had 
their roots in a common mathematics. 
Even fractals, geometric patterns like those 
of fern fronds and coastlines that repeat 
themselves on both the smallest and 
largest scales, were found to be produced 
by simple mathematical rules, a discovery 
that spurred interest in computer-generat- 
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Figure 1. With no one to push the child, the 
swing inevitably stops at a dead hang (A). 





Figure 2. When the adult pushes the 
child continuously, the swing settles into 
regular, periodic motion, from A through 
B to C, and then back through D to A. 
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Figure 3. Plot of the motion in Figure 2. 
The points along the arc A-B-C represent 
motion to the left, while the points along 
the arc C-D-A represent motion to the 
right. The attractor for the pushed-child 
system forms an ellipse. 











Figure 4. The Lorenz attractor is an 
example of a strange attractor. It is 

composed of trajectories that never 
end or repeat. 








herever chaos is found in the world around us— 
weather patterns, dripping faucets, swirling 
smoke—something more than mere randomness 
is at work. Despite their unpredictability, chaotic 
systems also display surprising regularities, patterns encapsulated 
by one of chaos’ most intriguing beasts—the strange attractor. 

An attractor, in a physical system, is the collection of all 
behaviors that system Is capable of settling into. Take, for exam- 
ple, a child swinging alone on a playground. With no one to push 
the swing, friction will eventually bring it to rest. This “steady 
state” —with the swing at a dead hang—is the attractor of the 
Swinging-child system. Whatever the starting point, direction, 
and speed of the swing, the child will always wind up in the 
Same place, see Figure 1. 

Now consider the case of an adult pushing the child in a regu- 
lar rhythm. No matter how the swing starts, so long as the adult 
keeps pushing, the child will eventually end up swinging back 
and forth in sync with the push. In this second case, swinging in 
time with the push is the attractor of the system, see Figure 2. 

When mathematicians study a physical system, they often do 
50 by plotting its attractors. As the variables of the system 
change over time, they draw a line connecting their values at 
each instant. This line then represents the history of the system’s 
motion, and the pattern it eventually follows is the attractor. In 
the case of the hanging swing, the attractor is a single point, 
representing no motion. From any starting position or speed, t 
line that describes the system Is inevitably “attracted” to it. In 
the case of the adult pushing the child, the attractor is a closed 
loop, representing repeating, periodic motion, see Figure 3. 

Chaotic systems, however, are a different story. Because 
chaotic systems display aperiodic behavior—motions that never 
exactly repeat—the lines representing their evolution never 
overlap or intersect. Yet, instead of moving randomly, the lines 
describing the system trace out roughly the same pattern over 
and over—in the case of one of the most famous chaotic sys- 
tems, a double loop reminiscent of an opera mask or butterfly’s 
wings, see Figure 4. No matter how the system starts, its behav- 
ior eventually comes to trace out this pattern, which the mathe- 
maticians David Ruelle and Floris Takens dubbed a “strange 
attractor.” 

Mathematically, the presence of a strange attractor offers a 
way to distinguish chaos from mere randomness, providing a 
way to identify new chaotic systems in nature. Today, computer- 
generated images of strange attractors remain the most widely 
recognized symbols of the study of chaos. 













—John Pearson 


sd cousins of natural geometries such as 
he iconic Julia and Mandelbrot sets (see 
idebar, page 44). 

These developments did not go unno- 
iced by the graduate students at Roch- 
sster. “There were quite a few of us in 
sraduate school at the time who were very 
nterested in chaos,” Gauthier recalls. “A 
ot of the first papers were starting to 
some out at a level where a new person 
sould come in and try to understand it. 
The whole idea of the Mandelbrot set— 
ractals—was pretty popular around 1984. 
And so a bunch of us were staying up real- 
y late at night, figuring out how to pro- 
am one of the computers in the building 
hat was hooked up to a color pen plotter. 
A little machine would come over, pick 
ip the pen, and then draw on the paper, 
nut the felt-tip pen back, and grab anoth- 
+r, And so we were making these great 
color Mandelbrot sets. | was very primed 
or doing that.” 

Around this time, Gauthier’s adviser, 
Xobert Boyd, began to suggest that he might 


Jniversal order: Gauthier with circuit board used 
(0 generate chaos. 


be able to observe chaos in the particular 
experimental laser setup he was studying. 
Though some of the earliest experiments 
on chaos had been performed using lasers 
(like the Lorenz equations, the equations 
governing the electric field of the beam 


And then finally, when I did spend some 
time on it, we did see chaotic behavior, 
and that forced me to learn a lot about 
how you take experimental data and veri- 
fy that it’s chaotic.” 

This challenge, of separating random- 


The butterfly effect gave birth to the enduring 
impression that chaos is something recalcitrant, 
unwieldy, unpredictable to its core. 


can exhibit chaos), experiments at the time 
were most often performed with vats of 
fluid and swinging pendulums. Yet, as Boyd 
understood, the same types of equations 
governing lasers also applied to other cha- 
Otic systems, so laser experiments offered 
the opportunity to test general aspects of 
chaos at high levels of precision. 

Even so, Gauthier did not immediately 
act on Boyd’s suggestion. “Bob would come 
in and say, ‘I think this particular setup 
might show chaos,’ and I would never 
think much about it,” Gauthier says. “Then 
he would come back a couple of months 
later—‘Have you seen chaos?’ He kept 
coming back and pestering me about it. 
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ness from chaos, became the subject of 
Gauthier’s doctoral thesis. By discovering 
sensitive dependence and strange attrac- 
tors in his own system, he opened the 
door for precision tests of chaos, a devel- 
opment that promised not only to shed 
light on lasers, but also on the study of 
planets and populations and pendulums. 


y the late 1980s, the revolution 
that Lorenz had sparked with his 
weather model was well under 
way, not only in physics, but across the 
sciences. Yet it was not until 1990 that 
Edward Ott, Celso Grebogi, and James 


Yorke, a trio of researchers at the Uni- 
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versity of Maryland, began to argue that 
the very feature that made prediction 
impossible for chaotic systems might also 
make it feasible to control them. Since, 
they reasoned, very tiny changes in chaot- 
ic systems resulted in large-scale alter- 
ations in behavior, and since, as mathe- 
maticians had shown, every chaotic system 
always operated within a hair’s breadth of 
order, it stood to reason that only the tini- 
est push, delivered at precisely the right 
moment, could be enough to tip chaos 
back into regularity. Suddenly, it was as if 
the swinging payload of a tower crane 
could be stabilized just by blowing on it 
with a straw. 

For Gauthier, newly arrived at Duke, 
the work suggested radical possibilities for 
making use of chaos. For example, it of- 
fered the hope that some systems like space- 
flight trajectories, which engineers had only 
limited power to alter, might be manipu- 
lated through small interventions. In ad- 
dition, rather than work to eliminate chaos 
from manmade systems such as sensor net- 
works like burglar alarms or radar, a scientist 
could make use of sensitive dependence 
on initial conditions, the butterfly effect, 
to magnify even the faintest of signals. 

But many of these applications, as Gau- 
thier understood, required the elimina- 
tion of a crucial bottleneck: “All the pre- 
vious experiments that had been done be- 
fore were on rather slow systems,” he recalls. 
In other words, if experimenters wanted to 
control the experimental equivalent of the 
swinging crane payload, they had plenty 
of time to measure its speed and direction, 
feed the data into a computer, calculate 
how hard and where to blow, and carry 
out the plan, all before the payload had 
completed a swing. 

However, electronic circuits fluctuate 
much faster, on the order of a billionth of 
a second. To stabilize these systems, the 
correction would need to come even faster, 
and the comparatively sluggish computer 
eliminated entirely. Together with anoth- 
er recent hire, Josh Socolar, now an asso- 
ciate professor of physics, Gauthier began 
to brainstorm ideas for a control system 
that would operate continuously, not just 
at the precise moment Ott, Grebogi, and 
Yorke had prescribed. 
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He and Socolar eventually settled on 
using time-delayed feedback from the cir- 
cuits themselves to perform the correc- 
tion, a sort of echo effect that obliterated 
the chaos. Their scheme opened up the 
possibility of controlling electronics, la- 
sers, and other fast devices without the aid 
of a computer, and suggested the possibili- 
ty of self-monitoring, self-stabilizing chao- 
tic systems. 

Indeed, the implications of Gauthier 
and Socolar’s work extended far beyond 
the realm of electronic circuits. In 1992, a 
team of researchers from several different 
universities published a paper in Science 
reporting promising results from a study of 
intervention to correct arrhythmia in heart 
tissue. Because the processes that govern 
the natural flow of electrical ions through 
the heart allow for the possibility of 
chaotic behavior, small abnormalities in 
the system can lead to spasms, destroying 
the synchronous contraction necessary for 
proper blood flow. Pacemakers work by 
applying a hard shock to this system, jolt- 
ing it back into regularity. What the 
study’s authors offered was evidence that 
techniques of chaotic control might allow 
for smaller, less drastic corrections, saving 
power and dramatically prolonging a pace- 
maker's life. 

Like many other scientists, Gauthier 
read the cardiac chaos paper with interest, 
seeing a potential application for his and 
Socolar’s feedback control scheme. Then, 
a chance encounter with biomedical engi- 
neering professor Wanda Krassowska Neu 
Ph.D. ’87 provided the opportunity to 
work on the problem directly. 

The week the cardiac chaos paper was 
published, Neu participated in a site re- 
view for Duke’s Engineering Research Cen- 
ter for Emerging Cardiovascular Tech- 
nologies. One of the members of the site- 
review team had taken a copy of Science 
with him on the plane and, by the time he 
arrived, was showing it around, asking every- 
one, “Why isn’t someone here at Duke 
working on this?” Not long afterward, 
Neu approached Gauthier and asked him 
what he knew about controlling chaos. 
Soon the two of them, along with Socolar, 
were hard at work on the chaotic dynam- 
ics of the heart. 


FRACTALS 
Jagged Symmetry 
| 
rom the curl of a fern frond to the coastline 
of Britain, the shapes we see in nature are 
Strikingly different from the squares and 
circles of traditional geometry. Jagged anc. 
seemingly random, many nevertheless possessa 
Surprising symmetry: Zoom in on a picture of some 
thing very large—that coastline of Britain, say—ane. 
you'll begin to notice that the same types of geo- 
metric patterns visible in a satellite photo keep 
recurring as the magnification increases, right dow) 
to the pebbles on the beach. In the terminology of - 
mathematicians, the coastline of Britain is “self-sim 
ilar,” repeating the same geometric motifs over anc 
over on every scale. 

More than thirty years ago, Benoit Mandelbrot 
coined the term “fractal” to describe these surprising 
geometries, which include everything from foliage - 
patterns to animal camouflage. This may seem sur- 
prising, until we recognize that most fractals (in- 
cluding computer-generated fractals like the Man- 
delbrot and Julia sets) are produced by the infinite 
repetition of some procedural rule, what mathe- 
maticians call recursion. Because most features of 
the natural world are built by the same processes 
repeating themselves over and over (think of a 
branching tree), it’s no wonder that so many of the 
patterns we see around us end up being fractal. Even 
chaotic systems exhibit hidden patterns of order that, 
when plotted graphically, turn out to be fractals. 

The most famous fractals, however, are entirely 
artificial, the creations of movie special-effects 
artists. Because fractals so closely mimic real plant 
life and terrain, and because computers so easily 
perform the computations needed to generate 
them, fractals have been used to build everything 
from the second Death Star in Return of the Jedi to 
the dinosaurs of Jurassic Park. 





By arrangement: Computer-generated fractal: 
include Julia set. 


They found that regulating the behav- 
ior of an electrical signal that varied not 
Hist in time, but also over the entire sur- 
face of the heart, required a whole new 
order of sophistication in chaotic control. 
Throughout the 1990s, experimenters across 
the country tried to translate the Science 
findings from the laboratory to the emer- 
yency room, with limited success. The 
Duke researchers, who began with ex- 
periments that attempted to subdue chao- 
tic spasms in the hearts of sheep, have, for 
the last few years, shifted to smaller-scale 
trials in millimeter-size chunks of muscle. 
_ “We've just been focused on small pieces 
of tissue,” Gauthier says. “This is much hard- 
er than any of the other controlling-chaos 
problems that people have been doing.” 
~ Just as it would be nearly impossible to 
try calming a pool full of turbulent water 
with a single oar, so the Duke group has 
found that applying shocks at only a 
handful of points does little to stabilize a 
runaway electrical signal in the heart. 
While small shocks might have transient 
effects locally, they do little to settle down 
the system as a whole. So far, Gauthier 
and his collaborators have had success in 
correcting a few pathological patterns, like 
he aberrant weak beats of pulsus alternans, 
ut have not developed a chaotic pace- 
aker. After spending more than a dec- 
de on the problem, Gauthier still sees 
potential in the work, but, lately, has come 
to appreciate the commitment necessary to 
bratee it a reality. “In order to do that, I’d 
really have to drop everything else,” he says. 
Right now, there are other ideas calling. 








2. t the center of each of the pair of 
/ ‘ rooms that make up Dan Gau- 
7 thier’s lab space in the physics 
department sits a half-ton, bump-proof 
optical table, its honeycombed surface 
prouting long-stemmed lenses and sil- 
ered mirrors like the quills of a steel por- 
upine. From an overhead shelf, strips of 
lastic hang veil-like, filtering out stray 
ust from the crisscrossing glow of laser 
eams. Their target is a tiny chamber filled 
ith rubidium gas cooled to less than a 
egree above absolute zero. Cabling hangs 
verywhere, over the equipment and above 
he table—wires, coaxial connectors, fiber 
ptics. Everything has the look of being 
earrangeable at a moment’s notice. 
To the side of all of this, in a pile of non- 
descript hardware, sits Gauthier’s latest ex- 

















periment, a palm-sized circuit board ringed 
by a trio of gold connectors. Hooked into 
the lab’s high-speed oscilloscope, it pro- 
duces a thin, wiggling line of a signal, its 
points alternating between high and low 
voltages like Ping Pong balls between a 
pair of invisible paddles. Fluctuating al- 
most too fast to follow, the readout ap- 
pears jittery, patternless, a surprising prod- 
uct for a device of pure logic. Gauthier 
and Socolar are calling the phenomenon 


Like logic gates, most genes are well de- 
scribed as either “on” (actively being read 
and producing protein) or “off? (sup- 
pressed and producing no protein). How- 
ever, unlike logic gates, genes interact 
with each other chemically, a slower pro- 
cess that results in more gradual flips and 
numerous units functioning at intermedi- 
ate levels. Here, the question is how the 
body conspires to eliminate chaos (suffice 
it to say, you want stability, not sensitive 


The challenge of separating randomness from chaos 
became the subject of Gauthier’s doctoral thesis. 


“Boolean chaos,” from the binary logic 
that gives rise to its dynamics. The pur- 
pose of this circuit, however, is not to gen- 
erate computation, but chaos. 

The idea behind it is rooted in the fun- 
damental electronics of computing: In 
theory, each of a computer's logic gates is 
binary—entirely “off” or “on”—flipping 
instantly from one to the other in re- 
sponse to its inputs. Wired together and 
left to run freely, the activity of these ide- 
alized units is expected to settle down into 
fixed, repeating patterns. 

In reality, however, the gates require a 
short time to make the transition between 
the two states, during which their voltages 
lie somewhere between the two extremes. 
For this reason, computers must “clock” 
their hardware, synchronizing the flips so 
that all components have a chance to 
complete their transitions before the next 
command is executed. But remove that 
restriction, and the gates begin to flip 
unpredictably, giving rise to the apparent- 
ly random readout on the oscilloscope 
screen. Yet, as postdocs Rui Zhang and 
Hugo Cavalcante have recently shown, 
the activity of their hardware is not at all 
random. Rather, it possesses all the math- 
ematical hallmarks of chaos. 

The phenomenon is simple enough to 
be realized with a single logic gate (the 
working model uses three) and can be 
built for less than $50, most of which goes 
toward the high-speed connectors neces- 
sary for data collection. And while Gau- 
thier is interested in electronics applica- 
tions of the circuits (like improved intrud- 
er detection sensors), the mathematics 
that describes them is also, intriguingly, 
the mathematics of genes and gene net- 
works, with individual logic gates stand- 


ing in for bits of DNA. 





dependence, at work in your genes), and 
whether it might be possible to correct 
genetic dysfunction through the methods 
of chaotic control. And once again, be- 
cause mathematics is the key ingredient 
for understanding the system’s dynamics, 
whatever lessons Gauthier and company 
learn in circuit boards are likely to have at 
least some carryover to cells. 

For the moment, though, it is still too 
early to tell whether Boolean chaos will 
ultimately give rise to gene therapies, just 
as chaotic control has yet to deliver the 
perfect pacemaker. At present, Gauthier 
concedes, there is no “killer app” for chaos, 
no indispensable application of the tech- 
niques he and so many others have been 
working to develop. Fifty years after Lo- 
renz’s discovery, the butterfly effect is still 
more marvel than technology. Even so, 
Gauthier has recently begun toying with 
the idea of an intruder system built from 
arrays of chaotic devices, a network so 
sensitive that living things would register 
amid manmade structures like flares in a 
desert night. 

It could happen. At the very least it 
won't be boring. And for a scientist like 
Dan Gauthier, why shouldn’t that be 
enough? After all, chaos is the puzzle of a 
million guises, each its own strange attrac- 
tor. From lasers to logic gates to living, 
beating tissue, a curiosity cabinet of pat- 
terns in the noise. a 


Pearson is a postdoctoral researcher in the 
department of neurobiology. His story on the 
neuroscience of risk appeared in the November- 


December 2008 issue of Duke Magazine. 


Learn more about chaos theory 
and Gauthier’s research: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Pop musician and ‘ ea 
Duke senior Mike Posner mae 
has gone viral -.~ ea 


By Aaron Kirschenfeld 


Lawson Kurtz / The Chronicle 


earch for “Mike Posner LDOC” 
on YouTube. Find it, and you'll 
see an out-of-focus video clip 
that opens with a crowd of students 
crammed onto Duke’s main West Campus 
quad. Then, the camera, held by someone 
on stage, turns to the right and rests on 
Mike Posner and his collaborator, rapper 
Big Sean. They start into a song, and the 
crowd is feeling it, singing along with 
“Smoke and Drive,” a hit from Posner’s 
recently released CD. It’s a favorite for the 
students who have gathered to celebrate 
the spring semester’s Last Day of Classes. 
Standing toward the back of the crowd 
is 9th Wonder, a Grammy-Award winning 
hip-hop producer, the hip-hop ambassa- 
dor for the NAACP, and a lecturer in hip- 
hop history at North Carolina Central Uni- 
versity. A couple of days later, Posner (pro- 
nounced POSE ner) will be in his studio 
laying down tracks for Washington-area 
rapper Wale’s new mixtape, Back to the 
Feature, which 9th Wonder is producing. 
He watches as Posner warns the audience 
that his time is nearly up, then asks them 
whether they want to hear one more song. 
Cheers erupt. 

Posner and Big Sean launch into “Cooler 
Than Me,” perhaps the biggest hit of Pos- 
ner’s brief career. Imploring a young woman 
to abandon her stuck-up ways, the song was 
the top free download on Apple’s iTunes 
U website in early March. Its catchy beat 
and universally recognizable narrative 
theme have made it immensely popular on 
college campuses across the country. 

“T was impressed,” 9th Wonder says. “Peo- 
ple want to hear something different, and 
he has a different sound. I think he’s gon- 


The shoe fits: Posner, like many popular 
hip-hop artists, trades on his image to help sell 
clothing. Here, on photo shoot for LRG, a small, 
California-based company. 
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na stick out like a sore thumb,” which is 
not a bad thing in today’s crowded music 
scene. The rest of the video clip bears out 
his observation. After the first few bars of 


“Cooler Than Me,” 


turns off the speakers, and, as if nothing 


the sound engineer 


has happened, the crowd continues to 
sing along for nearly a minute more. They 
know every word. 

It’s tempting to characterize this mo- 
ment as something of a culmination for 
Posner, who began making hip-hop beats 
in his suburban Detroit bedroom at thir- 
teen. But he doesn’t view it that way at all. 
His moves are deliberate, and, while he 
admits to taking a few moments to enjoy 
his success, he is quickly on to the next 
step. After recording his parts in 9th Won- 
der’s Durham studio, he boarded a plane 
to New York to meet with Jay-Z, arguably 
the most powerful man in hip-hop. The 
two spent hours discussing a possible rec- 
ord deal. Posner ultimately decided to sign 
with ] Records, a subsidiary label of Sony 
Music Entertainment, in July and will re- 
lease his first commercial album early 
next year. 

This means that a little more than a 
year after beginning to perform and pro- 
mote his own songs, Mike Posner, Class of 
2010, is on his way to becoming a major 
recording artist while still an undergradu- 
ate. His ascent is owing to a convergence 
of forces 





available technology, resources 
on campus, and a changing music industry 
among them—combined with a creative 
drive that makes him eschew socializing 
in favor of late nights in his dorm room, 
working on beats. He is a self-described 
white kid from the suburbs who produces 
and performs music that many classify as 
hip-hop, though Posner prefers “pop,” be- 
cause it is more inclusive. He views his 
work as a bridge between members of his 
increasingly postracial generation. Mike 
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Posner, confident in his abilities, has gone 
viral—and if you asked him, he’d say it 


was merely a matter of time. 


osner remembers wondering, 

one day in his early teens, where 

the musical tracks or “beats” 
playing behind the lyrics in hip-hop songs 
came from. Soon after, his parents bought 
him a keyboard, and he was online, solic- 
iting advice on how to go about producing 
beats. In hip-hop music, more often than 
not, a rapper does not compose his own 
beats. They come from a producer, who 
draws on various musical traditions—gen- 
erally R&B, soul, funk, and other hip-hop 
—and mixes together the instrumental 
track, which the rapper then uses as a back- 
drop to writing and performing his lyrics. 

Posner acknowledges that this wasn’t 
the most ordinary teenage fascination, but 
with his parents’ support, he began to teach 
himself all he could about hip-hop. He 
went to a lot of concerts, spent time read- 
ing hip-hop blogs, hung out with other 
hip-hop fans, and eventually began pro- 
ducing tracks of his own for unsigned rap- 
pers—those without record deals—he’d 
met on the Internet. But he never thought 
of it as a business; it was just a hobby. 

Fast forward to Duke. Posner decided to 
major in sociology and earn a certificate in 
markets and management studies. He was 
still producing beats, sometimes for up- 
and-coming rappers. He won a few student 
hip-hop competitions and made contact 
with industry insiders, who gave him free 
software so he could produce more songs. 
He says he grew increasingly weary at not 
hearing the kind of music he wanted to 
listen to on the radio and of having to 
channel his talents through others. “I could 
only hear me performing my lyrics,” he says. 

So, he decided to simplify the process— 
he would make the beat, write the song, 
and perform it himself. The summer be- 
fore he came to Duke, he had an intern- 
ship at Detroit’s Hot 102.7 FM, which in- 
cluded the opportunity to sing on the air. 
The experience gave him the confidence 
he needed to start putting his songs out in 


Crowd pleaser: Posner performs at a concert 
on the last day of classes, left, with rapper and 
friend Big Sean. 


public. (At 102.7, he also met collabors 
tor Big Sean, who is from a rough Detro 
neighborhood and who Posner conn 





one of his best friends.) 

In 2008, at the start of his junior year, h 
assembled a crew of musicians, includin 
vocalist Eric Hélljes 09, then a senior, an 
instrumentalist Jeffery Oh, a sophomor 
and set about making what, in the worl 
of hip-hop, is called a mixtape. In Marel 
he released twelve songs, seven origin: 
compositions and five covers (his take o 
another artist’s song) that highlight th 
diversity of his musical background—po 
idol Beyoncé’s “Halo,” rapper Gorilla Zoe 
“Lost,” funk guitarist Keziah Jones’ “Plea: 
ure Is Kisses,” ’70s rock act ELO’s “Ey 
Woman,” and current pop/rock band Th 
Fray’s “Over My Head.” Posner says the 
Evan Bogart, who cowrote “Halo,” a Bil 
board Top-Ten hit, reached out to him afte 
the mixtape was released. They collabore 
ted on a number of songs over the summe: 

Mixtapes are traditionally distribute 
free of charge and are used to generate hyp 
for an eventual commercial release. The 
originated in the early ’80s along with th 
rise of hip-hop, as releases for hard-cor 
fans, but are now an important aspect ¢ 
hip-hop marketing. Almost all major hig 
hop acts release mixtapes. (Posner prefe 
the pop-music term “CD.”) “Right noy 
everybody has a mixtape, everybody,” say 
9th Wonder, the producer. “But only th 
people who have names stick out.” 

That’s why, as a relative unknown, Pos 
ner decided to choose a slightly differen 
path. He gave live performances on a han¢ 
ful of college campuses while producin 
and recording most of his first CD, A Mat 
ter of Time, in his West Campus dorm roon 
He occasionally worked in the Duke Uni 
versity Union’s Small Town Records stu 
dio but says he preferred spending lon 
evenings perfecting his songs alone. Whe 
he finished the CD, members of the stat 
of Duke’s Office of Information Technol 
ogy helped him upload his music to Duke 
iTunes U site. 

Born out of a partnership between Af 
ple’s iTunes Store, a major digital retail¢ 
of audio and video content, and researc 
universities like Duke and Stanford, iTun 
U provides a place for members of th 
university community to make educatio 
al material available to the general publi 











| Matter of Time was released on iTunes U March |, and within a week, 
“Cooler Than Me” had shot to the top spot among free downloads, beating 
out the closest competitor, President Obama’s inaugural address. 


free of charge. Because of its near ubiquity 
on college campuses, the iTunes software 
is something students are accustomed to 
using to download music. (Outside univer- 
ie communities, when artists want to pro- 
vide free content online, they often turn 
to file-hosting websites like zShare, which 
can be confusing to novices.) A Matter of 
Time was released on iTunes U on March 
1, and within a week, “Cooler Than Me” 
had shot to the top spot among free down- 
loads, beating out the closest competitor, 
President Obama’s inaugural address. 

| Posner says that friends at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Michigan State Uni- 
versity passed his music around to their 
friends. From there, and from the other 
campuses where he’d played live shows, 
nis songs kept spreading to others in the 
aighly coveted college-student demo- 
praphic. “It was a planned tactic,” he says 
pf the iTunes U release. “I knew that this 
was going to be a bigger venue.” 


usic-making technology has 
changed dramatically since 
Posner began making beats 
ess than a decade ago. As recently as five 
years ago, he says, “you’d have to buy a 
whole piece of hardware” to duplicate just 
one aspect of one of today’s computer pro- 
brams. Now, with a keyboard and a couple 
of laptops, he can record, mix, and publish 
ais music, dramatically reducing his costs. 
The changes have called into question the 
very definition of music. Instruments are 
still present in Posner's work. But so is soft- 
ware that can create a nearly limitless num- 
der of synthesized sounds, making the com- 
duter an instrument in its own right. 

In effect, Posner’s music can travel di- 





rectly from his imagination into his com- 
puter and then to a listener’s iPod without 
ever having to leave a digital setting. This, 
together with the increase in the numbers 
of people who can produce and publish mu- 
sic on their own, spells major changes for 
a music industry that has relied on earning 
massive revenue from selling vinyl records, 
cassette tapes, and CDs for the past half- 
century. “The days of the record companies 
totally controlling what we like are over,” 
Posner says. “The people dictate more than 
ever what gets popular, what gets signed, 
and what ultimately becomes mainstream. 
The people found me first.” 

The Internet, with its profusion of music 
outlets, fragments audiences, 9th Wonder 
says, by sending listeners directly to content 
that they will like. There is no single domi- 
nant media outlet: “It’s not like we’re all 
sitting around watching television any- 
more,” he says. Blogs are key elements in 
generating popularity in the hip-hop com- 
munity, and Posner has garnered praise 
there, as well. He has been mentioned on 
hip-hop superstar Kayne West’s blog and 
other high-traffic, highly read and regard- 
ed websites like Nah Right and 2dope- 
boyz.com. 

Posner and his live band, The Brain Trust, 
are teaming up with his manager to put 
together an ambitious touring schedule 
and marketing rollout in the coming 
months. He will release another mixtape 
in the fall and plans to tour on weekends 
between studying for midterms and writ- 
ing essays. The terms of his record deal 
haven’t been released, and he is staying 
mum, but says he is committed to graduat- 
ing from Duke before dedicating himself 
to his music full time. He sees his involve- 





ment in the music industry as an evolving 
process. He would like to continue per- 
forming for a while longer but eventually 
hopes to parlay his popularity into a ca- 
reer as a producer. 

In the meantime, while the age of pop 
superstars is likely on the way out, Posner 
the performer has come to define pop mu- 
sic in its original sense—music that would 
be popular with many different audiences. 
He rejects being pigeonholed into the hip- 
hop genre, preferring to see it as an influ- 
ence alongside others, like the classic-rock 
background he was steeped in while grow- 
ing up. Instead of carving out a niche for 
himself, he is trying to expand his audi- 
ence to include a wide range of ages, races, 
and socioeconomic backgrounds. 

“My music is going to put different peo- 
ple in the same room,” Posner says. “I’m 
forcing a discussion.” 

Over winter break during his junior year, 
just a few short months before his music 
took off and his career was jolted into high 
gear, Posner played his hometown venue, 
the Majestic Theater in Detroit. As a teen- 
ager, he says, “I’d been to a lot of shows 
there where | was the only white guy.” 

Playing on the same bill with Big Sean, 
he could tell something special was about 
to happen with his music when he peeked 
out from backstage. A diverse crowd, half 
black and half white, gathered and min- 
gled in the same room. “This is a beautiful 
thing,” Posner says, “and I hope I can con- 
tinue to do it.” | 


Watch Posner’s LDOC performance 
and listen to his CD A Matter of Time: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Books 


Cutting a Figure: Fashioning Black Portraiture 
By Richard J. Powell. University of Chicago Press, 2009. 
276 pages. 116 illustrations in color and black and white. $55 


n his provocative new contribution to 

postmodern art scholarship, art histo- 

rian Richard Powell unpacks, decodes, 

and eruditely riffs on the iconography 
of the black figure in American art. Por- 
traits of black subjects constitute a special 
category within portrai- 
ture, Powell argues, due to 
the historical impact that 
slavery, racism, and their 
legacies have had on both 
the portrayers and the por- 
trayed. His primary focus, 
and the reference point for 
the book’s title, is the asser- 
tive participation by black 
subjects in their own por- 
trayals. Citing literary ref- 
erences to the phrase “cut- 
ting a figure” from the 
eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, he notes 
that in such contexts it refers to individu- 
als who call special attention to them- 
selves by showing off, mugging for the 
camera, striking confident poses, and/or 
wearing flashy or ostentatious clothing. 
Powell, Duke’s John Spencer Bassett Pro- 
fessor of art and art history, assesses more 
than 100 images of black men and women, 
tracking the proud trajectory of such 
assertive figures across roughly 200 years 
of American art history. 

His first chapter considers the ways in 
which the black men and women in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
demonstrate self-awareness and self-agen- 
cy. Analyzing the iconography in images 
of runaway slaves, a black servants’ ball, 
stoic black women, dandified black men, 
and self-possessed black leaders, Powell 
brings his deep knowledge of African- 
American art to a thoughtful analysis of 
these figures as “conveyers of the aspira- 
tions, desires, and fantasies of their times.” 

Taking a historical leap to the 1960s, 
Powell looks at the career of Donyale Lu- 
na (1946-1979), a tall, beautiful African- 
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Powell brings his deep 
knowledge of African- 
American art toa 
thoughtful analysis of 
various figures as 
‘conveyers of the aspi 
rations, desires, and 
fantasies of their times.” 


American woman who enjoyed rapid suc- 
cess as a fashion model beginning in 1965, 
then pursued a sporadic, idiosyncratic act- 
ing career. After moving to Italy in 1969, 
she developed a serious drug habit that 
killed her by the end of the 1970s. Powell’s 
erudite commentary on her 
roller-coaster career reveals 
her as an audaciously indi- 
vidualistic groundbreaker 
who enabled the emergence 
of other fiercely glamorous 
black women models and 
performers. 

The book’s other “cultur- 
al benchmark” figure is 
the contemporary African- 
American painter Barkley 
L. Hendricks, whose retro- 
spective exhibition, “Bark- 
ley L. Hendricks: Birth of 
the Cool,” debuted at Duke’s 
Nasher Museum of Art in 2008. Born in 
1945, he began making his creative mark 
at the end of the 1960s and, in the decade 
that followed, developed a singular body 
of portraiture finely tuned to the prevail- 
ing black cultural styles of the 1970s. Of- 
fering a strong counterpoint to all-too- 
familiar mass-media images in which 
black people are “reduced to fixed, im- 
movable images of poverty, danger, and 
negativity,” Hendricks’ subjects are sophis- 
ticated, young African-American hipsters 
and intellectuals, and his presentation of 
them emphasizes their stylish clothes and 
self-possessed demeanors. Powell argues 
persuasively for the centrality of Hendricks’ 
work to current discourse about postmod- 
ernism, identity construction, and portrai- 
ture’s unsettled status in the contempo- 
rary art world. 

The book's final chapter surveys “The 
New Black Portraiture,” highlighting 
images of black subjects from the late 
twentieth century that subvert traditional 
portraiture and address issues of social 
identity. For pioneering this trend, Powell 
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Fashioning Black Portraiture 











credits French graphic designer Jean-Paul 
Goude, whose fragmented, taped-together 
collage portrait of Jamaican model and vo- 
calist Grace Jones, from 1978, is the book's 
cover image. This last chapter also gives 
critical consideration to television, hip- 
hop music videos, and celebrity-centered 
professional sports. Powell derides the cyni- 
cal value system and stereotypic role mod- 
els promoted in “gangsta” rap lyrics and 
videos, which he views as evidence of the 
increasingly pessimistic viewpoints adopt- 
ed by many young African Americans in 
the post-civil rights era. 

But he praises hip-hop’s promotion of 
exuberance and freedom, and credits the 
genre for showing the rest of the world 
what it looks like “through the prism of 
blackness.” Powell comments on the ubiq- 
uity of black figures in the media since 
1980 and the ways in which they’re now 
routinely employed to sell consumer prod- 
ucts. He also questions black portraiture’s 
status in an emerging world of “racial idio- 
syncrasy” in which fixed group identity is 
increasingly irrelevant. 

Indeed, the phenomenon identified and 
discussed in this critically astute, cultural- 
ly illuminating volume not only continues 
but seems to have expanded exponential- 
ly. It’s easy to think of other pertinent ex- 
amples, especially when the field of avail- 
able imagery is extended into the immedi- 
ate present. Perhaps the most obvious is 
Shepard Fairey’s boldly graphic image of 
Barack Obama’s uplifted, forward-looking 
face on the iconic “HOPE” campaign post- 
er. Cutting a Figure provides a highly use- 
ful, sharply focused, new lens through which 
to assess such imagery. 

—Tom Patterson 


Patterson is a freelance writer, art critic, 
and curator living in Winston-Salem. 
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ew of the books I’ve read in recent 
years could be called “delicious,” 
but Ardent Spirits is one of them. 
. Reynolds Price has put before us a 
Dox of chocolates in the form of a memoir, 
arich confection of anecdotes and por- 
waits from memory, with many photo- 
graphs layered into the text by way of 
Illustration. In this third volume of mem- 
yirs, the author recalls six crucial years in 
arly manhood, taking up the story of his 
hte from the time of his departure for 
Britain from North Carolina in 1955 (he 
re a recent summa cum laude graduate of 
Duke). In the central chapters, he tells us 
vbout Oxford, where he was a Rhodes 
scholar at Merton College, and his vari- 
dus travels in Italy and elsewhere. In the 
snd, he remembers his first years of teach- 
ng at Duke—a luminous picture of aca- 
tc life in a bygone era, when women 
nd men met in single-sex 

lassrooms during their first 
is He also returns to Eng- 
nd, a more mature man Leaving Home, ( 
[ad artist, in a kind of co- 
la to the main book. 

Price’s evocation of Ox- 
ord in the mid-1950s is 
leeply nostalgic. The Yank 
it Oxford theme is a fa- 
niliar one, almost a genre 

itself (think of the 1938 
ilm by that title, starring 
obert Taylor, Lionel Bar- 
ymore, and Maureen 
i For Anglo- 
hiles like myself, with an Oxford con- 
1ection—I was once a fellow of Christ 
church—the setting alone has an intrin- 
ic charm, and Price never fails to land on 
ust the right detail, as when he summons 
crowded High Street populated with 
plump red-cheeked housewives with even 
lumper babies in old-fashioned wicker 
arriages.” 

There is a good deal of humor through- 
ut, as Price observes British academic life 
ith wry detachment. He remembers fond- 


















Ardent Spirits: Leaving Home, Coming Back 
By Reynolds Price ’55. Scribner, 2009. 408 pages. $35. 





In this third volume 
of memoirs, the 


ly the young men dressed in 


most of them broadcasting 

“the distinct odor of infrequent baths.” In 
this vein, he reports on a meeting where 
Oxford dons met to discuss the installa- 
tion of showers for students. One elderly 
don lurched to his feet to object, noting 
that the students were only at college for a 
couple of months at a time. Why would 
they ever need to bathe? 

Being a novelist of considerable skill 
and practice, Price knows how to sketch a 
character in bold strokes. He does so with 
a roster of famous academic and literary 
names, summoning the ghosts of Lord 
David Cecil, Neville Coghill, Dame Hel- 
en Gardner, Stephen Spender, and W.H. 
Auden—to cite just a few of the more 
luminous names. The picture of Auden— 
at various stages of decay—is especially 

vivid. “Auden was drown- 
ing in a tumbler of gin” 
when they first met, Price 


ng Back recalls. The great poet was 


in his room at Christ 
Church, his undergraduate 
college, where he had re- 
cently returned amid con- 
troversy as professor of po- 
etry. Decades of chain- 
smoking had left his face 
“creased and gullied,” as 
Price puts it. He was inter- 
ested to learn of Auden’s at- 
tachment to Chester Kall- 
man, a younger American. 
They were, Price notes, the first openly 
“queer” couple he had seen in public, and 
this made a lasting impression. 

Price describes his own homoerotic at- 
tachments with a kind of decorous detach- 
ment. One meets the various friends who 
stir his affections, and it’s touching to think 
of him discussing gay life with his avidly 
heterosexual tutor, David Cecil. Price 
tells us, “With me from the start, David 
Cecil discussed homosexuality and gave no 
suggestion whatsoever of disapproval or 


author recalls 
Six crucial years in 
neckties, with wool jackets, early manhood. 


condemnation.” The relation- 
ships described here seem re- 
markably Platonic. Only one 
friendship, with an older man called 
Matyas, blossomed sexually; this hap- 
pened during his last months in England. 
The romance was passionate and deeply 
satisfying, if sadly brief. 

Matyas (we never learn his last name) 
was a friend of the actor John Gielgud, and 
Price was taken to lunch with the great 
man in London, in his “narrow house on 
Cowley Street just behind Westminster 
Abbey.” One reads, somewhat open- 
mouthed, as Price recalls a flowing stream 
of encounters with the great and the good 
from a wide spectrum of British intellectu- 
al and artistic life. These pages perhaps 
fall into the category of Higher Gossip, 
but they make for wonderful reading. 

With Price, we travel to Rome and Flor- 
ence, to various sites in Britain, to the Lon- 
don houses of a wide range of characters. 
Along the way, we learn about the author's 
discovery of his own literary gifts, which 
proved substantial. He listened keenly as 
the writers and critics he met talked about 
their craft. His eyes fastened on the telling 
details, as any writer familiar with his sto- 
ries and novels would expect. 

In all, Ardent Spirits recounts the growth 
of one writer’s mind, recalling in artful 
prose what he saw and felt. It explores how 
these experiences transformed him from 
an innocent if highly intelligent youth 
who leaves the New World with a good 
deal of hope, moves through some of the 
richest (and occasionally tortuous) pas- 
sages of the Old World, and returns to his 
native state of North Carolina as a young 
professor at Duke, a man at last-—one who 
would inspire students for over half a cen- 
tury and delight countless readers with his 
marvelous parade of novels, stories, poems, 
plays, memoirs, and translations. 

—Jay Parini 


Parini, a poet and novelist, is Axinn 


Professor of English at Middlebury College. 
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—Joshua Sosin 
Associate Professor of Classical Studies 
Co-Director, Duke Data Bank of Documentary Papy 
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Honoring Woodruff 


or more than three decades, broad- 

cast journalist Judy C. Woodruff ’68, 

Hon. ’98 has provided informed news 

coverage and sharp political analy- 
sis for CNN, NBC, and PBS. She’s taught 
courses on media and politics at Duke; 
been a visiting fellow at Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Joan Shorenstein Center on the Press, 
Politics and Public Policy; and served on 
numerous boards, including Duke’s board 
of trustees from 1985 to 1997. 

This spring, Woodruff’s alma mater 
named her the recipient of the Distin- 
guished Alumni Award, to be presented 
during Founders’ Day ceremonies on Oc- 
tober 1. Established in 1983 as the highest 
honor granted by the Duke Alumni As- 
sociation, the award is given to alumni 
who have made significant contributions 
in their own fields, in service to the uni- 
versity, or for the betterment of humanity. 
Woodruff was selected from nominations 
made by Duke alumni, faculty members, 
trustees, administrators, and students. 

As an undergraduate, Woodruff pursued 
opportunities that informed her lifelong 
interests in the media and politics. She was 
active in the student union, on the publi- 
cations board, and in student government. 
She majored in political science and was a 
member of Alpha Delta Pi sorority. 

After graduating, she worked for a TV 
station in Atlanta, where she quickly dis- 
tinguished herself as a talented anchor. In 
less than a decade, she was working as chief 
White House correspondent for NBC News, 
and as a Washington correspondent for The 
Today Show. In 1983, she joined The Mac- 
Neil/Lehrer NewsHour on PBS; she hosted 
that network’s Frontline newsmagazine from 
1984 to 1990. From 1993 to 2005, Wood- 
ruff was senior correspondent for CNN, 
where she anchored the weekday program 
Inside Politics. In 2006, she returned to PBS, 
where she is now senior correspondent for 
The NewsHour with Jim Lehrer. 

In 2006, Woodruff began working on an 
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extensive project on the values and aspira- 
tions of young Americans called Generation 
Next. Two hour-long documentaries aired 
on many PBS stations in January and Sep- 
tember 2007, along with a series of reports 
on the The NewsHour with Jim Lehrer, on 
NPR, and in USA Today. She was also a 
guest correspondent for Muslims in Ameri- 
ca, a 2006 series on NPR’s Morning Edition. 

Throughout her journalism career, Wood- 
ruff has maintained close ties to Duke. In 


addition to her service on the board of 


trustees, she has been involved with the 
Baldwin Scholars Program, Women’s Stud- 
ies, and the Financial Aid Initiative. In 
2007, she taught a seminar on media and 
politics at the DeWitt Wallace Center for 
Media and Democracy of what is now the 
Sanford School of Public Policy. 


Woodruff is a founding co-chair of the 
International Women’s Media Foundation, 
an organization dedicated to promoting and 
encouraging women in communication in- 
dustries worldwide. She serves on the boards 
of Freedom Forum, the Newseum, and Glo- 
bal Rights: Partners for Justice. She also 
serves as a member of The Knight Foun- 
dation Commission on Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics and on the board of the Museum of 
American History. 

She is married to Al Hunt, formerly of 
CNN and The Wall Street Journal, now exee- 
utive editor of the Bloomberg News Wash- 
ington bureau. They have three children, 
Lauren, Benjamin, and Jeffrey. 


Woodruff: distinguished journalist, analyst, alumna. 
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DukeReads Returns 


ow in its third year, DukeReads, 
an interactive online book club 
sponsored by the Duke Alumni 

Association (DAA), has imple- 
mented a number of electronic enhance- 
ments in response to participant feedback. 
Among the improvements will be a more 
robust online chat capability, live video, 
and the opportunity for participants to 
vote on book selections. 

“We conducted surveys of all Duke- 
Reads participants and found that people 
really like having the ability to download 
the programs and listen to them at their 
onvenience,” says Rachel Davies ’72, 
.M.’89, director of alumni education and 
ravel for the DAA and the coordinator of 
ukeReads. “Regardless of when people 
istened to the discussions, their responses 
onfirmed that we’re fulfilling our original 
ission for DukeReads—to provide an 
ducational opportunity for alumni and 
riends to engage intellectually with the 
niversity.” 

Video, audio, and podcasts are available 
hrough the revamped DukeReads web- 
ite, which serves as the portal for partici- 
ants to listen to the book discussion in 
eal time through their computer or by 
hone. Participants can also post ques- 
ions using instant messaging. Returning 
ukeReads moderator Frank Stasio, host 
f North Carolina Public Radio’s The State 
f Things, earned high marks from past 
ears’ participants. Also making a return 
ppearance this year is author Reynolds 
tice 55, James B. Duke Professor of Eng- 
ish, who will discuss Virginia Woolf’s To 
he Lighthouse in January. 

Other presenters include Ranjana Khan- 
a, Margaret Taylor Smith Director of wom- 
n’s studies and professor of English and 
iterature (The White Tiger); Peter Lange, 
orovost (House of Cards: A Tale of Hubris 
ind Wretched Excess); Michael Malone, au- 
chor and visiting professor of the practice 
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in theater studies (The Maltese Falcon); 
Steve Nowicki, dean of undergraduate edu- 
cation (Bel Canto); and Blair Sheppard, dean 
of the Fuqua School of Business (A Brief 
History of the Human Race). For a complete 
schedule, visit www.dukereads.com. 


Faith in His Future 


onathan Thielman has wanted to 
come to Duke for as long as he can 
remember, but he admits that Duke 
was not at the top of his list when he 
applied to fifteen institutions of higher 
education. “Even with the financial-aid 
packages that Duke offers, it would not 
have been affordable for my family with- 
out some kind of scholarship,” says the 
Birmingham, Alabama, teenager. 

But a FedEx package from the Duke 
Alumni Association (DAA) last spring 
put Duke back at the top of his list. That 
package contained the good news that 
Thielman had been awarded a DAA Alum- 
ni Endowed Undergraduate Scholarship, 
which provides four years of full tuition 
for students with demonstrated financial 
need. The scholarship also pays for a sum- 
mer academic experience of the scholar’s 
choice, including the opportunity to study 
abroad. In addition, scholars are invited to 
participate in special educational, social, 
and cultural programs on campus during 
their four years at Duke. 

“My jaw dropped open and stayed that 
way for about five minutes,” says Thiel- 
man. “My predominant feeling is one of 
gratefulness. I want to live up to the expec- 
tations that people have of me.” 

When he matriculated in August as part 
of the Class of 2013, Thielman became 
the latest member of a family with broad 
ties to Duke, including his father, Frank 
Thielman Ph.D. ’87; his uncle, Nathan 
Thielman M.D. ’90, an associate professor 
of medicine and pathology in infectious 
diseases and international health at Duke 


Medical Center (his AIDS research in Tan- 
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ania was featured in the January-February 
2005 issue of Duke Magazine); and his 
cousin Daniel Thielman, a member of the 
( lass of 2012 

Thielman attended Jefferson County 
International Baccalaureate School, where 
he was a member of his school’s Science 
Olympiad team and varsity cross-country 
team. He was elected by his peers to serve 
as president of the school’s chapter of the 
National English Honor Society, and tu 
tored inner-city middle- and high-school 
students in math and English. 

Through those twice-weekly tutoring 
sessions, which he began in middle school 
and continued through the summer be- 
fore coming to Duke, Thielman says he 
“found consistent pleasure” in helping other 
students academically. But his most piv- 
otal extracurricular pursuit was working as 
a lab assistant with neuro-oncologist Bur- 
ton Nabors at the University of Alabama 
at Birmingham. 

“Even though I’m not sure what I| will 
major in, | intend to pursue premed cours- 
es at Duke,” says Thielman. “Before my 
experience with Dr. Nabors, I was consid- 
ering engineering, or maybe something in 
the math and sciences. But once | watched 





Thielman: DAA undergraduate scholar. 


the kind of work he and his colleagues 
conducted, and the meaningful contribu- 
tions they were making to cancer research, 





2009 


Cary Norton 


I knew I wanted to be part of that.” 

Whether he eventually pursues a med- 
ical career that involves patient care, re- 
search, or teaching—or some combina- 
tion of the three—Thielman plans to take 
advantage of every opportunity that comes 
his way. With the medical center adjacent 
to campus, Thielman says he hopes to 
shadow physicians or assist in lab research 
as an undergrad. 

A devout member of the Presbyterian 
Church in America, he says he also plans 
to become involved in the university's faith 
community (his parents met when both 
were involved with campus ministry at 
Boston University). 

His father is the Presbyterian Professor 
of divinity at Samford University’s Beeson 
Divinity School, and his mother, Abby, is 
an artist and stay-at-home mother. Thiel 
man is the oldest of the couple’s three chil- 
dren, and the only boy. 

If Thielman sounds a tad mature for his 
age, rest assured that he will acclimate 
easily to such traditional social pursuits as 
tenting for Duke basketball games. “Oh, 
that’s definitely part of my plan,” he says. 
“We just need to win a national champi- 
onship while I’m there.” 
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RETROSPECTIVE 


Selections from University Archives 





Early Football: Glory and Riots 


n Thanksgiving Day 
1888, Trinity College’s 
football team began on 
a high note with a 16-0 
victory over North Carolina. The 
team was coached by President 
John Crowell, who had introduced 
the then-controversial sport to the 


college. By the 1890s, Trinity was a 
powerhouse. It opened the 1891 
Season with a 96-0 thrashing of 
Furman University. 

The 189] team was led by senior 
player and coach Tom Daniels, Class 
of 1891, hailed by sports writers as 
the “greatest halfback in the nation.” 
After graduating from Trinity, 
Daniels continued his football career 
at Auburn University. On February 
22, 1893, Daniels scored two touch- 
downs while leading Auburn to its 
first victory over the University of 
Alabama. 

Long before the days of NCAA 
regulations, this kind of team 
hopping was not uncommon: Foot- 
ball grew increasingly professional, 
and the numbers of players not 
associated with the host university 





became significant. In 1895, Presi- 
dent John C. Kilgo persuaded the 
board of trustees to ban football 
because it had become “too dan- 
gerous physically to be a college 
Sport and, too, it distracts from 
academics.” At Trinity, which was 


with expulsion. The students even 
pleaded their case to Benjamin 
Duke, to no avail. 

In 1917, nearly every member of 
the student body participated in a 
bonfire in support of football. The 
fire was so large that the fire de- 


then strictly Methodist, the drinking partment thought the college was 


os 


Go, team: Trinity’s 1891 football team and 
a card petitioning for the game’s reinstatement. 
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Viewing your movement for football from an 
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Duke University Archives 


and dancing associated with the ablaze. By this time, alumni had 

game were also likely factors, inthe joined the students in petitioning 

minds of Kilgo and others, that led — the board of trustees and college 

to football’s two decades in the leaders. At the spring 1918 board 

wilderness. meeting, the ban was lifted: play 
The ban spawned several resumed on October 26, 1920. Trinity 

notable student protests. In 1913, beat Guilford College 20-6. 

students held an illegal scrimmage 

on campus and were threatened 
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The Dream: 


“| want 
to become 
a doctor.” 


The Reality: 
“| don’t 
have the 
required courses 
for medical school.” 





The Answer: 

The Johns Hopkins 
Post-Baccalaureate 
Premedical Program 
can make your dream 
a reality. 


m Prepares college gradu- 
ates for medical school 
admission via rigorous 
coursework. 


m Provides comprehensive, 
one-on-one, premedical 
advising. 


m Gives access to cutting- 
edge research at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital via 
medical tutorials. 


m Offers a course, only 
for post-bac students, 
addressing clinical 
issues in medicine. 


m 100% acceptance to 
medical school. 


To learn more, visit 
our website at 


www.jhu.edu/postbac 
or call 
410-516-7748. 
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Half-Century Club 


James F. Young °52, LL.B. 54 was awarded the 
Ports of Philadelphia Maritime Society Award. He 
has worked as a maritime lawyer for over 40 years 

and served on the board of directors of the Ports of 
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Philadelphia Maritime Society, serving as its presi 
dent in 1983 and earning lifetime membership. 


Jack P. Greene Ph.D. '56 has been selected as a 
fellow at the National Humanities Center. He is 
the Andrew W. Mellon Professor Emeritus in the 
humanities in the department of history at the 
Johns Hopkins University 


Dunbar Hunt Ogden III A.M. ’56 has written 
My Father Said Yes: A White Pastor in Little Rock 
School Integration (Vanderbilt University Press). 
The book recounts the collaboration between 
Ogden’s father and the head of the Arkansas 
NAACP to initiate a national movement calling 
attention to the injustice of segregation. He is pro- 
fessor emeritus of history and drama at the Univer- 
sity of California-Berkeley. 


Theodore C. Taub ’56 received the 2007 Ralph 
A. Marsicano Award from the Florida Bar’s local- 
government law section for his contributions to 
the profession. He also has been named in the 2009 
Super Lawyers, Corporate Counsel Edition as a top 
real-estate lawyer. He has represented both public 
and private sectors in transactional real-estate, 
land-use, and related litigation for more than 48 


years and is a partner in the Tampa, Fla., office of 
Shumaker, Loop & Kendrick. 
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A life income gift serves a dual purpose: 
it provides philanthropic support for Duke and — 
provides both a tax deduction and an income 
stream to you and/or your loved ones. 


You can make a gift that generates a fixed 
payment, or receive payments that fluctuate 
from year to year. You can also defer payments 
until your retirement and receive a higher 
payout once payments begin. 


Life income gifts to Duke can provide income 
benefits comparable to—or in some cases 
exceeding — those that might be earned in 
ordinary investments. Let us help you and your 
financial advisors develop a gift plan that 
meets your financial and philanthropic goals. 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 


Explore gift plans at 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning 


Steve T. Kimbrough Jr. B.D. '62 has published 
A Pictorial Panorama of Early Russian Methodism, 
celebrating the 100th anniversary of the registration 
of Methodism in Russia and the 120th anniversary 
of the organization of the first Methodist Episcopal 
congregation in St. Petersburg. He is a research fel- 
low at the Center for Studies in the Wesleyan 
Tradition at Duke Divinity School and lives with 
his wife, Sarah, in Durham. 


Reunion April 16-18 


William O. Walker Jr. Ph.D. 62 received the 
Distinguished Alumnus Award from Austin Col- 
lege in Sherman, Texas. He was a faculty member 
in the department of religion at Trinity University 
in San Antonio for 40 years until his retirement in 
2002. He serves as Jennie Farris Railey King 
Professor Emeritus of religion. 


James H. Cheek III '64 was named co-chair of 
the Coordinating Task Force on Financial Markets 
and Institutions for the business-law section of the 
American Bar Association. He was named in the 
Nashville Business Journal’s 2009 “Best of the Bar.” 
In addition to practicing law at Bass Berry & Sims, 
he also teaches as an adjunct professor at Vander- 
bilt University School of Law. 
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BEM 45th Reunion April 16-18 


Robert C. Fox J.D. ’68 retired from Metropolitan 
State University in Minnesota, where he was a 
founding faculty member and professor emeritus. 
He was instrumental in the development of the 
college’s signature course, “Perspectives,” an indi- 
vidual educational-planning class; developing the 
faculty union; and launching the student senate. 
He also taught courses in the humanities, human 
services, and constitutional law. 


1970s 
ETE 4oth Reunion April 16-18 


Douglas B. Carlson ’74 was elected president 
of the American Mosquito Control Association. 
He is the executive director of the Indian River 
Mosquito Control District in Vero Beach, Fla., 
where he lives with his wife, Bonnie. 


John Kador ’74 has published Effective Apology, 
which uses recent headlines—presidential candi- 
date John Edwards’ admission of infidelity, car 
company executives apologizing for flying private 
planes to ask for taxpayer bailouts—to explain the 
five dimensions of effective apology: recognition, 
responsibility, remorse, restitution, repetition. 
/Kador lives in Winfield, Pa. 


Alison L. “Soni” Asti 75, A.M. 76 was named 
one of the Top 100 Women in The Daily Record 

of Maryland. She chairs Gordon Feinblatt’s sports 
and economic-development practice and Asti 
Strategic Advisors, and is immediate past president 
of the Maryland State Bar Association. As the for- 
mer executive director of the Maryland Stadium 
Authority, she negotiated the leases with the 
Baltimore Orioles and the Baltimore Ravens. She 
lives with her son and daughter in Pasadena, Md. 






















Larry E. Nelson Ph.D. ’75 received the J. Lorin 
Mason Distinguished Professor Award for 2008-09 
from Francis Marion University in Florence, S.C. 
He has been at the university for 30 years and is 
the history department chair, teaching both 
American and European history. He also organizes 
National History Day in the Pee Dee area of 
South Carolina. 


Jack D. Griffeth 76 was named in South 
Carolina Super Lawyers 2009 for his practice in 
alternative dispute resolution. He is a member of 
the International Association of Defense Counsel 
and has been selected for membership in Out- 
standing Lawyers of America. He practices with 
the law firm of Collins & Lacy in Greenville, S.C. 


B. Kelly Graves ’77 was named on Barron’s list 
of the Top 1,000 Advisers in the country “helping 
investors navigate through an age of unprecedent- 
ed financial uncertainty.” He is executive vice pres- 
ident at Carroll Financial Associates in Charlotte, 
\where he has worked for 21 years. 


Kim Michele Tanzer ’77 was appointed dean of 
the University of Virginia School of Architecture. 
Before her appointment, she was an architecture 
rofessor at the University of Florida and a practic- 
jing architect. Her recent leadership positions in- 
\clude president of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture and chair of the University 
of Florida’s faculty senate. 


Richard W. Graber ’78 is returning to the law 
irm of Reinhart Boerne Van Deuren, where he was 
resident and chief executive officer from 2004 to 
2006. In 2006, he accepted an appointment from 


MINI-PROFILE 


John Stanbury ’35, 
please pass the salt 


n1950, John Stanbury was a 

young physician at Massachu- 

Setts General Hospital when 

he had a “chance encounter” 
with a visiting surgeon from 
Argentina. The surgeon had brought 
with him photographs of patients 
Suffering from enlarged thyroid 
glands, or goiters, and, like his col- 
leagues, Stanbury had never seen 
cases like the ones the Argentine 
displayed. Intrigued, Stanbury and 
other researchers traveled to 
Argentina in June of 1951 to investi- 
gate further, and through their 
research showed the first physio- 
logical link between goiters and 
iodine deficiency. 

Stanbury has been researching 
iodine deficiency ever since. He’s 
now committed his story to paper in 
The lodine Trail: Exploring lodine 
Deficiency and Its Consequences 
Around the World. In the book, 
more memoir than medical text, the 
ninety-four-year-old doctor 
describes his field work in Latin 
America, Africa, Asia, and beyond. 

As Stanbury explains in the 
book, humans need iodine to grow 
and develop normally, but it is nat- 
urally in short supply throughout 
much of the globe. The primary 
method for combating iodine defi- 
ciency is by adding potassium 
iodide or iodate to table salt. But for 
this to happen, governments and 
health officials need to be educated 
about lodine’s importance, and pro- 
grams need to be established to 
monitor and enforce the process. 


As Stanbury and his colleagues 
discovered over the course of a 
half-century of research, such 
measures are essential because 
iodine deficiency can cause not only 
goiters but also serious cognitive 
impairment. 

It became “quite apparent,” he 
says now, “that iodine deficiency in 
the diet would cause difficulties in 
cognition, and so each time when 
we'd visit a spot, we'd see what the 
local situation was, how severe the 
deficiency might be, what if anything 
they were trying to do about it, and 
if we could do anything” to help. 

In 1985, Stanbury, who majored 
in chemistry at Duke and spent five 
years in the Navy during World War 
lI, founded the International Council 
for the Control of lodine Deficiency 
Disorders (ICCIDD). The organization 
appointed regional directors to vari- 
ous sectors of the world to collect 
data and implement programs, 
educating governments and com- 
munities about the importance of 
distributing lodized salt. The ICCIDD 
continues to monitor the problem 
in developing countries and has 
become a model for other organiza- 





Courtesy John Stanbury 


tions combating international 
health problems. 

Though Stanbury uses /he /odine 
Trail to educate readers about iodine 
and its importance, he also takes 
time to recall his memorable per- 
sonal encounters with characters 
famous, infamous, and obscure. 

In Argentina, he meets president 
and dictator Juan Peron, who gives 
him a paperback collection of 
Peron’s own political speeches. In 
Kinshasa, he chats with an Ameri- 
can doctor, who has to end their 
conversation early to play chess 
with “the Old Man’”—Zaire president 
Mobuto Sese Seko. 

Today iodine deficiency has been 
almost eliminated and, according to 
the ICCIDD website, it is estimated 
that 70 percent of households 
worldwide consume iodized salt. 
But, as Stanbury writes in his book, 
“It remains a threat, and like a ser- 
pent is always ready to rise and 
strike when surveillance or govern- 
mental attention” lapses. 

—Lucas Schaefer 


Schaefer ’04 Is a freelance writer 
living in Austin, Texas. 
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President George W. Bush as ambassador to the 


Czech Republi During hi ippointment, he 


helped remove the requirement that Czech citizens 
Must ha ea visa CoO 


travel to the U.S.,, 
| 


lations between the « 


Improving 


OUNTELeS 


James L. Werner ‘79 was named in South 


Carolina Super Lawyers 2009 for construction litiga 


tion. He i 


\dams & Bernstein in Columbia, $.¢ 


BIRTHS: Third child and second son to J. Edwin 
Turlington ‘79 and Marla Turlington on Jan. 8, 
007. Named Henry 


i lawyer with the | iw firm of Parker Poc 


1980s 


\pril 16-18 


Linda Seymour Hodgens B.S.N.’51 started 
LightShine Pomeranians in Newburgh, N.Y. The 
operation breeds companion dogs for those with 


mental-health issues 


Jill Goldberg Granoff ’83 was honored at the 
34th annual tribute dinner of the Girl Scout 
Council of Greater New York. She is chief execu 


tive officer of Kenneth Cole Productions 


Eileen Flanagan ‘84 has written a second book, 
The Wisdom to Know the Difference: When to Make a 
and When to Let Go. It will be published 
in September by Tarcher/Penguin. The book pro- 


Change 


files people, ranging from a Hurricane Katrina 
evacuee to a mother who became a peace activist 
when her son was killed in Iraq, to examine how 
individuals find the courage to change or make 
peace with their lives 


Jeffrey W. Rose ‘54 is an entertainment 
lawyer representing clients in the interactive 
entertainment, film, new media, and extreme 


sports industries 


Andrea Selch '86, Ph.D. 99 has published Boy 
Returning Water to the Sea: Koans for Kelly Fearing 
Inspired by artist William Kelly Fearing, whose 
images are included, the poetry collection is pub 
lished through the Chapel Hill-based Cockeyed 
Press, which is also reissuing Selch’s collection, 
Startling. She is president and executive director of 
Carolina Wren Press and lives in Hillsborough, N.C. 


Deirdre Stanley ‘86 was honored at the 34th 
annual tribute dinner of the Girl Scout Council of 
Greater New York. She is executive vice president 
and general counsel at Thomson Reuters, an infor- 
mation company 


Peter Stavros ’88 has been named director of 
legal and commercial affairs for PharMerica Corp. 
He lives with his wife, Christine, in Louisville, Ky. 


MARRIAGES: Jeffrey W. Rose ’84 to d (sic) 
Adams on Nov. 17, 2008. Residence: Laguna 
Beach, Calif....Shannon Marsh '86 to Tewodros 
“Teddy” Berihun on Jan. 12, 2009. Residence: 
Indialantic, Fla 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son to Karl W. 
Leo J.D. ’83 and Fay Leo on Dee. 31, 2008. 
Named Landon Hart Lewis...First child and son 

to Susan Pinke-Tam ’86 and Robert Tam on 
Jan. 12, 2009. Named Joshua Ness Tam...Second 
child and first son to Katherine Nickols 
Thompson ’87 and Bradley Thompson on April 
2, 2009. Named John Bradley...Second child and 
daughter to Karen Levin Acosta ’89 and Luis 
M. Acosta on June 12, 2008. Named Alison Chloe. 


HI OWNSTONES 


www.TheBrownstonesDurham.com 


r Series urban living at its finest in this 


distinctive community of 13 elegantly designed 


townhomes. Located at the convergence of Duke 


University, Brightleaf Square, and the historic 
Trinity Park neighborhood, The Brownstones 


feature classic exteriors inspired by turn of the 


century urban dwellings and a host of exceptional 


amenities. Roof gardens, elevators, and a courtyard 


name only a few. Numerous attractions are within 


walking distance. We invite you to learn more 


about The Brownstones, Downtown Durham’s 


most sophisticated residential address. 


NOW SELLING! 
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Corner of Watts and Lamond Avenue, adjacent to Duke University 
CALL RENE HENDRICKSON (919) 923-1377 


1990s 


Oth Reunion April 16-18 


Donald M. Nielson J.[). 90 has been named to 
serve a three-year term on the administrative sec- 
tion council of the North Carolina Bar Associa- 


tion. He is director of the Winston-Salem law firm 
of Bell, Davis & Pitt. 


Catherine E. Docter '92 has been working 
on a folio of colored engravings featuring Spanish 
colonial architecture in Guatemala. She lives in 
Antigua, Guatemala, where she is involved in 
the fine arts and the restoration and conservation 
of fine books. 


Jeremy B. Pink M.B.A. '92 has been promoted 
to senior vice president of business news at CNBC. 
For the last three years, he has been based in 
Singapore as president and managing director of 


CNBC in Asia. 


Shilpa Brennan Agarwal '93 published her 
first novel, Haunting Bombay. It won the First 
Words Literary Prize for South Asian Writers. She 
lives in Los Angeles with her husband, James, and 
two children. 


Stephen Ilardi A.M. 93, A.H.C. ’95, Ph.D. 95 
has published The Depression Cure: The 6-Step 
Program to Beat Depression Without Drugs. The 
book recommends a structured, integrated 
approach for battling depression, including vigor- 
ous physical exercise; a diet rich in omega-3 fatty 
acids; natural sunlight exposure; ample sleep; social 
connectedness; and participation in meaningful, 
engaging tasks. He is an associate professor of clini- 
cal psychology at the University of Kansas. 





@ Prudential 


York Simpson 
Underwood Realty 





George W. Jordan III B.S.E. 93 has been 
appointed to the board of directors of Children at 
Risk, a Houston nonprofit organization that works 
to improve the quality of life for children. He is a 
senior counsel with Fulbright & Jaworski. 


Jeffrey A. Poley 93 was named among the 40 

Under 40 Leadership Award recipients for 2009 by 
the Triangle Business Journal. He was also named a 

Rising Star in North Carolina Super Lawyers 2009. 

He is a partner in the law firm of Parker Poe Adams 
& Bernstein, where he serves in the Raleigh office 
as bond, underwriters’, borrowers’, and bank coun- 
sel in financings for governmental entities, hospi- 

tals, retirement communities, and schools. 


Marlene Jacobs Sandstrom A.M. ’93, Ph.D. 
96 was awarded a grant by the National Science 
Foundation for her research project about bystander 
passivity in school bullying. Her research interests 
are peer rejection, bystander behavior in school, 
and childhood peer relationships. She is an associ- 
ate professor of psychology at Williams College. 


EM sth Reunion April 16-18 


Terri Farner Burke "95 is vice president of 
heart-valve-therapy marketing for Edwards 
Lifesciences, a company that specializes in the sci- 
ence of heart valves and hemodynamic monitoring. 
She lives in Manhattan Beach, Calif., with her 
husband, Cody, and daughter, Lorelei. 


Ryan D. Clinton ’97 was named a Rising Star in 
the field of law for 2009 in Texas Monthly magazine. 
‘He is a former assistant solicitor general for the 
State of Texas and now works at the law firm of 
Hankinson Levinger. 


J. Stirling Bomar 98 works in private-equity 
fundraising for the Fortress Group, an investment 
company in Atlanta. 


Gregory J. Della Rocca Ph.D. ’98, M.D. ’99 
was awarded the North American Traveling Fel- 
lowship by the American Orthopaedic Association. 


\senting his research and discussing topics including 
itreatment of compound fractures and the use of 
ultrasound for fracture healing. He is an assistant 
professor of orthopaedic surgery and co-director of 
orthopaedic-trauma services at the University of 
Missouri School of Medicine. 











ulie Harter Goldstrom 798 joined West 
ighland Placement, a legal-recruiting firm based 
















nd three children. 


nna Brant Kay 98 was named vice president 
f Palmetto Health Physician Practices. She has 
Wworked at Palmetto Health Richland in Columbia, 
.C., for 10 years, most recently as director of busi- 
ess development. 


eborah Lawrence Ph.D. ’98 was named a 
efferson Science Fellow by the State Department. 
uring her fellowship, she will focus on climate- 
hange issues in Mexico, Costa Rica, and Indonesia. 
he was also named a Guggenheim Fellow and a 
ulbright Scholar and will continue her work on 
he effects of “slash and burn” agriculture and land- 
se transitions in the tropics. She is an associate 
rofessor of environmental sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


ndrew J. Baldwin ’99 was awarded the 2009 
aughters of the American Revolution Medal of 
Honor. He is a physician and diver in the Navy’s 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery in Washington. He 
also assists the Surgeon General with the Healthy 





!He will visit locations in the U.S. and Canada, pre- 


in Atlanta, where she lives with her husband, Seth, 


MINI-PROFILE 


Jennifer Goodman Linn 


’93, cycling for a cure 


ennifer Goodman Linn’s 

paid job in Nickelodeon’s 

marketing department is to 

make others want to adopt 
the cartoon character SpongeBob 
SquarePants as their favorite super- 
hero. But it’s her volunteer job that 
could make Linn a superhero—and 
might just save her own life. 

Linn encourages people to adopt 
a passion for curing “orphan” can- 
cers. The term describes a cancer 
that affects fewer than 200,000 
people annually. Though rare indi- 
vidually, orphan cancers collectively 
account for 35 percent of all cancer 
deaths each year. 

Linn’s personal odyssey with a 
rare cancer began with a discomfort 
She experienced whenever she 
went running, and eventually 
evolved into flu-like systems that 
wouldn't go away. 

She had some blood work done 
and a CAT scan that revealed a foot- 
ball-sized tumor in her abdomen. 
Diagnosis: malignant fibrous histio- 
cytoma sarcoma, a rare soft-tissue 
cancer that affects fewer than six in 
one million. 

Linn, just thirty-three at the 
time, was in for the ride of her life. 
Since the discovery of her tumor in 
2004, Linn has had four relapses 
requiring three major surgeries and 
a combined twenty-four months of 
chemo. In February 2009, monitor- 
ing of her cancer suggested she'd 
need another surgery this year— 
and more chemotherapy. 

The quest for a cure for her con- 
dition quickly developed into an 









international fundraising effort for 
rare cancers of all stripes. Realizing 
how “spinning,” or stationary 
cycling, had helped her during her 
initial recovery, Linn and her hus- 
band, David, created a fundraiser 
built around teams that collect 
Sponsors and come together for a 
day of cycling. 

Inashort time, Cycle for Survival 
has raised close to $2 million for the 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Center in New York. The ride is 
always scheduled for the week 
before the Super Bowl: cyclists are 
already gearing up for the next 
event, Slated for January 31, 2010. 
Though most of the day’s activities 
happen at New York’s Equinox fit- 
ness center, teams have begun pop- 
ping up at health clubs in San 


Triathlon, 


ourtesy Jennifer Goodman Linn 


Francisco, Austin, Seattle, and even 
Jamaica. 

“| call our event the ‘Lazy Man’s 
Linn explains. “The 
cycling can be low or high impact, 
depending on how you feel. We try 
to lower the barriers to entry.” 

Linn’s professional marketing 
experience contributes to the non- 
profit’s early success. At Duke she 


2 studied psychology with a bent 


So 
= 
a 


toward understanding the forces 
that influence consumer decision- 
making. After graduation, a stint 
with an advertising agency was fol- 
lowed by a Harvard M.B.A. and an 
internship with Coca-Cola. Now at 
Nickelodeon, she is head of the 
company’s consumer marketing 
group. 

Her doctor has informed her that 
half of those with her type of cancer 
don’t survive it. “But he also said, 
‘Jen, you're not a statistic.’ ” Linn lis- 
tens to her body, too, and feels 
pretty good. She also knows the 
cycle event hias funded research for 
treatments—treatments her doctors 
are using currently to heal her. 

—Fric Larson 


Larson ’93 Is president and CEO of 
Zoom Factor Inc. 
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He’s concerned 
about you, not just 
your weight. (Really.) 


As executive director of the Duke Diet & Fitness Center, 
Howard Eisenson, MD, treats the whole person. 


How is the Duke Diet & Fitness Center’s approach different? 

The most important difference is that we treat the whole person. 
Our clients often have issues beyond extra pounds—such as diabetes 
or high stress levels—and addressing those takes a team of experts. 
The medical component of our residential program is key. We focus 
on health, not weight, and we have the ability to broadly address 
health challenges. This kind of medical intervention would be very 
difficult to find in any other place. It’s extraordinary. 


What's the best diet for losing weight? 

There’s no best diet. Everybody is different. That’s why we offer 
several different meal plans, all of which leave you feeling satisfied. 
If you don’t eat satisfying food, you won’t be successful. But it’s really 
about learning to use food in a different way. It’s a lifestyle change 
—and it’s not easy. 


How important is support when you're trying to lose weight? 

As with all of us, people suffering from excess weight respond well to 
being treated with respect, acceptance, and compassion. Our clients 
get that respect and acceptance not only from the staff but from each 
other. There’s a lot of camaraderie among the clients. And support 
from the staff continues after you leave the residential program, with 
weekly telephone coaching. 


How do you help people who seem to have lost hope? 

Many people have tried everything before coming to us. True, there’s 
no magic pill, but many people have thought there was, setting 
unrealistic goals without an effective plan or adequate support. 
We help them identify improvements in eating, exercise, and self-care 
habits appropriate to their needs and preferences. And we emphasize 
the knowledge, strategies, and support necessary for maintaining 
these better habits for life. I have been gratified to see so many lose 
significant weight and feel better than they thought possible, and 
regain confidence, motivation, and hope. 


The Duke Diet & Fitness Center in Durham, North Carolina, is among the 
most highly respected residential weight-loss programs in the world, and 
the only one integrated within an academic medical center. 


New! The Triangle Edition: 
a non-residential weight loss program for locals 


Duke Diet & Fitness 


1-800-235-3853 dukedietcenter.org 


Youth for a Healthy Future program, a national 
program combating childhood obesity, and is the 
founder of Got Your Back Network, a nonprofit that 
raises money to support families of fallen soldiers. 








Chris D. Krimitsos '99 was honored as a Pro 
Bono Attorney of the Year at Touro Law Center's 
15th annual goods and services auction. He is a 
corporate associate at Farrell Fritz in Uniondale, N.Y. 


MARRIAGES: Jennifer B. Saunders 92 

to Marnin Forman on July 20, 2008. Residence: 
Delaware, Ohio...Laura Maxine Brannen 93 
to Jeffrey Todd Wingfield 94 on Sept. 13, 
2008. Residence: Atlanta... Thomas M. Large 97 
to Meredith Woody on Oct. 25, 2008. Residence: 
Fairfield, Calif....J. Stirling Bomar ’98 to Jill 
George on April 25, 2009. Residence: Atlanta. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son to Peter C. 
Nordstrom ’92 and Jennifer K. Nordstrom on 
May 4, 2009. Named Ethan Christian... Third 
child and first daughter to Don R. Willett A.M. 
92, J.D. 92 and Tiffany Willett on April 13, 2009. 


Named Genevieve Elizabeth... Third child and sec- 


ond daughter to Madan N. Kandula 93 and 
Gwen M. Kandula on May 2, 2009. Named Lola 
Rose...First child and son to Maya Ynostroza 
Lanphere 94 and Drew Lanphere on Feb. 16, 
2009. Named Mason Pierce... Third child and son 
to Joseph L. Lichtenberger '94 and Nadja 
Lichtenberger on April 27, 2009. Named Joseph 
Louis Lichtenberger III...Second child and son to 
‘Michael T. Perlberg '94 and Emily L. Perlberg 
jon Feb. 18, 2009. Named Jack Baron...First child 
‘and daughter to Terri Farner Burke 95 and 
Cody Burke on Feb. 24, 2009. Named Lorelei 
Helen...First child and son to Heidi Schulz 
Calhoun-Lopez 795 and Thomas Calhoun- 
Lopez on Jan. 8, 2009. Named Thomas Robert... 
Second child and first son to Heather Bartholf 
/Harries B.S.E. 95 and David Harries on May 17, 
‘2009. Named Ryan Tobias... Third child and 
daughter to Stephanie Zapata Moore "5 and 
‘Gregory B. Moore on Feb. 12, 2009. Named Bristol 
Anne...Second child and daughter to Elizabeth 
\Bellocchio Negrete 95 and Michael J. Negrete 
‘on May 11, 2009. Named Corinne Reese... Third 
child and second daughter to Jennifer Wong 
‘Christensen 96 and Jamie Christensen on 
(March 17, 2009. Named Noelle Wong...First child 
and son to Thomas “Trey” Rees III 96 and 
|Laxmi R. Rees on March 9, 2009. Named Thalin 
Ryan... First child and son to Amy Elmore 
|Strachan 96 and Gary Strachan on Jan. 4, 2009. 
Named Buck Ellis... Third child and first son to 
Julie Harter Goldstrom 98 and Seth Gold- 
strom on Feb. 16, 2009. Named Connor Joseph... 
First child and daughter to Karen Medlin 
‘Morgan "98 and Neal T. Morgan ’00 on Feb. 2, 
2009. Named Alden Thompson...First child and 
daughter to Kristin Haig Gardner Renaudin 
98 and Justin W. Renaudin III on Jan. 3, 2009. 
Named Mackenzie Michel...First child and daugh- 
ter to Sibylle Scheffler Gierschmann LL.M. 
99 and Markus Gierschmann on April 30, 2009. 
Named Julia Alice...First child and daughter to 
Margaret Burr Hendrickson 99 and 
Roberto I. Obando M.P.P. 02 on Dec. 28, 
\2008. Named Siena Victoria Obando... Twins, first 
son and first daughter, to Andrew J. Kapp ’99 
and Elizabeth Jacobs Kapp ’01 on Nov. 19, 
2008. Named Andrew John and Lillian Laurie... 
First child and son to Brooke Richie Rogers 
99 and Mark Rogers on Jan. 24, 2009. Named 
Luke Campbell... First child and daughter to 
Nicolle Gentile Small 99 and Jay Small on 
Jan. 29, 2009. Named Julia Colby. 





MINI-PROFILE 


Justin Kern ’03, 
building social scenes 


t's not much of a stretch to 

characterize Duke’s Greek 

scene as a tangle of lifestyle 

brands, complete with logos, 
ads, events, and status symbols. So 
you might say that when Justin Kern 
and his friends didn’t find a “brand” 
at Duke that suited their sensibilities, 
they decided to create their own. Kern 
and his housemates threw a series 
of invitation-only events, becoming 
notorious for the elaborate photo 
shoots and websites they staged to 
create pre-party buzz. Their guests 
represented a handpicked cross- 
section of the Duke and Durham 
communities; their vision a more 
avant-garde version of standard- 
issue college social life. 

This may seem unremarkable, 
except that it happened to be per- 
fect preparation for Kern’s current 
line of work. Kern is the proprietor 
of Not To Be Reproduced (NTBR), an 
underground art, fashion, and event 
space that he operates out of his 
Los Angeles bungalow. The venue's 
exclusive soirees—playing host to 
the likes of actress Natalie Portman 
(Brothers, The Other Boleyn Girl) 
and fashion photographer Mario 
Testino—have become mandatory 
attendance for a particular slice of 
the area’s scruffy-bearded, creative- 
chic crowd. Recent programs at NIBR 
have included an art exhibition pro- 
duced with Shamim Momin, adjunct 
curator at the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, and an unannounced 
performance by buzzed-about 
Swedish singer Lykke Li. 

“My concept for Not To Be 
Reproduced was to think about the 
brand as a new kind of living, three- 
dimensional magazine,’ Kern says. 





“Not just reporting what’s new in 
fashion, art, music, etc., but actually 
creating new product out of it.” 

Kern dreamed up the idea in the 
midst of a thriving modeling career, 
which unexpectedly began during a 
semester in Florence. He worked for 
Tommy Hilfiger, Burberry, and Calvin 
Klein. “I got to overhear all the 
branding, marketing, and design 
talk between the stylist, designer, 
and heads of the brand,” Kern says. 
“Being a fly on the wall for this 
process served as a sort of fashion 
school for me.” 

With an urge to explore another 
side of the industry, Kern set off 
for L.A., eventually launching NIBR 
out of his home. What began as a 
vintage clothing boutique soon ex- 
panded to a monthly event series 
with a distinctive set of quests, 
growing in scope as set designers, 
videographers, and other creative 
types joined his team. 

“Mario Testino came to one of 
the events and said to me, ‘You've 
created a sort of community that no 
one really thought existed in Los 
Angeles, ” Kern says, explaining 
that his quests are mostly creative 
leaders from industries like film 
and publishing that tend to self- 
segregate in L.A. “For sponsors who 
want to get involved with us, that’s 
what Is going to be the most attrac- 
tive to them. They're going to want 
access to this group.” (Even three- 
dimensional magazines need ad- 
vertisers, after all.) 


Thomas Concordia / Wirelmage 


And just as editors create maga- 
zines in their own image, Kern has 
built NTBR around his artistic dis- 
cernment. He partly credits the cre- 
ative writing and literary analysis 
from his English major. Ina sense, 
Kern says, Managing NTBR isn’t all 
that unlike writing a novel. How- 
ever, instead of using language to 
create new and captivating fictional 
worlds, he’s created a real one right 
in his own home. Now, in highlight- 
ing other artists’ work in new con- 
texts, he has created a larger, more 
experiential conglomeration of art 
and commerce. 

Currently, Kern is trying to shift 
NTBR into a lifestyle brand not limit- 
ed to homespun events—and to 
solidify his revenue stream. He still 
models occasionally, and alcohol 
companies and other brands have 
Sponsored his events in the past, 
but it’s been catch-as-catch-can. 
Nevertheless, he’s started to expand 
beyond the walls of his abode, 
launching a film series in conjunc- 
tion with WAM Films. And a major 
boutique hotel chain is courting the 
idea of having Kern cultivate a 
nightspot at one of its New York 
locations—essentially an NTBR East 
—that would satisfy both his finan- 
cial and creative needs. 

—Eric Bishop 


Bishop ’07 Is. a freelance writer and 
Web producer based in Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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2000s 
00° 10th Reunion \pril 16-15 


D. Stephen Lewis Jr. M.Div. '00 was named 
national director of Calling Congregations, an ini 
tiarive of The Fund tor Theological Education, 
which supports future pastors and theological edu 
cators. He also directs Project Rising Sun, a leader 
ship icademy he created to guide young pastors 


from minority racial groups 


Jennifer Lynn Bell '04 joined the law firm of 
Blank Rome in New York as an associate in the 
business group. Previously, she was a tax associate 


at Goodwin Procter 


Gonzalo Lamana A.M. '04, Ph.D. '05 has written 
Domination without Dominance: Inca-Spanish En 
counters in Early Colonial Peru (Duke University 
Press). He makes the argument that Spanish military 
superiority did not necessarily translate to cultural 
superiority and that the lines between the Spanish 
and Inca populations in the mid-16th century were 
more fluid than previously believed. Lamana is an 
assistant professor of Hispanic languages and litera- 
tures at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Noeleen Mcllvenna Ph.D. '04 has published 
\ Very Mutinous People: The Struggle for North 
Carolina, 1660-1713 (UNC Press). The book 
illustrates how a group of renegade colonists left 
the hierarchical structure of Virginia plantations 
and established a successful community on the 
banks of the Albemarle Sound, working alongside 
Native Americans and upholding the egalitarian 
values of the English Revolution. She is an assis- 
tant professor of history at Wright State University 
in Ohio. 


05 | 5th Reunion April 16-18 


Dana M. Berger ‘05 was nominated for a New 
York Innovative Theater Award for her perform- 
ance in Washing Machine at the Sanford Meisner 
Theater in New York. She also played Sophie 
Scholl in Stars in a Dark Sky in the 2008 New York 
Fringe Festival and performed in Syracuse Stage’s 
Backstory! program 


Emily Uhre '05 graduated from William & Mary 
Law School, where she was a Benjamin Rush 
Scholar and participated in the William & Mary 
Public Service Fund. She accepted a clerkship with 
the Family Court of Delaware. 


James A. Parise Jr. Ph.D. 07 accepted a posi- 
tion in the Duke chemistry department. He is an 
instructor and laboratory manager. Previously, he 
worked at UNC-CH as a postdoctoral associate. 


MARRIAGES: David D. McMillan '00 to Tori 
Noelle Taylor '00 on Sept. 8, 2007. Residence: 
San Francisco...Catalina Saldarriaga Ruiz 
’02 to Paul G. Haaga III] on April 18, 2009. 
Residence: Santa Monica, Calif....Susan R. 
Thomas '02 to Rodney Stone on Aug. 2, 2008. 
Residence: Sanford, N.C. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Dana Ehrlich 
Miller ‘00 and Daniel A. Miller ’00 on March 
13, 2009. Named Jacob Cameron...First child and 
daughter to Neal T. Morgan 00 and Karen 
Medlin Morgan "98 on Feb. 2, 2009. Named 
Alden Thompson...First child and daughter to 
Jacque Liu Armentrout '01 and David 
Armentrout on Sept. 4, 2008. Named Eliana Li 
Ying... Twins, first son and first daughter to 
Elizabeth Jacobs Kapp ‘0! and Andrew J. 
Kapp 99 on Nov. 19, 2009. Named Andrew John 


State of the Arts 


and Lillian Laurie...First child and daughter to 
Jeffrey F. Kung B.S.E. '01 and Karen J. Kung on 
April 24, 2009. Named Liza Grace Shiang...First 
child and son to Kristin Guenther Nave ’0| 
and Dennis Nave on April 17, 2009. Named Jack 
Paul...First child and son to Louise Rogers 
Sumner '0! and Brian T. Sumner J.D. '04, 
A.M. ’04 on Jan, 19, 2009. Named Henry Rogers... 
First child and daughter to Roberto |. Obando 
M.P.P.’02 and Meg Burr Hendrickson 99 on 
Dec. 28, 2008. Named Siena Victoria Obando... 
First child and son to Stacey Gangstead 
Richardson B.S.E. 02 and Kyle M. Richard- 
son B.S.E. ’02 on March 30, 2009. Named Grant 
Caleb...First child and son to Brian T. Sumner 
J.D. 04, A.M. ’04 and Louise Rogers Sumner 
’O1 on Jan. 19, 2009. Named Henry Rogers...First 
child and son to Andrew L. Schardt M.B.A. 
08 and Jill Schardt on May 13, 2009. Named 


Owen Gregory. 


Deaths 


William M.H. Rucker ’30 of Hendersonville, 
N.C., on Sept. 16, 2008. He served in the Army 
and was a retired rural mail carrier for the postal 
service. He is survived by his wife, Dorothy; a son; 
two daughters; a sister; seven grandchildren; and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Mary Seed Cox 736 of Durham, on Jan. 18, 
2009. She was a librarian at Duke and a founding 
member of the Iron Dukes. While summering 

in Weekapaug, R.I., she helped establish the 
Weekapaug Library. She is survived by three sons, 
including Ray L. Cox B.S.M.E. ’64; a sister; five 
grandchildren, including Landis Cox Best J.D. 
92; and seven great-grandchildren. 





The Office of the Vice Provost for the Arts 
at Duke Is planning a two-day festival that will 
showcase student creativity. 


Alumni who are members of DEMAN — the 
new Duke Entertainment, Media, and the Arts 
Network — will participate in panels on a 
wide range of professional opportunities in the 
arts and give you their personal insights. 


records, films, edits, designs, or produces any 
type of media, or anyone in a related profession, 
you should be a part of this new and growing 
network. 


To learn more about DEMAN — and for 
details of Duke’s Campus Arts Showcase — 
visit www.dukedeman.com. 


Become a Facebook fan of DEMAN at 
www.facebook.com/dukedeman. Log on for 
information about April’s Los Angeles launch and 
events planned for New York and LA in 2010. 


If you are an actor, musician, writer, dancer, 
cinematographer, director, entertainment 
lawyer, manager, publisher, a technician who 


Duke 


If you would like to get involved, please send information about yourself, information on 
other alumni in the industry, or questions to rachael.wheatley@daa.duke.edu. 


man 


Duke Entertainment, Media, and the Arts Network 
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John H. Plump 736 of Scottsdale, Ariz., on Dec. 
26, 2008. A Navy pilot during World War II, he 
worked in the coal-mining industry after the war 
and served as president of Pittsburg and Midway 
‘Coal Mining Co. He is survived by his companion, 
Aurora Hardeman; two daughters; two sons; and 
six grandchildren. 


‘Lewis W. Foy °37 of Lower Saucon, Pa., on Jan. 
'16, 2009. A World War I] Army veteran, he served 
‘as chair and CEO of Bethlehem Steel. He was 

‘also on the board of directors of Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. He served on the 
board of the United Negro College Fund and was 
‘a trustee of Moravian College. In 1980, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh-Johnstown established the 
Lewis W. Foy Lecture Series in his honor. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters and three grandchildren. 


Ivan D. Frantz Jr. ’37 of Minneapolis, on Jan. 
19, 2009. After graduating from Harvard Medical 
School in 1941, he served as a surgeon in the Navy 
during World War I] and received a Bronze Star. In 
1954, he became professor of medicine and bio- 
‘chemistry and chief of cardiovascular research at 
the University of Minnesota. His research focused 
on intermediary pathways of cholesterol metabo- 
lism. He is survived by his wife, Veronica; five sons; 
10 grandchildren; and nine great-grandchildren. 
‘Mary “Trapp” Harris Johnson 37 of 
Americus, Ga., on Dec. 25, 2008. She worked as an 
‘elementary-school teacher until her retirement. 
|She is survived by a daughter, a son, five grandchil- 
‘dren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Milton “Chick” Wilkerson M.Div. 37 of 
/Staunton, Va., on Dec. 10, 2008. He served as a 
‘first lieutenant and chaplain in the Army during 


BuUIIGING 


World War Il, active in the Pacific theater. He 
was a pastor at various Methodist churches in 
Virginia until 1966, when he changed careers to 
work in retirement-home administration. He is 
survived by a daughter, three grandchildren, and 
a great-grandson. 


David H. Fogel M.D. ’38 of Stamford, Conn., 
on Dec. 25, 2008. He joined the military during 
World War II, serving as the assistant surgeon to 
the 10th Air Corps in the India-Burma theater, 
and was awarded the Bronze Star. While practicing 
medicine as an internist, he was a pioneer in the 
field of cardiology and an expert in trigger-point 
therapy for neck and back conditions. He served 
on the medical faculties at Duke, Yale University, 
and Columbia University, among others. He is sur- 
vived by two sons. 


Patria Gibson Hunsinger 738 of Bloomfield, 
N.J., on Dec. 19, 2008. With her husband, she 
cofounded the Greater Newark Holiday Fund and 
served as its treasurer. She also volunteered at 

the League of Family Services of Bloomfield’s 
Almost New Shop. She is survived by four daugh- 
ters, two sons, a sister, 15 grandchildren, and 18 
ereat-grandchildren. 


John A. Kimbrell ’38 of Charlotte, on June 9, 
2008. After serving in the military as adjutant to 
the 30th Tank Destroyer Battalion during World 
War Il, he worked for 54 years at Kimbrell’s 
Furniture Co., the business his father founded. He 
is survived by a daughter, a son, two granddaugh- 
ters, and a grandson. 


Evelyn Klemme Owens 738 of Belleville, IIL., 
on Dec. 26, 2008. She graduated Phi Beta Kappa 
and was a homemaker. She is survived by two sons 
and two grandchildren. 


Gialclasleleas 


Duke University takes great pride in knowing that our student-athletes 
embody the true spirit of what college athletics is all about. Whether 
Ha isMeoyelitel-Bal—\(olmnelgval—Woll-\-j-}qolo)aohmevapualguel—Kelo}selaabiavigvaval-waal—iaur-lelol 
women who wear the Duke uniform are without a doubt what 

makes Duke Athletics so special. Duke student-athletes arrive 

as winners, grow as people, and leave as champions. 
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Helene John Emmett 739 of El Paso, Texas, 
on Jan. 15, 2009. She received her M.A. from the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1941. She worked with 
her husband, John E. Emmett HS 739, in his 
orthopaedic surgery practice in El Paso until their 
retirement in 1981. She is survived by a daughter, 
two sons, a brother, five grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


John E. Emmett HS 739 of El Paso, Texas, on 
Dec. 20, 2008. After serving in the Navy as a sur- 
geon in the Atlantic and South Pacific, he became 
an instructor and assistant professor at Weill 
Cornell Medical College. Before opening a private 
orthopaedic surgery practice in El Paso, where 

he retired, he was the director of medical services 
for the United Nations. He is survived by a 
daughter, two sons, five grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren. His wife, Helene John 
Emmett 39, died a month later. 


Marguerite “Gretchen” Elmiger Meloney 
39 of Denville, N.J., on Jan. 21, 2009. As the wife 
of a United Methodist minister, she sang in the 
church choir and participated in the United 
Methodist Women’s group. She is survived by a 
daughter, a son, a brother, three granddaughters, 
and a grandson. 


June Southworth Montgomery 739 of 
Chapel Hill, on Jan. 13, 2009. During World War 
II, she worked as a secretary to several generals and 
in 1964 began an 18-year career in real estate in 
Ridgewood, N.J. She is survived by a daughter, 
June Montgomery LaBarre 770; two sons; 
and six grandchildren. 


Guy A. Battle Jr. 40, A.M. 47, Ph.D. 51 of 
Murray, Ky., on July 8, 2008. He was professor 
emeritus and a former department head of English 
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it Murr 1y Ofale l niversify He Is survived by his 


wife, Martha; two daughters; two sons, including 
Guy A. Battle III Ph. D'77; and a daughter-in 
law, Jane Satterwhite Battle ‘73 


William G. Hobstetter Jr. '40 of Phoenix, on 

Army during World 
War Il. He was the chair and president of Industrial 
Merals Inc., Hobstetter Metals Inc., 
land corporations in Kansas, Missouri, and Okla 


Dec. 5, 2008. He served in the 
ind industrial 


homa. He is survived by his wife, Barbara; a son; a 


stepdaughter; and four grandchildren 


George McAfee '40 of Durham, on March 4, 
009. While at Duke, he played on the 1938 Rose 
Sowl football team and, as a senior, was first-team 
\ll America. He also played baseball and ran track 
He went on to play in the NFL for the Philadelphia 
agle s and Chic ago Be ars, but his football career 
was cut short by injuries sustained in World War II 
\fter retiring from sports, he worked in oil distri 
yution for 30 years. In 1961, he was elected to the 
College Football Hall of Fame and, in 1966, the 
ro Football Hall of Fame. Survivors include two 
daughters, including Mary McAfee Stouffer 
‘73; ason-in-law Paul Stouffer '72; and three 


grande hildren 


Robert L. Park '40 of Potomac Falls, Va., on 
Dec. 26, 2008. A graduate of Harvard Law School, 
he became an aviation lawyer and judge. Survivors 





include a son, a daughter, and three grandchildren. 


Hubert M. Ange ’41 of Raleigh, on Dec. 17, 
2008. During World War II, he served as a first 
lieutenant in the 8th Army Air Corps as navigator, 
bombardier, and gunner on a B-17G bomber in 
combat over Europe. He retired from Weyerhaeuser 


Co., a wood products company, as a manufacturing 


controller. He is survived by four daughters, a sis- 
ter-in-law, and four grandchildren. 


Leo H. Armstrong M.Ed. ’41 of Daytona 
Beach, Fla., on Jan. 29, 2009. He was a principal 
and teacher in public and private schools in 
Marion County, Fla. He is survived by a son and 
six grandchildren 


Daniel R. Dixon II J.D. ’41 of Raleigh, on Jan. 
17, 2009. After he served as captain in the Army 
Air Corps, he was associate professor of business 
law and economics at N.C. State University from 
1953 to 2002 while in private practice with Dixon 
& Hunt in Raleigh. He is survived by a son, a 
daughter, and two granddaughters. 


Walter R. Benson '42, M.D. ’44 of Chapel Hill, 
on Dec. 10, 2008. He served in the Army as an 
assistant regimental surgeon for the 350th Infantry, 
stationed for two years in northern Italy. He was a 
resident and associate in pathology at Duke from 
1951 to 1955. In 1956, he joined the faculty of 
UNC-CH medical school in the pathology depart- 
ment, where he worked until his retirement in 
1984. In 2002, the Walter R. Benson Lecture was 
established by the UNC-CH pathology depart- 
ment. He is survived by his wife, Virginia; two sons; 
a daughter; a stepson; two stepdaughters; and two 
grandchildren. 


John W. Gott °42 of Columbia, S.C., on Oct. 27, 
2008. A World War II veteran, he was a recipient 
of the Purple Heart and retired from the Army 
Reserve as a colonel. He worked at Eastman 

Kodak Co. in Rochester, N.Y., for 30 years. He is 
survived by a son, three daughters, a sister, and 
seven grandchildren. 


Willa Jean Hayes Wanless Jones °42 of 


Springfield, IIl., on Jan. 19, 2009. She was a life 
member and board president of the Illinois Sym- 
phony Orchestra and was chair of special gifts for 
the United Way of Springfield. She is survived by 
three daughters, Carole Wanless Baumann 
‘63, Julia Wanless Wheeler ’66, and Sarah 
Wanless Raver '69; two sisters; seven grandchil- 
dren, including J. Kyle Raver 99; and six great- 
grandchildren. 


Barbara Ann Gehres McDonald '42 of 
Clearwater, Fla., on Nov. 15, 2008. After graduat- 
ing from Duke with her A.B., majoring in English, 
she went on to earn her master’s from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. She is survived by a daughter, 
Paula McDonald Rhodes ’81, J.D. ’84, anda 
son-in-law, David Rhodes J.D. ’84. 


Frances Bruce Nisius ’42 of Centerville, Ga., 
on Dec. 24, 2008. She graduated Phi Beta Kappa. 
She served as paymaster in the Navy supply corps 
during World War II as a lieutenant, junior grade. 
She later worked as a certified public accountant 

for Olin Chemical Industries. 


Fannie Rutledge Pooley B.S.N. 42, R.N. 42 
of Austell, Ga., on Jan. 19, 2009. She retired as 
Licensed Practical Nurse instructor from Coosa 
Valley Technical College in Rome, Ga. She is sur- 
vived by two daughters, a son, five grandchildren, 
and three great-grandchildren. 


George C. Buchanan ’43 of Tallahassee, Fla., 
on Dec. 21, 2009. He served as a doctor with the 
Navy in the Korean War before entering private 
practice in internal medicine in Washington for 45 
years. He helped establish the medical department 
of U.S. News & World Report and taught at George 
Washington University. He is survived by his wife, 


NASHER MUSEUM OF ART AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 


2009 BENEFIT GALA HONORING MARY D.B.T. SEMANS 


Vanguards and Visionaries 
Saturday, November 14, 2009 


One of our “guiding lights,” Mary Duke Biddle Trent Semans, with her 
husband Dr. James H. Semans, has transformed the arts at Duke, in Durham 
and farther afield. Without her the arts would not be as vibrant, as strong, or 
as exciting. Over generations she has tirelessly emphasized the importance 
of art as part of the essence of human experience, and the need for spaces 
that provide direct experiences with original works of art. 


On this special evening, guests will enjoy the museum's groundbreaking 
exhibition, Picasso and the Allure of Language and also an exciting 
exhibition devoted to Andy Warhol’s photographs and films. 


A keepsake program will include written tributes to Mary Semans. 
Proceeds from the event will help support the Nasher Museum's commitment 
to serving the Triangle area—especially our free educational programs. 


To reserve tickets, submit a tribute, or for more information, contact Kristen 
Greenaway at 919-668-3527 or kristen.greenaway@duke.edu. 
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Joan; two daughters; a son; two sisters; seven grand- 
children; and two great-grandchildren. 


Edwin P. Friedberg °43, J.D.’48 of Cary, N.C. 
on Jan. 19, 2009. After returning from service sh 
the Marine Corps in World War II, he worked for 
the Pittsburgh office of the Chief Counsel of the 
IRS. He returned to N.C. in 1951, practicing law 
in Raleigh for over 50 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Nancy; four daughters including, Jody 
‘Friedberg Pagano ’71 and Ellen Friedberg 
Virchik ’74; two sons; 12 grandchildren; and a 
great-grandson. 


Betty C. Holland 743 of Statesville, N.C., on 
Dec. 26, 2008. She worked with the American Red 
Cross for more than 40 years, retiring as executive 
director of the Iredell County, N.C., branch. She 
received the Statesville Distinguished Citizen 
Award in 1993. She is survived by a sister. 


Nancy McKisson Johnson 744 of Nashville, 
'Tenn., on Dec. 12, 2008. She graduated from St. 
Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing in 1946 and was 
an active community volunteer in Nashville. She is 
survived by a son, a daughter, a sister, and five 
grandchildren. 


Frederick M. Hanson M.D. ’45 of Danville, 
Calif., on Dec. 27, 2008. He served with the 

Navy’s medical corps in Kentucky, administering 
psychiatric counseling and assistance to wounded 
veterans. He continued his work with veterans 

at the Cushing Veterans Hospital in Massachusetts. 
‘In 1953, he established his own practice, specializ- 
ing in obstetrics and gynecology, fields he interned 
‘in at Duke. He is survived by his wife, Diane; a son; 


'a daughter; two stepsons; and five grandchildren. 
| =; 
/Nancy Donovan Nestel ’45 of Longmeadow, 


| Mass., on Dec. 7, 2008. She worked as a systems 
analyst for IBM and was lay Eucharistic minister 
at Christ Church Cathedral in Springfield, Mass. 
She is survived by two daughters, a son, and five 
! grandchildren. 


William S. Williams ’45 of Lynchburg, Va., on 
Dec. 11, 2008. He served in the Marine Corps dur- 
‘ing World War II and the Korean War, rising to the 
‘rank of captain. He began his civilian career as 
sales engineer at Lynchburg Foundry Co., retiring 
/as senior vice president after 35 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Ella; two sons; a daughter; two 

/ grandsons; and five granddaughters. 


Warren O. Endriss ’46 of Hartford, Conn., on 
Jee. 28, 2009. A veteran of World War Il, he was 
director of insurance for the former Armstrong 
iiibber Co. He is survived by a daughter and a son. 


|George J. Metropol 46 of Manning, S.C., on 
Dec. 16, 2008. He served in the Army during 
World War II, earning the Europe-Africa-Middle 
Eastern Campaign Medal and three Bronze Stars. 
He owned the Central Coffee Shop in Manning. 

| He is survived by a son, two daughters, a brother, 
/and a sister. 


|Harris H. Mullen ’46 of Tampa, Fla., on Dec. 10, 

2008. He entered the NROTC program at Duke, 

graduating as an ensign. After he left the Navy, 

|he became a reporter for the Tampa Morning 

gene before joining his father’s magazine, Florida 

Grower and Rancher, becoming publisher in 1950. 
He served in the Korean War as operations officer 
aboard a destroyer escort. In 1958, he founded 

| Florida Trend magazine, a business periodical. He 

| is survived by his wife, Katharine; three daughters; 

ja brother; seven grandchildren; and two great- 

| grandchildren. 





Harry A. Smolen B.S.E.E. ’46 of Highland, Ind., 


BOOK YOUR FAMILY GRADUATION CELEBRATIONS NOW! 
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3, He graduated from Duke's Navy 
V-12 program and went on to serve as a lieutenant 
in the Navy after World War Il and during the 
Korean War. He established the H.A. Smolen Co., 


i manufacturers’ representative agency, in 1964 


on Dee, 5 


ind served for many years as director of American 
Trust & Savings Bank of Whiting, Ind. He is sur 
vived by his wift AI olore S; SLX SONS; a SISTET; ANC 


10 grandchildren 


Walter L. Thompson III ‘46 of Pittsburgh, on 
Jan. 6, 2009. During World War II, he served in the 
Navy and was recalled to serve in the Korean War 
He taught design at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology before he started his advertising career, 
working at several companies in Pittsburgh and 
New York. He is survived by two daughters, two 


sons, and five grandchildren 


Elizabeth A. Chase J.1). ‘47 of Washington, on 
Dec. 28, 2008. She was a lawyer for the Depart 
ment ot | lealth, | duc ation, and Welfare (now the 
Department of Health and Human Services) from 
1955 to 1973. She also worked as a consultant and 
idviser to the surgeon general on legislative issues 
during the 1960s 

Gene S. Cox '47, M.F. 48, Ph.D. °53 of Ocean 
Springs, Miss., on Jan. 22, 2009. He served in the 
\rmy during World War I] before embarking on a 
30-year career as a professor of forestry at the 
University of Missouri. He is survived by a son, two 
eranddaughters, two grandsons, and two great- 


grandchildren 


J. Evan MacWhirter °47 of Charlotte, on Jan. 
9, 2009. He was a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy during World War Il and remained active in 
the Naval Reserve until his retirement. After 25 
years owning and running Boat and Motor Center 
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in Charlotte, he became an investment broker with 
E.E Hutton Co. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; 
two daughters; a son; a sister; eight grandchildren; 
and four great-grandchildren. 


Betty Bryant McNeill '47 of Lakeland, Fla., on 
Dec. 17, 2008. At Duke, she was a member of the 
Duke Players and Kappa Delta sorority. She gradu 
ated with a major in sociology. She is survived by 
her husband, Lawrence; a daughter; two sons; and 
two grandchildren. 


Hollie Conley LL.B. '48 of Garrett, IIL, on Jan. 
11, 2009. A Navy World War II veteran, he was a 
Floyd County, Ky., attorney and Commonwealth 
of Kentucky attorney before serving 28 years as 
circuit-court judge. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters, a son, two sisters, six grandchildren, and 


seven great-grandchildren. 


Robert F. Kirchgessner M.[Div. ’48 of 
Hackensack, N.J., on Dec. 29, 2008. In 1972, 


President Richard M. Nixon LL.B. '37 selected 
him as delegate-at-large for New Jersey to the 


White House Conference on the Aging. The rector 


of various churches in both the U.S. and South 
America, he was also the chaplain of the Paterson, 
N.J., police department; the Bogota, Colombia, fire 
department; and the Passaic County, N.J., jail. He 
is survived by his wife, Juanita; a daughter; a son; a 
brother; and four grandchildren. 


Joe M. Kyle ’48 of Washington, on Jan. 12, 2009. 
After graduating from Duke, he went to Harvard 
Law School. A lawyer in Montgomery County, 
Md., he served as assistant county attorney, as well 
as on the Montgomery County Council. He was 
also a two-term president of the Silver Spring, Md., 
Chamber of Commerce. He is survived by three 
daughters, a son, and a brother. 


BUM LEARN HOW TO REBOUND 
INA DOWN ECONOMY 


Attend the 8th Annual 
Fuqua School of Business & Coach K Leadership Conference 
at Duke University on October 19-21, 2009. 


The conference focus is Leading in Times of Uncertainty: 
* Learn from more than 15 C-suite leaders from 

business, government, nonprofits, and sports 
+ Interact in sessions moderated by Duke faculty and scholars 


* Network with senior-level executives 


* Experience leadership in action during a Coach K-moderated 


Duke Men’s Basketball practice 
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* Attend a special gala dinner with Coach K 


Dorothy Adams Smith R.N. '48 of Raleigh, on 
Dec. 12, 2008. She practiced nursing at Rex 
Hospital and Wake Medical Center and in the 
office of a private physician. She was on the Peace 
College alumni board of directors and was a mem- 
ber of its foundation’s board of directors. She is sur- 
vived by two daughters and a grandson. 


Richard J. Alvis M.F. '49 of North Wilkesboro, 
N.C., on Nov. 1, 2008. He served in the Army Air 
Corps during World War II, flying in the European 
theater and attaining the rank of first lieutenant. 
He entered the Soil Conservation Service in 1950 
and was initially assigned to North Wilkesboro. He 
later traveled around the country and abroad to 
Japan and Guatemala. After retiring from the U.S. 
Forest Service in 1979, he began his second career 
as an orchardist with a particular interest in apples. 
He is survived by his wife, Jean; two daughters; a 
son; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Julia Toms Carr ’49 of Durham, on May 9, 2009. 
As an undergraduate, she was a member of Alpha 
Delta Pi sorority. A lifetime member of the Iron 
Dukes, she volunteered, taking orders for NCAA 
tournament tickets for many years. In 1962, she 
headed the Cerebral Palsy Football Classic, a fresh- 
man football game between Duke and UNC-CH 
that benefited research on cerebral palsy. She is 
survived by her husband, Robert Winston Carr; 
three sons, including Robert “Judge” Winston 
Carr Jr. B.S.C.E.’71; a daughter, Julia Carr Day 
'77; a son-in-law, Eugene D. Day ’77; a daughter 
in-law, Marjorie Barnwell Carr M.TS. 92; 
two brothers, Edgar Shelton Toms Jr. ’52 

and Clinton White Toms III 57; a sister-in-law, 
Edith Sprunt Toms ’62; five grandchildren; and 
a number of cousins, including Anne Buchanan 
Tomlinson ‘51, Marvin J. Carver Jr. B.S.E.E. 
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52, Martha Erwin Uzzle '55, and Edmund 
i Cameron Jr. ’62. 


ancy Jane Clover ’49 of Tulsa, Okla., on Dec. 
14, 2008. She worked as a buyer in New York for 
acy’s department store before returning to Tulsa, 
where she worked in real estate. She is survived 
by a sister. 


Martha Kime Fels N 49 of Tampa, Fla., on 
an. 3, 2009. She and her husband lived in San 
uan, Puerto Rico, for 50 years before moving to 
lorida. She is survived by her husband, Fred E. 
Fels ’49; three daughters; nine grandchildren; 
and a great-grandson. 


Julius N. “Buddy” Hicks ’49, M.D. 53 of 
Birmingham, Ala., on Jan. 5, 2009. After serving in 
the Air Force in 1960, he joined the faculty of the 
University of Alabama-Birmingham, serving as the 
director of the division of otolaryngology and head 
and neck surgery from 1985 until his retirement in 
1992, when he was named professor emeritus. He is 
survived by his wife, Ann; two daughters; a son; 
and four grandchildren. 


Milton C. Holloman 749 of Shelby, N.C., on 
Feb. 4, 2009. He joined the Navy in 1944, and 
oii for two years in the Atlantic theater during 
orld War II. He was owner and president of Shelby 
Supply Co. for over 40 years. He was a member of 
several organizations in Cleveland County, N.C., 
including the Cleveland County Historic Preser- 
vation Commission and the Cleveland County 
Arts Council Board, and was director of the Shelby 
(Chamber of Commerce. He is survived by his wife, 
Doris; two daughters; and three grandchildren. 


Winifred Thompson Butler R.N. ’50 of 
Florence, Ala., on Jan. 9, 2009. She is survived by a 
daughter, two sons, and four grandchildren. 








Elizabeth Foscue Forquer °50 of Southold, 
N.Y., on Jan. 14, 2009. As an advocate for conser- 
vation issues, she was involved with the Theodore 
Roosevelt Sanctuary and Audubon Society in 
Oyster Bay, N.Y., and the Water Commission of 
‘Port Washington, N.Y. She was president of the 
Nassau-Suffolk Water Commissioners Association 
and a member of the American Association of 
University Women. She is survived by her husband, 
Rush; a daughter; a son, David R. Forquer ’75; 
and seven grandchildren, including Caroline M. 
Forquer ’03 and Patrick R. Forquer ’08. 


‘Donald M. Vollmer ’50 of Seneca, S.C., on Jan. 
117, 2009. While at Duke, he was a member of Phi 
Delta Theta fraternity. He was a retired district 
manager for Joy Global Inc., a mining-machinery 
and services company. He is survived by his wife, 
Laura; two sons; a sister; two grandsons; and a 
granddaughter. 


Thomas R. Wallingford ’50 of Maysville, Ky., 
on Dec. 23, 2008. In 1958, he began working for 
DuPont in Tokyo and Taipei, Taiwan, where he was 
head of Far East operations. After retiring from 
DuPont in 1987, he became the president of 

State National Bancorp, then chair of Kentucky 
Community Bancorp, and, in 2000, chair of Trans 
Financial Bank. He is survived by his wife, Sarah; 
two sons, including David N. Wallingford "72; 
a daughter-in law, Elizabeth Lawrence 
‘Wallingford ’74; a sister; and six granddaughters, 
including Susan Wallingford ’08 and Sarah 
Wallingford ’11. 


John M. Lee ’51 of Greenwich, Conn., on Jan. 6, 
2009. He served in the Air Force for four years and 
received a master’s from the Columbia School of 
Journalism before joining The New York Times in 















































1961. He rose through the ranks as a reporter and 
as a foreign correspondent, stationed in Canada, 
London, and Tokyo. In 1972, he was one of the 
first two Western reporters to visit North Korea 
since the end of the Korean War. As business edi- 
tor in the late 1970s and early 1980s, he oversaw 
the creation of the Business Day section. He ended 
his career in 2001 as director of editorial develop- 
ment for The New York Times Regional News- 
paper Group. He is survived by two sons, a daugh- 
ter, a sister, and five grandchildren. 


Henry D. Mcintosh HS 751, HS ’54, HS ’55, 
HS ’70 of Lakeland, Fla., on Dec. 26, 2008. He 
served in the Parachute Infantry Office of Strategic 
Services during World War II, earning the Silver 
Star and Croix de Guerre. He was a past president 
of the American College of Cardiology and the 


founder of Heartbeat International, an internation- 


al network for distributing pacemakers, which 
received a Presidential Citation for Excellence in 
Private Sector Initiatives from President Reagan in 
1986. He is survived by his wife, Harriet; two sons, 
Thomas Irvine McIntosh ’73 and James 
Owens McIntosh 75; a daughter, Betsy 
Mcintosh McCrary '77; a son-in-law, Thomas 


M. McCrary Jr. 76, M.B.A. ’82; seven grandchil- 


dren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Elinor Jacobs Walker ’51 of Windsor, Conn., 
on Dec. 8, 2008. After graduation, she was a 
surgical pathologist. After moving to Windsor, 

she volunteered as an EMT for Windsor Volunteer 
Ambulance, a nonprofit ambulance service. She is 


survived by her husband, Robert J. Walker 
B.S.M.E. 52; three sons; and four grandchildren. 


Walter Whetstone III ’51 of Norwalk, Conn., 
on Dee. 8, 2008. After he served in the Navy as 


an operations officer on a destroyer in the Atlantic 
fleet, he worked for Time Inc. before founding 

his own company, Compass Management, a con- 
sulting service to magazine publishers. He later 
formed Cleanway Industries, a building-services 
contractor, with his brother. He is survived by 

his wife, Caroline; two daughters; a son; seven 
stepchildren; seven grandchildren; and 10 step- 
grandchildren. 


Bernard C. Holland HS ’52 of Atlanta, on Dec. 
4, 2008. He received his B.S. and M.D. from Emory 
University and served in the Army Medical Corps 
during World War II. In 1958, he returned to 
Emory as professor and chair of the department of 
psychiatry, retiring in 1983. In 1965, he was instru- 
mental in creating the Georgia Mental Health 
Institute. He is survived by his wife, Charlotte; 
three sons; a daughter; and two grandsons. 


Stanley B. Stevens 754 of Loudon, Tenn., on 
Dec. 14, 2008. He served in the Army, stationed in 
Germany during the Korean War. He worked in 
international operations for Moore Business Forms 
Co. until his retirement. He is survived by his wife, 
Christine; two sons; and a daughter. 


G. William Hackett J.D. ’57 of Naples, Fla., on 
Dec. 23, 2008. He received his B.A. from Alfred 
University and was a veteran of the Korean War. 
He is survived by his wife, Catherine; a son; two 
sisters; a brother; and three grandchildren. 

Wade S. Weems °58, M.D. 62 of Linville, 
N.C., on Dec. 14, 2008. He practiced urology in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and Asheville, N.C., before 
his retirement. He is survived by three daughters, 
his stepmother, and six siblings. 


Charles Wilbur “Pete” Fairfax II HS °59 of 


“Independence is very 
important to me.” 


Joan and Harold Ehrenbeck were always 
planners, but unfortunately, Harold died before 


they could move to Galloway Ridge. Says Joan, 


“I learned the hard way you've got to make this 


decision while you're healthy, and not wait. After 
Harold died, I did not want my children worrying 


about me, nor did I want to give up my independence. 


But Life Care gives mea plan. And when you have 


a plan, you won't be frustrated or let down, and 


you have more control. I’ve heard it said, ‘better two 


years early than five minutes too late’ I totally agree.” 


Take control of your future with the area's only 


ff Fi : 
Life Care retirement community. R 


Residences available; 


reservations for Phase 2 now being taken. 


(919) 545-2215 ¢ (888) 763-9600 


3000 GALLOWAY RIDGE ¢ PITTSBORO, NC 27312 


WWW.GALLOWAY RIDGE.COM 





GALLOWAY RIDGE 
AT FREARRINGTON 
Distinctive Retirement Living 


a 
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Elizabeth Allardice 


‘Working with real estate buyers and sellers 
in Durham, Chapel Hill, and Raleigh 
North Carolina: our team of experienced 
real estate professionals are well versed ina 
variety of home prices, floor plans, homes 
styles, and neighborhoods and can help you 


achieve your real estate goals. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 





Or call me at REMAX Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 


If you, your parents, or your 
grandparents graduated from Duke, 
we invite you to begin your marriage 

with a Duke Chapel wedding. 
Call (919) 684-8150 or visit 


www.chapel.duke.edu to learn more. 
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South Dartmouth, Mass., on Dec. 9, 2008. For 31 
years he worked as a radiologist at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in South Dartmouth, including many years 
as chief of radiology, until his retirement in 1995, 
Ele is survived by his wife, Eleanor Burgess 
Fairfax R.N. '58; three sons; two daughters; and 
12 grandchildren. 


William A. Carswell Jr. B.S.M.E. ’60 of 
Culpeper, Va., on Dec. 14, 2008. He served in 

the Army during the Vietnam War. After 20 years, 
he retired from Science Applications International 
Corp. He is survived by his wife, Patricia; two 
sons; two daughters; a brother; a sister; and four 
grandchildren. 


Samuel Scott Stevens B.S.E.E. 60 of Farragut, 
Tenn., on Dec. 16, 2008. In 1965, he began a 35- 
year career at Oak Ridge National Laboratory. He 
held several patents, including one for the inven- 
tion of a robotic hand with the ability to grasp 
objects and determine shapes. He is survived by his 
wife, Martha; a son, Michael J. Stevens B.S.E. 
89; and a daughter, Jeanne S. Stevens '91. 


Robert B. Burns ’61 of Murrells Inlet, S.C., on 
Dec. 9, 2008. He served in the Army in Korea and 
earned a master’s of public education in a three- 
part program at the University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and University of Kentucky. 
He worked at the Office of Management and 
Budget for Montgomery County in Rockville, Md., 
until his retirement in 1983. He is survived by his 
wife, Mollie. 


Paul C. Kemmerly HS 61 of Beersheba 
Springs, Tenn., on Dec. 21, 2008. He joined the 
Marine Corps Reserve at age 17 and served during 
the Korean War. After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma medical school and completing 
his residencies, he practiced medicine at Hillcrest 
Hospital, John Gaston Hospital, and Crump Hos- 
pital (now Regional Medical Center at Memphis). 
At the time of his retirement, he was an anesthesi- 
ologist at Baptist Hospital in Nashville. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Virginia; a daughter; six sons; a 
sister; and 11 grandchildren. 


Mary E. Pickering ’66 of Raleigh, on Nov. 26, 
2008. She earned a master’s degree in theater 

from Pennsylvania State University and was an 
accomplished vocalist. She worked at the North 
Carolina General Assembly as a proofreader in the 
bill-drafting division and also edited manuscripts 
for a book-publishing firm in New York. She is 
survived by a cousin. 


Christine Evans Augustine ’67 of Cincinnati, 
on Dec. 7, 2008. After earning an M.B.A. specializing 
in hospital administration from Xavier University, 
she went to work at Cincinnati General Hospital, 
helping to create the Urologic Physicians Assistants 
Program. She was later involved with the New Trier 
Fine Arts Association and organized the Central 
School book fair. She is survived by her husband, 
Tony; two children; her mother; and three brothers. 


William M. Peed M.Ed. ’68 of Fort Myers, Fla., 
on April 22, 2008. After serving in the Marines, he 
graduated from the University of Kentucky and 
then moved to Fort Myers, where he spent his 
entire career working for the Lee County school 
system, teaching English and serving in other 
administrative positions. He is survived by his wife, 
Linda; a daughter; a son; a stepson; nine grandchil- 
dren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Richard A. Herold ’69 of Ellijay, Ga., on Nov. 
14, 2008. He was a member of Pi Kappa Phi frater- 
nity at Duke and worked at his own law practice in 


Georgia. He is survived by his wife, Heather, and 
three children. 


Anthony B. Cristo Ph.D. '73 of Spring Hill, Fla., 
on Noy, 25, 2008. Before retiring from the military 
as a colonel, he served in the Third Army during 
World War II, in the 3rd Infantry Division during 
the Korean War, and as a special strategic adviser 
during the Vietnam War. He taught as both a 
professor of military division operations and as 

a professor of economics at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., the University of Kansas, the University of 
Maryland, Hampden-Sydney College, and Long- 
wood University from 1966 to 1984. He is survived 
by a son, a grandson, a granddaughter, and two 
preat-granddaughters. 


Rhonda Bailey Pidgeon 75 of Greenwich, 
Conn., on Dec. 18, 2008. An active volunteer in 
her community, she worked as a literacy tutor for 
recent immigrants and worked with disabled 
young adults through the Abilis program. She sang 
in the choir at Second Congregational Church 

in Greenwich. She is survived by a daughter, her 
parents, a brother, and two sisters. 


Scott W. Smalley B.H.S. 78 of Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., on Nov. 22, 2008. He attended the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison for his undergraduate degree 
and later earned his M.B.A. from the University 
of Wisconsin-Eau Claire. He served as coordinator 
of laboratory services at St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
Chippewa Falls for 30 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Sue; a son; his mother; and a sister. 


Max A. Isbell B.H.S. ’80, M.H.S. ’91 of Win- 
chester, Tenn., on Dec. 3, 2008. He worked for two. 
decades as a physician assistant at Duke Medical 
Center before spending 10 years working at the 

VA Hospital in Durham. He is survived by his wife, 
Patricia; a son, Benjamin Tobias Isbell 93; a 
stepdaughter; a brother; and a granddaughter. 


Susan Lutz Allred M.Div. ’83 of Chapel Hill, 
on Dec. 10, 2008. She majored in religion and phi- 
losophy at Greensboro College and devoted her life 
to the Christian community, serving as a chaplain — 
at the Department of Pastoral Care at UNC 
Hospitals and leading congregations at Saxapahaw 
United Methodist Church in Saxapahaw, N.C., 
and at Aldersgate United Methodist Church in 
Chapel Hill. She is survived by two sons, two sis- 
ters, a brother, and four grandchildren. 


Charles J. Hofbauer HS ’83, HS ’84, HS ’86 
of West Palm Beach, Fla., on July 2, 2007. He prac- 
ticed psychiatry for more than 20 years, working 
with Lake Hospital, JFK Medical Center, Columbia 
Hospital, the Palm Beach County school district, 
Indian Ridge School, and the Multilingual 
Psychotherapy Center. He is survived by his moth- 
er, two brothers, and two sisters. 


C. Ronald Gilchrist M.B.A. ’91 of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on Sept. 14, 2008. He was president of 
Gilchrist Plumbing and Electrical Co. Inc. He is 
survived by his wife, Elise; three daughters; a son; 
his mother; a sister; and a brother. 


Barbara McDougal Gallimore M.B.A. 98 of 
Apex, N.C., on Sept. 16, 2007. She was a senior 
brand manager for IBM. She is survived by her hus 
band, Scott; her mother; and three sisters. 


Tara L. Riedley ’00 of Solebury, Pa., on Aug. 13, 
2008. She earned her J.D. from Boston College 
School of Law and practiced employment law in 
San Francisco. She is survived by her parents and 
a brother. 


Mark V. Packard M.S.N. ’01 of Durham, on 


Nov. 4, 2008. He earned degrees in nursing and 
osychology from the Ohio State University before 
attending Duke. He is survived by two sisters. 


Tracey A. Adams M.Div. '08 of Durham, on 
Dec. 13, 2008. She held several professional posi- 
sions at the American Social Health Association, 
where she served as director of community outreach 
and media relations. While enrolled in Duke's 
divinity school, she completed her ministerial 
internship at the Union Grove United Methodist 
Church and served as the president of the Black 
Seminarian’s Union. She had been the director of 
church membership and development at Centenary 
United Methodist Church since November 2008. 


She is survived by her parents and a sister. 


Geoffrey M. Rau M.D. 08 of Mountain View, 
Calif., on Noy. 20, 2008. He spent a year as a 
research fellow at the National Institutes of Health 
while attending medical school at Duke. He was a 
first-year resident physician at the University of 
California-Los Angeles. He is survived by his par- 
ents, a brother, and his grandmother. 


Law Professor Everett 

Robinson O. Everett LL.M. ’59 died June 12, 2009, 
in Durham, at the age of 81. He was a professor of 
Jaw at Duke and senior judge of the Court of 
Appeals for the Armed Forces. 

| He was born in 1929 to Kathrine R. Everett 
Hon. ’72, one of the earliest female graduates of 
the UNC-CH School of Law, and Reuben O. 
‘Everett L 1906, one of Duke’s first law students. 
‘After high school, he enrolled at UNC-CH, later 
transferring to Harvard University, where he was a 
Wendell Scholar. At the age of 19, he enrolled in 
Harvard Law School, graduating three years later. 
He then came to Duke, becoming the youngest 
person ever to teach at Duke Law. 

After becoming a full-time professor in 1957, 
he earned tenure in 1967. While teaching, he 
‘earned his LL.M. degree from Duke and served as 
associate editor of Duke’s law journal, Law and 
Contemporary Problems. 

In 1951, he joined the Air Force, serving in the 
Korean War with the Judge Advocate General De- 
partment. After completing active duty, he became 
a commissioner of the Court of Military Appeals. 
‘Iwo years later, he returned to Durham, joining his 
parents’ firm. He practiced law in North Carolina 
and Washington from 1955 to 1980. While in 
Washington, he participated in hearings that led to 
ithe enactment of the Military Justice Act of 1968. 

President Jimmy Carter nominated him to the 
Court of Military Appeals in 1980, where he served 
as chief judge for 10 years. He then returned to 
Duke, teaching at the law school, and, in 1993, 
he founded Duke’s Center on Law, Ethics, and 
National Security. 
| During his career, he received many awards, 
including the Judge Advocates Association’s Life 
Service Award, which now bears his name. He was 
awarded Duke’s A. Kenneth Pye Award in 2008 for 
his 50 years at Duke Law. He took an interest in 
financial aid at Duke Law, establishing the Reuben 
Oscar and Robinson O. Everett Scholarship 
‘Endowment in 2002. 

He is survived by his wife, Lynn, and their three 
‘sons, including Lewis “Luke” Everett ’97. 





Zoology Professor Gregg 
John R. Gregg of Durham died on May 27, 2009. 
|He was 92. He was professor emeritus of biological 
sciences at Duke. 

He earned his undergraduate degree from the 
University of Alabama. After graduating, he 
enrolled in Princeton, where he earned his Ph.D. 





before joining the faculty of Columbia University 
as a Killough Fellow. In 1946, he joined the Johns 
Hopkins University faculty as an instructor, teach- 
ing until 1957. During that time, he was a 
Rockefeller Foundation Fellow at Carlsberg Labor- 
atories in Copenhagen, Denmark, and at London 
University in England. 

He joined the faculty of Duke in 1957 as a pro- 
fessor of zoology, remaining until his retirement in 
1986. During his tenure, he was chair of the zoolo- 
gy department and director of graduate studies. He 
authored or co-authored 33 publications. 

A member of the English Longbow Society, he 
donated his collection of antique Hausa tribe bows 
and arrows to the Smithsonian Institution. 

He is survived by his wife, Jan; three daughters; 
and six grandchildren. 


Trustee Emeritus Tosteson 

Daniel C. Tosteson Hon. ’96 of Boston died on 
May 27, 2009, at the age of 84. He was a member 
of the Duke medical school faculty for 14 years, 
first as a professor and then as chair of physiology 
and pharmacology. 


Classifieds 
FOR SALE 


CT waterfront-Guilford 3.68 acres. Estate 
setting with over 430 ft frontage on sheltered 
harbor with 180 degree water views of the 
Thimble Islands and Long Island Sound. 100 ft 
concrete pier for deep water boat. Rolling lawn 
to golf green with sand traps. Privacy is yours 

in this circa 1996, 5,200SF home with 4 BRs, 
3.5 baths.75 miles NYC. Offered at $6,250,000. 
(203) 453-2351. ralphspin@comcast.net. 


THE DUKE LACROSSE CASE: 

A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY AND 
ANALYSIS OF THE MODERN SCOTTSBORO 
AMAZON.COM 
$15.99 





FOR RENT 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish 
Steps, Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. 
jetas5@comeast.net. 


Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable 
apartments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net; 
(503) 219-9190; www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


France: Provengal Farmhouse. Stunning 
ancestral home. Magnificent mountain views. 
Fields of lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, 
gardens, pool. Modern kitchen and baths. 
(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. 
Antiques. Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. 

(609) 683-3813. jetas5@comceast.net. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is 
less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot 


nicer. (919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: 
Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, 
and Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air 
market. (609) 924-7520. gam1@comeast.net. 


He attended Harvard, continuing on to Harvard 
Medical School, where he graduated in 1949. He 
held fellowships at Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratories, the National Institutes of Health, and 
Cambridge University in England. 

After leaving Duke, he was dean of the division 
of biological science and vice president of the 
University of Chicago Medical Center. He 
returned to Harvard Medical School, serving as 
dean from 1977 to 1997. He established the 
department of genetics at Harvard in 1980, one 
of the first in the nation. In 1985, he launched 
New Pathway, a restructuring of medical education 
that put responsibility for learning in the hands of 
medical students. 

He was awarded the Abraham Flexner Award 
for Distinguished Service to Medical Education 
from the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, the Harvard Medal, and numerous honorary 
degrees. From 1997 to 2000, he served as president 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

He is survived by his wife, Magdalena; two sons; 
four daughters; and a brother. 


Durham: Coming back to Duke? Why stay 
in a hotel? Try Duke Tower Hotel & Condo- 
miniums, only three blocks from East Campus 
on Trinity Avenue. Fully-furnished and com- 
pletely equipped. Pool, gardens, cable TV/HBO, 
WiFi, bicycle rental. Now serving breakfast in 
the Historic Tower Cafe. THE place for Duke 
alumni and guests. Free 24-hour shuttle to 
East Campus, Duke Medical Center and West 
Campus. Nightly rentals from $80. All major 
credit cards accepted. www.DukeTower.com. 


General Manager: Lee Richardson, T ’76. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 





Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee 
applies to special typeface treatment (bold, 
larger font size, etc.) or adding an electronically 
submitted logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed 

or typed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) and issues 
in which ad should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, 
NC 27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, 
and American Express. No orders taken over the 
phone, except by fax. Be sure to include credit- 
card number, expiration date, name, address, 
and phone. Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: 
November 1, mails in mid-January; March- 
April issue: January 3, mails in mid-March; 
May-June issue: March 3, mails in mid-May; 
July-August issue, May 1, mails in mid-July; 
September-October issue: July 1, mails in mid- 
September; November December issue, 
September 1, mails in mid-November. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


Losing Our 
Educational Edge 


By GORDON E. STANLEY 


y most measures, America has the 
best system of higher education in 
the world. According to the Aca- 
demic Rankings of World Univer- 


sities, eight of the top ten and thirty-six of 


the top fifty universities in the world are 


in the U.S. There seems to be no shortage of 


students for these institutions. The nation 


just experienced a peak in the number of 


high-school graduates, heightening the com- 
petition in an already competitive arena. 
So why worry about the supply of talent? 

Much like our economic euphoria be- 
fore the current recession, the positive fea- 
tures of our education system have blinded 
us to the signs of a deteriorating education 
infrastructure. 

On a recent visit to China with second- 
ary-school administrators from around the 
U.S., | observed Chinese students hungry 
to learn English and eager for me to pro- 
vide them with American “e-pals.” Most 
had taken English as a mandatory language 
since their third year of school. China’s 
Ministry of Education is pushing hard for 
exchanges of Chinese teachers and students 
with their American counterparts to facil- 
itate the teaching of English and Chinese. 

Meanwhile, here in Georgia, the state 
has dropped foreign language as a public 
high-school graduation requirement. One 
country’s fervor for education does not 
necessarily diminish ours. But consider the 
following: 

e¢ The rate of attrition in American 
schools between ninth and twelfth grade 
has tripled in the last thirty years. 

¢ While the total number of high-school 
graduates recently peaked, the rate of high- 
school graduation is abysmal. High-school 
graduation rates are just 67 percent today, 
versus 77 percent in 1972. Where the U.S. 
once led the world, it is now twenty-first 
out of twenty-seven among advanced 
economies. 


e The US. is near the bottom of indus- 
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trialized nations for college 
completion rates. 

¢ Changing demograph- 
ics, with growth in population cohorts 
typically underrepresented in higher edu- 
cation, will likely accelerate these trends. 

Much like today, the U.S. was in the 
throes of an economic downturn when | 
finished at Duke in 1974. Yet my genera- 
tion still had tools of hope because it was 
better educated than the one preceding it. 
Today, America is second in postsecond- 
ary attainment of fifty-five- to sixty-four- 
year-olds among thirty-two developed na- 
tions, but languishes as eleventh out of 
thirty-two among twenty-five- to thirty- 
four-year olds. 

For the first time in a century, our younger 
generation is in danger of becoming less 
well educated than its predecessors. Amer- 
ican higher education as a merit system is 
threatened by economic inequities. Nation- 
wide, the highest-achieving students from 
the lowest-income households have about 
the same chance of attending college as the 
lowest-achieving wealthy students. 

In 2007, as a result of growing unease 
from secondary-school and college admin- 
istrators, the College Board convened a 
Commission on Access, Admission and 
Success in Higher Education. The second- 
ary and higher-education professionals 
who attended were charged with creating 
“a national conversation on the anteced- 
ents and root causes of diminished access 
to, and graduation from, higher education 
in society today.” 

In its final report, “Coming to Our 
Senses: Education and the American Fu- 
ture,” the commission called for at least a 
55 percent completion rate at the com- 
munity-college degree level by 2025. Get- 
ting there will not be simple. It requires 
voluntary universal preschool education, 
since poor and minority children arrive in 
kindergarten educationally well behind 
their peers; improved resources for mid- 
dle- and high-school counseling; research- 
based dropout-prevention programs; align- 
ment of the K-12 system with international 
standards and with college expectations; 
college-admission, cost, and aid reform; 





improved college retention; 
adult-education initiatives; 
and enhanced teacher recruit- 
ment, retention, and professional-devel- 
opment efforts.. 

The numerical graduation goal and the 
methods to get there are surely arguable. 
What shouldn’t be is the magnitude of our 
educational quandary. The commission re- 
port observes that our “educational deficit 
is no less a threat to our nation’s long- 
term well-being than the current fiscal 
crisis.... Real wealth is created when soei- 
ety invests in the future, including invest- 
ing in the human capital of a productive 
people.” 

These concerns appear to be gaining 
traction. In his address to a joint session of 
Congress this past February, President 
Obama defined education as an arena “ab- 


solutely critical to our economic future,” 
He asked Americans to commit to at leas 
one more year of additional education at 
any level and called for measures so that 
“America will once again have the high 
est proportion of college graduates in the 
world” by 2020. 

It is unlikely that top-tier institutions 
like Duke will ever want for highly talent 
ed students, although the wave of demo- 
graphic change will certainly influence 
the kinds of brilliant students who walk 
the campus. In that sense, these educa- 
tional urgencies are, for now, more oppor 
tunity than threat. We could be satisfied, 
But should we? Duke is committed to 
“making a difference” through a strategic; 
plan that includes internationalization, 
diversity, access, and deepened engagement 
by its students in a changing global land-| 
scape. How it executes this plan may de+4 
fine its role as an actor in maintaining and 
advancing the U.S. as the world’s stand- 
ard for education. 












Stanley ’74, M.Ed. ’77, Ph.D. 80 is director 
of counseling for Marist School in Atlanta 
and a member of the College Guide Advisory 
Board. Previously, he was director of admis- 
sions at Michigan State University and at the 
University of Tennessee at Knoxville. 
























Duke @''% 
Reunions — ° 


2010 


April 16-16, 2070 


Recapture the fun, the friendships, 
and the magic of your Duke experience 
Reunions 2010 offers something for everyone. From educational 
sessions to class parties, from tours and performance events to 
sports clinics, we’ve got a great Reunions Weekend coming your 
way this spring. 








Your reunion begins online at www.DukeReunions.com. 


Classes of 1960, 1965, 1970, 1975, 1980, 1985, 1990, 
1995, 2000, 2005: Start making your plans online now! You'll 
want to see what everyone has been doing lately, and share your 
own news. Don’t forget to add your name to the list of classmates 
planning to attend! 


Reunions 2010 - Engage * Connect ° Celebrate 


Duke 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
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NONPROFIT 
U.S. Postay 
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CHANGE SERVICE REQUESTED 





SON TE ae THAN VES S H OW NPG SUR 


G af i rn) g g a Duke Alums Engage, a nationwide program 

that - through community service - rewards 
the participant as well as the beneficiary. How does it work? Collaborating with other alumni, you'l 
learn the principles of civic engagement and put them into practice with a project tailored to your 
community. Afterward, there’s an opportunity to contemplate and evaluate the experience, as ¢ 
group and individually. Engage, reflect, assess. Come and connect with your alumni community 
while engaging in Duke's commitment to knowledge in service to society. 
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Meet Coach Cut 
Capitol Hill’s Green Force 
Inspired Entrepreneurship 
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Bill Graham T’56 and his wife, Kent 

W’59, have traveled to Andorra, Brun 

Cuba, Latvia, Korea, Seychelles, Tanzai 

Uruguay, Vietnam, and elsewhere, bu! 
they've always remained close to th 

university where they met in 1955. A 

lawyer and former judge, Bill has serv 

on the Trinity College Board of Visitor: 

SSS 7 and is now on the Duke Alumni Associa! 





board. Their son, William T’81, is now 
A= a judge himself. “We owe a lot to Duk 

i Ne said Kent. 

j " aid Kent 
: vie The Grahams’ passion for exploratior 
; f yf ; Titel (Ueto Melee] Rol mixehZ-\llse MOM-\ (Inmet 
a ¥ \ in the U.S. To date, they have made it 







i i 2,452 of the 3,142 counties. When hc 
Narn \| vib i in Winston-Salem, N.C., they spend « 


lot of time volunteering — Kent is a forn 
vice-chair of the N.C. Battleship Commis: 
and a past trustee of the N.C. School 
the Arts — and often return to Durhar 
for games, meetings, and other univer 
activities. “We both have ties to othe) 
worthy schools,” said Kent, “but Duke 
our favorite.” 
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unitrusts, which provide each of the 
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QUAD QUOTES — 


“As I tell my students, 
Medicare is the Godfa- 
ther when it comes to set- 
ting payment rates (I have 
an offer you can’t refuse), 
but like my grandmother 
serving lunch when it 
comes to deciding what 
care a patient can receive 
(Whatever you would 
like, dear).” 

—Donald Taylor Jr., assistant 
professor of public policy, 
clarifying factors at work in 
the national debate over 


health-care reform, in an op-ed 
in Raleigh’s News & Observer 


ad a disease of 
not wantin’ to practice 


before by a lot of ’em, 
y 
but, you know, I’ve got a 
y/ g 
medicine for that.” 


—David Cutcliffe, head foot- 
ball coach, on the novelty of 
handling an early season H1N1 
infection that hit the team, 

in an interview posted on 
GoDuke.com 


“The game is a flow sys- 
tem, a river basin of 
bodies that are milling 
around trying to find the 
most effective and easi- 
est way to move. Over 
time you will end up 
with the right way to 
play the game, with the 
patterns that are the 
most efficient.” 


—Adrian Bejan, J.A. Jones 





Professor of mechanical eng} 

neering, on why football fa 
should expect more touch 
downs this NFL season, i 
The Wall Street Journi 


“First of all, planetary 
engineering frightens 
me, point blank, be- 
cause once we start 
down that road, I’m 
afraid we won’t come 
back. It frightens me 
because I don’t want 
the false perception of 
a quick fix to keep us 
from cutting greenhous 
gas emissions. And 
maybe most fundamen 
tally, it frightens me 
because of what we 
don’t know. What if 


pinething goes terribly 
yrong? This is the only 
Janet that we have.” 


'-Robert Jackson, director of 
Duke’s Center on Global 

| Change and professor of 
diology, in response to “geo- 
ingineering” efforts intended 
to mitigate climate change, 
on NPR’s Science Friday 


n the nineteenth cen- 
ury, the central moral 
hallenge was slavery. 

n the twentieth century, 
‘was totalitarianism. 

n this century, it is the 
)ppression of women 
nd girls throughout 

he world.” 


| Nicholas Kristof, New York 

Times columnist, on gender 
| inequality in the developing 
| 








world, during his September 
talk in Page Auditorium 


“There are a lot of things 
that may have made 
fertility go back up 
aside from social and 
economic development. 
Suppose there was a 
growing consensus that 
having babies was im- 
portant. It could be an 
ideological change that 
could have produced 
this result. We just 
don’t know.” 


—S. Philip Morgan, professor 
of sociology, on new research 
that claims higher birthrates 
are to be expected in highly 
developed nations, contrary 
to past findings, in The 
Washington Post 


Megan Morr 


“I think people at Duke 
can get into better publi- 
cations. If [tuition] is 
what you consider an in- 
vestment for the future 
and that’s the path you 
are going to take—it 

. » 
seems like a waste. 
—Harrison Friedman, 
sophomore, on his objections 
to a Duke senior’s appear- 
ance in the October Playboy’s 


“Girls of the ACC” spread, 
in The Chronicle 


“We looked at food 
science. It turns out 
that an extraordinary 
amount of research goes 
into the feel of ice 
cream—not just what 
it tastes like, but what 


Flora aficionados: Becky Heath, Brent Heath, and Heidi 
Sheesley, from left, tour the Sarah P. Duke Gardens 
during the Garden Writers Association annual meeting 
in September. See related story, page 12. 


it feels like in our 
mouths—so we 
borrowed some of 
their rationale.” 


—David F. Katz, Nello L. Teer 
Professor of biomedical 
engineering and professor of 
obstetrics and gynecology, 
on why considerations of the 
texture and consistency of 

a microbicidal gel used to 
combat the spread of AIDS 
may be more significant than 
immunological innovation, 

in Newsweek 


“Cosmetically, it’s much 
more appealing with the 
single incision. It allows 
them to donate a kidney 
to a loved one without 
too much of a bump in 
the road in their daily 
lives.” 

—Paul Kuo, chief of the gen- 
eral surgery division at Duke 
Medical Center, on a pioneer- 
ing surgical technique that al- 
lows for faster recovery after 


kidney donation, on ABC 77 
Eyewitness News 


“Tm very suspicious of a 
company that has tons 
of private data getting 
too cozy with the drug 
or biotech industry.” 


—Robert Cook-Deegan, 
director of Duke’s Center for 
Genome Ethics, Law & Policy, 
about drawbacks to “crowd- 
sourced” medical research, in 
which patients post data 
about their illnesses to the In- 
ternet, in The New York Times 


“My assistants that 
were working with me 
started spelling out these 
letters—an ‘A,’ an ‘M,’ 
and a ‘B’—and eventu- 
ally realized that this is 
the word ‘hamburger.’ 


—Momen Wahidi M.B.A. 708, 
pulmonologist at Duke 
Medical Center, on how he 
identified an inch-and-a-half- 
long piece of plastic that he 
removed from a patient’s 
lung as being part of a 
Wendy’s plastic spoon, on 
Good Morning America 
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Please limit letters 
to 300 words and in- 
clude your full 
name, address, and 
Class year or 
TEL 

We reserve the 


Forum 


Liars for Hire? 


In “Going, Going ...” 
May-June 2009], Stuart 


Pimm C laims that every 





scientist who disagrees 
with him is lying for per- 
sonal gain. This is obvi- 
ously absurd, and one 
wonders what in the 
world can have induced 
him to stoop to such 
petulant name-calling. 

He is an eminent pro- 
fessor at a great univer- 
sity and the recipient of 
many awards and hon- 
ots. His books are 
widely read and his arti- 
cles are widely cited. In 
testimony before Con- 
gress, through his work 
at National Geographic, 
and by way of numer- 
ous presentations, bird- 
walks, blogs, and so 
forth, he has had unpar- 
alleled opportunities for 
presenting his views to 
policymakers and to the 
general public. 

I am sure that over 
the course of his long 


Perhaps professor 
Pimm has evidence that 
some specific scientist is 
being paid to lie about 
matters affecting envi- 
ronmental policy. If so, 
he should present that 
evidence to the appro- 
priate professional bod- 
ies and governmental 
agencies and do what- 
ever else it takes to ex- 
pose the conspirators 
involved. In the absence 


hope this was a rare 
lapse in judgment. 


Jon Guze J.D. °94 
Durham 


Growing Opposition 





While I agree that one 
should purchase and 
consume locally pro- 
duced agricultural prod- 
ucts, the people you 


° 


° 





when working with 
livestock—we wear 
boots, just in case 
some crabby animal 
steps on our foot 
discuss bull EPDs 
and sheath cleaning; 
at the dinner table 
manage large data- 
bases of informatior 
including livestock 
and cropping 
records to plan for 
the future 


right to edit for 
length and clarity. 


° 


know what army 
worms smell like 
are on duty 24/7, 
all year 

give away excess 
produce from our 
gardens and don’t 
need a “co-op” be- 
cause we are there 
for our neighbors 
do all this to help 
feed the world and 


have profiled in “Who’s 
Minding the Farm?” 
[July-August 2009] are 
not true farmers. They 
are “hobby farmers” 
specializing in small- 
scale truck gardening 
and the niche marketing 
of their produce. Real 
farmers: 

*usea mixed-farming 


and distinguished ca- of such evidence, how- 


reer, both professor ever, he only discredits 


° 


Pimm and his views himself and his univer- 


Owing to space 
constraints, we are 
unable to print all 
letters received. 
Published letters 
represent the range of 
responses received. 
For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine. 


have generally been sity by making indis- 


° 


treated with respect and —_criminate and fatuous 


that no one has ever accusations. 
called him a liar, let 


alone a liar for hire. 


We may have to re- 
sign ourselves to the fact 
Why then, when he and _ that schoolchildren and 
he alone has the oppor- 


tunity to discuss the fu- 


politicians will often re- 


° 


sort to defamation 


ture of biodiversity in when it serves their pur- model, integrating 


=. duke.edu. 





dukemag 


Duke Magazine, does he 
choose to gratuitously 
smear his opponents 
with this particularly 
odious and insulting 


charge? 


izine.duke.edu 


poses better than ra- 
tional argument, but 
surely we can expect a 
higher standard of dis- 
course from Duke Uni 
versity professors. Let us 


livestock and 
crops / forage to 
maximize produc- 
tion, increase profits, 
and decrease costs 

¢ don’t wear “Crocs” 


our local commu- 
nity, despite the fac 
that we are called 
“rednecks,” and ur 
banites who have 
gardens want to “e 


ucate” us because 
they grew a tomato 
once and had one 
extra to sell at the 
| farmers’ market. 
| Hobby farms are 
eat, but until you have 
jad to pull a calf in the 
hiddle of an ice storm 
|r worked to bring in 
ur hay crop in over- 
'{00-degree heat using an 
| ncient tractor, please 
jon’t tell me you’re a 
armer.” I guess you are 
“local hero,” but don’t 
*t it go to your head. 
You stand on the shoul- 
‘ers of the less than 10 
jercent of the national 
yorkforce that works in 
‘griculture full time to 
ut food on your table, 
lothes on your back, 
nd shoes on your feet. 





Kelley Crow Snowden ’78 


Overton, Texas 


| 





‘are and Curiosity 














The picture of our class- 
nates (B.S.N. Class of 
59) [Register, July-Au- 
ust 2009] is so great—to 
se cared for by such pre- 
ious, accomplished, 

nd loving friends is 
nore than what we can 
ream of and wish for. 

_ Also, compliments to 
ll for this last issue. The 
over inspired curiosity 
‘bout the related arti- 
le—fantastic. The issue 
5 worthy of recognition 
ind should earn all a 
najor journalism award. 
Che layout throughout 
vas excellent. 





I read all the articles 
the first night that I re- 
ceived your magazine— 
that’s a first for me! 


Judith Anthony Grybowski 
B.S.N. 59 

St. Thomas, U.S. 

Virgin Islands 


Sanford Schooling 





The Duke Magazine 
article about the 
Sanford School |“New 
Status for Sanford,” 
July-August 2009] under- 
scores the great presi- 
dency of Terry Sanford 
at Duke, 1970 to 1985. 
He should be so hon- 
ored for that, as well as 
for many other life 
accomplishments. 
Perhaps, also, in the 
spirit of collegiate broth- 
erhood, there could be a 
mention, occasionally, 
of President Sanford’s 
graduation from the 
University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
and the University of 
North Carolina School 
of Law. Uncle Terry 
would have liked that. 


George E. Ivey ’59 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Musicians in Memory 





In the article about 
Felix Mendelssohn 
[Update, September- 
October 2009], the state- 
ment is made that Felix 
Mendelssohn was born 
into a Jewish family, and 


converted to Christian- 
ity to gain acceptance in 
German society. In fact, 
Felix was baptized a 
Lutheran at age six by 
his Jewish parents (for 
the reason stated above) 
and remained a commit- 
ted Christian his entire 
life. His parents con- 
verted when Felix was a 
teenager, and dropped 
the name Mendelssohn, 
adopting instead the 
name Bartholdy (which 
Felix never accepted). 

Felix died at age 
thirty-nine, a few 
months after the death 
of his beloved sister, 
Fanny, and was buried 
in the cemetery of the 
Holy Cross Church in 
Berlin. At his funeral a 
600-voice choir sang 
“Christ and the Resur- 
rection”; today, his 
grave is marked by a 
huge cross. 

Incidentally, I note 
that professor Alan 
Bone was mentioned in 
the article. I knew pro- 
fessor Bone very well, 
singing in his church 
choir and also working 
for him part time in his 
office on East Campus 
as a sort of amateur mu- 
sic librarian. He was a 
fine gentleman and an 
outstanding musician. 


Paul E Zweifel Ph.D.’54 
Radford, Virginia 
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Corrections Julie Tetel-Andresen graduated from 
Duke in 1972, a fact that was omitted in her author 
biography in “NEI’s Guess,” May-June 2009. 


Alan Teasley, adjunct assistant professor in the 
M.A.T. program, profiled in the July-August 2009 
Syllabus, taught English for only nine of the thirty- 
one years he worked for Durham Public Schools; he 
spent the other twenty-two in various administra- 
tive roles. 


The caption accompanying the July-August 2009 
Full Frame misidentified Allison Simler. She is a 
member of the Class of 2010. 


The name of Tim McAller’s farm was incorrect in 
“Who's Minding the Farm?” July-August 2009. It is 
Four Leaf Farm. 


Two names were missing from the list of Jonathan 
Thielman’s Duke alumni relatives in “Faith in his 
Future,” September-October 2009: his uncle, 
Samuel Thielman M.D. ’80, A.M. ’83, Ph.D. ’86; and 
his aunt, Sara Wilson Thielman ’78. 
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Full Frame 


Any minute now: Students at the East Campus bus stop bide their time until their ride arrives. Photo by Michael Zirkle. 
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ACROSS: THE CAMPUS 


Serving Society 


n Founders’ Day, the university 

celebrates its roots and its sup- 

porters, honoring those who 

have served Duke exceptionally. 
The 108th celebration, held in Duke 
Chapel in early October, featured a 
keynote address by Joel Fleishman, pro- 
fessor of public policy and law and di- 
rector of the Samuel and Ronnie Hey- 
man Center for Ethics, Public Policy 
and the Professions at the Sanford 
School of Public Policy. 

Fleishman, who has taught at Duke 
for thirty-eight years, was the founding 
director of the 
Institute of Pol 
icy Sciences and 
Public Affairs, 
now the San- 
ford School. He 
spoke about the 
importance of 
that institution’s 
Honored: Brodhead with Lo, "!SSION MeTsing 

with the univer- 
sity’s overall goal of educating “leaders 
with hearts to serve.” 

During the convocation ceremony, 
Fleishman, along with Ernest Mario, re- 
ceived the University Medal for Distin- 
guished Meritorious Service, Duke’s 
highest honor. Fleishman is known for 
his research on foundations and non- 
profit organizations. 

Mario, a pharmaceutical industry ex- 
ecutive who was president of Glaxo, 
now known as GlaxoSmithKline, and 
later chair of Glaxo Holdings, is the sec- 
ond-longest-serving trustee in university 
history; his term spanned from 1989 to 
2007. Mario served as the founding 
chair of the board for Duke University 
Health System. 

President Richard H. Brodhead also 
presented the Distinguished Alumni 
Award to journalist Judy Woodruff ’68, 
Hon. ’98. The Alumni Distinguished 
Undergraduate Teaching Award went 
to Mbaye Lo, assistant professor of the 
practice in Arabic. 
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Triple Dose of Construction 


uke University Health System 

will build two new buildings, a 

cancer center and what is being 

called the Duke Medicine Pavil- 
ion, a facility that will expand surgery 
and critical-care services at Duke Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

The two facilities will transform the 
landscape of the current Duke Medical 
Center campus by adding a total of ap- 
proximately 850,000 square feet. The 
cancer center is expected to be com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy in 2012, 
while the Duke Medicine Pavilion is 
expected to begin receiving patients a 
year later. The Bell 
Research Building 
was demolished to 
make room for the 
new structures. 

Total project costs 
are estimated to be 
more than $700 mil- 
lion. The project will 
create as many as 
1,500 jobs during 
construction and an 
estimated 1,000 per- 
manent jobs upon completion. 

The new cancer center will consoli- 
date outpatient cancer services and clin- 
ical research from across the campus 
into one multidisciplinary center. It will 
adjoin the current Morris Cancer Clinic 
and will contain 140 examination 
rooms, seventy-five infusion stations for 
chemotherapy, a pharmacy, and an out- 
door garden terrace that patients will 
be able to use. 

“Research shows that cancer care is 





Healthy growth: artist renderings of new 
cancer center, top, and medical center 
pavilion, above. 





most effective when delivered by spe- 
cialists who are specifically trained and 
exclusively focused on cancer treatment 
and research,” says Victor Dzau, presi- 
dent and CEO of the health system and 
chancellor for health affairs. “Providing 
this kind of focused, highly specialized 
multidisciplinary cancer care represents 
a distinctive way that Duke is providing 
special value to the community.” 

The Duke Medicine Pavilion will be 
an eight-story building and will include 
sixteen new operating suites, ninety-six 
critical-care beds, and sixty-four inter 
mediate-care beds. 

















Last year, officials 
at the School o 
Medicine announce 
plans for a new learn. 
ing center, which will 
be the first new facil: 
ity dedicated to med} 
ical student educa 
tion at Duke since th 
Davison Buildin 
opened in 1930. 

Plans call for any: 
where from three t 
five floors and will include a large audi 
torium and places to gather, dine, an 
study. The new building’s educationa 
areas will contain moveable walls to ac 
commodate large-group, small-group 
and individual learning; amphitheater 
and function rooms; simulation labora 
tories; and more than 10,000 square fee 
of laboratories used to develop clinica 
skills. Students from the School of Nurs 
ing and the physician-assistant progra 
also will make use of the equipment. 


) Outrageous Ambitions 


h ass, on the Sold and around he world, Duke students 
have passion ... and 80 do their professors. 





» Watch the video. Read the stories. 


_ 





ew duke.edu 


uke’s home on the Internet has 
a new look. The university’s 
main website, www.duke.edu, 
was launched this fall, and now 
more easily integrates original videos, 
eature stories, and other material from 
cross the university. The heart of the 
lesign is a series of rotating images, each 


highlighting one of nine 
university themes. The im- 
ages link to pages contain- 
ing videos, narrated by cur- 
rent undergraduates, under 
headings like “Knowledge 
in Service to Society,” “In- 
quiry Across Disciplines,” 


DUKEENGAGE 


CELEBRATING PUBLIC 
OLICY 


=p The History of Duke 


| STUDENT SNAPSHOT 





|. The Class of 2013 moves in 


he long line of cars, once allowed 
to enter the quad, inches slowly 
along the side of East Campus. 
Curving around near Baldwin 
| Auditorium, the cars come toa stop in 
| front of Pegram dormitory. With the en- 
| gine idling, freshman Stephen Cas- 
| tiglione and his mother, Lorayne, pop out 
| of their sport-utility vehicle. Out of the 
driver's side comes Thomas, Stephen's 
| father, who meets a silver-haired man in 
a Duke polo shirt. The man shakes his 
hand. “So have you been circling this 
| block for, like, an hour?” he asks. 
Lorayne says that they've only been 
, Waiting for about twenty minutes. The 
) man offers up a witticism about “crack- 
ing the code,” and moves on. President 
) Richard H. Brodhead has a busy day of 
/ meeting and greeting ahead of him. 
Meanwhile, Thomas pulls the car 
aWay. All of his son’s belongings, 
| stacked by the curb, are being carried in 
by asmall detachment of FACS, first-year 
advisory counselors. Clad in identical 
| purple T-shirts, they are move-in day’s 
heavy lifters, walking up and down 
three flights of stairs all morning, mak- 
| ing sure that the only baggage family 
| members of the new students will be 
carrying is of the emotional variety. 
Two floors up from where the Cas- 
| tiglione family is arranging the stan- 
| dard-issue bed, desk, and dresser, 








Charles West Jr., his sister, Amber, and 
his mother, Rolanda, are almost done 
unpacking. They started driving from 
their home in Columbia, South Carolina, 
at 3:30 a.m., Rolanda West says, and 
Charles West Sr. (like Thomas Castiglione 
and many other fathers) is off parking 
the car. 

As she’s explaining this, she puts a 
framed photo collage of her son and his 
IFeTANNIAVACOVAMAT=M o1eX0 ma A nTe\O COM OUT eKSON NTS 
mom into it,” she says. 

Her son’s roommate, who Is part of 
an ROTC program, has been on campus 
for some time. Before arriving, Charles 
Jr. called him using Skype, the Internet- 
based phone and video-chatting serv- 
ice. He asked him to take his laptop 
around, sending Charles streaming 
video so he could get a feel for the 
COLO ANAS OITANTEIUSSIONRISS 

Some students used the Internet to 
scope out classmates, too. One freshman 


By The Numbers, Class of 2013 


23,877 
1,739 Total students enrolled 
169 International students 


Total admissions applications 


13 Percent of students from North Carolina 
13 Percent of students from Western U.S. 


699 
341 Did not report 
67.2 


Self-reported minority students 


Percent of class from public schools 


0.3. Percent of class homeschooled 


said she had made no fewer than sixty 
Facebook friends prior to move-in day. 
Annie Osborne and Corinne Merriman, 
down the hall on the second floor, met 
the old-fashioned way at Blue Devil 
Days, a program for admitted students. 
They coordinated their packing lists by 
sending messages back and forth online, 
but one extra item still showed up—the 
Osborne family dog, Rocky. 

Because dogs aren't allowed in East 
Campus dorms, she will have to post- 
pone living with him again. Would she 
ever have Rocky for a roommate? 
“Maybe, like if we got an apartment or 
something later, but | don’t think my 
mom would be able to part with him 
Since she’s already parting with me.” 

Down the hall, Kalman Chapman and 
his mother, Margaret “Peggy” O'Driscoll 
Chapman ’83, are just getting started. 
Peggy lived in Trent Hall when she was 
an undergraduate and remembers 
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move-in being more chaotic. “I was on 
the third floor, and the elevators, of 
course, were out of order. So my parents 
PINOMMATeLOMCOM Ce] A AYA O)CcoUAYMANTUC@NITN 20 
thing upstairs.” 

This time was a different story. “I 
think | carried up some pillows and a 
mattress pad, which was great,” she 
says. And that left plenty of time for 
unpacking and setting up the room. 

Her son did most of the packing, but 
he doesn’t know what, exactly, his 
mother may have added to the mix. 
“Hey, Mom,” Kalman says, “is there any- 
thing in here that I'm not gonna use?” 

aa COA OLU CeMeCONTnToMCOMU Reda] O00) C21NY 
everything,” she says. 


—Aaron Kirschenteld 
View an audio slideshow of 


move-in day 2009: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Professor James Bonk 


ames Bonk, professor and director of undergraduate studies in the chemistry department, is celebrating 
his fiftieth year of teaching at Duke. For forty of those years, he taught a popular introductory course 
familiarly known as “Bonkistry.” He currently teaches:a chemistry class for non-majors. Duke Magazine 
took a look at his career, by the numbers. 


30,000 


Students Bonk has taught in his career 


; 1/3 Proportion of freshman class who took Bonkistry every year 
6.02 x 10” 


3 
218.50 
102 
118 

5 


Atomic number of boron, chemical symbol “B” 


50 
50 
4 


Avogadro's number, a fundamental constant in chemistry 

Cost, in dollars, of textbook in 1959 

Cost, in dollars, of textbook, student solutions manual, and online access today 
Elements in Periodic Table in 1959 

Elements in Periodic Table today Pp 

Length, in minutes, of Bonk’s lectures in 1959 

Length, in minutes, of Bonk’s lectures today 

Hours Bonk still spends preparing for each class 
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and “Global Duke,” along with other 
pertinent information on these topics. 

The design incorporates elements of 
the university’s admissions publications 
and meshes with recent redesign proj- 
ects for Duke’s administrative websites 
and those within the Trinity College of 
Arts & Sciences. Other new features 
include an improved search engine, an 
A-to-Z directory of Duke websites, and 
prominent links to Duke’s site for mo- 
bile devices and its emergency site. 

Another notable feature of the new 
homepage is a “brand bar” tool that 
Duke’s schools and other administra- 
tive units can add to their own sites to 
standardize the university’s Web pres- 
ence. Duke’s homepage was last revised 
four years ago; it receives about | mil 
lion visits each month. 


Judicial Activity 


ssociate Supreme Court Justice 
Samuel Alito taught a week-long 
seminar in constitutional inter 
pretation at Duke Law School be: 
fore the court’s session began this fall. 
This was the justice’s second trip te 
Duke in as many years; Alito judged the 
final round of the Dean’s Cup Moot 
Court Competition at the law schoo 
in 2008. 
The seminar was an examination Oo! 
various challenging—and often contro 
issues that have arisen in re 



















versial 





cent Supreme Court cases. Among thes 
are issues relating to the Second 
Amendment right to keep and bea’ 
arms, the Sixth Amendment rights td 
counsel and trial by jury, the Eighth 
Amendment right to be free of crue 
and unusual punishment, and the righ 
to petition for a writ of habeas corpus 
Fifteen upper-year students had th 
chance to study with Alito. 

“T don’t try to convince students t 
view any of these issues in any particu 
lar way,” he says. “I want them to thin 
through these problems and make goo 
arguments for whatever position the 
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avor. If all the discussion is going in 
yne direction, I'll try to raise the argu- 
nents on the other side.” 

_ Alito has taught regularly since he 
irst became a federal appeals court 
udge. Related courses from the fall se- 
nester include “Supreme Court Litiga- 
ion,” taught by former U.S. Deputy So- 
icitor General Donald Ayer, and the 
Appellate Litigation Clinic, taught by 
ohn S. Bradway Professor of the prac- 
ice of law James Coleman Jr. and Senior 
_ecturing Fellow Sean Andrussier. 


speaker Spectrum 

| wo high-profile speakers came to 
campus early this fall, and each 
gave an impassioned plea for a fa- 
vored cause. But that is where the 
imilarity ends. 

New York Times columnist Nicholas 
<ristof told an audience of 800 students 
ind faculty and staff members in Page 
Auditorium that the most pressing issue 
of the current era is fighting poverty, 
ind that the best way to do that is by 
mproving the status of women in the 
leveloping world. 

_ “The greatest unexplored resource in 
leveloping countries isn’t gold, it isn’t 
>il, it’s the female half of the work- 
orce,” Kristof said. i 

| The talk was sponsored by the Bald- 
vin Scholars, which promotes women’s 
eadership on campus, and WISER, a 
‘tudent group that collaborates with a 
vomen’s organization in Muhuru Bay, 
Kenya, to support women’s education 
here. 

_A week later, John Bolton, former 
J.S. ambassador to the United Nations 
inder President George W. Bush and 
now a senior fellow at the American 
enterprise Institute, a conservative 
hink tank, spoke about what he feels 
s an urgent need: immediate and force- 
ul intervention in Iran. 

Calling President Obama the “first 
dost-A merican President,” meaning that 
ie puts the interests of other countries 








before those of his own, Bolton criti- 
cized what he termed the “naiveté” of 
the young administration. “Iran’s not 
going to be chitchatted out of its nuclear 
weapons program,” he said. 


. Bolton’s speech, at Duke Law School, 


was likewise well attended, with the au- 





dience forced into overflow seating. 
He was invited to campus by Duke’s 
chapter of the Federalist Society, and 
the event was cosponsored by the Duke 
University Program in American 
Grand Strategy and Duke’s Interna- 
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Selections from 

the Rare Book, 
Manuscript, and 
Special Collections 
Library 


hirty years ago, a group of 
lranian students stormed 
the U.S. embassy in Tehran, 
taking more than sixty ° 
Staff members hostage. The stu- 
dents initially had planned to hold 
only a short protest but were 
Swept up in a larger political 
movement and ended up holding 
fifty-two of their hostages for 
AAA days. 

Immediately following the cri- 
sis, numerous books were pub- 
lished on the topic: memoirs 
written by the hostages as well as 
more journalistic takes. One of the 
most thorough was 444 Days, an 
oral-history project completed by 
Tim Wells ’77. Over three years, 
Wells interviewed thirty-six of the 
hostages about their life stories 
and experiences in captivity. He 
compiled the stories in a single 
volume, interspersing bits of their 
personal tales in chronological 
order to create a vibrant narrative 
account. (Wells’ work was featured 
in the May-June 1986 issue of Duke 
Magazine.) 

Wells donated the tapes and 
transcripts from his interview 


Released: Military personnel join former Iranian hostages at 


tional Law Society. 





Wiesbaden Air Base as they prepare to head home. 


sessions and other materials, such 
as coples of hostages’ diaries, to 
Duke’s special-collections library, 
where journalist Mark Bowden 
found them nearly two decades 
later. 

Bowden, author of Black Hawk 
Down and Killing Pablo, was work- 
ing on his own book on the crisis. 
Early on, he read Wells’ work and 
was impressed by the depth of 
even the shortest published pas- 
sages. He came to the library won- 
dering what else might have been 
cut in the editing process. 

“It was like discovering hidden 
treasure,” Bowden says. “There 
were all these long, involved inter- 
views done with the hostages just 
a year or so after their release. 
Here | am tracking them down, 
twenty years on. And here was the 
original stuff. Just an ocean of it.” 

For his book, Guests of the 
Ayatollah, Bowden spent five years 


reading contemporary accounts 
like Wells’, sifting through old 
news articles, and interviewing 
former hostages. He also located 
and interviewed Iranian hostage 
takers, as well as several military 
officers involved in a failed rescue 
attempt, who spoke on record 
about the event for the first time. 
He found Wells’ work especially 
helpful in piecing together the 
Stories of those hostages who had 
since died. Bowden donated his 
own materials to special collections 
to be kept with Wells’ for future 
scholars. 


—Jacob Dagger ’05 


Dagger 03, a freelance writer liv- 
ing in Berkeley, California, was the 
Duke Magazine Clay Felker Fellow 
from 2005 to 2008. 
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STATE OF THE A Ras 


Mutual Archiving 


uke and North Carolina 

Central University (NCCU) 

have entered into a part- 

nership to share the North 
Carolina Mutual Collection, which 
contains archival material from 
more than 100 years of the presti- 
gious black-owned North Car- 
olina Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s existence. It may be the 
largest assemblage of African- 
American corporate material in 
the nation. 

The collection includes thou- 
sands of business documents, 
newsletters, commercials, photo- 
graphs, and books, and will be 
housed at the Library Service 
Center, an off-site location that 
serves both Duke and NCCU. 
The collection highlights a time 
in the early twentieth century 
when Durham’s black entrepre- 
neur class thrived, earning downtown 
Durham’s Parrish Street the moniker 
“Black Wall Street.” North Carolina 
Mutual is credited with giving the black 
middle class access to home mortgages, 
small-business loans, and insurance in 
the midst of Jim Crow segregation. 

Founded in Durham in 1898 as North 
Carolina Mutual and Provident Asso- 
ciation by seven prominent African- 
American businessmen, and headed in 
early years by John Merrick, Aaron M. 
Moore, and Charles C. Spaulding, the 
company has grown to include offices 
in six states and is now the largest 
African-American owned insurance 
company in the U.S. 

The collection is a significant collab- 
orative effort between the two univer- 
sities. Historian John Hope Franklin, 
who died last March, taught at both 
schools during his career and helped 
start the negotiations to preserve the 
materials. NCCU Chancellor Charlie 
Nelms invoked Franklin’s memory dur- 
ing a ceremony marking the occasion 
that also included remarks by President 
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Page from history: 1903 edition of community magazine 
published by North Carolina Mutual. 


Richard H. Brodhead and North Car- 
olina Mutual president James Speed. 
“It’s very important for us to look 
back and figure out what it was that 
these men did, what enabled them to 
be successful in an era that is totally dif- 
ferent from today’s era in which we find 
ourselves having ready access to cash, 
to intellectual-capital facilities, and all 
those things. That is worth studying, 
writing about, and sharing,” Nelms said. 


Cosmic Ark 


zz legend Sun Ra was born Her- 
man Poole Blount in Birmingham, 
Alabama, but told audiences and 
critics that he came from outer 
space. He was an avant-garde musician 
who—together with his big band— 
fused traditional styles like ragtime and 
swing with electronic synthesizer sounds, 
and pushed the boundaries of experi- 
mental jazz. And though Ra died in 
1993, his band lives on. 
On Homecoming weekend in late 
September, his “Arkestra,” a deliberate 


Courtesy N.C. Mutual Life 


misspelling of “orchestra,” shared the 
bill in Page Auditorium with the Min- 
gus Big Band. The show was an excla- 
mation point of sorts for a series of ac- 
tivities and events at Duke and in 
Durham celebrating Sun Ra’s legacy. 
Marshall Allen, leader of the Sun Ra 
Arkestra, accompanied by band mate 
Art Jenkins, participated in a panel dis- 
cussion the afternoon of the concert 
with Frederick Moten, associate profes- 
sor of English. The event was held at 
the John Hope Franklin Center for In- 
terdisciplinary & International Studies. 
The Franklin Humanities Institute 
cosponsored an exhibition with the 
Durham Art Guild featuring a range of 
materials from Sun Ra’s early years, 
when he began developing his particu. 
lar cosmology. “Pathways to Unknown 
Worlds: Sun Ra, El Saturn, and Chicago's 
Afro-Futurist Underground 1954-68” 
was on display in downtown Durham 
through mid-October. 



















A Growing Presence 


t the annual gathering of th 
Garden Writers Association 
more than 400 horticultura 
scribes and shutterbugs enthusi 
astically crowded into Duke’s Sarah P, 
Duke Gardens for an afternoon an 
evening this fall. 

The visitors were said to be so ab 
sorbed in their visit that it was difficul 
to round them up when it came tim 
for a cocktail reception and dinner. The 
nonprofit association includes writer 
for newspapers and magazines, blogger 
and authors, photographers, and tele 
vision and radio reporters. One popu 
lar video blogger, Patti Moreno (knowr 
to her admirers as Garden Girl), tape 
a segment in the gardens for her web 
site. Others tweeted their praises of 
Twitter during and after the visit. 

Officials hope the writers and othe 
landscape luminaries who attended wil 
broadcast more than seeds in the yea 
to come. They expect a significant pre 






Strike a pose: Warhol’s photos of Grace Jones, 
Jack Nicklaus, and Rick Ocasek, from left. 


ence for the gardens in various media 
outlets in the future, inspiring more gar- 
dening enthusiasts and tourists to visit 
campus. 

Bill LeFevre, executive director of the 
gardens, says his staff was pleased to 
host a group of visitors so dedicated to 
exploring and celebrating the diversity 
of plant life. 

“Plus,” he adds, “it was an absolutely 
gorgeous night to be in the gardens.” 


Show of Snapshots 


| ndy Warhol, who reveled in 
mass-produced art and instant 
celebrity, was well matched to 
Polaroid camera as an artistic in- 
strument. An exhibition opening at 


GALLERY 





Duke’s Nasher Museum of 
Art this November aims to ex- 
plain why that is. 

Warhol produced images by the thou- 
sands, but most of his Polaroids were 
never formally exhibited during his life- 
time. Nearly 300 such photographs and 
100 gelatin silver black-and-white prints, 
taken by the artist from 1969 to 1986, 
will be on display. 

“Andy Warhol Polaroids” explores 
an important dimension of Warhol’s 
process; he used the snapshots as aids 
for painting his famous large-scale por- 
traits. The exhibition will also include 
a selection of Warhol films from the 
1960s to help provide greater context 
for the photographic work. 

The Nasher Museum, the Ackland 





Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 
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_ Spirit Wife (Blolo Bla), 
‘twentieth century. Wood and 
pigment. 16 x 4 x 5 inches. 

_ Nasher Museum of Art. Gift of 
Andrew and Vera Laska. 








he Nasher Museum of ence over the person living in this 
Art’s African collection in- world and vice versa. According to 
cludes more than 400 the Baule, the spirit spouse can 


carved masks, sculptures, 
ceremonial and utilitarian objects, 
body ornaments, textiles, and 
basketry, with a concentration in 
works from Nigeria, Liberia, Malt, 
Burkina Faso, and the Republic of 
Cote d'Ivoire. 

This sculpture was made by 
the Baule, a major group in the 
Akan culture of West Africa, who 
now live primarily in the Republic 
of Cote d’lvoire (formerly the 
lvory Coast). The figure shown 
here is an example of a Baule 
“spirit spouse.” 

The Baule believe that every 
individual enters the world al- 
ready married to a spirit spouse 
who lives in the “Other World.” It 
is thought that the behavior of 
these spirit mates has great influ- 


ask to be made into a “person of 
wood,” or a client can commission 
a Statue from a carver to repre- 
Sent his or her spiritual mate. 

The specific look of the finished 
sculpture (which becomes more 
expensive as the carving becomes 
more elaborate and detailed) is 
determined during conversations 
among the client, the spirit itself, 
and a diviner, after which the 
client makes food offerings and 
performs other ritual activities for 
the spiritual mate. The Nasher 
blolo bla, or spirit wife, has an 
elaborate hairstyle and simple 
carved body. 


www.nasher.duke.edu 





Courtesy Nasher Museum of Art 


Art Museum at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, and the Weatherspoon 
Art Museum at the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro each received 
a gift of approximately 100 original Po- 
laroids and fifty gelatin silver black-and- 
white prints from The Andy Warhol 
Foundation in New York. 

The three institutions organized the 
exhibition collaboratively, a first-time 
occurrence for the North Carolina- 
based museums. After making its debut 
at Duke, the exhibition will travel to the 
Ackland and then to the Weatherspoon. 


Collector of the Common 


oseph Mitchell, a staff writer for 
The New Yorker for almost sixty 
years, became famous for his cap- 
tivating, carefully constructed sto- 
ries about ordinary people. His keen 
interest in his subjects led him to ex- 
plore the physical world they inhabited. 
Over time, Mitchell became ever more 
concerned with the loss of that world, 
and before he died in 1996, he amassed 
an incredible collection of artifacts that 
documented places and practices falling 
into decay or being rendered obsolete. 
An exhibition running for much of 
September and October at the Center 
for Documentary Studies, “The Collec- 
tor: Joseph Méitchell’s Quotidian 
Quest,” put the work of photographer 
Steve Featherstone on display. He pho- 
tographed items from Mitchell’s collec- 
tion and, with writer Paul Maliszweski, 
offered context and meditation on the 
objects’ contemporary meaning. 
Mitchell amassed doorknobs, nails, 
structural supports, and other seem- 
ingly mundane objects that he found 
in old buildings, flea markets, and va- 
cant lots in New York and New Jersey. 
A native of eastern North Carolina, 
Mitchell often returned to the tobacco 
fields of his home state, where he found 
old farm implements, Native American 
arrowheads, and pottery shards. 
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Flu Breakthrough 


efore the telltale sore throat, 

fever, and muscle fatigue appear, 

Duke researchers say they can 

tell who is infected with a com- 
mon upper-respiratory virus, like the 
cold or flu. They have identified a ge- 
nomic signature in the blood that re- 
veals whether a patient has been ex- 
posed to the virus or not. 

The body’s immune system starts re- 
sponding very quickly and in a highly 
specific manner when exposed to a vi- 
ral pathogen. A. detailed genetic reading 
of that response reveals what type of 
pathogen the person is reacting to. 

Especially notable in this period of 
HI1N1 hypervigilance, researchers say 
their findings could revolutionize the 
way infectious disease is treated. 


UPDATE 


“This approach could lead to more 
precise, informed, and tailored ther- 
apy—essentially, personalized care for 
infectious disease. That’s better for the 
patient and better for public health in 


‘ general,” says Geoffrey Ginsburg, pro- 


fessor of pathology and founding di- 
rector of the Center for Genomic Med- 
icine in the Duke Institute for Genome 
Sciences & Policy. 

Ginsburg and colleagues from the 
medical center, the Pratt School of En- 
gineering, and the Durham Veterans 
Affairs Medical Center are teaming up 
to create a case study on campus. 

Some of the university’s public-health 
professionals have dubbed themselves 
the “Flu Crew,” and have recruited 
hundreds of students to participate in 





“A Search for Green Treasure,” Duke Magazine, May-June 1998 


a research project. Students, both 
healthy and infected with H1N1 or an- 
other upper-respiratory virus, have 
blood drawn and tested, and also an- 
swer questions online daily about their 
condition. 

The goal is to better understand how 
viruses live and spread in close quar 
ters, and to aid in making a portable 
blood-testing device that will accurately 
detect a cold or flu before symptoms 
appear, using the genetic signatures dis- 
covered in earlier research. q 

In September, the researchers re 
ceived a grant from the Defense Ad 
vanced Research Projects Agency for 
further development of the device. 


n late October, the Duke herbarium 

threw open the doors of its new 

digs for members of the university 

community to see. There, visitors 
mingled among 400,000 pressed an- 
giosperms, or flowering plants, that 

now fit neatly into tall storage cabinets 

loaded into movable, library-like 
carriages. 

After three years in exile at a moldy 
off-site storage area and decades of 
semi-organized chaos, the new space, in 
the phytotron behind the French Family 
Science Center, is literally a breath of 
fresh air. The facility, renovated over 
the summer to house the collection, is 
temperature- and humidity-controlled, 
keeping away insects and mold, two 
major enemies of preserved plants. 

When the herbarium was last in 
Duke Magazine, the chair of the botany 
department (now professor emeritus), 
Donald Stone, issued a dire pronounce- 


ment. “We're overflowing right now,” Windham had a re- 
he said at the time, “which means that searcher identify all 
the collections can’t be properly taken of the genera, which 


care of, nor can they be accessed readily 
by students and scientists, or shared 
with the community of scientists.” 

The collection, one of the largest of 
its kind, was then stored in 700 gray 
steel cabinets scattered throughout the 
Biological Sciences building. Kathleen 
Pryer Ph.D. 95, associate professor of 
biology, points out the marks still on the 
hallway floors where the cabinets sat. 
Now director of the herbarium, Pryer 
has teamed up with curator Michael 
Windham to make other substantive 
changes. 

Windham has computerized the 
collection’s catalogue, though, as was 
the case in 1998, some plant identities 
remain unknown. Using a grant from 
the National Science Foundation (which 
also paid for the moving expenses), 
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will allow him to know 
more easily what plants 
he has. 

A new classification 
system has been intro- 
duced as well and reflects 
the changing nature of 
botany. The herbarium is 
now being organized to 
aid researchers looking 
into plant DNA, still an evolving aspect 
of the field in 1998. Not all the plants 
have been entered, though. “We’re still 
in the implementation phase,” says 
Windham. : 

One thing hasn’t changed: Sherri 
Herndon, who has worked preserving 
the plant samples for forty years, Is 
still at it. When photographers for the 
magazine last visited, her office was so 





cramped that they had to stand ona 
sink to take her picture. Now, together 
with the specimens she works with 
every day, she has a much more 
spacious, and fertile, environment. 


—Aaron Kirschenfeld | 








Gewalerabls 


RIDING THE WAVES 


uman beings have harnessed energy from 
nature for all of recorded history, but one 
potential source remains largely misunder- 
stood and therefore unused: ocean waves. 

Brian Mann, assistant professor of mechanical 
engineering, says that this is because of nature’s 
nonlinearity; Wave amplitude changes with the wind 
and tides. And unlike the water wheel, which uses a 
flowing stream to make kinetic energy, there is no 
easy way to harvest the potential energy of vast 
stretches of ocean. 

Mann, above right, with graduate student Adam 
Sneller, created specially designed buoys as proto- 
typical energy-harvesting devices and placed them 
into a customized wave pool he had installed in his 
Hudson Hall laboratory earlier this year. In designing 
the buoys, he says he’s taken into account “the 


challenges of real ocean environments, such as wave + 


height and frequency and wind speeds, all of which 
can change considerably in a short period of time.” 


4 


Someday, he hopes, they will be used as local %, 4 


power sites for ships at sea or as portable, 
self-powered coastal-observation tools:currently 


~ unavailable to environmental researchers. 


—Aaron Kirschenfeld * 
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Advances in Advertisin 
£ 

or at least fifty years, TV adver- 

tisements have been ordered ran- 

domly within commercial breaks. 

But owing to the spread of digital 
video recorders, or DVRs, that allow 
users to blip past the ads in fast-for- 
ward, a new study from the Fuqua 
School of Business says it’s time to 
change this business model to maximize 
ads’ effectiveness. 

“Think of two very different ads: the 
iconic Coca-Cola polar bears commer- 
cial, and a commercial for ‘natural 
” says Kenneth C. 
Wilbur, assistant professor of market- 


male enhancement,’ 


ing at Duke and the study’s coauthor. 
“The Coke ad will keep the audience 
glued to its screen, but the other ad will 
annoy some viewers, causing them to 
fast-forward or switch the channel. If 
the Coke ad is placed first during the 
commercial break, it still delivers most 
of the audience to the second ad. But if 
the Coke ad is placed second, it gets a 


significantly smaller audience.” 





Courtesy Coca-Cola 


To account for these types of ad-se- 


quencing issues, the researchers have 
developed what they call the Audience 
Value Maximization model. This new 
algorithm shows how to select, order, 
and price ads optimally based on a 
mathematical formula that considers 
advertisers’ willingness to pay and 
viewers’ propensity to switch channels 
during commercial breaks. 
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SYLLABUS 


Law 245: Evidence 


nan effort to persuade the 
jury that 0.J. Simpson was 
guilty of murder, Christopher 
Darden, one of the prosecu- 
tors, introduced a dark brown, 
extra-large, bloodstained leather 
glove as evidence. Little did Darden 
know, it would wind up in the de- 
fense counsel's argument for why 
Simpson should be found innocent. 

To help her Duke Law School 
Students avoid situations like Dar- 
den’s, Professor Lisa Kern Griffin 
teaches them what types of evi- 
dence are admissible in court, and 
how to determine what evidence 
to include or exclude. 

Evidence, meaning everything a 
jury considers at a trial, can be di- 
vided into two types: physical— 
such as fingerprints, tire tracks, 
and the infamously tight glove— 
and testimonial. To learn how to 
orchestrate a believable narrative 
for the jury by using evidence judi- 
ciously, the students study the 
Federal Rules of Evidence that gov- 
ern the admissibility of evidence in 
civil and criminal proceedings in 
federal courts. State courts abide 
by their own set of rules, many of 
which have been modeled after 
the federal ones. 

Relevancy rules, for example, 
define the parameters of what 
lawyers can present to the jury, 
whose ultimate responsibility is 
to weigh the significance of each 
piece of evidence. Other categories 


“Television networks historically 





in the federal rules include the 
scope of attorney-client privilege, 
when and whether statements 
from witnesses constitute hearsay, 
the role of expert testimony in 
trials, and character evidence. 

As with all interpretation of law, 
knowing the rules is not sufficient 
for applying them skillfully. 
According to Griffin, “In order 
to use the rules in practice, you 
need to internalize them one 
on top of the other.” 

Griffin uses a combination of 
media examples and role-play in 
her teaching. For instance, she 
might show a clip from To Killa 
Mockingbird, or footage from a 
news-making trial. Then, students 
are assigned to the roles of prose- 
cutor and defense lawyer. 

Using the relevant facts from 
the example on screen, the 
“lawyers” act out a similar scenario 
to the one they watched by con- 
structing an argument for the 
exclusion of a piece of evidence. 
For example, if a statement is 
made that reveals unsavory details 
about the defendant’s past behav- 
ior, the defense counsel should 
object, since such information is 
not admissible according to the 
character evidence rules. 


Courtesy Duke Law School 


“You can always refer to the 
rules,” Griffin says, “but you need 
to have strategy and theory for 
when they should be deployed and 
why.” She hopes that her students 
leave her course armed with good 
judgment and seasoned instincts 
that one day will guide them in 
their pursuit to win over a jury. 


Professor 

Lisa Kern Griffin is a professor of 
law who researches corporate and 
federal criminal law. She clerked 
for U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Sandra Day 0’Connor and was a 
federal prosecutor. She received 
her J.D. from Stanford Law School. 


Prerequisites 

None; the course is open only to 
second-year and third-year law 
Students 


Readings 

George Fisher, Evidence 

George Fisher, Statutory and Case 
Supplement, Federal Rules of 
Fyidence 


Assignments 
Final exam 
—Martin DeWitt 


Wave of the Futurity 


uke has joined a group of leadin| 


have managed and sold advertising 
time. We propose a fundamental shift, 
with networks managing and selling the 
truly scarce resource in this industry: 
viewers’ attention,” Wilbur says. 


research universities in launchi 

Futurity (www.futurity.org), a 

online research channel covert 
the latest discoveries in science, enginee 
ing, the environment, and health. 





| The site offers direct access to re- 
search news posted by the collaborating 
institutions. With newsroom staffs be- 
ing slashed across the country, coverage 
bf research-related stories has been hit 
sarticularly hard. 

_ Stories include links to published re- 
sorts and supplemental materials that 
allow readers to explore topics in more 
detail. The site is available in a mobile- 
‘riendly version, and visitors can com- 
ment on stories and sign up for a daily 
2mail update. 

| Futurity has featured a number of sto- 
ties and videos about Duke scientists, 
ncluding a report on giant lightning 
strikes and the subtle influence on food 
portions that dining partners exert on 
poe another. 





Hepatitis C Disparity 


| epatitis C affects 170 million peo- 
| | ple worldwide and is the leading 
| cause of cirrhosis of the liver in 
North America. Treating the dis- 
base is particularly grueling: a forty- 
right week course of the antiviral drugs 
nterferon and ribavirin is usually pre- 
scribed, though effectiveness varies 
widely depending on a patient’s race. 
| Research conducted at the Institute 
for Genome Sciences & Policy’s Center 
for Human Genome Variation has 
shown why the treatment is more suc- 


cessful in those with European ancestry 


{ 
} 


chan in African Americans. 
_ The reason, researchers say, is a single 
DNA site, known as interferon-lambda- 
3. Here, patients possessing a CC allele 
“ype of gene respond much better to the 
standard treatment than do those with 
1 TT allele. The CC allele is present in 
35 percent of European Americans but 
nly 25 percent of African Americans. 
The CC allele causes cells to produce 
more interferons than the TT allele, 
though the mechanism for why this is 
30 has yet to be discovered. 











Battling Resistant Bacteria 


ith the antibiotic Vancomycin, 

long considered a last resort in 

fighting infection, now plagued 

by the first signs of bacterial 
resistance, new research into an antibi- 
otic known as Ramoplanin A2 is show- 
ing promise. 

After twelve years of investigation, 
the research team learned how to crys- 
tallize Ramoplanin’s molecular structure 
at the crucial time and place that it in- 
teracts with a bacterium’s membrane. 
“Now we have this really important pic- 
ture of how Ramoplanin works as an 
antibiotic,” says Dewey McCafferty, pro- 
fessor of chemistry and biochemistry. 

Despite its promise, various Ramo- 
planin preparations have not been well 
tolerated in human trials due to poor 
absorption and limited toxicity. 

The findings show promise in treat- 
ing the methicillin-resistant strains of 
Staphylococcus aureus that cause MRSA 
and similar infections. Ramoplanin, 
McCafferty says, is not susceptible to 
the same mechanisms of resistance as 
Vancomycin because it acts by a differ- 
ent molecular mechanism. 

“A replacement for Vancomycin is 
urgently needed,” he adds. “Ramo- 
planin may offer additional help in the 
fight against drug-resistant bacterial 
infections.” 


In Brief 

® Catherine L. Gilliss B.S.N.’71, dean 
of the School of Nursing, was appointed 
president of the American Academy of 
Nursing. She has served two terms on 
that organization’s board of directors. 


® Paul Hendrickson was the Lehman 
Brady Visiting Joint Chair Professor in 
documentary studies and American 
studies at Duke and the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill for the 
fall semester. A faculty member at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Hendrick- 
son was a writer at The Washington Post 


for much of his career and recently 
wrote Sons of Mississippi, which received 
the National Book Critics Circle Award 


in general nonfiction. 


® Bruce Jentleson, professor of public 
policy and political science, was sworn 
in as senior adviser to the U.S. State 
Department policy planning director. 
Jentleson, who was director of the Terry 
Sanford Institute of Public Policy from 
2000 to 2005, previously served in the 
Clinton administration. 


® Randall Kramer, professor of resource 
and environmental economics at the 
Nicholas School of the Environment, 
has been tapped to lead the Duke Global 
Health Institute’s research initiative on 
global environmental health. Kramer 
was honored as Duke’s 2004 University 
Scholar/ Teacher of the Year, and has 
twice been named Teacher of the Year 


at the Nicholas School. 


® Eric Meyers, Bernice & Morton 
Lerner Professor of Judaic studies and 
director of the Center for Jewish Studies, 
was honored with a lifetime achieve- 
ment award by the Upper Galilee Re- 
gional Council for archaeological re- 
search conducted in Galilee. Meyers has 
worked in the area for forty years. 


® Brenda Nevidjon B.S.N. ’72, clinical 
professor of nursing, became president 
of the Oncology Nursing Society. She 
is former chief operating officer of Duke 
University Hospital. 


® The Office of Study Abroad has 
changed its name to the Global Educa- 
tion Office for Undergraduates. The 
move reflects the expansion of the de- 
partment’s role in administering four do- 
mestic programs: Duke in New York Arts 
and Media Program, Duke in New York 
Financial Markets and Institutions, Duke 
in New York Arts and Media Summer 
Internships, and Duke in Los Angeles 
Program in Media Arts and Industries. 
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J.B. Rhine tse igated gh 
n 1927 to 


history of his research, S| 











Academic researchers were curious to 
see if the scientific method could be used 
to find evidence for life after death, and 
they were open to that possibility that it 
could. J.B. Rhine was a scientist, and he 
was willing to give it a try. So Duke’s ad- 
ministrators, like President William Pres- 
ton Few, were willing to let him. 


Basically, Rhine said we know that 


when we die, the body dies, the body 
decays, it’s over. We need to find some- 
about ourselves that exists inde 
ntly of the body. Otherwise, when 


hing 
ende 


we die, that’s it. So if telepathy operates 
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Yunghi Kim 


hosts, telepathy, poltergeists, and other unseen parapsychology 
1965 at his Duke laboratory. Stacy Horn, author of Unbelievable, 
{ ent countle 

ial Collections Library combing through more than 700 boxes of archives. She describes 
lection as “a survey of everything weird in the U.S. during that period.” Oddly 
enough, the epicenter of all this weirdness was on Duke’s campus. 


hours in the Rare Book, Manuscript, and 


independently of the body, it opens the 
door to a possibility that there is some- 
thing within us that can survive death. 


He started with a test of simple playing 
cards. He began with children, but then 
moved on to Duke students. It was ba- 
sically a simple test: “Can you tell me 
what playing card I’m holding?” without 
seeing it. And he found that they could. 

He was using a regular deck of playing 
cards, and he found that people had 
certain biases—they would guess certain 
cards more often than others because 
they were very familiar with a regular 
deck. So he had a psychologist, Karl 


Concentrating on parapsychology: 
Horn with Zener cards at New 
York’s Municipal Archives. 


Zener, design him a set of cards with 
completely different symbols. And these 
are the ESP cards that a lot of people 
are familiar with, the ones with the 
wavy lines, a star, a box, a circle, ora 
cross. Using these cards, he repeated the 
test with students and found that they 
were again able to tell him what symbo! 
was on the cards without seeing them, 


The ESP cards really were their staple 
until the end. They refined the experi 
ments over the years—first, they sepa 
rated the student and the experimenter 
with a screen. Ultimately, they were in 
separate rooms, and the tests were done 
double blind, so that even the person 
conducting the experiment didn’t know 
what symbols were on the cards. 

The other experiments that they're 
known for are tests in psychokinesis 
the ability to move objects with your 
mind. Again, the test that they used was 
a very simple one—rolling dice. They 
would see if the students could influence 
the roll of the dice. The experimenters 
would use their hands and throw thi 
dice against the wall, but, later on, they 
were using machines to roll the dice, s¢ 
it would be more random and the ex 
perimenter could not be accused of im 
fluencing the roll. 

And they found, again, that the stu 
dents did seem to have some ability tc 
influence the roll of the dice, but the ef, 
fect was a lot weaker. It’s not like some 
body can go to Las Vegas and win a bill 
lion dollars with this ability. It wa 
infinitesimally small. 












Rhine always felt that ESP was some 
thing that operated independently 0} 
the physical body. He also thought tha 
someday the answer would be found it 
the study of consciousness and tha 
when we had a better idea of how con 












Mind meld: J.B. Rhine tested sentient 
creatures—including Duke students and domestic 
animals—for signs of extrasensory perception. 


ciousness worked, or even what it is, it 
vould explain the effects that he found 
n his experiments. 


nd Rhine became a household name? 


ell, it’s interesting. Rhine is often por- 
rayed as a publicity hound, but he re- 
lly wasn’t. In the beginning, he turned 
own a lot of interviews because he saw 
himself as a serious scientist and an ac- 
demic, and he thought this kind of 
vublicity was undignified. And so he 
vould say yes to some but not to any- 
hing that he didn’t think was serious. 

But from the minute they [Rhine and 
iis wife and co-researcher, Louisa] pub- 
ished their first book, Extra-Sensory Per- 
eption [in 1934], there was hostility to 
heir experiments from the scientific 
ommunity. So he started to agree to 
nore interviews than he had originally, 
nostly just to get the word out that he 
vas in fact doing serious science, and 
o attract more scientists who might 
ave an open mind—and more sub- 
ects—as well. 


















ow did Duke administrators react? 


Jnfortunately, his two big supporters, 
illiam McDougall, the head of the 
sychology department who lured him 
o Duke, and Few died not long after 
he lab opened. So for the rest of his ca- 
eer, he was always on shaky territory. 
very time Duke got a new president, 
hey had to make the decision to keep 
he lab going or not; one by one, they 
lways decided to keep it going. I guess 
decause it brought the university a lot 
f publicity and, ultimately, a lot of 
noney. 


here did Rhine and his fellow researchers 
et their research funding? 


hey got money from Alfred P. Sloan 
inate! Chester Carlson, who was the in- 
yentor of the Xerox process. The Office 
4 Naval Research gave them money; 








the Army, at one point, 
conducted a test with 
them; the Rockefeller 
Jsrejenetet-tateyetmr-bale ld et 
list goes on. He was 
very well funded but 
mostly from the out- 
side. Duke paid his salary and his as- 
sistant’s salary and gave them space— 
desks and stuff like that. It was its own 
independent lab, and Rhine reported 
directly to the president. 


Where is this kind of work done now? 


The lab closed in 1965 when Rhine re- 
tired. There was a period where Duke 
was considering keeping the lab going, 
and administrators were in talks with 
Rhine about how that would happen 
vee my or-te emu volel (eB (ole) abl omy Bcolerevemaer= 
administration’s initial idea of what it 
would look like, and I loved it. It was 
going to be a much more multidiscipli- 
nary operation involving representa- 
tives from all the different academic dis- 
ciplines within Duke: people from the 
hard sciences, psychology, religion, and 
philosophy. They were going to put peo- 
ple with different expertise to work on 
the problem. 

But Rhine was afraid that if that hap- 
pened, parapsychology, and the people 
with expertise in parapsychology, would 
just be subsumed by all the others and 
eventually kind of shoved away. And 
he was actually right. 1 found memos 
between certain administrators who ba- 
sically said that was what was going to 
happen. And then they started to talk 
to other professors who were even more 
adamant; they were like, “No! No! No! 
This is our chance to get rid of para- 
psychology once and for all.” 


So a couple of years before 
he retired, Rhine set up the 
Jereyebetel-tuleyeW covas.ccci-taelsmeyel 
the Nature of Man, and when 
he retired, he moved over 
there. It exists today, near West Campus, 
and is now called the Rhine Research 
Center. 


How would you sum up Rhine’s work? 


Rhine—and I would include his wife, 
Louisa, who was equally critical to all 
this research, too—refined the controls 
and the statistical methods for analyzing 
their results in a way that nobody had 
before. I went through all the various 
objections, the critics over the years 
who accused them of fraud or making 
mistakes with the math, and I examined 
Vid ot rxelE-vieete-velem Colebelemuet-lavela mer-cel 
no basis. 

You might want to come up with other 
explanations for these effects, but you 
can’t say they are the result of sloppy 
controls, fraud, or wishful thinking. 
Based on these experiments, there does 
seem to be an unidentified source of in- 
formation out there. Unfortunately, we 
don’t know how it’s transmitted or how 
it’s processed, but these effects nonethe- 
less seem to be real. We also have a lot 
more to learn about consciousness. 


This interview has been condensed and 


edited for clarity by Aaron Kirschenfeld. 


Did you participate in Rhine Institute research? 
Share your story: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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hree days before Duke’s football players are 
scheduled to take the field for the first time this 
season, Scott Thompson and his team are out 
on Wallace Wade Stadium’s green expanse with 
string, paint, and high spirits. As the nearly de- 
serted seating section above echoes with the 
sounds of crews power washing the aluminum bleach- 
ers, Thompson and his crew, Jamie Fuqua and Jonathan 
Nance; are working to lay down the lines for the up- 
coming contest against the University of Richmond. 
Football field maintenance is a year-round job. 
IW, (oyoldetmesae-(ae-tonetcnmentonubelsamerccentersam-tete mere letter 
have brought them to'this day. Over the next forty- 
eight hours, they will apply about 100 gallons of a 
water-based paint mixture—25 percent water, 75 
percent specially engineered grass-coating white 
paint—to the field. 
|sitYe let: Wang ato vat-toWh ua) ole) olylo) (is Coy mmeyerau-leberaiaat 
paint machine, pushes it along the sidelines, end 
lines, yard lines, goal lines, hash marks, and logos, 
‘making sure that when fans take their seats and 
- ‘television cameras train their lenses, the field 
~- will look picture perfect..He has worked for 
Duke’s facilities management department for 
the past twenty years and has been in charge of 
the lines for more than a decade. “There’s no 
"telling how many. miles he’s walked with that 
machine,” says Thompson. 
| sitve[er-W ols erereeloivew-tele Battal wertwerctelek-lavert 
the grain of the grass, explaining that after one 
coat of paint is applied, the grass underneath 
will still be green. And so after he paints a 
thetter-tetelee(sabeorlesalemice(ibelollielc meray 
will mow again, against the grain, exposing 
the unpainted side for Fuqua to spray again. 
He slowly squeezes the trigger and starts on 
the yard lines; there are nineteen of them, 
each fifty-tthree-and-athird yards long. He 
prefers the sidelines, which are 120 yards 
long, including the end zones, because they 
allow him to concentrate better. Concen- 
tration is key—without consistent pressure, 
the width of the lines will be uneven. 
“J put my iPod in, arid I’m in my zone,” 
“ Fuqua says. His headphones are pump- 
ing in mostly Creed or Motley Crit. 
“Everything’s clicking right.” 
tas Despite the crew’s best efforts, Duke’s 













































field, like every other one, has its irregu- 
arities. The grass itself is mainly 419 hy- 
brid Bermuda, the most widely used 
brass in the South for golf courses and 


blina summers and is an 
kspecially hardy variety 
hot as easily torn up as 
bther grasses by heavy 
players in cleats running 
|nto one another at a high 
ate of speed, repeatedly. 

| There are two problems, though. The 
hybrid grass is susceptible to invasion 
py the common Bermuda strain, and, as 
he season progresses into late fall and 
inter, both common and hybrid vari- 
pties will go dormant, turning brown. 
The common Bermuda is what ac- 
counts for many of the subtle differences 
n color that can be seen from high up 
nthe stands. Thompson, though, spots 
hem as he walks down at ground level. 
‘There’s a common ring right there,” he 
says, pointing to a small, darker green 
area. [he other cause of color difference 
s that some areas that see more wear 
han others during a game, namely the 
iddle part of the field, have been 
patched over with newer sod. 

| To keep the field from turning brown, 
{-hompson’s crew will overseed, or seed 
pn top of, the Bermuda with perennial 
Fyegrass after the first game. The rye- 
brass has a much thinner blade than 
he Bermuda, but it thrives in colder 
emperatures. What fans will see in No- 
vember, then, when Duke squares off 
pgainst the Tar Heels and Demon Dea- 
fons, is the ryegrass. 

What fans won’t see is the impressive 
band filtration and irrigation system be- 
heath the field. There are no drains on 
he surface; water is filtered down 
hrough the grass and into a maze of 
fearly a mile of underground piping 
fhat can remove up to nine inches of 








water per hour. That is also why Wal- 
lace Wade’s field, like most in college 
football, has a modest, foot-high 





of the field—that was constructed using 
lasers to ensure evenness when the 
drainage and irrigation systems were in- 


stalled in 1997. 


“Smooth as we can get 


fter this first day of painting, 
the grass will be mowed two or 
three more times with what’s 
known as a five-gang mower. 
This means it has 
five reels of eleven blades 
each, cutting more blades 
per square foot than the 
rotary mowers commonly 
used on lawns. 

The grass can grow up 
to a half-inch a day, and 
for that reason is generally 
mowed four or five times 
a week during the summer 
to keep it three-quarters of 
an inch high, which allows 
the players to run across 
it easily, helping to pre- 
vent injuries. That’s why, 
according to Thompson, 
football coach David Cut- 
cliffe likes a smooth surface. 
as we can get it,” he says. 

Cutcliffe, on the other hand, does not 
like people on his field who are not 
supposed to be there. Nance, the 
groundskeeper, recalls seeing the coach, 
on multiple occasions, appear at the 
window of his office in the Yoh Football 
Center, bullhorn in hand, and tell tres- 
passing students to scram. When one 
foolhardy undergraduate answered 
back, Cutcliffe reportedly hollered, 
“Shut your mouth, boy!” Thompson 
echoes the coach’s concern. “There’s 


“Smooth 





Turf pros: Jamie Fuqua and Jonathan Nance, inset 
opposite, painstakingly prepare the football field 
for the opening-day contest against Richmond. 


no reason for anybody else to be out 
here” when it’s not game day, he says. 
Rumor has it that the new coach’s 
when he decided to have the iconic, 
blue Iron D removed from midfield. 
Thompson, who started working at 
Duke around the same time as Cutcliffe, 
gree in agronomy from 
North Carolina State Uni- 
versity, doesn’t remember it 

that way. 
he wondered why there was so much 
blue paint on the field, both at midfield 
and in the large end zone lettering. “It’s 
just like going outside on a hot day ina 
shirt,” he says. The large 
amount of dark paint made 
the field harder to maintain 
because some areas were ab- 
ers. And when those areas, 
at midfield, for example, are 
prone to high traffic, that 
can make Thompson’s job 
He proposed that the blue 
be relegated to accent color 
status. “I said, ‘Why don’t we 
change it to white?’ ” The 
the new look would be em- 
blematic of a new era, agreed. 
Duke Blue now appears on the field 
only as the outline in the end zone and 
But in a fleeting moment between the 
plays and pageantry of the game, from 
high up in the stands and with the right 
kind of eyes, a fan can still detect the 
of the grass at midfield, or perhaps, 
even, the bare field—unmarked, un- 
lined, and un-played upon. The way it 
is when only the groundskeepers are 


ownership of the field began in earnest 
after earning a bachelor’s de- 
it bb 
| 
He says when he arrived, 
blue T-shirt versus a white T- 
sorbing more heat than oth- 
nigh on impossible. 
new coaching staff, thinking 
on the ACC logo lettering. 
ghost of the Iron D in the darker green 
watching. 


—Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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Zing Up 


Smaller DU 


By Robert J. Bliwise 


For years, Duke has been on a high-growth trajectory. 
With declines in endowment returns and philanthropic giving, the university— 
like most of higher education—is adjusting to a challenging financial reality. 


na late afternoon in September, with summer very much in the air, the 
Duke Symphony Orchestra has just finished its traditional opening 
concert on the East Campus lawn. A half-dozen freshmen head to 
the scene just in time for the finale—the inevitable “Stars and Stripes 
Forever.” One of them asks, “Is there free food here?” 
His friends weren’t sure. But, they should have surmised, this is not 
the year for free food. 

For a decade or so, higher education had been on a seemingly unstoppable 
roll, in happy harmony with the rest of the U.S. economy. Over the ten years 
ending June 30, 2008, Duke’s $6.1 billion endowment had been growing at an av- 
erage annual rate of 15.6 percent. That largesse was put to work. Aiming to keep 
higher education affordable, Duke, like many top-tier institutions, enhanced fi- 
nancial-aid packages. New programs grew from new thinking about research 
and learning, notably DukeEngage, which funds students in civic-engagement 
projects around the world. At a September faculty meeting, George McLendon 
mentioned a key measure of intellectual growth over his five years as dean of the 
faculty of Arts & Sciences: an increase of almost fifty tenured or tenure-track 
faculty members. 

And the bricks-and-mortar expansion (with architecturally pleasing stone included 
for good measure) is even more striking: a new library building, a new engineering 
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complex, a new science building, new 
and revamped athletics facilities, an art 
museum, and physical growth in schools 
ranging from divinity to business. 

| Today, though, campuses are no 
longer awash in a wave of prosperity. 
They’re reeling from the shock wave of 
the Great Recession. 

This fall, Harvard University re- 
ported that its endowment had plunged 
27.3 percent in the past fiscal year. Har- 
vard, in addition to halting a huge cam- 
pus expansion plan, had already frozen 
nonunion salaries, offered voluntary re- 
tirement incentives for staff, and, in 
June, announced 275 layoffs. Yale Uni- 
versity suffered about a 30 percent loss 
in its endowment. Yale president 
Richard C. Levin alerted the Yale com- 
munity to expect “another round of re- 
ductions.” Earlier, Yale had anticipated 
that some 300 employees would be laid 
off; as it turned out, most of its reduc- 
tions have been achieved by leaving 
vacant positions unfilled. At the ten 
University of California campuses, 
thousands of students, faculty mem- 
bers, and employees turned out to 
protest budget cuts, unpaid faculty fur- 
_jloughs, and tuition increases. 

| Duke was not immune. After all those 
_ years of growth, the university’s endow- 
ment suffered a 24.5 percent loss in fis- 
cal year 2008-09. (Duke’s endowment 
still grew at a 10.1 percent average an- 
nual rate over the last ten years, a rate 
that places Duke second only to Yale.) 








Duke’ § endowment reached 


$6.1B on June 30, 2008 


Duke’s giving total for fiscal year 2008- 
09 dropped 22 percent from the previ- 
lous year, from $386 million to $302 mil 
‘lion; the number of donors was about 
the same. Contributions to the univer- 
sity from The Duke Endowment, his- 
torically the largest donor, fell from 
$77.7 million the previous year to $40.3 
million. Some of the giving from The 
Duke Endowment, and from other 


sources, was for particular projects, the 
university’s Financial Aid Initiative 
among them, and wasn’t bound to be 
repeated. But for The Duke Endow- 
ment, a private foundation based in 
Charlotte, as for every charitable or- 
ganization, philanthropy was taking a 
tumble with the financial markets. 


At the same time, the university’s 
spending policy calls for paying out a 
fixed rate, currently 5.5 percent, of the 
average value of the endowment over a 
three-year period. (In flush times, the 
board of trustees has occasionally lim- 
ited the amount of endowment payout 
from one year to the next. More re- 


Duke’s three-year budgetary goal: 


$125,000,000 


Those aren’t surprising results in a 
stressed economic climate. In 2008, the 
average individual 401(k) account lost 
28 percent of its value. According to the 
Federal Reserve, in the third quarter of 
last year, the net worth of American 
households fell by 9 percent—the largest 
amount in more than a half-century. 
For the full year, household wealth 
dropped $11.1 trillion, or about 18 per- 
cent. Most of the wealth was lost in the 
holdings of financial assets like stocks. 

Duke is in a three-year effort to re- 
cover $125 million—$125 million, that 
is, less than what the university would 
be spending not just for what it’s now 


Duke's e 


doing but for what it would like to be 
doing. So part of Duke’s response hinges 
on cutting back current expenses; part 
of it hinges on scaling back its plans 
and looking for other revenue sources. 


Recovered 


cently, Duke has been using accumu- 
lated reserves—the equivalent of a 
household’s “rainy-day fund”—to avoid 
more severe cuts.) Given the dropping 
PejembemsetelohuroolmacdtreetwmaetBelo«mavve) 
budget years will be increasingly tough 
at Duke. 

“Calibrating the size of the problem 
is quite difficult,” says Tallman Trask 
Ill, executive vice president, “in part be- 
cause the markets are moving all the 
time.” The markets are up since the ini- 
tial $125 million calculation, “but other 
things are down, including big gifts,” 
Yale be-t) aud otro ot(oa-lebeetbeliiuc-tuhuce-teve! 
financial officer for the university. “I 
didn’t ascribe a great precision to $125 
million in the first place, and I’m not 
ready to ascribe a great precision to any 
alternative number yet.” 





Trask co-chairs the Duke Adminis- 
trative Reform Team (which goes by the 
assertive acronym DART), a group of 
administrators, faculty members, and 
staff members that reviews ways to re- 
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duce costs and improve efficiency. 
There’s new scrutiny around energy, for 
example: In the winter buildings will be 
colder and in the summer, warmer 

about two degrees in either direction. 
There are now strict guidelines for 
charging business meals to the univer- 
sity. One faculty member, in a recent 
conversation, couldn’t help observing 
that Durham’s finer restaurants are 
looking a lot less crowded, in part be- 
cause the Duke corporate credit card is 
no longer so easy to reach for. Duke 
also will no longer fund home Internet 


oritizing,” “working smart,” “being 
proactive,” and “being true to our mis- 
sion.” White says, “We’re preparing for 
the worst and hoping for the best. But 
the idea is to get through this period in 
an even stronger position.” 

Last spring, White worked with col- 
leagues to craft a “Financial Exigency 
Plan.” The plan envisions six levels of 
financial crisis—from the seemingly 
manageable pressures produced by the 
current downturn to shortfalls signifi- 
cantly greater than $5 million—along 
with accompanying actions. The plan 


teams with uniforms, footwear, apparel, 
and equipment. Nike will also provide 
cash compensation annually to the de- 
partment. 

More recently, Duke completed a 
long-term marketing and media-rights 
deal with ISP, a Winston-Salem-base 
company with a college-sports focus. IS 









network, the weekly football and ba 
ketball coaches’ TV shows, scoreboat 
and stadium advertising, and GoDuke 
The Magazine. Capitalizing on one of its 
prime assets, men’s basketball, the de- 
partment is offering more premium seat 
ing in Cameron Indoor Stadium, with- 
out cutting back on seating (or standing) 
students. 

On the other end of West Campus, 
geographically and perhaps metaphori- 
cally, the Nasher Museum of Art is also: 


“If you just hit them with a meat cleaver, that wouldn’t be thoughtful or productive,” says Tallman 
Trask Il, executive vice president. “SO we’ve gone through all the schools’ budgets with some care. 


services for faculty or staff members or 
pay for subscriptions or memberships 
in professional organizations. 

At the same time, Duke is innovating 
in the interest of budget relief. It’s con- 
verting to Voice over Internet Protocol 
(VoIP), a phone system that takes ana- 
log audio signals of your voice and turns 
them into digital data. In essence, VoIP 
uses a standard Internet connection and 
eliminates the need for dedicated phone 
lines and switching equipment—an es- 
timated $2.7 million annual savings. 


efore heading out for a run 
one hot September after- 
noon, Kevin White, who be- 
came Duke’s vice president 
and director of athletics in the summer 
of 2008, contemplates his department’s 
own economic innovations. Talking in 
his Schwartz-Butters Athletic Center of- 
fice, which offers a sweeping view of 
Duke’s athletics infrastructure, he em- 
ploys the vocabulary of a business 
thinker, motivator, and citizen of the 
campus: “reshuffling the deck,” “repri- 
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would protect student-athletes and “the 
student-athlete experience,” avoid lay- 
offs until other money-saving methods 
are explored, and consider reducing the 
number of sports only as “a last resort.” 

Right now Duke Athletics is in the 
first of the six levels. The department 
has imposed economies in, among 
other areas, information technology 
(only computers that break down will 
be replaced and only then if other com- 
puters aren’t available), print produc- 
tion and postage (primarily cutbacks in 
media guides and other publications), 
entertainment (including game-related 
hospitality and banquets), ticket distri- 
bution (tighter restrictions on compli- 
mentary tickets), training tables (reduc- 
ing the total number of training-table 
meals served and the cost per meal), 
and team travel (negotiating group rates 
more aggressively). 

Athletics is trying to increase revenue, 
“but in an environment like this, it’s 
pretty difficult,” says White. Shortly af- 
ter he arrived, Duke and Nike Inc. 
reached a ten-year sponsorship agree- 
ment that will supply all twenty-six 


adjusting to challenging times—exacer 
bated by a drop in corporate support. 
But is this the right moment for buying 
art? According to Nasher director Kim 
Rorschach, “The most dramatic drop 
in prices has been in the over $5 million 
arena. And we don’t play in that game 
because we don’t have acquisition funds 
at that level. We tend to buy leading 
edge contemporary art, works in the be- 
low $100,000 range. Prices have dropped 
there as well, but not quite as much as 
we would like.” 

The museum is now conceiving all 
purpose gallery configurations; in the 
past it would knock down and rebuild 
temporary gallery walls for each new 
exhibition. And it’s cost-conscious 
around loans for those exhibitions. Th 
recent “Beyond Beauty” featured pho- 
tographic material from Duke’s own 
Rare Book, Manuscript, and Specia 
Collections Library. “Picasso and th 
Allure of Language” was organized wit 
the Yale University Art Gallery; mos 
of the works come from Yale collections 
For a future exhibition, the Nasher an 
its counterparts at the University o 
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share of budget related to personnel = 


North Carolina at Chapel Hill and 
UNC Greensboro are collaborating for 
“The World Through Andy Warhol’s 
Lens.” Polaroids donated to each mu- 
seum by The Andy Warhol ce 
graphic Legacy Program will travel, i 

a grand combination, among the nce 
museums, with the sharing of framing 
and other expenses. 

_ Rorschach is an alumna of the finan- 
cially stressed Brandeis University, 
which made news last winter by an- 
nouncing that it would shut its Rose 
‘Art Museum and sell its entire 6,000- 
Piece collection. The collection includes 
works by Warhol, Marsden Hartley, 
Robert Rauschenberg, Roy Lichten- 
stein, Jasper Johns, Helen Franken- 
‘thaler, Willem de Kooning, and other 
leading art figures of the last century. 
‘Brandeis officials have since back- 
tracked on the idea of closing the build- 
ling, but the future of the collection re- 
jmains uncertain. 

“I spent many formative hours in the 
Rose,” Rorschach says. “The thought 
that Brandeis would dissolve it was per- 
sonally devastating. Happily, many uni- 
versities very quickly made very reas- 
suring statements about the central 
‘importance of art, about the impor- 
tance of managing collections to the 
highest professional standards and re- 
taining the confidence of donors and 
“supporters.” 








o far, budget-cutting at Duke 
has focused mostly on the art 
of controlling personnel ex- 
penditures. For higher educa- 
tion generally, 60 to 70 percent of the 
budget is tied up with direct compensa- 





tion and benefits, says 
Kyle Cavanaugh, Duke’s 
vice president for human 
“ 
resources. “When you 
go through a significant 
budget realignment, it 
has to impact your work- 





force.” Cavanaugh joined 
Duke last February from 
the University of Florida 
at Gainesville. Like other 
public universities, Flori- 
da had been feeling in- 
creasing pressure from 
shrinking state budgets, even before the 
collapse of the financial markets last 
fall—a leading indicator of the trouble 
to come for higher education overall. 
Last spring Duke stipulated that there 
would be no salary increases for em- 
ployees making more than $50,000 a 
year; employees below that threshold 
received a onetime $1,000 payment. 
The university also put in place what’s 
called, somewhat cumbersomely, a va- 
cancy management initiative. Ca- 
vanaugh says, “We can’t behave like a 
private company, where you might do 
a full hiring freeze,” for lots of reasons— 
including the fact that grant money sup- 
ports some positions and that others 
are critical to the workings of the insti- 
tution. Still, as positions become vacant, 
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Former employee turnover rate 


-9% 


Current employee turnover rate 


60-70% 





“they have to go through 

a very significant level of 

scrutiny, all the way up 

to the senior leadership, 

as to whether they will 
e approved or not.” 

Cavanaugh notes that, 
in the past, Duke’s em- 
ployee turnover rate was 
about 15 percent—a per- 
centage that would yield 
considerable savings 
even with a quasi-hiring 
freeze. But a bad ee 
environment Over =aill has slowed hae 
turnover rate to 8 or 9 percent. 

Duke’s most dramatic gesture so far 
has been a voluntary retirement initia- 
tive. In the first wave, last spring, 825 
staff members (considered hourly 
rather than salaried employees) quali- 
fied, and 294 accepted it, an unexpect- 
edly high figure. Eligible employees were 
at least fifty-years old and had worked 
at Duke for at least ten years. If they 
took the offer, they received five years 
added to their Duke service and five 
years added to their age—add-ons 
aimed at bolstering their pension pay- 
out and their eligibility to receive retiree 
health insurance. The retirements will 
save the university about $15 million 
annually. 





Early Retirement = SISM 


SAVINGS/YR 
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8 / 5 hourly employees offered early retirement; 





Salaried employees 
offered early retirement 


In late September, the university an- 
nounced a second round of retirement 
incentives, this time directed to 198 
salaried employees. According to a uni- 
versity statement, deans and vice presi- 
dents will gauge whether a position 
“could potentially 
be eliminated or re- 
structured for signif- 
icant cost savings if 
the retirement in- 
centive is accepted.” 

Even as its work- 
force is shrinking, 
Duke is, more than 
ever, a magnet for 
job seekers. With North Carolina’s un- 
employment rate at nearly 11 percent, 
the number of people looking for work 
at the university has hit an all-time 
high. This past January, 10,367 people 
applied—a 52 percent increase over the 
same month last year. The university 
along with the health system is on track 
to draw 125,000 job applications this 
year, even with a shrinking number of 


job openings. 


task, the executive vice president, 
says Duke’s retirement incentives 
and other strategies are carefully 
considered. “You're trying to man- 
age a very complicated, multifaceted en- 
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Applications estimated for Duke jobs in 2009: 


15,Q00 





terprise here. Each of the schools is dif- 
ferent, each of their financial realities 
is different, and they all got where they 
are in different ways. If you just hit 
them with a meat cleaver, that wouldn’t 
be thoughtful or productive. So we’ve 
gone through all the schools’ budgets 
with some care. We say to deans, ‘It 
looks to us that you spend a lot of 
money in this category. Did you know 
that? Did you consciously decide to do 
that? Do you think you’re actually get- 
ting what you expected in return for 
that?’ It turns out that sometimes the 
answer is yes and sometimes it’s no. 

“We're not telling them whether they 
should do something or not. But I can’t 
imagine a dean would consciously 
choose hiring fewer 
faculty members over 
perpetuating an inef- 
ficient bureaucracy.” 

Duke’s central ad- 
ministration, 
Trask, is relatively 
lean. He’s watched 
the work of an out- 
side consulting group 
that recently arrived at a different con- 
clusion for the neighboring University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
There, administrative expenses per stu- 
dent have grown faster than academic 
expenses, and multiple layers of man- 
agement have led to administrative in- 
efficiencies. “One of the things I de- 
cided to do almost a decade ago was to 
not grow the administrative part of the 
university,” says Trask, who came to 
Duke in 1995. “If you look at Duke’s 
budget over the last decade, the per- 
centage that goes to administrative 
costs is flat. You don’t want to direct 
your money in that direction if you can 
help it.” 


says 


194 


accepted 


And Duke didn’t want to direct its) 
cost-cutting efforts to “a massive invol- 
untary layoff program that was likely 
to have longstanding negative conse- 
quences for the institution,” Trask says. 
“We would do that as a last move, not 
the first. The institution is its people. 
We didn’t want to just start hacking at 
the core of the institution.” | 

That strategy seems right to Connel 
Fullenkamp, associate professor of the 
practice and director of undergraduate: 
studies for the economics department, 
What Duke is doing, he says, is akin to 
a corporate restructuring, a subject that 
he teaches. “You figure out what your 
priorities are and what your ultimate 
core competencies are. If you find your: 
self sacrificing the quality of your prod- 
uct, then you know you’re in trouble.” 

Fullenkamp says a radical downsizing 
would have saved more money, but at 
an intolerable price. The problem with 
cutting personnel aggressively, he says 
is “not just the number of people you 
lose, it’s the possibility that you’re send: 
ing your best talent out to the parking 
lot, never to return.” Still, he says, the 
university could be sending out ¢ 
stronger message that “we’re not just 
sitting here and licking our wounds, but 
rather we’re using this as an opportu 
nity to become a better institution.” 

Whether or not Duke is poised to be 
come a better institution, Duke student: 
don’t seem all that mindful of pressure: 
on the budget. An informal survey ir 
an undergraduate seminar brought ob 
servations about reduced services in the 
residential-life area (particularly house) 
keeping staff no longer cleaning up res 
idence halls over weekends). Most o 
the comments were in the vein of “ 
haven’t felt or seen a dramatic change 
in the activities I participate in.” Stu 



















jents were more preoccupied with the 
>conomy and their own lives. Some 
joted that social activities felt more con- 
strained because of the reluctance of 
cheir peers to spend large sums. An- 
other, looking ahead, said, “I feel pres- 
sured to perform more competitively in 
order to find a job when | graduate.” 
One student drew a parallel between 
che White House’s unwillingness to 
summon the American people to sacri- 
fice in the wake of 9/11 and the uni- 
versity’s unwillingness to see budget 
challenges impinge on students. 

In the view of another of those sur- 
veyed students, Duke is “doing well, es- 
pecially considering the difficulties my 
friends who attend other universities 
have told me about.” Other universities 
are, in fact, experiencing endowment 
losses larger than Duke’s. Analysts 
point out that markets were so warped 
in the last year—arguably the greatest 
such warping since the Great Depres- 
sion—that “investment indigestion,” as 


st 


2005 





2006 


ey Harvard 


The New York Times called it, plagued 
institutions lured into private equity, 
real estate, and other illiquid invest- 
ments. Endowments that did well in 
the recent past (like Duke’s) fared rela- 
tively poorly; endowments with only 
modest returns in the recent past were 
spared the dramatic losses. Still, the in- 
vestment approach that Duke has 
taken over the years has resulted in bil- 
lions of dollars of added value. 

Largely because it’s relatively young, 
with an endowment that doesn’t reach 
back through the ages, Duke is less en- 
dowment-dependent than other univer- 
sities. Endowment revenue funds about 
15 percent of Duke’s operating budget— 
tuition and fees, about 17 percent. Har- 
vard’s endowment provides 34.5 per- 
cent of its budget; Yale’s, 44 percent; 
Princeton’s, 48 percent. 

Duke’s relatively favorable circum- 
stances also come from good timing, 
Trask says. “When this hit, we had just 


finished a very big cycle of construc 





2007 


ee Princeton 





Pad Stanford 


tion. We had gone through an analysis 
a decade ago that said we hadn’t done 
any significant building for the sciences 
for twenty years, for example. So we 
went ahead and did that building, we 
paid for it, and it didn’t put a huge bur- 
den on the budget.” By the time the 
Great Recession struck, “We had no 
holes in the ground. We had no build- 
ings under construction that we didn’t 
know how to pay for. 

“Now, we’d love to get some capital 
projects going. And our ability to do 
that is going to be sorely tested over 
the next couple of years. Part of the 
reason is that people who might want 
to give you the money to do this don’t 
have it either: It’s not that universities 
have been selectively hammered in his 
economy. It’s also clear to me that even 
if we get through this—and I think we 
will—what we have to understand is 
that the years of double-digit growth, 
double-digit earnings, aren’t coming 
back anytime soon.” 


University Endowments at the End of Each Fiscal Year (iN BiLiions) 
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Each of Fuqua’s 24 chaired professors “donated” | extra course this academic year. 


t a meeting of the faculty’s Ac- 

ademic Council in late Septem- 

ber, Trask said the university’s 

decision to adjust its budget 

incrementally and over time 

might inadvertently signal 

something other than a sense of urgency. 

“People may begin to think the problem 
has solved itself. It has not.” 

That sober reality has meant that 


person who operates with a mindset 
that everything is a tradeoff. But now 
those tradeoffs become sharper.” 

The job always has required him to 
be learning constantly, “and in these 
times the amount of learning expands,” 
he adds. “Each of us in the senior lead- 
ership has to have a fuller understand- 
ing of the whole university, not just of 
the part that we are directly responsible 


} 


them are going to be attracted to retire. 
ment, and you're going to have fewer 
dollars to hire new faculty? If you take 
those things together, you can see a po- 
tential for stagnation of your faculty.” 

Duke’s faculty hiring will be down this 
year compared with the last couple of 
years. Since recent years were unusually 
active, the current pace may not be all 
that different from historical norms. 


“Each of us in the senior leadership has to have a fuller understanding of the whole university, not just 
of the part that we are directly responsible for,” says Provost Peter Lange. “In this climate; 
interactions and interrelationships across the institution become more relevant.” 


some things—but not all things—are 
changing in the way senior administra- 
tors see their roles. “The challenge in 
this job is always to try to make Duke 
a better place by innovating,” says 
Provost Peter Lange, the university’s 
chief academic officer for more than a 
decade and a political science professor. 
“That challenge changes when you 
have fewer resources overall. You have 
to start thinking about how you main- 
tain that momentum. I happen to be a 





Vital Signs in the Health System 


ven as the university is looking to 
ever-tighter budgets, Duke Uni- 
versity Health System seems to be 
a model of good financial health. 

Fitch Ratings, a financial ratings service, 
recently reported that the health system 
enjoys a “very strong balance sheet and 
operating profitability, leading market- 
share position in Durham County, excellent 
clinical reputation, and association with its 
parent, Duke University.” 

For the most recent fiscal year, the 
health system earned about $155 million 
from operations. (But like the university, 
it did see a decline in assets—a loss of 
about $500 million.) According to the 
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ratings service, outpatient visits grew 
by 8.6 percent, emergency visits by 6.3 


for. In this climate, interactions and in- 
terrelationships across the institution 
become more relevant.” 

For Lange, one of the most relevant 
concerns now is faculty renewal. “One 
thing I have been focusing on with the 
deans is trying to sustain a good 
turnover rate for faculty. How can you 
sustain a rate of renewal of your faculty 
when fewer of them are going to be of- 
fered jobs from other universities be- 
cause the money isn’t there, fewer of 


nursing school. 


enterprises of the medical school and 


Whatever the eventual shape of 
health-care reform, there are likely to be 


“The big opportunities are more likely 
to be at the junior level,” Lange says. 
“There’s much less hiring of junior fac 
ulty out there, so you can get access to 
those you may not have had access to 
before. And, of course, to the extent that 
you're still doing new things, that you’re 
still innovating, that this still looks like 
an exciting place where morale is high 
and everybody is not hunkered down— 
well, you’re just going to be more attrac 
tive to those faculty members.” 


Z 





efficiencies and synergies across its ood 
ation, in areas ranging from materials ( 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. procurement to information technolog 
At the same time, DUHS has strategically 


percent, and surgeries by 5.8 percent. 
Victor Dzau, chancellor for health 
affairs and president and CEO of Duke 


changes in the government’s reimburse- 
ment policies for Medicare, Medicaid, and 
indigent care. (Dzau says he wishes the 


grown into a large, integrated delivery % 
system with three hospitals and affiliated 


University Health System, notes that 
there’s a “financial firewall” between the 
health system and the university. Still, 
there are administrative overlaps, and 
on many levels the 
health system is inte- 
grated with the uni- 
versity—particularly 
with the academic 


$700M 


national health-care conversation had 
focused more on enhancing the delivery 
of care and encouraging disease preven- 
tion.) Those changes will have a major 
‘financial impact on 
DUHS, Dzau says. But, 
he adds, DUHS ts 
nimble enough to 
adjust. It has found 


Health System Construction Commitment 






clinics throughout North Carolina and ¥ 
other parts of the Southeast. % 

DUHS is now looking to physical “ 
notably with a planned cancer center and 
surgery and critical-care center, together 
estimated to cost more than $700 million. 
“We have run out of capacity in a thirty- 
five-year-old facility,” Dzau says. “If you 
look at the trajectory of population 
growth, health-care demand will always 
be there.” 

—Robert J. Bliwis 


One of the deans working with Lange 
s Arts & Sciences’ George McLendon, 
who is looking to remove about $12 mil- 
ion from a $300 million budget. At least 
ralf of that budget is fixed, or not “fun- 
yible”; the remaining budget is over- 
whelmingly dedicated to personnel. As 
a result, he says, Arts & Sciences will 
nave to re-examine “our historical ap- 
proaches to staffing,” for example, by 
having smaller units combine their busi- 
ness operations. 


- $12M 





| Arts & Sciences is hardly in retreat. 
At least four faculty members moved 
from Harvard to Duke this academic 
year, in political science, African and 
‘African-American studies, cultural an- 
thropology, and biology. Says McLen- 
don, “I don’t think they were worried 
about their livelihood. Harvard is not 
putting up signs saying, ‘Lost our lease, 
everything must go.’ Harvard is far from 
broke. I think it’s just that Duke looks 
like a much more interesting place.” 

| McLendon adds that Duke’s “habits 
of efficiency” serve it well at a tough time. 
“Duke is used to solving problems cre- 
atively, in ways that don’t always demand 
lots of extra money. And so we're better 
positioned than some places, where the 
easiest way to solve a problem is just to 
throw money at it until it goes away. That 
| has never been a viable Duke solution.” 
| Efficiency and ambition are twin 
themes for Tom Katsouleas, in his sec- 
ond year as dean of the Pratt School of 
Engineering. “We’re one of the places 
that is still going up while a lot of our 
peer institutions, both public and pri- 





vate, are contracting,” he says. “So this 
is an opportunity for us to more quickly 
realize our goal of being equal to those 
very best engineering schools.” 

Katsouleas says the school has come 
together in the spirit of “a consultative 
and open approach to addressing the 
budget shortfall, identifying priorities, 
and then getting back to the business 
of running a top-tier engineering 
school.” Pratt wants to resist “being pre- 
occupied with what we don’t have.” 

In some ways, according to Kat- 
souleas, the economic climate may put 
Pratt’s efforts to take on “the grand 
challenges for the twenty-first century” 
in high relief. Meeting those grand chal- 
lenges, he says, means engaging students 
with hands-on projects, entrepreneurial 
experience, international perspectives, 
and work in areas such as public policy, 
business, ethics, and human behavior, 
along with technology. 

“This generation of students is moti- 
vated more than ever at all levels, from 
high school to Ph.D., to have an impact 
and to change the world. We’re basi- 
cally taking it as our mission to help 
them do just that.” 

Down Science Drive from the Pratt 
School, Blair Sheppard, dean of the 
Fuqua School of Business, is feeling the 
financial pressure from a mission that’s 
lobal. (Fuqua calls itself “the 
world’s first legitimately global business 
school.” Its M.B.A. Cross-Continent 
Program, announced last year, has stu- 
dents studying in London, Dubai, New 
Delhi, St. Petersburg, and Shanghai as 
well as Durham.) Sheppard left his for- 
mer Fuqua position as senior associate 
dean to create Duke Corporate Educa- 
tion in 2000. When he returned as dean 
two years ago, Fuqua’s faculty ranks 
had increased by about thirty. “We grew 
like crazy in that period. And now it’s 
a great market, but I don’t have any 
money to throw in it.” 

In a move to help the school finan- 


notably 


Oo 
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cially, each of Fuqua’s two-dozen chaired 
professors—many of them with respon- 
sibilities outside the classroom as chairs 
of committees, editors of journals, and 
leading researchers—decided to “do- 
nate” one extra course this academic 
year. That allowed the school to cover 
the teaching needs of its new master’s 
in management science program without 


Stimulating 


uKe 





“The best things in universities aren’t necessarily proportional to the amount of money you 


spend on them, - says President Ric 


having to hire extra faculty members. 

Sheppard knows something about cri- 
sis management. The year after he cre- 
ated Duke Corporate Education, which 
provides customized management edu- 
cation to global organizations, terrorists 
struck New York and Washington. Be- 
cause Duke CE is based on people trav- 
eling to conference centers—not an easy 
thing in the immediate wake of 9/11— 
the impact was appreciable. 

In Sheppard’s view, Fuqua can’t af- 
ford to be anything less than global- 
minded. “Where is the next generation 
of faculty going to come from? Where is 
the really brilliant kid going to come 
from? If you had to make a bet, you’d 
bet it wasn’t just going to be the U.S., 
right? And if you want to sustain quality, 
focusing on what will be an increasingly 
shrinking pie is really a bad idea. 

“In tough times, quality matters more 
than ever. Quality is partly distinguished 
by the degree to which you're actually 
preparing people for the world they live 
in. And Duke is in the privileged posi- 
tion of trying to educate the people who 
are going to run the world. Can you say, 
China doesn’t matter, India doesn’t mat- 
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ter, Russia doesn’t matter, the Middle 
East doesn’t matter? | mean, it’s hubris 
to assert that we could understand the 
world by staying in Durham.” 

Especially in a stressful period, a busi- 
ness school should want to be seen as 
an innovator—which, says Sheppard, 
is in keeping with Fuqua’s history as 
something of an upstart. “The top five 
business schools have got bigger cam- 
puses than ours, more endowment, more 
famous faculty members, more alumni 
who give more money, and marginally 
better students who may find marginally 
better employment. One way you can 
join that set is to wait forever; you can 
wait to be a 400-year-old university. Or 
you can actually rewrite the rules. 

“The time to rewrite the rules is when 
there’s discontinuity in the world. We’re 
clearly in a time of discontinuity. And 
the stakes are higher. You get global 

warming wrong, and you're really in 
trouble. You get pandemics wrong, and 
you're really in trouble. If you say our 
job as a university is to create knowl- 
edge as a value to society, how could we 
possibly not be doing what we’re doing, 
even with a $125 million budget gap?” 


“Great universities don’t only advance in times of prosperity”. 


n his Allen Building office, President 

Richard H. Brodhead can contem- 

plate that $125 million matter while. 

looking over a large swatch of the 

campus it affects. On this late Sep- 
tember morning, classes are changing, 
and he can see a steady stream of stu-’ 
dents crossing the quad and buses: 
pulling up to the West Campus stop. He: 
doesn’t see a particularly diminished 
Duke, he says. He mentions two mile’ 
stones this academic year—the eleva-: 
tion of the Sanford Institute to a full 
fledged school and the dedication of a 
major medical building at the Duke-Na- 
tional University of Singapore Gradu- 
ate Medical School—as signs of an en- 
during institutional restlessness and. 
resourcefulness. “We’re not done with 
forward motion. There is still going to: 
be plenty of it.” 

In public comments, Brodhead has 
also talked about a “smaller Duke.” 
Higher education has enjoyed a long: 
stretch of accelerated, and almost un- 
interrupted, growth, he says. The boom: 
years might have seemed boundless. But 
that’s not what historical perspective: 
teaches. 

















“The first year I was hired to a faculty 
position, the year I got out of graduate 
school, was during a hiring freeze. There 
was a hiring freeze for something like 
six of the following ten years. People 
speak of the current circumstances as 
the greatest downturn since the Great 
Depression. But people forget that there 
have been many good years and bad 

ears for universities. 

“Two things have governed our phi- 
fPeophy in this situation. One is, let’s 
deal with it as a real-world problem to 
be solved rather than as some hideous 
crisis. And two, let’s protect our highest 
priorities. We don’t have a faculty hir- 
ing freeze here. Why not? Because re- 
newing the intellectual life of the place 
is among the highest priorities. And so 
is attracting the very brightest and the 
most eager and enthusiastic students. 
The Financial Aid Initiative was started 
in flush times. But part of my argument 
then was that you want to have per- 
manent revenue to support a perma- 
nent commitment.” 

Brodhead says Duke won't be shrink- 
ing in physical size or number of stu- 
dents or visibility or ambition. The uni- 
versity is well-positioned as an intellectual 
leader on issues that have moved up 
the public agenda, including environ- 
mental policy and health care, he says. 




























































































































































































Still, the momentum will slow in some 
conspicuous areas—among them, the 
New Campus, a massive building project 
conceived as encompassing academic 
programs, the arts, and student resi- 
dences and meant to bridge the distance 
between West and East campuses. “I 
think the case for the New Campus is 
as compelling as ever, and I’m sure we 
will attract the means for it,” he says. 
“Will we build it all in one fell swoop? 
Probably not. But that almost never hap- 
pens in history anyway. Let’s be realistic. 
It would be quite immature to believe 
one should be able to have everything 
one wants every day or every year.” 

It’s easy to get used to prosperity, 
Brodhead says, to the point that it be- 
comes an expectation, and add-ons or 
amenities become priorities. Now, he 
adds, “We don’t have the means to in- 
vest in every wish. We have to test our 
ambitions a little more strenuously. But 
the best things in universities aren’t 
necessarily proportional to the amount 
of money you spend on them. Great 
universities don’t only advance in times 
of prosperity. Some universities fail to 
advance even in times of prosperity. 
The fact that we have access to wealth 
guarantees nothing about the use the 
university will make of it.” 




















Brodhead revels in a picturesque mo- 
ment associated with the freshman 
class. Back in August, more than 1,700 
of Duke’s newest students had gathered 
on the East Campus quad for an annual 
tradition—the taking of a class photo- 
graph. Brodhead was on a platform 50 
feet high above the T-shirted multitude, 
along with Duke Photography director 
Chris Hildreth. For the first time in 
memory, the event was threatened by 
storm clouds. But the result was an un- 
usually dramatic image, and later, Brod- 
head noticed that a rainbow had 
formed—a good omen, even with no 
pot of gold in sight. And maybe a good 
omen not just for the class, but for the 
whole enterprise. 

“The university has passed through a 
period where it had 9 percent growth in 
its budget year after year. That kind of 
growth is marvelous for certain things. 
Now we’re passing through a period 
where we have to re-imagine ourselves 
with a smaller budget base. But you 
know, self-discipline is good for other 
things. It’s good for making you have to 
think harder. It’s good for making you 
match your resources with your highest 
priorities. That’s what I think will be the 
story of these years at Duke.” a 


Read President Brodhead’s letter about 

























































































































































































































































“Our core assets are more valuable than Sarr fects yy Fi Duke’s response to the recession: 
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. Bring it on; Cutcliffe savors a decisive Blue Devil win over Virginia in 2008, 
breaking Duke’s twenty-five-game losing streak in the ACC. 


Making the Cut 


By Jon Scher 


Now in his second year at Duke, football coach David Cutcliffe is 
aiming to turn his Blue Devils into an ACC powerhouse, drawing on 
wisdom, experience, and inspiration from icons like Bear Bryant, 
Wallace Wade, and the 1938 Iron Dukes. 


t’s not yet 8 on a sweltering July morning, and David Cutcliffe is 
in his oak-paneled office on the third floor of Duke’s Yoh Football 
Center, looking for a story. Not just any story—a Paul “Bear” 
Bryant story. The legendary coach in the houndstooth hat was 
Cutcliffe’s first boss, at the University of Alabama back in the early 
1970s. Cutcliffe, then a student assistant in the Crimson Tide’s foot- 
ball office, was already compiling the sayings and clippings and 
tenets of coaching that now spill out of the thick pile of manila 
folders he keeps stashed in a cabinet behind his desk. 
“Excuse the mess,” says Cutcliffe, a meticulous fifty-five-year-old 
who mandated a clean-up of the Duke football program in the spring 
of 2008, shortly after he accepted what much of the college football 


world viewed as an 


TAY V PG : : 33 impossible job. 
We're going to bring respect back to Duke football.” re Se iecrat 
as well as metaphor- 
= y . ical: The new head coach excavated closets, threw out junk, reno- 
vated offices, and hung pictures of some of the famous quarterbacks 
he has mentored. You may have heard of two of them: Super Bowl 
MVPs Peyton Manning and his little brother, Eli. 
“I should have this,” Cutcliffe says, talking and humming a little 
as he flips through his files. “I’ve got lots of stuff that I wrote down 
that Coach Bryant said. Lots of other things, too. Great quotes, 
notes I’ve taken at clinics, stuff I want to go back and re-read. I’ve 
learned to listen very well through the years, and I rarely forget 
something that I feel is important enough to remember.” 
Cutcliffe pulls out a piece of paper with the distinctive orange let- 
terhead of the University of Tennessee. That reminds him of a dif- 
ferent story. It was the first game of the 1982 season—his first game 
-as a parttime assistant coach for Johnny Majors—and an upset- 
minded bunch of Duke Blue Devils, led by quarterback Ben Bennett 
’84 and offensive coordinator Steve Spurrier, came into jam-packed 
Neyland Stadium and knocked off the Volunteers, 25-24. The next 


day it seemed as if all of Tennessee was in mourning. 
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Jon Gardiner 


“We weren't down. We were basically out,” Cutcliffe says of the football 


“That was a really devastating loss,” 
Cutcliffe says. “Coach Majors was ex- 
tremely upset. But I think there’s a les- 
son in it. It’s like in the backyard. You 
get some guys that are playmakers, and 
you put ’em in a position to have a 
chance to win. Don’t overcomplicate 
it—that was Steve’s approach. That’s 
part of what we’re trying to do.” 

The thing is, while Spurrier led Duke 
to some modest success as a high-pow- 
ered offensive coordinator and later as 
head coach in the 1980s—including an 


History in the making.... 





Atlantic Coast Conference co-champi- 
onship, in 1989—it never felt perma- 
nent. Duke last won more football 
games than it lost in 1994, and what 
followed was a rapid descent into the 
muck. Four winless seasons. A record 
of 4 wins and 42 losses from 2004 to 
2007 under the youthful and enthusi- 
astic Ted Roof. An ACC losing streak 
that had reached twenty-five games by 
the time Cutcliffe got to Durham. “We 
weren't down. We were basically out,” 
Cutcliffe says. “We were without a 
pulse.” 

He ruffles more papers. “Here’s some- 
thing from Coach Bryant, right here,” 
Cutcliffe says, handing over a list of 
ten bits of wisdom he’d typed up years 
ago. Among them: “Never be guilty of 


setting your goals too low”; “have a 
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plan for everything”; “sell them on the 
values of pride and confidence.” 

It’s not what he was looking for, but 
it helps account for some of the funda- 
mental moves he’s made. “A complete 
culture change,” says receivers coach 
Scottie Montgomery ’00. The former 
Duke player was the only holdover 
from Roof’s staff to participate in last 
year’s 4-8 season, which was hailed as 
the beginning of a renaissance. “It was- 
n’t luck, it was a plan—a well-executed 
plan. We’re not striving to be perfect. 





Se Wa 
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We're striving to be excellent. We’re not 
just trying to win a game. In the past 
we did that, and yeah, we won a game. 
We won one game. We're trying to do 
more than that.” 

Cutcliffe began the makeover with 
his personal space. “You have no idea 
what this office looked like previously,” 
he says. “I came in here, and this was 
ancient shelving, and over there was an 
old TV that was deeper than it was 
wide.” Now, on a sleek shelf to his right, 
there’s a wide-screen hooked up to a 
state-of-the-art video system. 

“I don’t want to have a prospect 
come in here and see anything other 
than the ultimate in facilities and char- 
acter and class,” he says. “I don’t think 
anybody would expect anything differ- 
ent from us. We’re going to have the 


cNe 
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cleanest, nicest locker room in the At 
lantic Coast Conference. We’re going 
to ultimately have the finest playing 
surface, the best practice facility. We’re 
not thinking in terms of mediocrity as 
we grow Duke football. That’s the dif ' 
ference between now and in how Steve | 
did it. He came in, threw the ball | 
around, and went on to a job at his” 
alma mater. We’re not trying to come | 
in and be a flash in the pan and go on 

to something else. We’re trying to com. | 
mit to this thing, and to make it a way | 
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of life. That’s how you build a program.” 

In an alcove across from his desk, 
next to a big picture window overlook 
ing Wallace Wade Stadium, Cutcliffe 
has installed a shrine to Duke football 
history. There is a pair of plush leather 
chairs, which he uses when he talks to 
recruits. There’s a bust of Wade, an idol 
of the Bear’s (and not just for his hats), 
who arrived from Alabama in 1931 and 
coached Duke to six Southern Confer- 
ence championships. A plaque com- 
memorating the 1938 Iron Dukes— 
“UNDEFEATED / UNTIED / UNSCORED 
Upon”—rescued from a closet, hangs 
at eye level. “How proud is that?” Cut 
cliffe asks. “I am a little crazy about 
football. I think that’s a sacred place 
out there. I think Coach Wade deserves 
respect.” 


t’s nice to talk about 1938, but 
even 1988 (7-3-1 under Spurrier) 
is a distant memory for Duke fans. 
The years of losing prompted 
some reflection on campus as to 
why, exactly, a world-class univer- 

| sity must strive to compete in big-time 
| football. Putting aside the ACC’s re- 
| quirement that every member partici- 
pate in all the major sports, Cutcliffe 
considers the question. “I haven’t de- 
i sports important,” he says. “Our 
society has declared sports important. 

















touchstones: Cutcliffe’s 
athletic reference points include his 
98 Broyles Award for assistant 


| balls from winning contests; bust 
of Wallace Wade; and letter “D” 

| carved in Duke stone, which 
players touch for luck as they 


leave game- day oa to “7 


You can run from it, you can disagree 
| with it, you can hide from it if you like. 
But if ’m doing the numbers from a 
_ business end, I’m going to attract better 
_ and brighter students—and more posi- 
tive value comes to this university in 
curb appeal—if a very high-profile 
sport, college football, presents itself as 
\ excellent. Almost every aspect of this 
_ university was presented as excellent, 
_ except football.” 
| His voice rises as he fires himself up. 
“We're an Atlantic Coast Conference 
university,” he says. “You either get in, 
or you get out, right? You talk about 
winning, but, last year, I said the first 
thing we’ve got to do to win in the 
ACC is join the league. We’re IN the 
league now! We’re IN the ACC now, 
and everybody knows it.” 














Simply to be competitive—as Duke 
was, to some extent, last season (1-7 in 
the ACC, with two near-misses)—takes 
money. Cutcliffe, with his pedigree as 
a longtime assistant at Tennessee and 
six mostly successful seasons as a head 
coach at the University of Mississippi, 
reportedly has a $1.5 million-a-year 
contract. 

It’s the thirty-fourth-highest annual 
compensation among major college 
football coaches, tied with Penn State 
icon Joe Paterno’s and far beyond what 


program's twenty-five game losing streak. “We were without a pulse.” 


been known to stop by the adjacent 
fields to watch practice. “I’ve been dis- 
appointed in Duke football, like every- 
one else,” Pascal says. “But his admin- 
istration has made the commitment. I 
asked Brodhead this: Are you appre- 
hensive about winning? Because when 
you start winning, there’s going to be 
criticism.” 

Duke, really, should have such prob- 
lems. 

The man Cutcliffe has charged with 
bringing in the type of players who can 
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Roof or any of Cutcliffe’s predecessors 
were paid. His assistant coaches are also 
being compensated at Southeastern 
Conference rates, which helped Cut- 
cliffe bring most of his former Ole Miss 
staff along with him. Such financial 
largess pleases Bob Pascal ’55, a Duke 
football All-American who went on to 
make a fortune in the energy business 
and real estate in Maryland. “A good 
football program is an expensive invest- 
ment with an extremely profitable re- 
turn,” Pascal says. “I’m all in on this 
one. The coach needs it. It'll help.” 
Pascal and a friend, Steve Brooks ’66, 
capped Cutcliffe’s first full year on the 
job by donating a combined $10 million 
for an indoor practice facility within 
sight of the Hart House. The current 
resident, Richard H. Brodhead, has 





win without blowback is a pleasant 
thirty-two-year-old named Kent McLeod, 
whose title, director of football rela- 
tions, belies the fact that he organizes 
and executes recruiting, the lifeblood 
of any program. “At Ole Miss, a big part 
of my job was putting together an aca- 
demic plan to get a kid eligible,” 
McLeod says. “I don’t have to do that 
here, because we wouldn’t be signing 
’em if they didn’t have the grades.” 
Cutcliffe and McLeod decided that 
Duke should focus much of its recruit- 
ing regionally, rather than nationally, 
building relationships with area high- 
school coaches to help identify under- 
the-radar prospects. The Blue Devils’ 
assistants were instructed to scout play- 
ers they believe can develop into stars, 
rather than targeting only high-school 
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The Quarterback Guru 


eyton Manning, quarterback for the Indianapolis 

Colts, still telephones David Cutcliffe, Duke’s head 

football coach, to talk about how to beat a defense. 

Eli Manning, quarterback for the New York Giants, 
praises Cutcliffe’s passion. Tee Martin, who led the University 
of Tennessee to a national title in 1998, believes Cutcliffe 
helped him become a man. 

“We know what we're doing when it comes to quarterbacks,” Cutcliffe said in 
2008, when he announced that Sean Renfree, one of the nation’s top quarter- 
back recruits, would be attending Duke. “That’s not arrogance. That's fact.” 

Acclaimed as a quarterback guru, Cutcliffe has taken an unconventional path 
to enlightenment. He was a linebacker at Banks High School in Birmingham, Al- 
abama, and he didn’t play college football. Instead, he worked in the football of- 
fice at the University of Alabama, watching closely as Paul “Bear” Bryant kept 
players and coaches going at an up-tempo pace in both practices and games. 

Cutcliffe clipped pages from the Alabama playbook and took them back to 
Banks High, where he worked as an assistant coach for four seasons, and then as 
head coach for two. During that time, a Tennessee assistant named Philip Fulmer 
got to know Cutcliffe while recruiting one of his players. In 1982, Fulmer hired 





Motivator, mentor, coach: f 
Cutcliffe with Eli Manning at Ole Miss. 


the young coach as a part-time aide for $8,000 a year. Cut- 
Cliffe moved on to a succession of full-time gigs at Ten- 
nessee, coaching linemen, tight ends, and running backs, | 
and then in 1990, head coach Johnny Majors put him in 
charge of the quarterbacks. 

Cutcliffe did his homework, studying the philosophies of 
some of the best minds in the business, pass-happy 
coaches such as Bill Walsh and Don “Air” Coryell. He built a record for success 
and, in 1993, convinced Peyton Manning to spurn his father’s alma mater, Ole 
Miss, in favor of Tennessee. Manning became a first-team All-American in 1997, 
leading the Vols to a Southeastern Conference championship and setting the 
Stage for the national title that followed. 4 | 

A visitor caught up with the quarterback guru as he was breaking down an 
unfortunate performance by Renfree in a preseason practice. The video showed 
Renfree throwing the ball away under pressure. “This is the kind of stuff, when . 
Peyton and Eli come, we talk about all day—managing your protection,” Cut- 
Cliffe says. 

The coach is happy to describe what he saw in some of his earlier protégés— 
one of whom became famous for hitting a ball instead of throwing it: 
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Peyton Manin 
Tennessee, 1994- 


Cutcliffe’s role: ck coordina- 


tor, assistant head coach 


Eli Mannin 

Mississippi, 2001-04 
Cuteliffe’s role: Head coach 

“Eli doesn’t fluster easily, which 


_ “He's got a prototype body for an makes him a perfect fit for New 
NFL quarterback, and he’s got York. He’s the coolest operator 
- total confidence he can put the I’ve ever been around.” 


coop put it. 






Bowl MVP” 


Now: New York Giants, 2008 Super 


_ Bowl MVP 
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Tee Martin 

Tennessee, 1996-98 
Cutcliffe’s role: Assistant head 
coach, offensive coordinator 

“He’s a tremendous leader, one of 
the most empathetic persons | 
know, and he could handle all 
types of pressure situations. 
Sharp guy.” 


Now: University of New Mexico, 
quarterbacks coach 





Todd Helton 
Tennessee, 1992-94 


Cutcliffe’s role: Offensive coordinator 

“Great vision at quarterback, which 
is not surprising given that he 
hits a baseball as well as he does. 
| got a lot of joy out of his trip to 
the World Series with the Rockies, 
the same thing | felt when Peyton 
reached his first Super Bowl.” 


Now: First baseman, Colorado 
Rockies, 2000 National League 
batting champion 





| All-Americans. While they’ve scored 
some key national signings—in late 
| summer, they got a verbal commitment 
| from Laken Williamson, a six-foot-five, 
| 300-pound offensive tackle and aspiring 
| premed from Chicago, who chose Duke 
| over Ohio State—McLeod points with 
| pride to the seventeen players on the 
current roster who hail from North 
} Carolina. 

“T don’t think it’s that hard to recruit 
to Duke,” says McLeod. “The two neg- 
atives we get are, ‘Don’t go there, they 
won't win, or, if you do go there and 
they win, that whole staff is gonna 
leave.’ Well, our answer to that would 
be, number one, we’re gonna win, be- 
cause nobody on our staff has ever been 
a loser. And the second thing is, why 
would you want to leave Duke, where 
the fans just want to win six or seven 
games right now—obviously, when you 
win seven or eight, they’re gonna want 
nine, but we’ll cross that bridge when 
| we get there—to go somewhere you 
| could be fired in a year for not winning?” 

That’s basically what happened to 
Cutcliffe at Ole Miss. He was the SEC 
Coach of the Year in 
2003, and after a 4-7 
season in 2004, he was 
gone—in part for re- 
fusing to fire some of 
| his assistant coaches 
| to appease the athlet- 
jics department. He 
and his wife, Karen, 
| didn’t have much time 
| to regroup. After ac- 
| cepting an assignment to coach quar- 
| terbacks for Charlie Weis at Notre 
| Dame, Cutcliffe was diagnosed with a 
| 99 percent blockage in a coronary ar- 
| tery. He underwent an emergency triple 
| bypass and missed the 2005 season. 
| “Everybody said it'll make you appre- 
| ciate every day, but I don’t think it took 
| me there,” says Cutcliffe, who lost forty 
| pounds through diet and exercise and 
| takes Lipitor and blood-pressure medi- 
cine daily. “What it did was, it made me 
appreciate every quality day, and that 
| every day can be a quality day.” 

When Tennessee coach Philip Fulmer 
offered him his old job back, as offen- 


sive coordinator and quarterback guru, 


Cutcliffe returned to Knoxville. It was 
an unusual move, but it allowed him to 
rebuild his health and enhance his rep- 
utation with two more bowl bids, in- 
creasing his career total as an assistant 
and head coach to twenty-three post- 
season appearances. His teams have 
won sixteen of those games, including 
a national title with Tennessee in 1998. 
(He wears his diamond-encrusted cham- 
pionship ring and displays an auto- 
graphed photo of the quarterback on 
that team, Tee Martin, on a wall in his 
dressing room. It reads, “To Coach Cut: 
Thank you for making me a man.”) 

In December 2007, after firing Roof, 
then-athletics director Joe Alleva invited 
Cutcliffe to Durham for a visit. Deter- 
mined to investigate the opportunity 
thoroughly, Cutcliffe drove overnight 
from Knoxville to Durham, arriving 
shortly after first light. “I enjoyed more 
than you can imagine an early-morning 
walk on this campus,” he says. “I never 
had seen it. Seeing the chapel, walking 
through the quad when no one was 
there. I came to Wallace Wade Stadium, 
and I liked the way it looked, sitting 


He wears his diamond-encrusted championship ring and 
displays an autographed photo of the quarterback on that 
team, Tee Martin, on a wall in his dressing room. It reads, 


“To Coach Cut: Thank you for making me a man.” 


there. I have never been more right 
about a decision in my life. Duke was 
ready for us. It was time.” 


utcliffe has been a coaching 
junkie as long as he can re- 
member. His father, Ray- 
mond, who ran a grocery 
store in Roebuck, a racially 
mixed neighborhood in 
Birmingham, Alabama, died when 
David was fourteen, and the young man 
gravitated toward his football coaches 
at Banks High School. Cutcliffe was 
good enough to start at linebacker for 
the all-white school, and, in 1969, when 
he was a sophomore, his team faced all- 


black Parker High School in the first 
integrated football game in Alabama 
history. Banks won, 55-6. 

Cutcliffe was an eyewitness to tremen- 
dous social changes in Birmingham and 
the rest of the South. His father’s gro- 
cery store had separate bathrooms and 
water fountains for blacks and whites, 
as was required by state law. Earlier this 
year, Cutcliffe told senior Ben Cohen 
of The Chronicle that when he was a 
boy, his mother made him hide in the 
basement when the Ku Klux Klan 
marched past their house. The Cut- 
cliffes are Catholic, and his mother, 
Frances Cutcliffe, knew that Catholics 
were potential targets for the men in 
white sheets. 

“My mother, who is eighty-eight, is a 
phenom,” he says. “She probably went 
to school till she was twelve years old, 
and she is the most educated person I 
know. She understood the value of peo- 
ple and of diversity before diversity was 
a word.” 

As a young boy, David played pickup 
games in the streets against black kids he 
barely knew. “We weren’t buddies,” he 
says. “We just played 
ball. You gotta re- 
member now, it was 
a different era. But 
I knew more about 
black kids than any 
of the guys I went 
to high school with. 
When we went in to 
play games against 
these guys, many of 
my teammates had never touched a per- 
son of another race.” 

Banks High was integrated by Cut- 
cliffe’s senior year, but not without in- 
cident. A football pep rally erupted into 
what he remembers as a full-blown race 
riot. “A couple of the older guys in the 
stands pulled out a Confederate flag,” 
he says, “ ‘Dixie’ was the fight song— 
you gotta remember the era. Some 
African-American young men took of- 
fense to it, and a fight broke out. It ba- 
sically just erupted into a war. We had a 
running back who was a friend of mine 
get stabbed in the arm, and I remember 
running around there trying to get girls 
out the door. And there was pushing 
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Expert Expectations 





“Ultimately, it’s going to come down ny 
to recruiting, which, if you believe Ole Miss fans, ” 
was his downfall there. | think he showed last year 
he has great game-day skills. If he can get the 
right players at Duke, | don’t see any reason why 
he can’t make them more competitive in the ACC.” 


er: “Duke is landing kids that lots of top 
schools are after. That gives Cutcliffe a good shot 
to make this at least a perennial bow! team, 
mirroring the success we've seen at Wake Forest. 
A big key is how his staff is targeting guys earlier 
in the recruiting process, and, if you're at a school 
that hasn't won much, you need to be aggressive 
in your evaluations. They’re doing that. Now, 
people around the program need to remain 
patient. It took Jim Grobe years to turn Wake 
around, and | think it’s the same thing here.” 


ist: “If anybody has a chance to 
succeed at Duke, it’s David Cutcliffe. This isn’t 
basketball, where you can turn a fifteen-player 
roster (and program) around with two or three 
recruits. So the bigger question is, What is Duke 
willing to do relative to facilities, support, etc., 
to help Cutcliffe succeed? If Stanford, sort of the 
Duke of the West Coast, can have success in the 
Pac-10, then the Blue Devils can have success in 
the ACC.” 


“Absolutely, because of his offensive philosophy 

and the fact that the ACC is wide open for ' e' 

someone to make a move. Bottom line: He is TS Gaining momentum: 

a great game-day coach, which adds to the ; ak + Pigskin prognosticators 

chance to steal an extra game or two each year.” gi Ml give Coach Cut high marks 
for turnaround potential. 


and shoving, and people were panicking. 
And when there’s hate involved.... 

“Like I told you,” he continues, “I 
| wasn’t raised that way. I had a girlfriend 
then, and I helped get her to safety, and 
then I was back in there trying to stop 
‘it. But no one could. It spread through 
the halls of the school. It was absolutely 
| ugly.” 

With all that as his personal back- 
drop, Cutcliffe has spent years thinking 
about the evolution of race relations in 
America. “What I’ve learned from 
watching and being on both sides of 
the street,” he says, “is that when you’re 
unfamiliar with people, it’s easy to let 
yourself dislike or hate. The problem 
that exists is being unfamiliar with each 
other.” 

Cutcliffe and his wife have an adopt- 
ed son, Marcus Hilliard, who is black. 


He’s one of four children who beam at 





visitors from a family photo that hangs 
on the wall of his office—along with 
daughters Katie and Emily, and their 
other son, Chris. 

Cutcliffe’s sense of perspective prob- 
| ably would have eluded Bear Bryant, 
) who didn’t integrate Alabama’s football 
| program until 1971 and died in 1983. 
) But Cutcliffe still looks to the Bear for 
| insight into football’s place on a college 
jcampus. That’s the story he’s been 
| searching for, unsuccessfully, in the files 
on his desk. “What it’s basically about 
is this,” Cutcliffe says, paraphrasing. 
| “ ‘Why is football important in this date 
and time?’ Now you gotta remember, 
it’s the 1970s when he’s saying this. 

“And he goes on to say, ‘Well, I'll tell 
| you why: When you get out between 
those white lines, everything is fair. 
Everything is equal. It doesn’t matter 
what your last name is. It doesn’t matter 


how much money your daddy makes. 
It doesn’t matter what kind of house 
you came from. All that matters is 
what’s inside you, and maybe this is the 
only place left where that really can 
happen anymore.” 

Cutcliffe looks up and smiles. “It’s 
pretty dynamic,” he says. 










aturday, August 14, is a quality 
day on Duke’s new 100-yard 
outdoor practice field, which 
has been resurfaced with the lat- 
est in cushy fake grass, Field- 
Turf. (Before Cutcliffe arrived, the field 
was only seventy-five yards long. “No 
wonder we had trouble in the red zone,” 
he cracks.) Never mind the H1N1 flu 
that’s swept through much of the roster, 
forcing everyone to slather sanitizer on 
his skin and making Cutcliffe think 


twice about shaking the hands of a nine- 


‘haven't declared sports important. Our society has declared sports 
important. You can run from it, you can disagree with it, you can 
{hide from it if you like. But if I'm doing the numbers from a business 
j end, I'm going to attract better and brighter students...if a very 
high-profile sport, college football, presents itself as excellent.” 


year-old fan on the sidelines. It’s the 
Blue Devils’ first scrimmage, a 10 a.m. 
special, and Cutcliffe wanders the field 
shouting encouragement as the players 
stretch. If they’re going to be able to 
lure students from the festive pregame 
tailgate, attract fans to enjoy the new 
bathrooms and high-tech video score- 
board, make good on senior defensive 
tackle Vince Oghobaase’s preseason 
pronouncement that “being a Duke 
football player is now cool,” it’s all going 
to start right here. 

“Gotta learn to focus!” Cutcliffe yells. 
“Every one of ’em counts. The circum- 
stances are what they are. Get on that 
damn horse and ride!” 

Three weeks later, his team will fail 
spectacularly in its 2009 opener against 
Richmond, missing field goals and 
botching punts and helping John Fein- 
stein ’77 make his point in a Washington 


Post column headlined, “ACC Football 
Leads the Nation in Irrelevance.” It 
won't be pretty, but Cutcliffe will accept 
the blame, and it will be clear that Duke 
is in for a long haul to where he’s hop- 
ing to take it. (Mike Krzyzewski had that 
sort of experience in January of his third 
year on the job, when the basketball 
Blue Devils lost to Wagner College of 
Staten Island, New York.) 

But on this Saturday, with the Blue 
Devils playing only each other, every- 
body wins. The veterans, such as 
Oghobaase and senior quarterback 
Thaddeus Lewis, look ready for prime 
time. The thirty-eight freshmen seem 
mostly capable. A junior named Jeremy 
Ringfield, moved to defensive end from 
receiver, intercepts a pass and earns 
praise from his coach. Kent McLeod is 
over on the sidelines, chatting up the 
parents of some Durham-area prospects. 
The punt coverage team chases one 
down and stops it from bouncing at the 
five-yard line, preventing it from going 
into the end zone for a touchback. 

As Coach Bryant always said, “Win- 
ners take care of the little things,” and 
in a post-scrimmage talk to his team on 
the field, Cutcliffe is clearly elated. “The 
games are hard,” he says. “Practice is 
hard. It’s not much fun out there right 
now. But we’re going to have a lot more 
fun than most folks do on Saturdays.” 

That remains to be seen. Cutcliffe, 
though, has made plenty of believers. 
“Look at him,” says Bob Pascal, watch- 
ing from the sidelines. “He’s ready to 
take the hill, baby.” 

It’s an apt metaphor, because it will 
take a relentless struggle for Cutcliffe to 
do the impossible, to get this program 
bowl-eligible. “We’re going to bring re- 
spect back to Duke football,” he says 
more than once, “and anything that gets 
in our way, we’re going to roll over it.” 

Presumably, at least a little bit like the 
Tide. | 


Scher ’84, a former managing editor of 
Baseball America and scoreboard opera- 
tor at Durham Athletic Park, is a senior 
editor for ESPN The Magazine and 
ESPN.com. 


Learn more about Cutcliffe’s two sons. 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Two years later, Andon was almost grate- 
ful when he was laid off in the midst of 
the recession—at least until he spent a 
month looking for new work: “The jobs 
I was finding were even worse.” 
Andon’s parents had saved enough 
money to put him through business 
school, but he pitched them a squishier 
plan. A double major in biology and 
environmental sciences, he had been 
| enthralled by a jellyfish exhibition he’d 
}seen at the New York Aquarium and 
}surprised that the ethereal creatures 
| weren’t available at pet stores. “The first 
|thing that came to my mind was that 
| these were like living lava lamps,” An- 
| don says. Believing they could become 
a wildly popular decorative trend (and 
pet) if someone 
could figure out 
an easy way to 
jkeep them in 
| captivity, Andon 
}gave up his job 
}search in May 
2008 and used 
his grad-school 
funds to form Jel- 
lyfish Art, one of 
the world’s first 
jjellyfish aquar- 
jium companies. 
| Making the deci- 
| sion “was a huge 
mmelief,” he says. 
| This is by far 
the best opportu- 
nity that I had.” 
A typical roommate might have ob- 
jected to the leaky aquariums, inflatable 
boat, and heaps of pipes and filters that 
began clogging Andon’s San Francisco 
}apartment, but to roomie Andrew 
Kitchell ’06, they were inspiring. Kitchell 
had backpacked through Asia before 
| chafing against a rote paralegal job at a 
San Francisco law firm; Andon inspired 
| him to quit and use his foreign travel 
experience to found 30 Words, a business 
that produces pocket-sized language 
guides containing only a few carefully 
| chosen words and laid out in a way that 
makes basic conversation easy. “When 
you see somebody starting their own 
company,” Kitchell says, “it gives you 
the idea that you can do it yourself, too.” 
Kitchell raised the seed money for 30 
Words by selling his car to his sister, 





Erin Kitchell ’03. She’d just taken a buy- 
out from her investment-banking job 
at Wachovia Securities, where she’d 
packaged risky mortgages into collater- 
ized debt obligations—one of the sparks 
that had set off the financial crisis. “I 
think I probably would have been fired 
if | hadn’t said, ‘Let me go,’ ” she ob- 
serves. In August 2008, she moved to 
San Francisco and soon decided that 
her best job opportunity was helping 
her brother launch 30 Words. 

Unable to find work, increasing num- 
bers of the unemployed are creating it 
for themselves. A July report from the 
Small Business Administration found 
that the ranks of the self-employed 
jumped more than 8 percent last year— 


Peter DaSilva 


Eat, plan, lounge: Kitchell and 
Andon occupy sofa space while 
talking with Yunits and Zulauf. 


four times the typical 
growth rate. Adminis- 
trators notice the same 
trend at Duke. “Setting up an entrepre- 
neurial firm can be an option that a stu- 
dent or young alum chooses because 
they are very interested in becoming an 
entrepreneur or as a learning or survival 
method,” says Bill Wright-Swadel, ex- 
ecutive director of the Duke Career 
Center. “And we are seeing them think- 
ing about entrepreneurship in all of 
those ways. Frankly, more than we have 
seen before.” 

Indeed, many seasoned entrepreneurs 
say that a slow economy can be a great 
time to start a business. It may be no 
accident that Google and Microsoft be- 
gan in the midst of market downturns: 
Scarce funding means fewer firms chas- 





ing the same idea and more companies 
looking for products that can save them 
money. “Every business in the country 
is looking for ways to do more with 
less,” says Reid Lewis 84, CEO of the 
software company Group Logic. “And 
usually that is what entrepreneurs do.” 
As the recession forges more young 
business entrepreneurs, Duke is launch- 
ing a raft of initiatives aimed at sup- 
porting and encouraging them. Howie 
Rhee M.B.A.’04, managing director of 
the four-year-old Center for Entrepre- 
neurship and Innovation (CEI) at the 
Fuqua School of Business, hopes the ef- 
forts will seed the campus with the kind 
of contagious entrepreneurial spirit that 
Andon and his housemates have cre- 
ated in San Francisco. “That’s what 
happens at MIT and Stanford that is 
missing at Duke,” he says. “It’s that in- 
gredient that I’m trying to get to.” 


he entrepreneurial spirit at An- 
don’s and Kimbrell’s apart- 
ment is contagious. In May, 
eight months after Breck Yu- 
nits ’07 and his friend Ben Zu- 
lauf, a graduate of Georgetown 
University, moved in, Yunits quit his 
online advertising job, and Zulauf gave 
up a position with Google’s Dou- 
bleClick division to cofound Jobpic. 
com, a website that allows contract 
workers such as lawyers and Web de- 
velopers to sell their services online. 
The pair began with $15,000 
in seed money from Y-Com- 
binator, a Silicon Valley busi- 
ness incubator that has in- 
troduced them to people like 
Twitter cofounder Jack Dorsey and ex- 
ecutives at the leading venture-capital 
fund Sequoia Capital. 

With four of five roommates in the 
apartment now self-employed (the fifth, 
Tom Price ’06, is auctioning off his serv- 
ices as French tutor on Jobpic as he ap- 
plies for tech jobs), friends dub the flat 
the “Entrepreneur House.” But the 
catchy name belies the harsh realities 
of starting a business just out of college. 
The housemates live in cramped rooms 
with stained carpets and salvaged 
couches and subsist on burritos and 
bruised discount produce from the 
nearby corner mart. “We’ve had people 
hold down traditional jobs here,” 
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Kitchell notes, “but I don’t 
know if a banker would 
want to live here.” 

Nor would most bankers 
put up with so much work 
under such stressful condi 
tions. In late 2008, Andon 
was logging 120-hour weeks 
after he received his first or- 
der for a jellyfish tank, a 
$25,000 behemoth commis- 
sioned by a new Vietnamese 
restaurant being built in Seat- 
tle. Under intense pressure 
to finish the tank before the 
restaurant opened, he drove 
twenty-three hours through 
a blizzard to the construction 
site and spent five days in- 
stalling it, sleeping only a few 
hours each night atop the 
tank’s foam packing. “I’ve 
never worked that hard in 
my life,” he says. 

Like many recent Duke 
graduates, Andon and friends 
take it almost on faith that 
the recession will weed out 
poorly run businesses and ul- 
timately reward them for 
their hard work. “It’s Warren 
Buffett who says, ‘When the 





tide goes out, you can see 
who’s swimming naked,’ ” 
Andon “and | 
think about that a lot. I like 
the extra challenge of trying to start a 


observes, 


business in a recession.” 


n 2007, Tom Perkins, cofounder of 

the famed Silicon Valley venture- 

capital firm Kleiner Perkins Cau- 

field & Byers, spoke at Duke at the 

invitation of the computer-science 
department. Afterward, someone in the 
crowd asked Perkins what he saw as the 
main difference between Research Tri- 
angle Park and Silicon Valley. The most 
important difference, Perkins replied, 
wasn’t money or resources but psychol- 
ogy: People in Silicon Valley were more 
often willing to quit well-paying jobs in 
the risky pursuit of a dream. 

Given enough time, Rhee of Fuqua’s 
CEI believed he could change that. Two 
months later, his center joined with 
Duke’s similarly named Center for En- 
trepreneurship and Research Commer- 
cialization (CERC) to host Entrepre- 
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neurship Week, a series of talks by promi- 
nent alumni from the business world. 
In 2008, the two centers expanded on 
the idea to create the Entrepreneurship 
Education Series, a three-emonth-long 
string of lectures, competitions, and how- 
to courses like the “One Day Startup,” 
a Saturday cram session in entrepre- 
neurship that was attended by seventy 
students. “We recognize that things 
haven’t been great” for entrepreneurship 
on campus, Rhee concedes. But he adds, 
“I think we have made a lot of progress 
in a short amount of time.” 

Much of the new entrepreneurial fo- 
cus comes from students. The Duke En- 
trepreneur, a club created in 2006 for 
undergraduates interested in start-ups, 
included Yunits, before he moved into 
the San Francisco Entrepreneur House. 
Several club members now run their 
own businesses. Former member Nick 
Alexander ’09 lived with Yunits and 


Old-fashioned advertising: Zulauf, left, and Yunits post Jobpic flyers at San Francisco shops to publicize 
their online company. 


Andon at the Entrepreneur House for 
two weeks before moving south to Sili- 
con Valley to run bluetunes.net, a web- 
site that allows users to upload and ac: 
cess their music library through the 
Internet. The club, and later the house 
provided him with valuable support, hg 
says. “It’s positive reinforcement to se¢ 
somebody actually doing really well.” 

The new campus efforts are spurring 
more undergraduate interest in the eleven 
year-old Duke Start-Up Challenge, an an 
nual competition among student busines} 
plans for prize money. “It’s a great settin 
to learn more about what it takes to star 
a business,” says Larry Boyd Ph.D. ’07 
managing director of CERC. Yunits en 
tered the challenge as a senior with hij 
quickduke.com, a popular campus-base 
homepage that automatically displays 4 
student’s most-visited websites; it wen 
online two years before Google Chrom 
offered a similar option. 


Duke increasingly recognizes that 
| starting a business on campus can be 
an intrinsically valuable educational ex- 
perience. In the fall of 2008, Fuqua be- 
gan offering a three-semester course that 
allows graduates and undergraduates to 
earn credit for creating and running a 
start-up while receiving theoretical and 
nuts-and-bolts advice. One business 
that came out of the class and later won 
the Start-Up Challenge, Entogenetics, 
uses genetically engineered silkworms 
to produce spider silk that it believes 
will be strong and light enough to re- 
place Kevlar in bulletproof vests; as of 
this fall, Entogenetics had raised 
$300,000, mostly from private investors. 
Of course, commercial success isn’t al- 
ways the point. “Most entrepreneurs’ 
first ventures fail,” says CERC director 
Barry Myers M.D. ’89, Ph.D. 91, M.B.A. 
205, “and so what we try to do is let that 
first venture happen while you are on 
campus. In which case, if it’s in a class 
and you learn a lot, you may still get an 

A+ doing it.” 

You also may get free office space. 
Last winter, Duke converted a portion 
of the Teer Engineering Building into 
DUHatch, a “hatchery” that houses five 
student ventures. They currently include 
Cerene Biomedics, which is developing 
a medical implant to prevent epileptic 
seizures, and the Green Cooling Group, 
which has invented 
_arefrigeration tech- 

_ nology that it says 
‘is 120 times more 
| efficient than con- 

ventional methods. 
| Businesses in the 
hatchery can qual- 
ify for stipends, 
mentoring, and 
help landing ven- 
ture capital. “It fi- 
nally gives us a place 

_ to pull everything together,” says Boyd, 

who manages the facility. “You’re prob- 
ably seeing the same sort of vibe coming 
out of the group in San Francisco.” 

By last spring, the Entrepreneur House 
was improbably becoming an inspiration 
for a whole new generation of Dukies. 
In March, its companies were promi- 
nently featured in a New York Times 
article on how “recession has become 
the mother of invention.” Two months 


later, Duke President Richard H. Brod- 











DUHatch: campus incubator for innovation. 


head made Andon the centerpiece of 
his 2009 baccalaureate address, “Ad- 
vancing in a Recession,” arguing that 
the economy will only recover in the 
long run if it’s reanimated by the inno- 
vative spirit of start-ups such as Jellyfish 
Art. “It’s not the nature of opportunities 
to just sit there waiting to be seized,” 
Brodhead told the Class of 2009. “Op- 
portunities exist only to the extent that 
they are created: They come into being 
when someone visualizes an opening 
in the status quo and sparks an idea of 
how to fill it.” 


months running Seemewin.com, a web- 
site that documented them scratching 
off $30,000 worth of lottery tickets. 
They hoped advertising on the site 
would more than make up for what they 
didn’t win. “It was a really fun failed 
start-up,” Yunits says. In another case, 
a classmate and friend of Yunits, Dylan 
Smith ’08, used his dorm-room poker 
winnings to finance Box.net, a file-shar- 
ing website that now employs forty- 
seven people in Palo Alto and has raised 
$13 million from respected investors 
such as Mark Cuban and the venture- 


“It’s Warren Buffett who says, ‘When the tide 
goes out, you can see who’s swimming 


bt ph) 


naked, 
that a lot.” 


na warm Sunday afternoon 
in June, along one of the 
grungier blocks in San Fran- 
cisco’s gentrifying Mission 
District, the roommates of 
the Entrepreneur House sit 
in their living room listening to the out- 
side sounds of Norteno music and the 
occasional burst of firecrackers—the 
familiar workings of an impromptu side- 
walk fiesta. Despite 
the noise and the 
exposed stuffing in 
the den’s couches, a 
young traveler was 
paying them $40 for 
the privilege of sleep- 
ing there that night. 
They'd found him 
through Air B&B, 
a start-up founded 
by friends that con- 
nects would-be couch 
surfers with would-be crash pads. It was 
a handy way to help pay the bills. “We 
are as close to being a hostel as you can 
possibly be,” Zulauf says. Erin Kitchell 
adds: “On most weekends, every one of 
these couches is taken.” 

Housing complete strangers isn’t the 
only way the members of the Entrepre- 
neur House like to gamble. Before Yu- 
nits launched Jobpic and Alexander 
launched Bluetunes, the pair and an- 
other Duke graduate spent three 





Andon observes, “and | think about 


capital firm Draper Fisher Jurvetson. 

On the evening a reporter visits the 
house, Kitchell serves a dinner of 
“drunken chicken” and slightly charred 
potatoes as the housemates, who often 
cook and eat together to save money, 
casually bat around new start-up ideas. 
They range from tofu smoothies (“Nice 
and creamy”) to an airline that would 
allow you to sell your right to use the 
armrest (“If eight hours of misery can 
save me $400, to me that’s fine”). They 
are only kidding—perhaps. An incom- 
ing freshman at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, James Russell, was 
there to help with a similarly wacky 
start-up idea that Andon was actually 
pursuing: an algae farm atop the house’s 
roof that would supply feed to pet 
stores. Before moving to Berkeley, Rus- 
sell had run a similar business in Michi- 
gan, where his clients also included 
health-food nuts who drank the stuff. 
“I say, ‘Not for human consumption’ ” 
on the packaging, he says. “They drink 
it anyway.” 

Of course, starting a new business is 
often tougher than just identifying a 
quirky niche. That June, jellyfish were 
repeatedly getting stuck in the filter of 
the $25,000 tank that Andon had in- 
stalled in Seattle. Jobpic.com’s latest it- 
eration, an auction site for contract 
work, was failing to catch on. And 30 


Words had recently printed 8,600 Span- 
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bets than some of the most expensive reef fish. That’s where Alex Andon ’06 comes in. 
yea r, the founder of Jellyfish Art set out to overcome the four major obstacles to keeping 
liyfish in home aquariums. After about a year of working th pipes, sea monkeys, and fishing 





A Desktop-Sized Ocean 


Obstacle: The ocean knows no 
bounds, and neither do jellyfish; 
these weak swimmers tend to travel 
wherever currents carry them. That 
reates problems in regular fish tanks, 
where they get stuck in corners or 
a 
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sucked into filtration systems. And 
special jellyfish tanks in public 
quariums are prohibitively large 
id expensive. 

















Andon developed a cylindri- 
cal tank with a water-flow pattern 
that resembles a mushroom cloud. 

nposing jets suck water into a filter 
while keeping the jellyfish 
and their tentacles animated 
| the center. In March, he 
nded his offerings from 
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Knowing most hobbyists 
don't have that kind of time, Andon 
developed a frozen food that’s 
equally nutritious—and can be 
dispensed straight to the tank from 
a custom-made automatic feeder 


WP hets, he has reduced the tricky business of jellyfish husbandry to an easily applied science. 
; " —Josh Harkinson 


A Jelly Fido 


Obstacle: There are more than 300 
species of jellyfish, but not all of them 
make good pets. Andon needed a 
species that was attractive, hardy in 
captivity, receptive to his frozen food, 
and, for his desktop tank, small 
enough to fit inside. 


Andon pored over scientific 
journals and consulted with experi- 
enced marine biologists at public 
aquariums. He tested fifteen species 
ina tank in his apartment. Ultimately, 
he narrowed the list to a handful of 
species such as the Moon Jellyfish, a 
ghost-like blue or pink dome, and 
Pacific Sea Nettle, a mop of varie- 
gated orange tendrils that looks like 
a sculpture by Dale Chihuly. 


Invertebrate investment: 
Andon eyes Blue Jellyfish 
‘spe mens as he prepares 
to transfer them to 

biding tank. 


Obstacle: Live jellyfish aren’t sold at 
pet stores, or pretty much anywhere 
else. 


Andon tried hatching and 
raising his own but found the process 
extremely labor intensive. In July, he 
wired $1,500 to a mysterious supplier 
in Sri Lanka but never received the 
promised batch of blue jellies. He now 
buys them from a reliable supplier in 
Japan and catches Pacific Sea Nettles 
himself using an inflatable skiff and 
fishing net in Northern California’s 
Tomales Bay. 

“With jellyfish, if you go to the 
right spot, there are just millions of 
‘em,’ he says. “You can just scoop up 
thirty at a time. They are overpopu- 
lated. It's almost the perfect animalto 
be going after.” 










ish language guides but the Kitchells 
hadn’t completely figured out how it 
would sell them; a loan from their dad 
would fund just one more print run. 

Though many great companies will 
be started during the capital-scarce re- 
cession, an unusually large number will 
also fail, says Rhee of CEI. “If you’re 
working on something with a couple of 
\buddies of yours for months, but you’re 
just scraping by, eating ramen noodles 
Jall the time,” he says, “at some point 
you are going to run out of momen- 
tum—unless you get the capital you 
need to start feeling like it’s paying off.” 
| Help sustaining that momentum is a 
Jmajor benefit of living together, the 
Jhousemates say. In addition to acting 
Jas sounding boards for each others’ 
fideas and sharing what they’ ve learned 
about boosting marketing and Web traf- 
tic, the young entre- 
preneurs reassure 
each other that they 
aren’t crazy. “When 
II first started, I was 
he only one run- 
ining a business here. 
And I'd be home 
alone, and it was 
jhorribly depressing,” 
Andon says. “But now there’s like five 
jof us here every day. We go out to lunch 
together. It’s a lot better.” 

Duke professors and alumni want to 
replicate some of the Entrepreneur 
House’s synergies. In 2008, Reid of 
Group Logic and start-up consultant 
Michael Cann Jr. ’95 created the Duke 
Global Entrepreneurship Network 
(DukeGEN), a networking and support 
group that has grown to 1,200 alumni. 
Last summer, the group held happy 
hours in eight cities. And Rhee and 
Larry Moneta, Duke’s vice president for 
Student Affairs, have talked about cre 
ating a similar “Start-Up House” on the 
\Duke campus. “In my own experience, 
jstarting a company can be very, very 
jisolating,” Rhee says. “It just makes 
sense to me that the Entrepreneur 
‘House would help.” 
| By early July, the Seattle restaurant’s 
jellyfish tank was still sucking the crea- 
tures into its filter. Andon decided to 
drive there. Unable to tinker with it dur- 
ing dining hours, he worked from 9 p.m. 
on a Thursday straight through to 11 
a.m. Friday, and another six hours late 































Endless iterations: 
Andrew and Erin 
Kitchell work on 

newest version of 
pocket guides, check- 
ing translations and 
tweaking layouts. 


Sunday. He finally solved the problem 
by installing a new mesh deflection 
screen. “Alex is really good at respond- 
ing and making sure his product is well 
taken care of,” says restaurant owner 
Tam Nguyen, who believes the tank was 





hadn’t attracted many reasonable bids, 
and retooled the site. Now, contractors 
can post ads for their services, and buy- 
ers can hire and pay them online. Jobpic 
ensures that the money isn’t released 
until the work is completed. “We want 
to make ordering 
services as simple as 
ordering goods on 
Amazon.com,” Yu- 
nits says, adding that 
about ten venture 
capitalists and angel 
investors are consid- 
ering funding the 
concept. 

Late in the summer, 
Andon is working 
through a shipment 
of 100 live jellyfish 
from Japan. He opens 
a box and pulls out a 
clear bag holding 
three Blue Jellies, puls- 
ing orbs of light blue 
and deep purple with 


“If you’re working on something with a couple 
of buddies for months, but you’re just scraping 
by, eating ramen noodles all the time, at 
some point you are going to run out of 
momentum—unless you get the capital you 
need to start feeling like it’s paying off.” 


easily worth the price. “Kids to adults, 
they all love the jellyfish.” 

As the summer wore on, prospects 
for the young entrepreneurs seemed in- 
creasingly positive. Fourteen book 
stores and a major online retailer, Trav- 
elsmith, had begun carrying 30 Words’ 
waterproof, tear-proof language guides. 
In early August, Global Citizen Year, 
a study-abroad program, purchased 
guides for use in Latin America and 
Wolofspeaking Senegal. “While we pro- 
vide intensive language training,” 
Global Citizen consultant Deborah 
Agrin says, “we see these guides as 
quick and accessible ways for them to 
cover the basics.” 

In September, Yunits and Zulauf got 
rid of Jobpic’s auction function, which 


mottled, brain-like tentacles. They are 
small enough to live in a popular new 
desktop aquarium that Andon had be- 
gun selling for $250. 

His business, he says, has finally 
turned a profit; he’s received more than 
a dozen orders for the tanks and jelly- 
fish and is working long hours to keep 
the rest of his stock alive. “It’s pretty 
stressful working this much,” he says, 
“but there’s so much opportunity, and 
things are going so well that I just can’t 
help myself.” a 


Harkinson ’99 is a staff writer for 
Mother Jones. 


Learn more about entrepreneurship at Duke: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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im Profeta M.E.M. ’97, J.D. ’97, 
director of Duke’s Nicholas In- 
stitute for Environmental Pol- 
icy Solutions, arrives one April 
morning at the Capitol Hill of- 
fice of a Republican senator 
from the Midwest. He’s here to discuss 
jone of the most difficult issues facing 
\Congress this year: how to slow the dev- 
Jastating pace of global warming. Presi- 
Jdent Obama wants lawmakers to pass 
cap-and-trade legislation, which would 
|set limits on carbon emissions and allow 
jindustries to buy and sell pollution al- 
lowances. But Obama faces a fight from 
epublicans, along with Democrats 
{from coal and industrial states, who say 
estricting emissions will increase energy 
costs and stifle economic growth. 

Profeta, a thirty-nine-year-old former 
Senate staffer, is not in Washington to 
\peddle cap-and-trade. His job, instead, 


is halfway between policy nerd and fam- 


Pragmatic 
Proplem Solver 


By Barry Yeoman 
Photography by Danuta Otfinowski 


jim Profeta, comfortable among scholars and respected 
jwithin Capitol culture, brings a sure hand to the delicate 
task of inserting good environmental research into the 
jnational legislative discourse. 


ily counselor. On key environmental is- 
sues, including climate change, Profeta 
and his colleagues listen to all sides, 
identify the sticking points, and help 
design legislative fixes to address those 
concerns. They focus on the staff level, 
where the rhetoric is less likely to veer 
into polemics. They do much of their 
talking, and listening, behind closed 
doors. 

“He won’t quote you,” Profeta tells 
the senator’s energy-policy staffer, nod- 
ding toward a Duke Magazine reporter. 

The aide is new, and his stiff body 
language gives him a nervous air. His 
boss views climate change as a moral 
issue: As a devout Christian, the law- 
maker considers himself a steward of 
God’s creation. But he is also concerned 
that cap-and-trade will drive up prices 
for his constituents: farmers purchasing 
fertilizer, manufacturers fueling their as- 
sembly lines, families operating their re- 


frigerators and personal computers. 
During this recession, the senator wor- 
ries, these financial burdens could out- 
weigh the environmental benefits. 

Profeta speaks softly but quickly, us- 
ing the policy-dense patois common to 
the Hill. “’m not an advocate. I don’t 
lobby,” he explains. “I live in the world 
of if-then statements. If you help me de- 
fine the ‘if’ statements of where [the sen- 
ator] is now, we can be useful.” Profeta 
listens to the aide without interruption. 
Then, in neutral tones, he explains the 
modeling done by Brian C. Murray 
M.S. ’87, Ph.D. ’92, the Nicholas Insti- 
tute’s director for economic analysis. 
Murray’s calculations show how spe- 
cific policy decisions—particularly the 
creation of “offsets,” which allow pol 
luters to buy credits from others who 
reduce carbon by planting trees, captur- 
ing methane at landfills, or changing 
farming practices—could substantially 
drive down the cost of cap-and-trade. 
“This is important for your boss’s in- 
terest,” Profeta says, sketching out cost 
curves on a scrap of paper. 

By the end of the meeting, the aide is 
visibly more relaxed. In the hallway, 
they run into the senator’s chief of staff, 
who refers to Profeta as “my global 
warming hero.” 

“There are three types of people when 
it comes to climate change,” the chief 
of staff says. “There are those who deny 
it exists. [There are those who use it to 
pursue another agenda. And there are 
those, like Tim, who understand it and 
want to do something about it.” He 
pauses before adding, “That’s off the 


record.” 


n the fall of 2004, Profeta was already 
in the thick of the climate debate 
when he received a call from Duke’s 
Nicholas School of the Environ- 
ment, asking whether he was interested 
in heading up an institute, still in for- 
mation, that would take a pioneering 
approach to environmental policy. The 
new institute, Profeta learned, would 


|The senator’s chief of staff refers to Profeta as “iy glovval warming fiero.” 
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Lawmaking is hard. 
... ff you can’t start with a common version of the facts 


bring the rigor of university research 
to Capitol Hill, but with greater speed 
and relevancy than academic scientists 
usually muster. 

Profeta, a New Jersey native, had de- 
veloped a love of the outdoors early, 
traveling from the Grand Canyon to 
Glacier National Park with his parents 
and learning to canoe and climb rocks 
during an Outward Bound stint in New 
York’s Adirondack Mountains. As a 
Yale University undergraduate, he took 
environmental-policy classes and dis- 
covered his calling. But he wasn’t sure 
what an environmental career might 
look like. 

Interning for the Natural Resources 
Defense Council, Profeta noticed that 
the lawyers he met mirrored his own 
professional temperament. “I was more 
of the pragmatic sort,” he says. “That’s 
my personality. It seemed to me that 
the lawyers were the ones who put the 
suit on and took it to court, or took it 
to Congress and tried to get something 
changed in the law.” Even though he 
couldn’t articulate it, Profeta says, he 
also understood that “the environment 
was an inherently interdisciplinary 
topic.” Duke had a joint program of- 
fering a law degree and master’s of en- 
vironmental management; it seemed 
like a good match. 

Profeta found the two degree pro- 
grams “cross-fertilizing,” he 
“When my law-school classmates’ eyes 


Says. 


were glazing over on the seventeenth 
acronym of environmental law, I was 
interested because I understood the eco- 
nomics and the science that underlay 
those laws.” After he graduated in 1997, 
he practiced law and clerked for a judge 
before accepting a position as the envi- 
ronmental counsel to Senator Joe 
Lieberman of Connecticut. 

Profeta came to the Hill in 2000, just 
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as Lieberman was accept- 
ing the Democratic nom- 
ination for vice president. 
The national campaign 
transformed Connecti- 
cut’s junior senator into 
a major legislative player. 
The new staffer got pulled 
into the battles over oil 
drilling in the Arctic Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge 
and reducing the regula- 
tory burden of the Clean 
Air Act. But Profeta’s 
“obsession,” he says, be- 
came climate change. In 
2003, Lieberman teamed 
up with Republican Sen- 
ator John McCain of Ari- 
zona to sponsor the first 
significant legislation call- 
ing for an economy-wide 
cap-and-trade system to 
curb greenhouse gases 
from U.S. polluters. Pro- 
feta became the principal 
architect of the Lieber- 
man-McCain Climate 
Stewardship Act and 
helped build a political 
coalition and media cam- 
paign around it. The Sen- 
ate defeated the bill 55- 
43, but the relatively close 
margin was viewed by 
supporters as a hopeful 
first step. 

The Lieberman-Mc- 
Cain effort revealed Pro- 
feta’s considerable political savvy. “Tim 
was able to identify for Lieberman the 
way to really, really grab the ring: to take 
advantage of his friendship with Mc- 
Cain and to make McCain a leader on 
this,” says David McIntosh, associate 
administrator at the U.S. Environmen- 








tal Protection Agency. McIntosh, who 
worked in Lieberman’s office after Pro- 
feta’s departure, says Profeta also devel- 
oped a skill that would serve him well 
at the Nicholas Institute: the ability to 
advance an idea without taking credit, 
“When you are a staffer to a powerfu 
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derson, you want them to think it’s their 
dea,” McIntosh says. “You want them 
-o own the idea in the end. And because 
you can’t really ever say ‘no’ to them, 
you have to steer them gently.” 

| When Duke first called Profeta, he 
was “happy as can be” in his Senate 
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| 
| 
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“ompromise is impossible. 


climber: Part policy nerd and part family counselor, Profeta is 
dept at finding common ground among unlikely allies. 


job, he says. “I had my 
hands on the tiller of 
what I thought was the 
most important legisla- 
tion in the Congress.” 
At the same time, he felt 
a “constant frustration” 
over what he calls “the 
absolute polarization of 
this debate.” 

“Fifty percent of the 
political world had con- 
fidence in one set of 
sources and 50 percent 
had confidence in an- 
other set, and those 
sources were giving them 
different facts,” Profeta 
says. “And lawmaking is 
hard. It requires trade- 
offs and compromises. 
But if you can’t start 
with a common version 
of the facts, compromise 
is impossible. Progress is 
impossible.” 

Of course, good envi- 
ronmental research hap- 
pens every day at uni- 
versities. But that work 
rarely makes it into the 
legislative discourse. 
“Usually, it’s neither well- 
timed nor well-packaged 
for consumption on the 
Hill, and it’s frequently 
politically tone-deaf,” 
MelIntosh says. “Some 
professor will look at a 
debate in Congress and identify what 
is interesting to her about it, which 
might be completely irrelevant and un- 
constructive with respect to where the 
decision points really are.” 

This realpolitik was not lost on some 


higher-ups at Duke. 
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Progress is impossible. 


n 1995, Pete Nicholas ’64, a Duke 
trustee and chair of Boston Scien- 
tific Corporation, and his wife, 
Ginny Lilly Nicholas ’64, donated 
$20 million toward the creation of 
the environmental school that 
bears their family’s name. In the 
decade that followed, Duke’s Nicholas 
School developed significant academic 
and research chops. But Pete Nicholas 


says he felt a growing “frustration” that 


the school remained aloof from envi- 
ronmental policy debates. 

He knew this was hardly unique to 
Duke. Traditionally, academe and gov- 
ernment marshal information differ- 
ently when it comes to matters of sci- 
ence. Academic research has the 
credibility that comes from peer review 
and statistical analysis, but it also tends 
to unfold in glacial time (and often suf- 
fers from that tone-deafness noted by 
the EPA’s McIntosh). Political informa- 
tion comes from more nimble, but less 
objective, sources: lobbying firms, ad- 
vocacy groups, and think tanks with 
ideological leanings. 

“It’s not clear to me,” Nicholas says, 
“that any legislative group can look at 
these organizations without calculating 
very carefully, “Where do they come 
from? What is their ax to grind? What 
are their biases? How does that influ 
ence what they say?’ ” 

Nicholas consulted with Duke admin- 
istrators, including then-president Nan- 
nerl O. Keohane, about how to create 
an environmental brain trust that was 
politically engaged enough to make its 
presence felt in Washington. “The idea 
was, there really is no organization in 
this country located in a major aca- 
demic institution that has the capability 
of providing high-integrity, objective, 
science-based information and model- 


ing designed to help understand prob- 
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lems and help develop policy solutions,” 
he says. The Nicholas Institute was 
born in 2005—one of seven Duke insti 
tutes designed to 

foster collabora- 
tions “in the service 
(The 


others include the 


” 
of society. 


Kenan Institute for 
Ethics and the In- 
stitute for Genome 
Scienc es and Pol- 
icy.) It was funded, 
in part, from a sub- 
stantial gift made two years earlier by 
the Nicholases, who were co-chairs of 
the Campaign for Duke. To lend the 
institute heft, Duke tapped William 
Reilly, the EPA’s top administrator un- 
der President George H.W. Bush, to 
chair the institute’s board of advisers. 
At the EPA, Reilly says he, too, had 
noticed how little academic researchers 
participated in what he calls “the mud 
bath of politics.” 

“Many times, when I made contro- 
versial regulatory calls, I was quietly ad- 
vised by scientists, who promised to be 
behind me. Then I discovered they were 
several miles behind when the going got 
rough,” he says. 

Profeta, comfortable among scholars 
and respected within Capitol culture, 
was a logical pick to head up the insti- 
tute, say its founders. “The only ques- 
tion was his age, his youthfulness,” 


his January, Duke will hold 
its inaugural Winter Forum, 
an annual three-day program 
aimed at increasing aware- 
ness of global issues among un- 
dergraduates. The forum, which 
grew out of the university’s self 
assessment during the last accred- 
itation process, was organized by 
the Nicholas Institute for Environ- 
mental Policy Solutions with 
support from the provost’s office. 


1e.duke.edu 





Nicholas says. “Did he have enough ex- 
perience, enough gravitas, to bring com- 
manding respect to the institute? As it 
turned out, these potential weak- 
nesses were great strengths. He 
brought an unbridled enthusi- 
asm for the task—and had very 
little clue about what couldn’t 


be done.” 


rofeta identified three areas for 


the institute to focus on: 


oceans, fresh water, and cli- 
mate change. Among its activ- 
ities, the institute has fostered 
conversations on how to zone oceans 
for different uses based on their ecosys- 
tems, helped create a sustainability-ed- 
ucation program for the nation’s com- 





to create a focused event on 
campus around a topic of global 
Significance.” This year: making 
the green economy work. 

The forum’s codirector, Brian C. 
Murray M.S. ’87, Ph.D. ’92, director 
for economic analysis at the insti- 
tute and a research professor at 
the Nicholas School of the Environ- 
ment, says the main topic will be 
global energy production. Several 
faculty members will be attending 
the United Nations climate-change 
conference in Copenhagen less 


than a month before the program, 
the results of which will be used 
as Starting points for discussion. 
Along with codirector Tim 
Profeta, Murray has assembled a 
number of professors from Duke’s 
schools and institutes to work with 
students on exercises that will 
mimic situations found in the 
public policy and business sectors. 
In one exercise, students will 
create practical, entrepreneurial 
proposals for alternative-energy 


mercial-fisheries managers, and used 
North Carolina’s 2007-08 drought to 
examine how to allocate and price the 
state’s finite water supply. It’s also start- 
ing to work with Asian and African 
leaders on issues of water scarcity and 
sanitation. 

Profeta knows this is an ambitious 
sweep. “I try to live by the maxim that 
you can only do three things well at 
one time,” he says. “So we picked three 
things. But we are stretching the barri- 
ers of what that maxim was meant to 
suggest.” 

The institute’s most visible area has 
been climate change. With cap-and- 
trade legislation meandering through 
Congress—one bill passed the House 
in June and another is under consider- 
ation in the Senate—Profeta finds him- 
self back in familiar territory. Under a 
cap-and-trade system, large polluters like 
manufacturers and utilities must obtain 
permits for every ton of carbon they re- 
lease. (The initial permits would be sold 
by the government or given away for 
free or, most likely, some combination | 
thereof, depending on the final legisla~ 
tion.) The most efficient companies will. 
voluntarily reduce their emissions below 
their permitted allowances; they can 
then sell their unused permits to others. 
Each year, the total number of allowable 
tons decreases until the U.S. meets its 
emissions goals. The revenues from sell-| 
ing these permits can be invested in re- 


Solutions and then have those 
proposals evaluated by a panel of 
faculty and industry experts. 

Seventy-five students have 
signed up for the forum and will 
be returning to campus early from 
winter break to attend. Next year’ 
event will be led by the Duke 
Global Health Institute. 


—Aaron Kirschenfel 


newable energy, green technologies, and 
energy efficiency and can also help ease 
the financial burden for individuals and 
businesses making the transition to 
cleaner energy. 

Long before the House bill was intro- 
duced by Democratic Representatives 
Henry Waxman of California and Ed- 
ward Markey of Massachusetts, Profeta 
was looking for ways to address the 
strongest objections of moderate, unde- 
cided lawmakers who were considered 
key swing votes. In 2006, the institute 
identified fifteen senators who were wa- 
vering on climate legislation, then sur- 
veyed those legislators’ staff. “In that 
process,” Profeta recalls, “two of the of- 
fices came to us and said, ‘Don’t just 
‘ask us about the problem. You’re the 
institute for policy solutions. Help us 
‘solve it.’ ” 

The following year, the institute cre- 
jated a “policy lab” involving aides to 
four senators: South Carolina Republi- 
ican Lindsey Graham, Louisiana Dem- 


| 
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jocrat Mary Landrieu, Arkansas Dem- 
ocrat Blanche Lincoln, and Virginia 
Republican John Warner (who has since 
retired). Every Friday morning at 10— 
“almost religiously,” Profeta says—those 
staff members met with Profeta and 
other institute experts to talk about 
problematic aspects of cap-and-trade. 
What emerged was that the senators 
didn’t like any of the existing proposals 
for making sure industry’s compliance 
jcosts didn’t rise too steeply. At that 
point, the debate was polarized: Either 
you wanted the free market to deter- 
{mine the cost of pollution allowances 
or you supported a “safety valve” that 
provided companies with relief—poten- 
tially at a cost to the environment— 
when the price of allowances reached a 









threshold. “This was an issue that 
threatened to derail any hope of climate 
legislation,” says Nicole St. Clair 
Knobloch, research project manager for 
the institute’s Low Carbon Competi- 
tiveness Project. “There had to be some- 
thing else on the table.” 

Profeta and his colleagues reviewed 
the literature, did their own analysis, 
and helped the Senate aides come up 
with a wholly new proposal for con- 
taining costs. The plan, which has 
evolved over time, would skim a small 
number of pollution allowances from 
each year’s total and put them in a re- 
serve. An oversight board, nicknamed 
the “Carbon Fed,” would monitor the 
price of allowances. When they climbed 
too high—for example, during a hot 
summer when people jack up their air- 
conditioning and the demand for coal 
skyrockets—the Carbon Fed could re- 
lease some of those allowances, driving 
down the cost of emitting pollutants. 
Over time, theoretically, this would not 


add to the total emissions: An addi- 
tional ton of carbon permitted in 2015 
would mean one less ton in, say, 2040. 

The institute went through what’s 
called a “murder board” process: It 
shared the proposal with trusted think 
tanks, nonprofits, and corporations, 
along with colleagues in the European 
Union. “We had a meeting with them to 
say, ‘Are we nuts? Is this laughable? Is 
this the right idea? What did we miss?’ ” 
says St. Clair Knobloch. After the insti- 
tute revised the plan, the four swing sen- 
ators threw their support behind the con- 
cept. A variation of the idea—minus the 
Carbon Fed—has since been incorpo- 
rated into the current climate bill. 


Peripatetic policy shaper: Profeta’s Washington trips are packed with 
back-to-back meetings, carefully calibrated conversations with key politicians, and 
between-appointments reviews of e-mail and text messages. 
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“As Hill staff, you’re not really an ex- 
pert on anything,” says Ann Loomis, 
who attended the meetings as Warner’s 
chief of staff and now lobbies for the 
energy producer Dominion. “At the end 
of the day, what you hope is that what 
you write into legislation is going to 
work.” Loomis says the institute’s ex- 
pertise, “nonpartisan” approach, and 
“outside the-box” thinking reassured 
her that it was possible to reduce green- 
house emissions without financially 
crushing manufacturers and utilities. 

That doesn’t mean the Senate will 
definitely approve its own cap-and-trade 
bill, which was introduced in September 
by Democrats John Kerry of Massachu- 
setts and Barbara Boxer of California. 
It doesn’t even mean the remaining 
swing senators will vote for the legisla- 
tion. Last March, Landrieu, the 
Louisiana senator, came out strongly 
against “forcing petrochemical compa- 
nies and Louisiana manufacturers to 
bear the brunt” of the costs of reducing 


Profela became the principal architect of the Lieberman-McCain Climate Stewardship Act 
ys,~ and helped build a political coalition and media campaign around It. 


carbon emissions. “My record on cap- 
and-trade legislation is clear,” the Dem- 
ocrat wrote to The Ouachita Citizen in 
West Monroe, Louisiana. “I will not 
simply rubber-stamp climate change 
proposals because my party and the 
Obama administration support them.” 
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But the EPA’s McIntosh notes that 
public posturing has little to do with a 
bill’s eventual outcome. “The swing 
votes have the highest risk of political 
pain for supporting this piece of legis- 
lation,” he says. “Tim recognizes that 
the last thing that those members want 
to do, even when they’re moving to- 
ward an adjustment in their position, 
is tip off all the people who won’t like 
that change and have them descend on 
that member. The best way to get 
ninety-nine yards down the field, and 
then fail to score the touchdown, is to 
squeak too early.” 


hadowing Profeta as he navigates 
the Hill requires comfortable 
shoes, a vow of partial silence, 
and a lot of after-the-fact expla- 
nation. It’s like going to a scientific con- 
ference with a group of geniuses who 
have worked together for years on the 
same arcane study. And who all mum- 
ble. And refuse to disclose their names. 
Profeta’s morning starts with a series 
of serendipitous encounters. At Wash- 
ington’s Reagan National Airport, after 
an 8:10 a.m. flight from Raleigh- 
Durham, he runs into Bill Bonvillian, 
former legislative director for Lieber- 
man, who expresses his fear that the cli- 
mate bill will shortchange research and 
development as lawmakers divert 
money to more political purposes. “Wait 
till they pay for health-care funding,” 
warns Bonvillian, who now heads the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology’s 
Washington office. “Then it’s really 
over.” Thirty minutes later, grabbing 
coffee at Union Station, Profeta com- 
pares notes on cap-and-trade with Mark 
Gaede, a lobbyist for the National As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers. He says 
these casual conversations provide 
some of his best D.C. intelligence. 
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After his meeting with the aide to the 


Midwestern senator, Profeta rushes off 


to another GOP lawmaker’s office—no 
reporters allowed. Then he meets a 
Democratic Senate staffer who is work- 
ing to convene a forum to explore the 
difficult issues of climate policy. After 
discussing who might join the forum, 
she and Profeta trade wisdom about the 
climate bill, which in late April is still 
inside the House Energy and Com- 
merce Committee. 

“They’re short votes,” Profeta reports. 
“Either it’s brinksmanship, or we’re re- 
ally screwed.” (The bill would be re- 
ported favorably by the committee three 
weeks later by a 33-25 vote.) 

Next there’s lunch with a potential 
funder—who reluctantly allows a re- 
porter to attend, as long as nothing is 
written about the conversation. Then 
another meeting on the Hill, followed 
by a forum on climate change 
convened by one of the nation’s 
top Democratic Party leaders. 
The forum is so secret that Pro- 
feta is not even supposed to ac- 
knowledge that it happened. 

Before he leaves for a pri- 
vate dinner with U.S. Energy 
Secretary Steven Chu Hon. 
06, Profeta sits down with 
Maggie Fox, the new presi- 
dent of the Alliance for Cli- 
mate Protection, a non- 
profit founded by former 
Vice President Al Gore. They chat in 
the lobby of Washington’s St. Regis Ho- 
tel, under Italian Renaissance chande- 
liers, about some of the impediments to 
climate legislation. One is the resistance 
of lawmakers from poorer districts. This 
week, Representative G.K. Butterfield, 
Democrat of North Carolina, has fret- 
ted aloud that cap-and-trade would raise 
the price of everything from gasoline to 
toys. “For a low-income family, it’s ab- 
solutely impossible for them to absorb 
the costs,” he told reporters. 






Congressional staffers “came to us and said, Don’t just ask us about the problem, 
You're the institute for policy solutions. Help US solve It | 


Fox suggests that what’s needed are 
“state laboratories,” small-scale experi- 
ments focused on reducing carbon emis- 
sions without burdening the poor 
“What you need to say to Butterfield is, 
‘Let’s sign up your district today,’ ” she 
tells Profeta. “Let’s pick twenty-five dis- 
tricts, because there’s a big difference 
between a low-income district in North 
Carolina and one in Montana.” 

Profeta, not surprisingly, has studied 
the low-income question, both in the 
Senate and at Duke. So has Todd 
Wooten, whom the institute tapped to 
head its Southeast Climate Resources 
Center. “We just did a policy brief on 
this,” he tells Fox. “How do I make this 
available to you?” 

As he moves through Washington, 
talking with everyone from Congres- 
sional aides to Secretary Chu, Profeta 
remains nearly invisible to outsiders. He 
received just two mentions in major U.S. 
newspapers during the first nine months 
of 2009. Yet those who work with him) 
say his imprint is ubiquitous. “I call; 
Tim the marionette master,” says 

one Senate staffer. “He controls 
all the puppets.” 


t this point, the world is wait 


ing to see what type of climate 
legislation emerges from Con- 
gress. Until now, the U.S. has 
not been a strong leader in 
reducing greenhouse gases, 
but that could change un- 
der the Obama adminis- 
tration. The passage of cap-and-trade 
legislation would send a strong signal to 
other countries that international coop- 
eration is both possible and essential. 
The Waxman-Markey bill, which the 
House passed in June, contains a weaker 
cap-and-trade provision than President 
Obama originally called for: Rather 
than auctioning off all the pollution al- 
lowances, it gives 85 percent away for 
free. This has bolstered the arguments 
of critics who say cap-and-trade will not 
sufficiently reduce emissions. 





_ Profeta disagrees. He quotes nine- 
teenth-century German chancellor Otto 
von Bismarck: “Laws are like sausages. 
It’s better not to see them being made.” 
The House climate bill, he says, “is 
more andouille sausage than a hot dog. 
It’s got a lot of good stuff in it.” The in- 
stitute did an analysis of future green- 
house-gas levels under the House bill. 
“In any scenario where we get legitimate 
action out of India and China in the 
next ten to fifteen years, it should be 
sufficient to get us to the overall con- 
centration goals,” Profeta says. If those 
countries “don’t do anything,” he adds, 
“we're screwed.” 

Profeta continues to address some of 
the bill’s trouble spots. In July, he par- 
ticipated in a workshop hosted by the 
German Marshall Fund to examine the 
impact of cap-and-trade on interna- 
tional competitiveness. The meeting, 
which drew fifty senior staff members 
from Congress and the Obama admin- 
istration, explored policies that might 
blunt the rise in production costs for 
energy-intensive industries. 

Profeta acknowledges that the cur- 
rent bill is “rife with imperfections be- 
cause of politics.” Ever the pragmatist, 
he doesn’t let these shortcomings slow 
him down. “I don’t really reflect,” he 
says. “I just keep riding the boat down 
the river.” @ 
| 
Yeoman is a freelance journalist whose 
work appears in Audubon, AARP. 
|The Magazine, and O, The Oprah 


Magazine. 


Watch Profeta’s September 2009 Senate testimony: 
www. dukemagazine.duke.edu 











Instituting 
Environmental Wisdom 


reated at Duke in 2005, the Nicholas Institute for Environmental Policy 

Solutions aims to be a resource for finding solutions to critical environ- 

mental problems. Its inaugural director is Tim Profeta, former counsel to 

Senator Joe Lieberman of Connecticut; its founding advisory-board chair 
is William K. Reilly, administrator of the Environmental Protection Agency under 
President George H.W. Bush. 

Conceived as a university-wide initiative, the Nicholas Institute operates in 
conjunction with the Nicholas School of the Environment, whose faculty members 
have a range of expertise in global change, ecosystem science, coastal ecosystem 
processes, environmental health, and environmental economics. 
The institute draws ideas from Duke Medical Center, the Fuqua 
School of Business, the Pratt School of Engineering, and the Sanford 
School of Public Policy. In assembling expertise, it also reaches out 
to partners in industry and government, environmental organiza- 
tions, and other academic institutions. 

The institute’s key activity is providing policymakers with unbiased, scientific 
evaluations of policy risks and rewards. “In the short term,” according to its 
mission statement, “the Nicholas Institute aims to fill a major void in the environ- 
mental-policy debate, by serving as an independent source of credible informa- 
tion that will be equally trusted by all parties and fully capable of bridging the 
divisions that too often today prevent progress on consequential issues.” 

Ultimately, the institute hopes to be “the first call made by businesses seeking 
to craft workable strategies to address environmental problems; by policymakers 
seeking to understand environmental science and to draft balanced, cost-effec- 
tive legislative and regulatory solutions; and by news media seeking the best 
thinking and most reliable data to inform an environmental article.” 
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Books 


The Public Domain: Enclosing the Commons of the Mind 
By James Boyle. Yale University Press, 2008. 336 pages. $18. 


opyrights, patents, trademarks, 

and the other various legal de- 

vices we have come to know as 

intellectual property are the in- 
stitutional foundations of the net- 
worked information economy. They are 
as critical to economic and social life in 
the twenty-first century as corporate, 
antitrust, and labor law were to the 
twentieth. Unsurprisingly, when a set 
of laws is both genuinely important and 
places many billions of dollars at stake, 
it becomes highly contested. No volume 
is a better hitchhiker’s guide to today’s 
intellectual-property struggles than 
James Boyle’s The Public Domain: Enclos- 
ing the Commons of the Mind. 

It is harder to grasp what lies outside 
the domain of property—namely, the 
commons—than it is to grasp property, 
the idea that something is mine. Boyle, 
William Neal Reynolds Professor of law 
at Duke, tries to render this “outside” 
comprehensible by taking the reader 
carefully through a wide range of areas. 
He moves from a brilliant musicological 
exploration of Ray Charles’ invention 
of soul with “I Got a Woman” and its 
reincarnation in a political rap song 
about the failed response to Hurricane 
Katrina, through software development 
and public policies on weather data, to 
the very cutting edge of synthetic biol- 
ogy. He methodically builds the case 
that the public domain—the commons, 
“the opposite of property”—is as free 
labor and free trade were to the econ- 
omy of goods. The commons offers the 
basic background freedom to operate, 
without which strong rights are nothing 
more than licenses to monopolize, con- 
trol, and exploit. 

It is this complexity, the delicate in- 
teraction between exclusive rights like 
copyright and patents, on the one hand, 
and the freedom to operate within a 
culture’s “state of the art,” on the oth- 
er—trather than the simplistic binary 
Opposition of “property” versus “com- 
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The 
Public 
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mons”—that Boyle cap- 
tures so well in this book. 

Evoking Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s circumspect views 
on patents, Boyle explains 
why regulating knowledge 
production, whose out- 
puts we cover as “goods,” 
is fundamentally different 
from regulating the use and production 
of material resources, which we cover 
under “property.” And he shows that 
the difference is best understood through 
the metaphor of monopoly. Property, 
when held by a monopoly, is only am- 
biguously efficient and productive. That 
ambiguity pervades intellectual property, 
because information and creative insights 
are public goods. In different fields, 
with different economic and institutional 
characteristics (pharmaceuticals as com- 
pared with software, for example), the 
benefits of the ability to control access 
to the fruits of one’s creative labor may 
be larger or smaller. And the costs to 
other creators of that control may also 
be higher or lower. 

The point of the “Jefferson Warning” 
is to make us stop and think: What are 
the actual benefits that a given rule cre- 
ates or abjures (or, more often, strength- 
ens or weakens) when it introduces or 
increases intellectual-property protec- 
tion in a given field? Think of it as an 
environmental-impact statement for the 
creative environment in which a new 
rule is introduced. Do creators in this 
field have other ways of paying for cre- 
ation? For instance, software is mostly 
a service business, and companies like 
IBM have made massive businesses 
around free or open-source software. 
Introducing software patents likely does 
more harm than good by disrupting 
these service models in support of a no- 
longer-valid vision of how most soft- 
ware production is, and can be, funded. 

The overall point is that when defin- 
ing exclusive rights in information, in- 
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James Boyle 





novation, and culture, we 
need to act more carefully, 
and develop more fine- 
grained evidence, than 
when we create and define 
exclusive rights in land 
or hamburger stands. His- 
torically, we have strayed 
far from that balanced, 
evidence-based approach. Intellectual 
property has always been seen as an 
arcane area of law. It developed through 
negotiations among industry insiders, 
blessed by repeated legislative action 


by Congressmen who could not be’ 


bothered with the details. Nowhere was 
this clearer than in the intellectual 
property “land grab” that typified the 
field in the 1990s, which Boyle explains 
with great clarity. 

Boyle founded Duke’s Center for the 
Public Domain. He was a founding di- 
rector and later chair of the board of 
Creative Commons, a nonprofit that 
has developed standard contracts 
through which authors share their 
work, creating a contractually recon- 
structed commons. He was the animat- 
ing spirit behind the extension of this 
approach to scientific work, through 
the Science Commons component of 
Creative Commons. 

The Public Domain combines these 
practical experiences in the trenches of 
policy battles and institutional innova- 
tion with historical sensibilities and the 
oretical erudition. The combination 
makes this an indispensable guide to a 
great question of our time: How to con- 
struct the networked information econ- 
omy and its future of innovation and 
creative expression. 


—Yochai Benkler 


Benkler is Berkman Professor of entrepre- 
neurial legal studies at Harvard University 
and faculty codirector of the Berkman 
Center for Internet and Society. 
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Haunting Bombay: A Novel 


By Shilpa Agarwal ’93. Soho Press, 2009. 362 pages. $24. 


henever a Bollywood movie of 

the 1960s had a supernatural 

element such as a ghost or a 
| haunting, the directors would 
warn the audience that the story was 
imaginary; that ghosts did not really ex- 
list; that this was only entertainment. 
These glossy three-hour films, with their 
songs and dances, may have had little 
connection with reality, but they were 
the only pop culture Hindi-speaking In- 
dia had. They reached places in the In- 
dian subcontinent where no other 
medium could hope to reach. Their im- 
pact was enormous among the illiterate, 
who were seen as impressionable and 
who made easy targets 
for the fake spiritual 
leaders promising to 
tid them of their bad 
luck in return for a 
‘suitable fee. 
_ Perhaps that is why 
one feels some surprise 
when Shilpa Agarwal’s 
ghost makes its appear- 
ance in an old colonial 
mansion on Malabar 
‘Heights, as the book 
‘refers to the city’s up- 
market residential area, 
Malabar Hill. In In- 
dian fiction, ghosts are 
talked about. They are 
neither seen nor heard. 
Is this a ghost of postcolonial past? Or 
jis she simply a Miasmic representation 
of the skeletons in the closet that every 
family has, a way of invoking Balzac’s 
dictum “Behind great fortune there is a 
crime”? 

Three generations of Mittals live and 
work in the Bombay of 1960, a place of 
turmoil and opportunity. At the top of 
the pyramid is the matriarch, Maji (a 
name composed of her sexual identity 
_as mother, “maa” ; and from the suffix 
of respect, “ji,” that is attached to any 
senior person’s name), who waddles 








from room to room, ensuring that her 
domain is in good shape and its 
denizens are behaving as good upper- 
caste Hindus should. Her son, Jaginder, 
and his wife, Savita, and their three chil- 
dren, Nimish, Dheer, and Tufan, com- 
prise the bulk of the next two levels. 
But the central protagonist is thirteen- 
year-old Pinky, whose mother has died 
in childbirth and whose father has re- 
linquished his right to her in exchange 
for the money that will set him up in 
business. 

Life trundles along in the ordinary 
way. Maaji supervises the kitchen and 
the gods and spends her free time with 
her neighbor Vimala 
Lawate. Jaginder con- 
ducts business. Savita 
hates the little outsider, 
Pinky. Nimish reads 
British novels that are set 
in India and moons over 
the neighbor’s daughter, 
Lovely Lawate. And 
then Pinky, powered by 
a mixture of curiosity 
and compassion, opens 
a door and summons the 
ghost. From then on, the 
novel changes pace and 
stride. From a comfort- 
able evocation of family 
life, it turns into an oc 
cult thriller, straight from 
lazy summer afternoon to a winter- 
chilled midnight. 

One of the epigraphs of the book is 
the question posed by postcolonial fem- 
inist author Gayatri Chakravarti Spi- 
vak: “Can the subaltern speak?” The 
answer to that question is complex, but 
every society has a way of silencing its 
marginal people. They are defined, all 
over the world, as those who do not fit 
into some imaginary definition of nor- 
mal, or those who do not get heard. The 
ghosts that haunt Bombay are the ghosts 
of the dispossessed. 


Unfortunately, despite her sympa- 
thies, Agarwal’s novel works best when 
it is inside the homes of the rich. There 
she gets it right. The woman who con- 
soles herself by looking at her jewelry, 
the man who dismisses his son because 
he liked reading, the pudgy children of 
privilege, the conversations between 
two old ladies are all rendered with care 
and attention. Once it steps down into 
the world of drivers and ayahs, eunuchs 
and tantriks, it becomes exotic. Almost 
every act of rebellion against the status 
quo—the silencing of the Other by the 
patriarchal, the heteronormative, the 
privileged—fails. 

However, this is also a book illumi- 
nated by flashes of sly wit. When 
Nimish stumbles upon Untouchable: A 
Novel by Mulk Raj Anand, he has his 
own moment of epiphany, as literature 
frees his postcolonial soul. 





And then gently closing the book 
and drifting off to sleep, Nimish 
could no longer deny that a single 
shelf of a good Indian library was 
worth more to him than the whole 
native literature of England. 


This is neat reversion of Lord 
Macaulay’s famous statement that a sin- 
gle shelf of a good European library is 
worth the whole native literature of In- 


dia and Arabia. Take that, Lord M. 





Pinto is a poet and journalist based in 
Mumbai. His works include Helen: The 
Life and Times of an H-Bomb (2006), 
Asylum (2004), and Surviving Women 
(2000). He co-edited Bombay, Meri Jaan: 
Writings on Mumbai and Confronting 
Love: Poems. 
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ere ce)? if used effectively, can chano 
how students learn. 
—Lisa Huettel 


Associate Professor of the Practice 
Department of Electrical and 
Computer Engineering 


-__ library.duke.edu/suppot 
to learn how the Libraries’ Cen’ 
for Instructional Technology 
(CIT) helps instructors find 
innovative ways to use 


technology in their teaching. 


Alumni Register 





Duke University Archives 


Blue Devil Dancing, circa 1970s: A gathering of Duke supporters hits the 
stage—the band, the cheerleaders, and, of course, the dancing Blue Devil. 


www.dukealumni.com 
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Now and forever: Nearly 3,500 graduate and undergraduate students, 
faculty and staff members, and alumni converged on Chapel Drive for 
the annual Forever Duke Block Party in late August. Sponsored by the 
Duke Alumni Association, festivities included live music, catered food 
and beverages, a raffle 

for basketball tickets, 

and class gifts ranging 

from T-shirts and beer 

steins to the always- 

popular freshman 


directory. 
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Valued Volunteers 

he Duke Alumni Association 
(DAA) and the Annual Fund have 
awarded Charles A. Dukes Awards 
to six alumni for outstanding vol- 
unteer service to the university. The 
awards, named for the late Dukes ’29, 
director of the alumni affairs office from 
1944 to 1963, honor individuals who re- 
flect his dedication to the university. 
Dukes award winners are selected by the 
)\DAA board of directors and the execu- 

tive committee of the Annual Fund. 
This year’s recipients are Betsy Alden- 
Rutledge ’64, Marilyn Mayberry Arthur 
|'56, Danal Blessis B.S.E. ’82, Jill Bayer 
Ciporin ’84, Jill Moskowitz Gardner ’89, 
‘and Janis Jordan Rehlaender B.S.E. ’77. 
Alden-Rutledge, who was Service 
Learning Coordinator at the Kenan In- 
‘stitute for Ethics until her retirement in 
2007, was instrumental in establishing 
a number of service-learning initiatives 
at Duke, including LEAPS (Learning 
through Experience, Action, Partner- 
ship and Service). She has also con- 
tributed to the DAA’s civic-engagement 
committee and to its efforts to plan and 
implement Duke Alums Engage, a pro- 
gram modeled after DukeEngage that 
provides service-learning opportunities 
for alumni. A third-generation alumna, 
Alden has worked on several of her 
class-reunion committees and was an 
interviewer for the DAA’s Alumni Ad- 
missions Advisory Committee (AAAC) 
for nearly a decade. She and her hus- 
band, Mark Rutledge, live in Durham. 
Arthur is an artist and jeweler who 
has been a longtime advocate for the 
arts at Duke. As a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Art Museum Committee, she 
helped explore the possibility of a new 
Museum, raised money for what became 
the Nasher Museum of Art, and com- 
mitted considerable financial support 
to the project. She has been an active 
member of the board of the Friends of 
the Nasher Museum of Art and estab- 
lished an endowed fund to support the 
museum’s programs, and she has pro- 





vided annual support for specific exhi- 
bitions and acquisitions. Arthur also 
has passed along her love of the arts to 
her children, Lori Arthur ’79 and R. 
David Arthur II ’88, who also support 
the Nasher. She lives in Pinehurst, 
North Carolina. 

Blessis is an engineer for the Fo Tan 
Railway House, part of Hong Kong’s 
mass-transit system. He has helped raise 
Duke’s international profile by serving 
as the AAAC chair in Hong Kong for 
ten years. In this capacity, he coordi- 
nates interviews for all Hong Kong ap- 
plicants and for applicants from main- 
land China when they visit Hong Kong; 
he also hosts welcome parties for ad- 
mitted students. He has been president 
of the Duke Club of Hong Kong since 
2000. He and his wife, Marcia Barham, 
live in Hong Kong’s Tai Tam area. 

Ciporin has been an active member 
of the New York Women’s Forum and 
a volunteer for her 15th reunion. But 
her work as chair of her 25th class re- 
union was particularly noteworthy. She 
helped create a class-chair training pro- 
gram, conducted conference calls to pre- 
pare reunion-gift committee members 
for recruitment and solicitation activi- 
ties, and personally called on more than 
seventy-five members of her class to do- 
nate more than $25,000 for the class-re- 
union gift. Ciporin also worked with 
Paul Dewey ’84 to organize a reunion 
video series that featured ten members 
of the class talking about their Duke ex- 
periences. She and her husband, Daniel 
Ciporin, live in Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, with their two sons. 


Gardner has stayed engaged with 
Duke since graduation, as an AAAC 
volunteer, fundraiser, and donor. As 
class chair for her 20th class reunion, 
she recruited half of the members of 
the reunion-gift committee, solicited her 
classmates’ support for the Annual 
Fund, and encouraged attendance for 
Reunions Weekend. Gardner also 
launched the first reunion volunteer 
phonathon at her home; the phonathon, 
which brought in $25,000, will be used 
as a model for future reunion classes. 
She and her husband, Seth Gardner 
89, live in New York with their three 
children. 

Rehlaender is vice chair of the Pratt 
School of Engineering’s board of visitors 
and a member of its development com- 
mittee. In 2009, she encouraged her class- 
mates to donate to engineering’s annual 
fund by offering to make a personal do- 
nation to the charity of their choice. 
She’s helped enhance and formalize the 
role of board members, asking each 
member of the development committee 
to secure a commitment of at least one 
new gift at any level (twenty-five dollars 
or more) each year; undertaking a 
matching gift effort to encourage mem- 
bers of the graduating class and new 
donors to contribute; and working 
closely with Pratt development staff 
members to enhance and strengthen 
alumni involvement. Rehlaender and 
her husband, James Rehlaender Jr., live 
in Greenwich, Connecticut, and have 
three sons, James Rehlaender III ’07, 
Jason Rehlaender ’09, and Jordan 
Rehlaender ’11. 


New Award Honors Volunteer Service 


The Duke Alumni Association has named the first winners of the new Forever Duke Award, created this year, to recog- 

nize excellence in alumni volunteer service to the university, the alumni association, and their various constituencies. 
“We are so pleased to announce the inaugural class of Forever Duke award winners,” says Sterly L. Wilder ’83, 

associate vice president for alumni affairs. “This award is designed to recognize our extraordinary volunteers who go 


the extra mile in service to Duke and the alumni association.” 


The winners are Lori Arthur 79, Palo Alto, California; Elise Taylor Atkins B.S.E. 78, M.S.E. 80, Cary, North Carolina; 
Terry Chili 76, M.B.A. ’82, Rockville, Maryland; Stacy Coggins II ’74, Charlotte; Julie Ehlers 85, New York; Julie Guest ’85, 
Los Angeles; Albert Gumb ’56, Laguna Beach, California; Carson Dowd Howard ’76, Lewisville, North Carolina; Jeff 
Howard 76, Lewisville, North Carolina; Meredith Smith McElmurry ’98, Corona del Mar, California; Sean Meakim ’01, 
Philadelphia; Gavin Murphy ’02, Quincy, Massachusetts; Markus A. Nauheim LL.M. 96, Munich, Germany; Richard Piech 
70, Belle Mead, New Jersey; Kimberly Dawn Reed ’86, Potomac, Maryland; Vijay A. Shah M.B.A. ’85, Raleigh; Joseph J. 
Smallhoover ’75, Paris; Christy Susman ’88, San Francisco; Dawn Taylor ’89, Prairie Village, Kansas; Amy Dawson Tondu 
90, Boulogne, France; Donald Tucker Jr. ’81, Raleigh; Mary McManaway Tucker ’81, Raleigh; Michael Weiner ’91, New York; 
Susan Payor Wilkerson ’83, Atlanta; and Sam Wineburgh ’96, Santa Ana, California. 
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Building a Family Tree 


oyalty to Duke runs deep, par- 

ticularly among families that can 

claim multiple generations of 

alumni. Even though Duke is a 
relatively young university, it’s not un- 
common to find that two and even 
three generations of alumni have at- 
tended; some legacies even extend 
back to the institution’s beginnings in 
the nineteenth century. 

In 1842, Braxton Craven became 
principal of Union Institute, the pre- 
cursor to Normal College, Trinity Col- 
lege, and, eventually, Duke University. 
Craven, who selected the name Trin- 
ity College and the motto Eruditio et Religio, was the institution’s longest-serving 
president. Among the most recent Craven family descendants to attend Duke 
are his great, great, great-grandsons Thomas Blair Hines 96 and Robert Craven 
Hines ’99, sons of Mary Young “Larry” Hines A.M. ’93 and Thomas Blair 
Hines A.M. ’94. (Larry Hines’ mother is Isobel Craven Drill’37, whose brothers 
Erle B. Craven Jr. ’25 and John Braxton Craven ’25 also had children who at- 
tended Duke.) 

University Archivist Emeritus William E. King 61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 also 
has longstanding ties to Duke. His wife, Helen Brewer King M.Ed. ’79; son, 
Carl H. King M.Div. 95; brother, Carl H. King Jr. 54; and cousin Argyle King 
Clarke R.N. ’52 all earned Duke degrees. But it’s his parents’ affiliation with 
the institution that has an unusual twist. His father, 
Carl Howard King ’24, was in the last class to gradu- 
ate from Trinity College, and his mother, Mary Eliz- 
abeth Eskridge King ’25, was in the first class to grad- 
uate from Duke University. 

The Duke Alumni Association (DAA) plans to 
document other multigenerational Duke families, in- 
cluding those with affilia- 
tions through marriage 
(e.g., daughters- and sons- 
in-law, nieces and nephews, 
and cousins). Please send 
information, including de- 
grees earned and year(s) of 
graduation, to Carol Lil- 
ley, DAA staff assistant. E- 
mail: carol.lilley@daa.duke. 
edu. Fax: (919) 684-6022. 
Please include DAA Multi- 
generational Project in the 
subject line. 








Shared connections: From 
Braxton Craven, top, to Carl 
(Sr.) and Mary Eskridge King, to 
today’s students, multiple gen- 
erations of families are woven 
into the history of Duke. 
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May the Circle Be Unbroken 
hen Alta Stone Russell ’23 
was sixteen and a first-year 
student at Trinity College, she 
rode a streetcar from her East 

Durham home to campus and back 

every day. Last May, on the eve of her 

106th birthday, Russell presented her 

1923 class ring to her great-granddaugh- 

ter, Katherine Hardin Mikush ’09, who 

represents the fourth generation of 

Duke alumnae in the family. The ring 

fit perfectly. 

“In many ways, our family reflects the 
different stages of Duke,” says Sandra: 
A Hardin Mikush 
In many Ways, OUF °80. “My grand- 


family reflects the ™mother went to 


: Trinity when it 
different stages Of was a local cok 
” lege. My parents 
Duke, says Sandra [Barbara Russell 
Hardin Mikush ’80. Hardin °54 and. 
Paul Hardin II 
’52, J.D. ’54, Hon. ’94] were both chil 
dren of Methodist preachers and at 
tended when Duke was seen as a North 
Carolina Methodist university. 

“When I came to Duke, my family 
was living in New Jersey.” (At the time, 
her father was president of Drew Uni- 
versity.) “So, in a way, I was a typical 
Duke student from the Northeast. And 
now Katie, who majored in interna-| 
tional comparative studies and has been 
active in DukeEngage, represents Duke's 
international focus.” 

The Russell-Hardin-Mikush legacy is 
not restricted to the matrilineal side of 
the family. The three older women met 
their husbands through Duke: Alta 
Stone married Leon Russell B.D. 30, 
Barbara Russell married Paul Hardin, 
and Sandra Hardin married Donald 
Mikush Jr. B.S.M.E. ’80. Over the past 
eight decades, an impressive number 0 
siblings, nieces, nephews, cousins, and 
in-laws have also earned their Duke de+ 
grees—and formed their own fond 
memories of their experiences at their 
alma mater. 










































Sandra Mikush, deputy 
director of the Mary 
Reynolds Babcock Foun- 
dation, says the multigen- 
erational perspective has deepened her 
family’s appreciation of Duke. “People 
tend to hang on to and love the time they 
spent at Duke. That’s understandable, 
but it’s also wonderful to see how Duke 
has grown into an international univer- 
sity. We’re all proud of how the university 
continues to change and grow over time.” 


DukeiDepth 


What Do Women Want? 





to do the same? 


Through the ages: From left, 
= Sandra Mikush, Katherine 

« 4 Mikush, Barbara Hardin, and 
Alta Stone Russell, seated, 
represent four generations 
of Duke alumnae. 


In addition to Alta 
Stone Russell’s class ring, 


lizabeth Gillikin Johnson 
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ited another family gift. 
Like her great-grandmother, who was 
a teacher in Hillsborough, North Car- 
olina, before marrying a Methodist 
minister, Mikush will teach in rural 
North Carolina, having embarked on 
a two-year commitment to Teach For 
America. 
—Bridget Booher 






MONEY SE 


a weekend for alumnae 


OWER 


ruary 26-27, 2010 


\ 
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hat does power look like in women’s lives? How does power 
affect women physically, emotionally, and financially? How can 
women leverage their power to take bold risks and support others 





These and other questions will be discussed during the February 2010 
Duke in Depth program, “Money, Sex & Power.” Named for a popular 
women’s studies course, the weekend program will explore issues of women 
and power through three themes: finding one’s personal power, developing 
the power of connections, and exercising power in the world. Components 
of the program will include keynote speeches, breakout workshops, infor- 
mal conversations, and networking sessions. Participants are invited to 
attend a reception at the home of President Richard H. Brodhead and 
Cindy Brodhead. The event is open to the general public. 

Duke in Depth is an initiative of the Duke Alumni Association’s educa- 
tion and travel program. Other campus sponsors of the February 26-27 
event include the women’s-studies department, the Office of University 
Development, and the Office of the President. 

Duke in Depth is a continuation of program- 
ming efforts designed to provide intellectual ex- 
ploration for alumni and members of the com- 
munity in a variety of fields. Last year’s program 
was an exploration of the Bloomsbury group and 
attracted 215 participants. Previous topics have 
included the life and work of Reynolds Price ’55 
and a look at how other countries perceive the 
U.S. For more information, or to register, visit 
www.dukeindepth.com. 
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RETROSPECTIVE 










A Tale of Two Campuses 










z > rinity College relocated to investigate land around campus. How it began: Few’s letter to James B. Duke, above; students in Duke 






Mm =Durham in 1892 ona sixty- Word leaked out of Trinity’s need for Forest in 1948, top left; view of East Campus looking west toward Ninth 
two acre tract known as additional real estate, and prices near Street and Erwin Mill, 1919. 

Blackwell Park thathad been East Campus skyrocketed. The high 
used as fairgrounds and Is now part cost of expansion led campus admin- years at much more reasonable initially had not been considered. 
of East Campus. With the college istrators to propose as an alternative prices. What at first seemed a potential 
thriving and with support from a tract of wooded land located about The implications of this decision setback helped shape Duke into the 
the Duke family and leadership, a mile to the west. Buck Duke agreed, were far reaching. The additional land major research university it is today. 
ambitious young president William and college officials quietly acquired allowed for a research forest and —Tim Pyatt ‘81 
Preston Few began thinking about 5,000 acres of land over the next few a brand new medical school that University Archivist 


how the college would grow. 

In 1921, Few drafted a document 
asking James B. Duke to support an 
expanded institution to be named 
Duke University, as a memorial to his 
father. In December 1924, Duke made 
the $40 million gift that transformed 
the college into a university and 
named it for his father. 

In preparation for the physical 
expansion, administrators began to 











Call for Nominations for DAA Board 


_ Tonominate someone for the Duke Alumni Association board of directors, go to 


www.boardnom.dukealumni.com and complete the online form. Or you can send names and 
Qualifications (no self-nominations, please) to Sterly Wilder ’83, Associate Vice President, Alumni 
Affairs, Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or sterly.wilder@daa.duke.edu. The deadline is March 1. 
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lominations@daa.duke.edu. 


Bound for Duke 


rom Singapore to San Francisco 
and Hong Kong to Houston, 
dozens of summer send-off parties 
brought together incoming first- 
year students, current students, and 
alumni for convivial 
gatherings. Sponsored 
by the Duke Alumni 
Association (DAA), the 
send-off parties—now 
in their seventh year— 
were held in thirty-two 
states and eight coun- 
tries and were attended 
by more than 3,000 peo- 
ple. Nearly all of the 
events were held in the 
homes of volunteers, 
many of whom are 
Duke alumni, parents of 
Duke students, or both. 
A new component 
this year was a more ac- 
tive role for current stu- 
dents as volunteers in 
select cities. Drawing 
mainly from members 
of the DAA’s Student 
_ Alumni Advisory Board, 
student representatives 
provided valuable perspectives on a va- 
tiety of academic and social questions 
} that matriculating first-year students, 
and their parents, had about Duke. 
“Send-off parties are a great way to 
welcome new students to the Duke com- 
munity,” says Chris O’Neill ’95, assistant 
director of regional programs for the 









or Nominations for Board of Trustees 


DAA. “It’s an opportunity for incoming 
students to meet current students, their 
fellow first-year classmates, and alumni 
of all ages. This is the beginning of a 
lifetime connection to Duke.” 





Sweet send-off: First-year students, their families, and alumni from the Jacksonville area 
enjoyed confections, conversation, and bonding with classmates during one of the DAA’s 
numerous parties. 


O’Neill says that while the focus of 
the send-off parties is on the students, 
the events also serve to welcome their 
parents to the Duke community. “Many 
Duke parents, alumni and non-alumni 
alike, develop strong ties to the univer- 
sity through their children, becoming 
active participants in local program- 


GO BEYOND THE PRINT Get links to online content related to Register stories: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 





ming and valuable resources to the uni- 
versity in general.” 

That’s been the case for Tampa resi- 
dents Brad Welch ’83 and his wife, Sally 
Holtgrewe Welch M.B.A. ’82, who have 
hosted send-off parties 
for the past three years. 
Their oldest son, Brad, 
is a Duke junior. “For 
parents, there is natu- 
rally some trepidation 
about sending their 
children off to college,” 
says Brad Welch, who 
is the president of 
Welch Financial anda 
branch manager and 
financial adviser for 
Raymond James Fi- 
nancial Services Inc. 
“The kids are fine. It’s 
the parents who are 
nervous. 

“Our message is that 
they are not sending 
their children off to 
some huge institution; 
they are becoming 
part of the Duke fam- 
ily. And in some cases 
those same parents come back the next 
year to serve as cheerleaders for the 
next group of incoming Duke students 
and their families.” 

For information about serving as 
host or attending send-off parties next 
summer, the contact is Chris O’Neill 
at chris.oneill@daa.duke. edu. 


Adam Koenigsberg 86 
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Class Notes 


WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 


Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 
FAX: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please 


E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu 


Include your full name, address, and class year.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 
Box 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708. Please include 


mailing label. 


E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: 


bluedev il@duke.edu 


NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note ma- 
terial we receive and the long lead time required 
for typesetting, design, and printing, your sub- 
misslon May not appear for three to four issues. 
\lumni are urged to include spouses’ names in 
marriage and birth announcements. We do not 


record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 


Robert C. Wagner °52, LL.B. 57 published 
his second book, Viet Nam Re-Visited, in July. He 





64 wv 
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is working on his third and fourth books simul- 
taneously. He lives in Bedminster, N.J., with his 
wife, Betty. 


1960s 


xe SOth Reunion Apriti6.i8 


Wallace V. Kaufman ’61 is listed with the 
Construction Dispute Resolution Services’ 
national panel of alternative dispute resolution 
specialists as a mediator. He recently published 
a field guide to invasive plant species, Invasive 
Plants, with Stackpole Books. He is working on 
another book about Georg Wilhelm Steller, a 
field biologist. 


Charles P. Egerton ’62 was named instructor 
of the year at Mississippi Gulf Coast Commu- 
nity College in Jackson County, where he has 
taught anatomy and physiology since 1992. 


Robert A. Johnson ’64, J.D. 67 received a 
$14,000 Award of Excellence from American Art 
Collector magazine for his oil painting Peonies, 
which was displayed in the National Exhibition 
of Oil Painters of America in May, in Santa 

Fe, N.M. 


BEM 45th Reunion apriticis 


Emanuel Newmark ’66 received the 2009 
Physician Hero in Medicine Award for his 
advancements in the profession of medicine, 
given by the Palm Beach County Medical Soci- 
ety. His research established a new drug to treat 
fungal corneal ulcers and was recently used to 
treat the outbreak of corneal infections associ- 
ated with a contact-lens solution. He practices 
ophthalmology at the West Palm Beach 
Veterans Medical Center. 


M. Parrish Hirasaki B.S.M.E. ’67 has written 
Corporate Climbing: An Accurate (and Irreverent) 
Guide, published by Dog Ear Press. The book is 
a compilation of columns and cartoons based 
on her experience in the corporate world. 
Hirasaki offers counsel on issues ranging from 
managing office politics and performance 
evaluations to taking risks and dealing with 
problematic coworkers. She lives in Dickinson, 


Texas. 


Jonathan C. Kinney ’68 was named in the 

Best Lawyers in America 2009. He also was reap- 
pointed to the board of trustees of the Arling- 
ton County Retirement System. He is a senior 


When you make a gift of $10,000 or more, 
Duke can offer you (and/or your loved ones) 
a fixed income for life. A charitable gift annuity 
will also generate a tax deduction and can 
reduce capital gains. Your ages, your financial 
needs, and current interest rates determine the 
annuity rate Duke can offer. Some sample rates: 


Your Age: 60 
70 


80 7.1% 


Your Ages: 70/68 Annuity: 5.1% 
76/73 


Annuity: 5.0% 
5.7% 


Annuity rates are 
subject to change. 
Once your gift is 
made, the annuity 
rate remains fixed. 


5.5% 


Let us help you and your financial advisors 
develop a gift plan that meets your financial 
and philanthropic goals. 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 


Phone 
Email 


(919) 681-0464 
gift. planning@dev.duke.edu 


Explore gift plans at 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning 











partner at Bean, Kinney, & Korman in 
Arlington, Va. 


Patrick A. Morelli A.M. 68, a sculptor, had 
one of his pieces, a life-sized bronze bust of Ibn 
Khaldun, a 14th-century Islamic scholar and 
historian, unveiled at Columbia University’s 


Alfred Lerner Hall. 


1970s 


| BZ 40th Reunion apriticis 


Joe B. Hoyle ’70, a professor of accounting at 
the University of Richmond, was selected by 
students to make the inaugural presentation for 
the institution’s “last lecture” series, which fea- 
tures faculty members speaking as if it were their 
final opportunity to address students. He deliv- 


ered his lecture in March to an audience of 


more than 500 people. He lives in Midlothian, 
Va., with his wife, Sarah. 


J. Wes Jones ’72, M.D. ’76 has written Cure 


| Constipation Now: A Doctor’s Fiber Therapy to 


Cleanse and Heal (Penguin). The book addresses 


_ the causes and consequences of gastrointestinal 
_ problems that can lead to a wide range of ill- 


nesses, and offers a three-step program to re- 
store digestive health. Jones founded the Cape 
Fear Center for Digestive Diseases and is a staff 
member at Cape Fear Valley Health System. He 
is the chair of Curamericas Global Inc., which 
provides health care to West African and Cen- 
tral and South American communities. He lives 


| in Fayetteville, N.C. 


Michael J. Sateia M.D. ’74 received the 2009 
Nathaniel Kleitman Distinguished Service 
Award given by the American Academy of 
Sleep Medicine. He is a professor of psychiatry 
at Dartmouth Medical School and director of 
the Sleep Disorders Center at Dartmouth- 
Hitchcock Medical Center. While president of 
the American Academy of Sleep Medicine, he 
oversaw efforts to establish sleep medicine as a 
medical subspecialty. 


35th Reunion Apriti6-i3 


Clarence J. Gideon Jr. ’75 was named in The 
Best Lawyers in America 2009 and in Super 


| Lawyers Mid-South 2009 in the fields of profes- 


sionaL-liability and personal-injury litigation. He 
was also named one of the top 150 lawyers in 
Tennessee in Tennessee Business. His practice is in 
Nashville, where he lives with his wife, Cecile. 


Lisa Williams Kline ’75 published her third 
novel, Write Before Your Eyes, with Delacorte 
Press. Her first novel, Eleanor Hill, received the 
North Carolina Literary Award for juvenile lit- 
erature sponsored by the American Association 
of University Women, and her second, The 
Princesses of Atlantis, is in its fourth reprinting. 
She teaches English in Charlotte, where she 
lives with her husband, Jeffrey. 


Sheryl Johnson Willert 75 was honored by 
the Defense Research Institute, an organization 
for civil-defense lawyers, which renamed one of 
its awards the Sheryl J. Willert Pioneer Diversity 
Award. She is managing director of Williams 
Kastner in Seattle, and a past president of the 
Defense Research Institute. 





MINI-PROFILE 


Ed Nixon ’52, recording family memories 


ost of his classmates 
are well into retire- 
ment, but Ed Nixon 
52 keeps adding to 
his résumé. Already president of 
the trade and investment firm 
Nixon World Enterprises and chair 
of a group devoted to solar energy, 
Nixon has yet another job title: 
author. 

The Nixons: A Family Portrait, 
released in May by the Book Pub- 
lishers Network, traces the many 
triumphs and falls of his late 
brother President Richard M. Nixon 
LL.B. 37 and what 








can produce,” says Nixon. 
Jonathan Aitken, an award-win- 
ning biographer of President 
Nixon, calls the book “an en- 
thralling read, full of rare insights 
into life on the inside of the Nixon 
family.” 

Seventeen years younger than 
his famous brother, Ed Nixon is ac- 
complished in his own right. One 
of only two geology majors in his 
class at Duke, he earned a master’s 
degree at North Carolina State Uni- 
versity and embarked on a long 
career with companies involved in 

earth science. His 


they meant for the mission: advocat- 
family. The book, ing for the respon- 
coauthored by sible use of natural 
Karen Olson, re- eA Gfetoily Liane | resources around 
calls, in detail, ~ % “a the world. In 2004, 
what it meant to x 3° 7 bf ry , = = Duke’s Nicholas 
grow up among School of the Envi- 
the Nixons—a | | Py) ee) = onment awarded 
close-knit, hard- — Nixon its Ralston 
working, devoutly a Distinguished 
Quaker family that Alumni Award for 
endured the early his contributions 
deaths of two of to the field. 

Ed’s four older brothers. Nixon almost didn’t make it to 


“A biographical sketch from in- 
side the family reveals things that 
even the best biographers can 
never achieve,” Nixon says. The 


~ book does not provide any star- 


tling new revelations about Presi- 
dent Nixon or his family, but that 
was never the intent. “The point 
was to portray the family as it was, 
to show what an ordinary family 


Duke. After attending high school 
in Pennsylvania, he planned to go 
to college in California, where his 
family had lived for many years. 
As he writes in his book, “Dick had 
other ideas. One weekend he came 
to our farm and said, ‘Let’s drive 
down to Duke so you can see 
what’s available.’ At first | resisted, 
saying, ‘But | want to go to Stan- 





ford or Caltech to study engineer- 
ing.’ Then Dick asked, ‘How can 
you be sure of a decision if your 
judgment is based on a limited 
awareness of what’s available?” 
Knowing it was no use to argue 
with Dick, | asked, ‘May | drive?’ ” 

Nixon, who lives in Lynnwood, 
Washington, still enjoys hitting the 
road. He has logged more than 
thirty trips to China since the 1980s 
for various business ventures and 
Still returns there periodically. In 
recent months, he has crisscrossed 
the U.S. doing readings from his 
book, including an event at the 
Nixon Presidential Library and Mu- 
seum in Yorba Linda, California. 
The book, he tells audiences, Is es- 
sentially about strong families and 
how the health of the nation de- 
pends on them. With two daugh- 
ters and two granddaughters, he 
finds it a theme that remains cen- 
tral to his own life. 

Still, after ten years of working 
on his book, he'll think twice before 
writing another one. “I learned that 
writing books is something | don’t 
want to do ona full-time basis,” he 
says. “You really have to turn your- 
Self inside out.” 


—Stephen Martin 95 


Martin has written for America, 
Commonweal, and U.S. News & 
World Report. He lives in 
Greensboro. 
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Photos courtesy Ed Nixon 


If you, your parents, or your 
grandparents graduated from Duke, 
we invite you to begin your marriage 

with a Duke Chapel wedding. 


Call (919) 684-8150 or visit 
www.chapel.duke.edu to learn more. 


Elizabeth Allardice 


‘Doikins with real estate buyers and sellers 
in Durham, Chapel Hill, and Raleigh 


North Carolina: our team of experienced 


real estate professionals are well versed in a 
variety of home prices, floor plans, homes 
styles, and neighborhoods and can help you 


achieve your real estate goals. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
| http://www.elizabethallardice.com 





Or call me at REAAKK Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 
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John J. Coleman IIl'78, J.D. 81 was named to 
the 2009 Top 100 Most Powerful Employment 
Attorneys by the website Lawdragon.com. He is a 
lawyer at Burr & Forman in Birmingham, Ala., 
where he lives with his wife, Liz, and their son. 


David N. Schaeffer '78 became president of 
the Atlanta Bar Association. He was an officer 
and board member for six years, and had been 
chair of the association’s litigation section. He is 
a partner with Holland Schaeffer Roddenbery 
Blitch, specializing in business litigation, serious 
personal injury, and medical malpractice. He 
also recently climbed five of the seven sum- 
mits—the highest points on each continent. 


1980s 


80 | 30th Reunion April 16-18 


Mark J. Smalls ’80 became vice president and 
chief marketing officer of JAMS, a private 
provider of mediation and arbitration services. 
He will oversee marketing and communications 
strategy and will provide leadership to managers 
with practice-development responsibilities. He 
was previously senior vice president of market- 
ing for Opportunity International, a nonprofit 
that provides microfinance products. 


Nancy Levine Zisk ’80, J.D. ’83 earned tenure 
at Charleston School of Law in Charleston, 
S.C., where she lives with her husband, Robert. 


Terri L. Mascherin ’81 was appointed first 
vice president of the Chicago Bar Association. 
Previously, she had served as second vice presi- 
dent, treasurer, and chair of the finance com- 
mittee for the organization. She is a partner at 


Jenner & Block. 


George M. Witte ’82 published his second 
collection of poems, Deniability, with Orchises 
Press. He is editor in chief of St. Martin’s Press 
and lives in New Jersey with his wife, Kristin, 
and two daughters. 


Margaret M. Lawton ’83 became a tenured 
professor at Charleston School of Law in 
Charleston, S.C. She lives in Mount Pleasant, 
S.C., with her husband, Lewis, and two children. 


Suresh K. Mukherji ’83 was inducted as a fel- 
low in the American College of Radiology. He is 
chief of neuroradiology and professor of radiol- 
ogy, neuroradiology, otolaryngology, head-and- 
neck surgery, and radiation oncology at the 
University of Michigan Health System. 


785 | 25th Reunion April 16-18 


Jorge L. Gamba HS ’86 was inducted as a fel- 
low in the American College of Radiology. He 
is an interventional radiologist and neuroradi- 
ologist at Mori, Bean & Brooks in Jacksonville, 
Fla., and a senior member of the American So- 
ciety of Neuroradiology. 


Barrett H. Reasoner ’86 is the new president 
of the Houston Bar Association. A partner with 
Gibbs & Bruns, he focuses his practice on com- 
plex commercial litigation in intellectual prop- 
erty, construction, and legal and professional 
malpractice. He has served on the board of direc- 
tors for the Houston Bar Association since 2000. 


Pamela K. Woodard '86, M.D. ’90 was in- 
ducted as a fellow in the American College of 
Radiology. She is associate professor and head 
of advanced cardiac imaging at Washington 
University School of Medicine. She also is presi- 
dent of the North American Society for Cardio- 
vascular Imaging. She lives in St. Louis. 


1990s 


Ey 20th Reunion Apritisis 


Kiran Asher M.E.M. ’90 has written Black and 
Green: Afro-Colombians, Development, and Nature 
in the Pacific Lowlands (Duke University Press). 
She is an associate professor of international 
development and social change and of women’s 
studies at Clark University. 


Edward C. Goodman III! 90 wrote a film 
script that will be showcased at UCLA Festival 
2009: New Creative Work, a celebration of the 
newest work by theater, film, and television 
students at the University of California-Los 
Angeles. His screenplay is called Limbo Larry 
vs. Death Et Al. 


David L. Hudson Jr. ’90 published Combat 
Sports: The Encyclopedia of Wrestling, Fighting, and 
Mixed Martial Arts, his 24th book. He is a li- 


censed boxing judge. 


Robert E. Gans ’91 was promoted to assistant 
general counsel for Computer Sciences Corp., a 
business-technology-services provider in Falls 
Church, Va. He specializes in employment law. 
He also was elected to second terms as vice 
president of external relations and community- 
service chair for the Washington Area Corpo- 
rate Counsel Association. He lives in Potomac, 
Md., with his wife, Kelly, and three children. 


Mark R. Durham B.S.E. ’92 was promoted to 
associate at Hankins and Anderson Inc., a con- 
sulting-engineering firm in Richmond, Va. He 
previously worked for the firm’s project-manage- 
ment department. 


Robert J. Hauser ’92 earned Florida Bar 
board certification in appellate practice. He is a 
lawyer at Beasley Hauser Kramer Leonard & 


Galardi in West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Allyson W. Haynes '92 earned tenure at 
Charleston School of Law in Charleston, S.C. 


A. Joshua Mallamud '92 was appointed to the 
board of directors for Public Radio Capital, a 
nonprofit organization that helps public-radio 
stations meet short-term capital needs. He is 
chief operating officer of Competitive Edge 
Sports in Los Angeles. 


Michael S. Sherman J.D. 92 was promoted to 
senior vice president and general counsel at 
Genesis Healthcare, a company that provides 
long-term care for the elderly, including demen- 
tia care, short-term care, and assisted-living serv- 
ices. He lives in Horsham, Pa., with his wife, 
Wendy, and two sons. 


Tricia Shugin Tang '94 was promoted to asso- 
ciate professor with tenure in the department of 
medical education at the University of Michi- 
gan Medical School. 





Katharine O’Connell White 794 is an assis- 
tant clinical professor of obstetrics and gynecol- 
ogy at Tufts University. She practices at Baystate 
Medical Center in Springfield, Mass. She lives 
in Longmeadow, Mass., with her husband, 


Chad, and son. 
Beg 15th Reunion April 16-18 


Cynthia A. O’Neal ’96 became director of exter- 
nal affairs at the office of Lt. Gov. Walter Dalton 
of North Carolina. She previously was a lawyer in 
private practice. She lives in Zebulon, N.C. 


Jeffrey T. Spang 796 joined the faculty of the 
UNC-CH School of Medicine as an assistant 
professor in the department of orthopaedics. He 
completed a research fellowship at Technical 
University-Munich in Germany, and an or- 
thopaedic sports-medicine fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. He lives in Chapel Hill 
with his wife, Ruth, and three daughters. 


_ Grace Y. Chang ’97 received her Ph.D. in cog- 


nitive neuroscience from the University of Cali- 
fornia-Los Angeles. 


Pinata Hungspreugs Sessoms B.S.E. ’98 is a 


| biomechanical-engineering analyst at the Naval 
_ Health Research Center in San Diego. She re- 


ceived her Ph.D. in biomedical engineering from 
Northwestern University. 


Jocelyn L. Stanton 98 received a Distinguished 
Fulbright Award in Teaching. She teaches Eng- 


_ lish as a second language at Media Communica- 


tions Technology High School in Boston and 
will study at the University of Cape Town, 
South Africa, in the spring of 2010. Her research 


| will include documenting how teachers engage 


students in learning about race. 


Neil J. Young 798 received his Ph.D. in U.S. his- 
tory from Columbia University in May 2008. He 


is a lecturer in history at Princeton University. 


| Minette L. Mangahas 799 had her artwork 


featured in the exhibition “Paraphrase” at the 
Arario Gallery in New York. 


MARRIAGES: Terry W. Steele 92 to Megan 
L. Robinson M.B.A. ’04 on May 25, 2009. Resi- 
dence: Charlotte...Amy C. Kunstling ’93, J.D. 
96 to Michael Irene on May 30, 2009. Residence: 
Raleigh... Vanessa L. Davis ’94 to Brian Cohen 
on May 24, 2009. Residence: New York...An- 


_ drew R. Fechner 97 to Anna R. Greenfeld 


on May 30, 2009. Residence: Montclair, N.J.... 
Marsha G. Johnson 798 to Brendan Collins on 


_ April 25, 2009. Residence: London...Danny J. 
| Cecile Jr. 99, A.M. ’05, Ph.D. ’08 to Jennifer 
| L. Perry Ph.D. ’03 on May 23, 2009. 
Residence: Boone, N.C. 


_ BIRTHS: Second child and first daughter to 


Kristi Cobb lachetta ’90 and Michael Iachetta 
on March 13, 2009. Named Sarah Frances... 
Fourth child and son to Jonathan S. Jaquette 
‘92 and Catherine Fellows Jaquette ’93 on 
April 29, 2009. Named Nathan Chase... Third 
child and second son to Anders W. Hall ’93 
and Joanna Faulkner Hall on May 6, 2009. 
Named Charles Anders...Fourth child and son 
to Catherine Fellows Jaquette ’93 and 
Jonathan S. Jaquette 92 on April 29, 2009. 
Named Nathan Chase... Third child and first 





MINI-PROFILE 


Marfé Ferguson Delano ’80, children’s book author 


arfé Ferguson Delano 

has written more 

than a dozen chil- 

dren’s books for the 
National Geographic Society, rang- 
ing from award-winning biogra- 
phies of Thomas Edison, Albert 
Einstein, and Annie Sullivan to her 
most recent work on global warm- 
ing. But given the books’ audience 
and length—fewer than 10,000 
words—paring down an accom- 
plished life or a complicated sub- 
ject can be a daunting task. 

“With biographies, | try to de- 
termine early in the research and 
writing process a theme that | can 
build the story around,” says De- 
lano. “For Edison, it was his persist- 
ence. For Einstein, it was his 
overwhelming curiosity. And for 
[Helen Keller’s teacher] Sullivan, it 
was her combination of determina- 
tion, stubbornness, and 
creativity.” 

Delano’s most recent book, 
Earth in the Hot Seat: Bulletins 
From a Warming World, presented 
her with another kind of challenge 
because of the complicated and 
somewhat controversial subject 
matter. “l know a few people who 
are climate-change skeptics, so | 
was painstaking in my research on 
what the issues were,” she says. 
“But what | found, and my editors 
agreed, was that the evidence is 
overwhelming that humans are 
responsible for the buildup of 
greenhouse gases. Rather than 
present the skeptics’ arguments 
and then refute them—and since | 


only had about 8,000 words—we 
agreed not to include them.” 

Instead, the book is packed 
with sobering statistics, satellite 
maps of the warming planet and 
photos of vanishing rain forests, 
energy-saving tips, and profiles of 
environmentalists, including 
oceanographer and explorer Sylvia 
Earle A.M. ’56, Ph.D. 66, Hon. ’93. 
Although geared for children and 
young adults, Delano’s books are 
informative primers for readers of 
all ages. 

“One of the best ways to be 
quickly informed about a topic or a 
person is to read a good kids’ book 
about them,” she says. “All of a 
sudden you know enough to have 
a discussion about the subject. 
One of the nicest reviews that 
Genius received called it a perfect 
introduction for adults who want 
to know more about Einstein.” 

At Duke, Delano had planned to 
major in history and pursue a law 
degree. But soon after enrolling in 
an English literature survey course 
taught by Oliver Ferguson, she 
scrapped those plans and declared 
herself an English major. “I’d never 
had a course that pulled apart lit- 
erature and characters in the way 
that his class did. Working with 
him and writing papers for his 
Class helped me focus in on how 
books are structured.” 

After graduating, she landed an 
entry-level job as an editorial as- 
sistant in the children’s-book de- 
partment at Charles Scribner's 
Sons in New York. Later, she honed 


PLANET 


EARTH IN THE H T SEAT 


her writing skills first as a copy 
editor and then as a staff writer 
for Time-Life Books. After her two 
children were born, Delano be- 
came a freelance writer. In the late 
90s, an editor at National Geo- 
graphic who was familiar with her 
work asked her to write a chil- 
dren’s book about the sky, Earth’s 
atmosphere, and the weather. 

“ve been writing children’s 
books ever since,” she says. 

Currently she is conducting 
research on slave life at Mount 
Vernon; she and her husband live 
in Alexandria, Virginia, on land once 
owned by George Washington. 
Delano also finds herself drawn to 
the rich history surrounding her 
birthplace of Memphis, Tennessee, 
from the city’s role during the civil 
rights movement to the indelible 
influence of the region’s country 
and blues musicians. 


—Bridget Booher 
Learn more about Delano 


and her books: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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He can’t fix the 
economy, but he can 
help you deal with it. 


Duke Executive Health physician Kevin Waters, MD, 
and his team develop personalized health programs to 
keep you healthy during these difficult economic times. 


Why is now the best time to think about your health? 

Everyone is stressed about the economy these days, and although it 
is easy to ignore your health, it is more important than ever to take 
care of yourself. We know that stress is a major contributor to high 
blood pressure, heart disease, anxiety, and depression and that 
preventive health measures like proper diet, exercise, and regular 
health screenings from your physician are pivotal to combating these 


illnesses. Our program is specifically designed to address these issues. 


What is Duke Executive Health? 

We are an integrated team of professionals working together to provide 
recommendations for improved health, diet, exercise, and stress 
management through a comprehensive exam delivered in a caring and 
efficient manner. The end result is a practical, personalized health plan 
that fits into a busy executive’s normal routine. And to help during the 
more difficult times of the year, a personal health coach will monitor 
your progress and help keep you on track. 


What's so important about a team approach in health care? 

A team approach is the future of medicine—and what we’re using 
right now at Duke. In our program we have a team composed of a 
physician, a nutritionist, a fitness expert, a stress manager, a health 
coach, and a nurse who all actively participate in a patient’s care. 
This team approach allows us to adequately formulate a personalized 
health care plan that meets the patient’s needs. 


Why Duke? 

At Duke you have access to the best specialty medical care in the 
world. Our program distinguishes itself from other executive health 
programs by our emphasis on providing a caring, personal relationship 
with each individual. 


The team at Duke Executive Health is dedicated to protecting 
your most valuable asset...you. 


Duke Executive Health 
919-660-6606 DukeExecHealth.org 


son to William M. McClatchey Jr. 94 and 


Donna C. McClatchey on Nov. 12, 2008. Named 


William Mann...First child and son to 
Katharine O’Connell White 94 and Chad 
White on April 14, 2009. Named Zachary 


Parker...First child and son to Lisa L. Anderson 


B.S.E. 95 and Justin Hall on March 24, 2009. 
Named Ryder Anderson Hall...Second child 
and first son to Jeanne A. Collins 95 and 
Luke S. Valenti 95 on Feb. 15, 2009. Named 
Luke Sannio... Twins, first sons, to Scott C. 
Keane 95, M.B.A. ’00 and Molly K. Lienesch 
M.B.A. ’00 on May 21, 2009. Named Holden 
Miller Keane and Jackson Carey Keane...Second 
child and first son to Luke S. Valenti 95 and 
Jeanne A. Collins 95 on Feb. 15, 2009. Named 
_ Luke Sannio...First child and son to Joseph S. 
Joson ’97 and Heather Carkuff Joson 98 on 
March 1, 2009. Named Joshua Michael...First 
child and son to Jennifer Berger Brown ’98 
and Robert C. Brown on May 13, 2009. Named 
Benjamin Edward...First child and son to 
Heather Carkuff Joson 98 and Joseph S. 
Joson 97 on March 1, 2009. Named Joshua 
Michael...Second child and daughter to An- 


drew J. Thomson 98 and Megan G. Thomson 


on Dec. 28, 2008. Named Ella Genevieve...Sec- 
ond child and first daughter to Traci Glesener 

| Higgins 99 and Jason L. Higgins on April 10, 
2009. Named Nikole Lee...First child and son to 
Nina Shapiro Kentsis 99 and Alex Kentsis on 
April 29, 2009. Named Asher. 


2000s 
00 


April 16-18 


David A. Hoang B.S.E. ’00 is a principal finan- 
cial analyst at Capital One Bank in New Orleans. 


He lives in Harvey, La. 


Robert Macon Phillips III ’00 served as 

deputy director for the Web team of President 

Barack Obama’s 2008 presidential campaign. 

After the election, he was appointed director of 

new media at the White House, where he has 

_ developed a new White House website, an on- 

| line town-hall-meeting site, and a site that fea- 
tures information about government spending. 


Sofya H. Asfaw ’02 graduated from Southern 
Illinois University School of Medicine in May. 
She entered a general-surgery residency at the 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation in July. 


Jason H. Middleton Ph.D. ’02 received the G. 

Graydon and Jane W. Curtis Award for Excel- 

lence in Teaching by a Nontenured Member of 
| the Faculty from the University of Rochester, 


| where he has been an assistant professor of Eng- 


lish and teaches in the film and media studies 
program since 2006. 


Craig M. Principe ’02 earned his master’s in 
USS. history from the State University of New 
York-Albany in August. Now he attends Wake 
Forest University School of Law. 


a wealth-management company, as a private 
banker. She lives in San Francisco. 


| 
| Joshua E. Fein ’03 received his D.D.S. from 


UNC-CH. He graduated with highest distinc 





_ Lauren E. Sardina ’02 joined Barclays Wealth, 


Jeb Patton 96, playing New York jazz 


hen pianist Jeb Pat- 

ton began playing 

with the Heath 

Brothers—saxophon- 
ist Jimmy, bassist Percy, and 
drummer Tootie—it took some 
time to develop a comfortable 
rapport. As a twenty-something 
next to three elder statesman of 
jazz, Patton found it difficult to 
Shed the notion of being an ap- 
prentice studying alongside the 
masters. But once trust had devel- 
oped within the rhythm section, 
Patton could relax and let the 
music wash over him. “Certain 
nights with Tootie and Percy, it felt 
like sitting in this huge, plush 
couch,” Patton recalls. “It felt like 
riding in a Cadillac.” 

It’s been an oft-repeated re- 
frain throughout Patton’s music 
career: push beyond the comfort 
zone; suffer the bumps and 
bruises endemic to on-the-job 
training; and ultimately reap the 
hard-fought rewards of laid-back, 
spontaneous musicality. For Pat- 
ton, the rewards have been many, 
including eleven years of interna- 
tional touring with the Heath 
Brothers, sideman roles with rising 
Stars such as vocalist Sachal 
Vasandani and trumpeter Jeremy 
Pelt, and adjunct professorships 
at Queensborough Community 
College and Queens College in 
New York. 

Patton’s level of success is un- 
usual among graduates of Duke, 
which doesn’t offer a jazz studies 
major. He attributes his accom- 
plishments to Paul Jeffrey, who di- 
rected the jazz program until 2003. 


Jeffrey kept the Duke Jazz Ensem- 
ble on a full-tilt schedule, with bi- 
weekly concerts featuring guest 
artists from New York. “It was like 
a mini jazz festival at Duke all the 
time,” Patton says. 

But Patton is quick to admit 
he got off to a rough start as an 
aspiring undergraduate musi- 
clan—he botched his first audition 
with Jeffrey, struggled to balance 
academics with music, and played 
a few “train wreck” concerts. 
However, time constraints forced 
him to embrace simplicity as a 
composer and arranger. 

“It would have been great to 
have more students who were 
really serious about jazz,” Patton 
says. “But on the other hand, 
maybe | benefited more because 
my level back then was relatively 
low, So if | was at some music 
school with, like, a hundred piano 
players, maybe | would have been 
lost in the shuffle. Paul had me out 
front, for better or for worse.” 

After Duke, Patton earned his 
master’s degree from Queens 
College, honing his playing at New 
York’s sink-or-swim jam Sessions. 
He studied with legendary pianist 
Sir Roland Hanna, who encour- 
aged him to delve into jazz’s 
classical and ragtime roots. 

Patton also met Jimmy Heath, 
then the outgoing director of the 
school’s jazz program. “He’s the 
kind of guy who makes you feel 
comfortable right from the very 
beginning,” Patton says. “He 
believes in what you can do, and 
he doesn’t try to intimidate you.” 
Heath’s mentorship not only 





improved Patton’s playing, but 
also expanded his musical net- 
work—the saxophonist introduced 
him to drummer Winard Harper 
and singer Etta Jones, leading 

to performance and recording 
opportunities. 

Patton still plays for audiences 
around the world but says his 
latest challenge is in some ways 
the most daunting: a room full of 
college students. “If I’m in front of 
people behind a piano, it’s fine,” 
says the soft-spoken Patton, “but 
without a piano, it’s a totally 
different experience.” He learned 
that the hard way when he taught 
his first jazz musicianship class, 
covering for a friend at Queens- 
borough Community College. The 
temporary replacement was made 
permanent, thrusting the first- 
time teacher into a full-time role, 
an experience that has been “a big 
wake-up call,” he says. But just as 
he picked up the language of 
composition years ago, he’s learn- 
ing the language of teaching— 
lesson plans, workbooks, and all. 

“There are a lot of players who 
just hate teaching,” Patton says. 
“But | have to say, if] have a good 
day, if | feel like it was a good 
class, | really do enjoy it.” 


—Fric Bishop 
Bishop ’07 Is a freelance writer and 
Web producer based in Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Listen to Patton’s songs: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Jimmy Ryan 


tion and received the Turner Award for top 


student researc h 


Abigail L. Huff '03 received her master of di 
vinity degree from Princeton Theological Semi 
nary in May 


John “Clay” Mountcastle A.M. '03, Ph.D. '06 
recently published a book titled Punitive War 
Confederate Guerillas and Union Reprisals (Univer- 
SITY Press ot Kansas). | he book 1S based On Te. 
search he conducted at Duke for his dissertation. 


Erin A. Smith ‘03 was ranked second-best ana- 
lyst in the beverage industry in the Financial 
Times /StarMine World’s Top Analysts survey, 
and fourth in the beverage industry in The Wall 
Screet Journal’s Best on the Street survey. She 
works for Argus Research in New York. 


Cameron V. Levy B.S.E. 04 was promoted to 
senior consultant at Mars & Co., a manage- 
ment-consulting firm specializing in business 
strategy and operational improvement. He lives 


in New York. 
BeEF Sth Reunion apiliis 


Anna Bauer ‘05 recently returned from two 
years of Peace Corps service in the Islamic Re- 
public of Mauritania. She lives in Chapel Hill 
with her husband, Christopher Paul ’05, and 
is pursuing a master’s degree in public health, 
specializing in maternal and child health, at 


UNC-CH. 


Thomas Andrew Lefebvre 05 was awarded 
the Bronze Star for heroism and valor for ac- 
tions in Afghanistan as a first lieutenant in the 
Marines. Serving as platoon commander, he 


braved enemy fire to obtain the coordinates for 
insurgent positions. He received a similar award 
in 2006 for his actions in Iraq. He was honor- 
ably discharged in May and is pursuing a career 
in medicine. 


Christopher Paul 05 recently returned from 
two years of Peace Corps service in the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania. He lives in Chapel 
Hill with his wife, Anna Bauer ‘05, and is 
working for the Children’s Environmental 
Health Initiative at Duke’s Nicholas School 

of the Environment. 


Scott D. Mikkelsen J.D. '06 was recognized by 
the Polk County (lowa) Bar Association for his 
outstanding service to that organization’s Vol- 
unteer Lawyers Project in 2008. He spent more 
than 100 hours counseling individuals who 
could not afford a lawyer. 


Timothy M. Young A.M. ’06 returned to Duke 
as the assistant director of development and 
alumni relations at the Sanford School of Public 
Policy. His responsibilities include managing 
prospective donors and creating a regional de- 
velopment program. 


J. Ross Cunning '07 was awarded a fellowship 
from the National Science Foundation for his re- 
search on coral reefs. He works in a lab at the 
University of Miami’s Rosenstiel School of Ma- 
rine and Atmospheric Science, and his primary 
research interests include how different symbiont 
communities affect the ecology of coral reefs. 


MARRIAGES: Meredith B. Mabe ’02 to 

Craig M. Principe ’02 on June 14, 2008. Resi- 
dence: Winton-Salem...Nicholas I. Coder ’03 
to Emily Graham on Sept. 20, 2008. Residence: 


Philadelphia...Jennifer L. Perry Ph.D. '03 to 
Danny J. Cecile Jr. 99, A.M. ’05, Ph.D. '08 
on May 23, 2009, Residence: Boone, N.C....Erin 
A. Smith '03 to Matthew Ahrens on Oer. 18, 
2008. Residence: New York...Megan L. 
Robinson M.B.A. '04 to Terry W. Steele '92 
on May 25, 2009. Residence: Charlotte...Justin 
I. Segall '05 to Marcia J. Eisenstein '06 on 
May 24, 2009. Residence: Denver. 


BIRTHS: Twins, first sons, to Molly K. 
Lienesch M.B.A. '00 and Scott C. Keane '95, 
M.B.A. ’00 on May 21, 2009. Named Holden 


Miller Keane and Jackson Carey Keane. 


Deaths 


Rosagray Chesson Jones '28 of Forest City, 
N.C., on March 27, 2008. 


Kermet Earl Silver ’30 of Canton, N.C., on 
Feb. 9, 2009. He retired from Champion Inter- 
national Corp. in 1973 after 44 years. He is sur- 
vived by three grandchildren and six 
great-grandchildren. 


Eloise Wooters Ingram ’34 of High Point, 
N.C., on Feb. 22, 2009. She graduated with a 
major in economics and was a member of Zeta 
Tau Alpha sorority. During World War II, she 
worked for the War Department in St. Louis. 
After a career in accounting, she retired from 
the Sunshine Laundry Co. in 1972. She is sur- 
vived by a sister and a brother. 


Ruth Crutchfield Bray R.N. ’35, B.S.N. 46 of 
Virginia Beach, Va., on June 7, 2008. She is sur- 
vived by three sons, six grandchildren, and 
three great-grandchildren. 
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as you want it to be. 


Life at Carolina Meadows can be as 





active or as laid back as you prefer. 
Either way, you'll enjoy being a part 
of a community that’s warm, vibrant 
and caring. 


Learn more. Call 1-800-458-6756, 
or visit www.carolinameadows.org. 
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Florence Heinley Kloepfer 935 of Fort 
Worth, Texas, on Jan. 17, 2009. At Duke, she 


| was a member of Sigma Kappa sorority. She 


lived in Fort Worth for more than 40 years and 
was a member of the Oakcrest Women’s Club. 


Sara Jane Cook Muir 735 of Edmond, Okla., 
on Dee. 3, 2008. 


John F. Preston Jr. M.D. 35 of Durham, on 
Jan. 2, 2009. He is survived by his niece, 
Kathryn Preston Parks ’72. 


Joseph F. Schieferly 35 of Venice, Fla., on 
Feb. 17, 2009. He was awarded the Army Com- 
mendation Ribbon for his efforts as a captain 
during World War II. He spent 45 years as an 
executive at Exxon Corp. in New York. He is 


survived by his wife, Audrey; a daughter; two 
sons; seven grandchildren; and five great- 
_ grandchildren. 


Porter B. Huling Jr. 36 of Morehead City, 
N.C., on Feb. 27, 2009. A World War II veteran, 
he was an economist for Sen. George Berry be- 
fore working as an oceanographer at Duke’s 
Marine Lab and as a researcher at Duke Med- 
ical Center. He is survived by his wife, Billie 


Jean; two sons; and a sister. 


Margaret Becker Walters-Senesy 736 of 


_ Naples, Fla., on Jan. 7, 2009. She founded and 
| directed Margodot Nursery School, in Upper 


Darby, Pa., and later, the Little Ballet School. 


_ She was a dance instructor for both children 
_ and adults for the remainder of her career. She 


is survived by her husband, Jack; a daughter; 


_ two sons; six grandchildren; and seven great- 


grandchildren. 


Edith Slayton Huggins 737 of Asheville, N.C., 
on Feb. 21, 2009. She managed many stores in 
the Durham area, including Huggins Hardware 
and Marion’s Five and Dime. She is survived by 
adaughter, a sister, and four grandchildren. 


_ Kenneth C. Korstian 737 of Milton, Ga., on 


March 2, 2009. He was a forester at Berry Col- 
lege after receiving his M.F. from the Yale 


_ School of Forestry and Environmental Studies. 
| He ended his career at Georgia Kraft Co. in 


Rome, Ga. Duke Forest’s Korstian Division is 
named after his father, Clarence Korstian. He is 
survived by two daughters, a son, three grand- 
children, and two great-grandchildren. 


_ Imogen Bird Preston G 737 of Pebble Beach, 


Calif., on March 6, 2006. 


_ Werner W. Haardt 738 of Naples, Fla., on Feb. 


23, 2009. He was in the banking business for 
many years and was the senior vice president of 
New Jersey Bank, now PNC Bank, until his retire- 


_ ment in 1976. He is survived by a daughter, a son, 





three grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Donald B. Macinnes A.M. ’38 of Salem, Ore., 
on April 20, 2009. During World War II, he was 
an aerographer on board the aircraft carrier 
USS Kula Gulf in the South Pacific. After the 
war, he worked for the vocational-rehabilitation 
division of the State of Oregon and later re- 
ceived a D.Min. from the Graduate Theological 
Foundation at the University of Notre Dame. 
He is survived by three daughters, three sons, 
and seven grandchildren. 


George E. Bell Jr. °39 of Silver Spring, Md., 
on Sept. 12, 2008. He is survived by a daughter, 
a sister, three grandchildren, and five great- 
grandchildren. 


Walter D. James 739 of San Jose, Calif., on 
Feb. 11, 2009. He was a member of Kappa Sigma 
fraternity at Duke. He became vice president of 
sales of Roadway Motor Express in Akron, 
Ohio, before working at ONC Motor Freight, in 
California, where he was president before his 
retirement in 1973. He is survived by his wife, 
Jacqueline; three daughters; a son; a sister; and 
four grandchildren. 


Margaret Peters Hastings McDaniel 739 of 
Jacksonville, Fla., on Jan. 20, 2009. She received 
her master’s degree in education from the Uni- 
versity of Florida in 1971. She was a language-arts 
teacher and later a resource teacher for Duval 
County, Fla., until her retirement in 1979. She is 
survived by four sons and six grandchildren. 


Margaret Casto Phillips M.Ed. ’39 of Nor 
folk, Va., on April 5, 2009. She was a professor 
of mathematics at Elon College and later at Old 
Dominion University. 


Virginia R. Campbell ’40 of Trinity, N.C., on 
March 27, 2009. An artist, she painted portraits, 
photographed furniture, and started her own 
company, Furniture Illustrators. She is survived 
by a number of nieces and nephews. 


John P. Hacker ’40 of Sarasota, Fla., on April 
20, 2009. At Duke, he was a member of Alpha 
Tau Omega fraternity. He is survived by two sons, 
seven grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


James |. Morningstar ’40 of Connellsville, 
Pa., on Jan. 21, 2009. He earned the rank of first 
lieutenant in the Army during World War II. He 
was a self-employed businessman. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Jessie Louise; two daughters; 
three granddaughters; a grandson; and eight 
great-grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Creider Armbrust ’41 of Brick- 
town, N.J., on Feb. 26, 2009. She was a teacher 
in North Carolina, New York, and Pennsylva- 
nia. She is survived by a daughter, two sons, and 
five grandchildren. 


Edward E. Penhallegon 741 of Decatur, IIl., 
on Jan. 23, 2009. He served in the Army Air 
Corps during World War II, and at one point 
was the commander of the Rhode Island Na- 
tional Guard. He was director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Decatur, First Tech Inc., and 
Purity Baking Co. He is survived by his wife, 
Barbara; a daughter; two sons; four grandchil- 
dren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Sarah McCanless Pregnall ’41 of Columbia, 
S.C., on March 7, 2009. She is survived by a 
daughter, a son, three grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Edith June Stone Anderson R.N. ’42 of San 
Lorenzo, Calif., on March 25, 2009. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter, two sons, two sisters, six 
grandchildren, and a great-granddaughter. 


John B. Breckenridge J.D. ’42 of Evansville, 
Ind., on Feb. 17, 2009. A World War II veteran 


who attained the rank of lieutenant commander, 
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he became vice president and general counsel for 
Mead Johnson and Co. Upon retirement, he 
taught business law at the University of Southern 
Indiana. He is survived by his wife, Eleanor; three 
sons, including Stephen K. Breckenridge ’83 
and Alan S. Breckenridge ’86; and five grand- 
children. 


Theodore C. Dunn 742 of Dallas, on Dec. 22, 
2008. After graduating, he joined the Navy Re- 
serve and served in England and Scotland and 
during invasions of North Africa, Italy, and 
France. He was awarded four Combat Stars and 
a Combat Ribbon, and later, was appointed com- 
manding officer of the USS LST-269 in the Pacific 
theater. He worked for Sinclair Oil Corp. and 
Arco Oil & Gas Co. In 1985, he retired from 
Arco as purchasing director. He is survived by his 
wife, Amy; a son; a daughter; four grandchildren; 
and a nephew, Tom S. Dunn B.S.E.E. ’79. 


R. Menese “Neese” Gardner ’42, J.D. ’48 

of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., on March 26, 2009. 

At Duke, he was a member of Pi Kappa Phi 
fraternity. Survivors include his wife, Joyce 
Thresher Gardner 44; two daughters, Page S. 
Gardner ’76 and June T. Gardner ’79; a son; 
and a granddaughter, Gillet G. Rosenblith 09. 


Margaret Forsberg Hogdon ’42 of Pitts- 
burgh, on Jan. 31, 2009. She was commissioned 
in the first class of Women Appointed for Vol- 
untary Emergency Service (WAVES) and was 
promoted to Navy ensign in 1943. She served 
with a message-decoding and transcription unit 
in Washington during World War II. After mov- 
ing to California in 1948, she worked as secre- 
tary to the director of the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory in Pasadena. She is survived by two 
daughters, two sons, and six grandchildren. 


M. Jean Fischer Tuten ’42 of Atlanta, on 
Feb. 15, 2009. At Duke, she was a member of Phi 
Mu sorority. She is survived by two daughters 
and a son. 


William D. Crooks III B.S.M.E. 43 of 
Williamsport, Pa., on Feb. 20, 2009. He served 

in the Navy during World War II, as captain of 
a ship in the Pacific theater. After receiving his 
M.B.A. from Harvard University, he worked for 
IBM for 30 years. He is survived by a sister. 


Frances Boush Johnson ’43 of Rappahan- 
nock, Va., on Feb. 28, 2009. She had a career in 
the legal field and also worked with historic- 
preservation groups in her home state. She is 
survived by many cousins, including William 


W. Fore ’57, M.D. ’60. 


Edward C. McGimsey Sr. ’43 of Morganton, 
N.C., on April 2, 2009. A pilot in the Army dur- 
ing World War II, he joined the family business, 
Morganton Hardware Store, and worked there 
until he retired. He is survived by two daughters, 
including Margaret McGimsey Edwards 
B.S.N. ’70; two sons; six grandchildren; two 
step-granddaughters; four great-grandchildren; 
and a step great-granddaughter. 


Peggy Hendrickson Sprague °43 of Flor- 
ence, S.C., on Feb. 16, 2009. A graduate of the 
Medical University of South Carolina, she was 
owner and director of the first Florence Re- 
gional Civic Ballet Company. She is survived by 
a daughter and two grandchildren. 
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Robert W. Stenglein '43 of Greenbrae, Calif., 
on Dee. 14, 2008. He served in the Army Air 
Corps in World War Il as a pilot with the 68th 
Squadron in the South Pacific. He was awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross. After graduating, 
he returned to his hometown of Saginaw, Mich., 
and worked for a multinational agricultural com 
pany and a furniture manufacturer and, eventu- 
ally, bought and ran a commercial storage 
company. He wrote several books, including A 


Spoonful of Glue (The Spic and Span Story), the story 


of his parents’ invention of Spic and Span clean- 
ing products. He is survived by two daughters, a 


sister, two granddaughters, and a grandson. 


O. Watts Booth M.D. 44 of Newport News, 
Va., on March 18, 2009. A World War I] 


veteran, he worked at Duke Hospital before 


practicing pediatrics at the Children’s Clinic 
in Newport News for 50 years. He served as 


president of the Newport News Medical Society 


and the Virginia Pediatrics Society. He is sur- 
vived by two sons, a stepdaughter, a stepson, 
two brothers, a granddaughter, and a great- 
granddaughter. 


Mary Norris Boresch 44 of Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., on Feb. 25, 2009. After working for the 
National Security Agency, she founded the 
Grosse Pointe Memorial Nursery School. 

She is survived by her husband, Bo; a daughter; 
two grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


William N. Henderson '44, M.D. 46 of Flor- 
ence, S.C., on Feb. 9, 2009. He served in the 
Army during World War II and the Korean 
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War. After returning from the island of Yap, 
where he worked as the island’s lone physician, 
he practiced medicine in Oklahoma, California, 
Idaho, and Florida during his 52-year career, 
He is survived by his wife, Sarah; four daugh- 
ters; a son; 10 grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Alvin B. Mirmelstein '44 of Williamsburg, 
Va., on April 5, 2009. He was a captain in the 
Army Medical Corps during World War II and 
the Korean War. He practiced ear, nose, and 
throat medicine in Newport News, Va., for 42 
years. He is survived by his wife, Mary; a daugh- 
ter; four sons; seven grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


George Rankine M.D. ’44 of London, on Oet. 
15, 2008. He is survived by his wife, Jane. 


William M. Bean '45 of Murrells Inlet, S.C., 
on Jan. 6, 2009. He was an engineer with Virtol 
Inc. Survivors include two sons and one grand- 
daughter. 


Kenneth L. Gable ’45 of Glendale, Mo., on 
March 2, 2009. A World War II veteran, he was 

a stockbroker at the firms of Taussig Day; Stifel, 
Nicolaus & Co.; Thomson McKinnon Inc.; and 
Prudential Financial Inc. He is survived by his 
wife, Margery; two daughters; a son; five grand- 
children; and four great-grandchildren. 


Euclid M. Hanbury Jr. 45 of Portsmouth, Va., 
on Feb. 20, 2009. A World War II veteran, he 
was clinical director of the former Portsmouth 
General Hospital before he started a surgery 
practice in Belfast, Maine. For 12 years, he was 
the director of emergency medical services at 
Waldo County (Maine) General Hospital. He 
was also a past president of the Maine Medical 
Association. He is survived by his wife, Caryll; 
two daughters; a son; a brother; six grandchil- 
dren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Anthony M. Bozich °46 of Chicago, on March 
30, 2009. He was a member of Phi Delta Theta 
fraternity at Duke and was a Navy veteran. He 
is survived by his wife, Lila; three daughters; 
three sons; a sister; and eight grandchildren. 


Jean “Birdie” Moore Goddard ’46 of West 
Palm Beach, Fla., on Jan. 12, 2009. She sang in 
the Chapel Choir and majored in marine biol- 
ogy at Duke. Survivors include her husband, 


Edward A. Goddard ’45. 


May Howes Hancock 746 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on Jan. 16, 2009. She modeled in New 
York before working as a personal assistant to 
the master of Clare Hall at the University of 
Cambridge and then to the senior psychiatrist at 
the Royal Free Hospital in London. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter, a son, and a brother. 


Suzayne Galloway Hewlett R.N. 46 of 
Hoover, Ala., on March 27, 2009. She is sur- 
vived by three daughters, two sons, 10 grand- 
children, and two great-grandchildren. 


Daniel A. Mairs ’46, M.D. ’50 of Hilton Head 
Island, S.C., on April 22, 2009. A Navy veteran, 
he practiced medicine in Charleston, W.Va., for 
38 years. He was professor and chair of the de- 
partment of obstetrics and gynecology at West 
Virginia University School of Medicine. He is 





survived by his wife, Virginia; two sons; a 
brother; and a granddaughter. 


Hugh M. McClellan ’46 of Phoenix, on Feb. 4, 
2009. After graduating from the U.S. Naval 
Academy, he worked for the Libbey Owens Ford 
Glass Co. In 1962, he moved to Phoenix and be- 
came a commercial-real-estate broker. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mimi; a daughter; two sons; 
four grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Sarah Harrell Fleming ’47 of Wilson, N.C., 
on April 1, 2009. She is survived by two daugh- 
ters, ason, and nine grandsons. 


J. Bernard Hurley B.D. ’47 of Waynesville, 
N.C., on Feb. 7, 2009. He served as an ordained 

| United Methodist minister in North Carolina. 
His ministry included a preaching mission to 

_ Anchorage, Alaska; a scholarly mission to Yale 
University, to conduct a study of alcoholism; 
and Warrenton, England. Survivors include his 
wife, Doris; four children, including Lane C. 
Hurley M.Div. ’75; nine grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Timothy E. Rowan 747 of Jacksonville, Fla., 
on Feb. 29, 2008. A Navy World War II veteran, 
he began a newspaper career as copy boy at The 
Washington Post and worked at several newspa- 
pers through the years, including The Durham 
Sun, the Baltimore Evening Sun, and the Euro- 
pean edition of Stars and Stripes. In 1956, he was 

hired as a public-information specialist by the 
Air Force Office of Information. His final assign- 
ment was as chief of the Air Force Newspaper 
Section in the office of the Secretary of the Air 
Force at the Pentagon. He is survived by his 
wife, Joan, and two brothers. 


James W. Clower HS 748 of Daytona Beach, 
Fla., on Feb. 15, 2009. He was a surgeon on a 
hospital ship during World War II before open- 
ing an ophthalmology practice in Florida in 
1949. He was a past president of the Florida So- 
ciety of Ophthalmology, which honored him 
with an annual award given in his name. He 
was also chief of staff at Halifax Medical Center 
in Daytona Beach. He is survived by his wife, 
Anna; two sons; four grandchildren; a step- 
granddaughter; and two great-grandchildren. 


Harry L. Harvin Jr. A.M. ’48, Ph.D. 57 of 
Durham, on March 5, 2009. He served in the 
Army during World War II. He taught at Colum- 
bia College in Columbia, S.C., for nine years 
before teaching at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
College in Laurinburg, N.C., for 24 years. He is 
survived by a daughter, two sons, a sister, and 
four grandchildren. 


Ronald E. Kagarise ’48 of Altoona, Pa., on 
Feb. 26, 2009. In 1952, he was head of the chem- 
istry department at the Naval Research Labora- 
tory in Washington, where he specialized in 
chemical spectroscopy. He also worked for the 
National Science Foundation as deputy director 
of mathematical and physical services in the 
materials-research division. He is survived by 
two sons, including Thomas R. Kagarise 
B.S.C.E. ’71; three brothers; and four grand- 
children. 


Morgan S. Smart D ’48 of Richmond, Va., on 
Sept. 15, 2008. He served as an ordained United 
Methodist minister in Virginia for 37 years. After 
retiring from the ministry, he was a church organ- 
ist for seven years. He is survived by his wife, 
Nancy; two daughters; and a granddaughter. 


Picasso and the 
Allure of Language 


August 20, 2009 — 


January 3, 2010 


The Nasher Museum presents a groundbreaking exhibition 
examining Pablo Picasso's lifelong relationship with writers 
and the many ways in which language transformed his work. 


Picasso and the Allure of Language was organized by the Yale University Art Gallery with the support of the 


Nasher Museum of Art at Duke University. 


Pablo Picasso, Dog and Cock, 1921. Oil on canvas, 61 x 30 1/8 inches. Yale University Art Gallery. Gift of Stephen 
Carlton Clark, B.A. 1903. ©2009 Estate of Pablo Picasso/Artists Rights Society (ARS), New York. 


Tickets: 


919-660-1701 | www.nasher.duke.edu/picasso 


NASHER MUSEUM OF ART AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 


William F. Clendenin 49 of Sarasota, Fla., 
on Feb. 2, 2009. After serving in the Navy for 
three years, he was a chief financial officer for 
Schlumberger Ltd., Palmer Bank Corp., and 
Sun Hydraulics Corp. He is survived by his 
wife, Pattie; two daughters; a son; a sister; and 
a grandson. 


James M. DeVane H.A. Cert. ’49 of 
Greenville, N.C., on Feb. 11, 2009. He was chief 
executive officer of Sampson County Memorial 
Hospital and Southeastern Regional Medical 
Center in Lumberton, N.C. He also was chair 
of the North Carolina Hospital Association. 
He is survived by his wife, Marvel; three sons; 
two stepsons; a brother; three grandchildren; 
three step-grandchildren; and a great-grand- 


child. 


David G. Hanlon 49 of Tampa, Fla., on Feb. 
14, 2009. He received a law degree from South- 
ern Methodist University and spent the major- 
ity of his legal career with Shackleford Farrior 
Stallings @ Evans, where he specialized in ad- 
miralty and maritime law, securities law, and 
commercial litigation. In 1978, he was inducted 
as a fellow into the American College of Trial 
Lawyers. He is survived by his wife, Hazel; a 
daughter; four sons; and eight grandchildren. 


I. Jeanette Huie Harris ’49 of Canyon Lake, 
Texas, on Sept. 18, 2008. She was a librarian. 
She is survived by her husband, Clinton R. 
Harris ’50; a daughter; two sons; six grandchil- 
dren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Jeanne Palmer Moss 749 of Charlotte, on 
March 8, 2009. She was a docent at Cummer 
Gallery of the Arts (now Cummer Museum of 
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\rc and Gardens) and a deacon at Riverside 
Presbyterian Church in Jacksonville, Fla. She is 
urvived by 1 daughter and a son 

Lucius C. Pressley Jr. 49 of Chester, S.( 
on Feb, 16, 2009. He served in the Army during 
the Kore wn Wat He was a teaching resident In 
psychiatry at the Medical University of South 
Carolina before becoming associate director of 
clinical outpatient services for the South Car 
olina health department. He is survived by his 
wife, Lindsay; a daughter; two sons; and three 


grandchildren 


Frederick W. Short B.S.E.E. 49 of High 

Point, N.« 2009. After serving as a 
flight engineer for the Army Air Corps during 
World War II, he worked for Benjamin Electric 


in South Carolina before taking over his fa 


~on Feb Hs 


ther’s partnership in Piedmont Electric & Re 
pair Co. He ran the electrical-design and 
contracting part of the business until he retired. 
He is survived by his wife, Evelyn; two daugh- 
ters; a stepdaughter; three sisters; a brother; 


three grandchildren; and a step-grandson. 


William B. Walker °49 of Hilton Head Island, 


S.C., on Dec. 12, 2008. Before he started his 


own consulting firm, PSYCON Inc., he was vice 


president of personnel for the Xerox Corp. in 
Rochester, N.Y. He was appointed by President 
Johnson to serve on the President’s Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity and on the 
Advisory Council on Plans for Progress. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary Alice Branch 
Walker 51; a son, William B. Walker Jr. ’78; 
two daughters; a daughter-in-law, Julia Kriegh 
Walker ’79; and seven grandchildren. 


Blellelae 


John S. Wise Sr. B.S.M.E *49 of Newport 
News, Va., on Feb. 11, 2009. A Navy pilot dur 
ing World War II, he received his M.S.M.E. from 
Northwestern University before working for 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. 
He ended his career as a researcher and devel 
Oper ot underwater explosir es for the Navy. He 
is survived by his wife, Marilyn; a daughter; a 


son; and three sisters. 


James H. Burkhalter Ph.D. '50 of Orlando, 
Fla., on Feb. 9, 2009. A World War II veteran, he 
was chief scientist at Autonomous Technologies 
Inc., a medical-device company. He was in- 
ducted into the NASA opac e Technology Hall 
of Fame for his work developing LASIK. He is 
survived by his wife, Jenny; a son; a brother; 
and two grandchildren. 


Barbara Anderson Lill 50 of New Orleans, 
on Jan. 25, 2009. She was a three-time delegate 
to the Republican National Convention. She 
was involved in organizations including the 
Louisiana Women’s Republican Club and the 
Women’s Guild of the New Orleans Opera As- 
sociation. She is survived by three sons and six 
grandchildren. 


Anne Barksdale MacDowell '50 of Atlanta, 
on Feb. 24. 2009. She was a psychotherapist in 
private practice for 40 years. She is survived by 
two daughters, two sons, nine grandchildren, 
and three great-granddaughters. 


Robert K. Mitchell ’50 of Indian Trail, N.C., 
on Nov. 30, 2008. During World War II, he was a 
lieutenant in the Navy. He owned a photography 
studio in Raleigh, where he spent most of his 
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working life. He is survived by his wife, Doris: a 
stepdaughter; and two step-grandchildren, 


Carolyn F. Morse ‘50 of Houston, on Nov. 3, 
2008. Survivors include a brother. 


Elizabeth Blair Prince ‘50 of Winston- 
Salem, on April 7, 2009. She began her career at 
The Charlotte News in 1950, and later retired 
from the Winston-Salem Sentinel. She is survived 
by a brother. 


Milton L. Tager B.S.C.E. 50 of Atlanta, on 
Jan. 21, 2009. After serving in the Korean War, 
he founded and operated Hub Uniform Co. in 
Durham, with branches elsewhere in North 
Carolina and Virginia, for 40 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Judy; three daughters; and six 
grandchildren. 


Robert A. Allen ’51 of North Wales, Pa., on 
Jan. 28, 2009. 


Robert “Andy” Anderson ’51 of Noank, 
Conn., on April 19, 2009. He taught high- 
school social studies in Connecticut, where he 
was also a high-school football coach. He 
coached the Connecticut Sea Raiders, a minor- 
league football team, as well. He is survived by 
three sons and two grandchildren. 


Kenneth R. Downs Sr. ’51 of Charlotte, on 
March 17, 2009. In addition to his private law 
practice, he served as district attorney and pub- 
lic guardian of Mecklenburg County (N.C.). He 
was recognized by the State of North Carolina 
for 50 years of service in the state bar. He is sur- 
vived by a son. 





Alice Church Hock ’51 of Charlotte, on April 
3, 2008. She is survived by two sons, a brother, 
and a granddaughter. 


Ole M. Rostad ’°51 of Wenham, Mass., on 
March 3, 2009. After he worked as a world- 


trade analyst in the economic department at 


the United Nations, he was a sales executive for 
Astra Pharmaceutical Co. He then became 
chief executive officer for Swix Sport USA, in 
Massachusetts, a company that sells ski and 
snowboard accessories. He is survived by his 
wife, Monica; a son; and four grandchildren. 


Robert W. Scott ’51 of Haw River, N.C., on 
Jan. 23, 2009. He was governor of North Car- 
olina from 1969 to 1973. He served the North 
Carolina Community College System as presi- 
dent for 12 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Jessie; four daughters; and a sister. 


Joseph D. Corpening M.D. ’52 of Salisbury, 
N.C., on Jan. 31, 2009. A World War II veteran, 
he moved to Salisbury in 1955 and started a 
children’s clinic, where he worked until he 
retired. He is survived by his wife, Jean 


Stanford Corpening R.N. 51; a son; a sister; 


a brother; and a grandchild. 


_ Nancy Cook Moore ’52 of New Bern, N.C., 


on Jan. 30, 2009. She was a real-estate agent 
for more than 30 years in Alamance County 


(N.C.), where she worked with Sam W. Moore 


_& Associates and Massey Real Estate. She 


_is survived by her husband, Stephen; two 


daughters; three sons; a sister; and eight 


| grandchildren. 


_Neofytos T. “Newt” Tsangaris ’52 of 





Potomac, Md., on March 21, 2009. He was 
vice chair of the surgery department at George 
Washington University, where his other posi- 
tions included chief of staff and professor of 
surgery at the medical school. He is survived 
by his wife, Mary; three daughters; a son; three 
sisters; and 12 grandchildren. 


James E. Ritch Jr. 53 of Mexico City, on 
March 10, 2008. He studied in South America 
as a Fulbright Scholar and founded Ritch 
Mueller, a law firm in Mexico City. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Lourdes; a daughter; two sons, 
including James E. Ritch LL.M. ’90; a sister, 
Elizabeth Ritch Watrous ’55; and seven 
grandchildren. 


Alice Lang Wills M.Ed. ’53 of Blacksburg, Va., 
on March 2, 2009. She was one of the founders 
of the Blacksburg Interfaith Food Pantry. She is 
sutvived by her husband, Wirt H. Wills A.M. 
52, Ph.D. ’54; two daughters; two sons; a 
brother; and two grandchildren. 


John H. Bell 54, M.D. ’58 of Nashville, 
Tenn., on April 24, 2009. He served in the 
Army Medical Corps during the Vietnam War 
and was honorably discharged as lieutenant 
colonel. He practiced orthopaedic surgery in 
Knoxville, Tenn., for 32 years and was chair 

of the board of MAP International, a relief 
organization. He is survived by his wife, Jane 
Phillips Bell 57; two daughters; a son; a sister; 
and six grandchildren. 


Charlotte Terhune Bogardus 754 of Floris- 
sant, Mo., on Dec. 30, 2007. 


F. Page Wilmer Flint 54 of Phoenix, on Nov. 
25, 2008. At Duke, she was president of Alpha 
Phi sorority. She worked for the U.S. government 
in Manila, the Philippines, where she met her 
husband, Jarvis. She is survived by a daughter; a 
son; a brother, William B. Wilmer VI B.S.E.E. 
51; a sister-in-law, Lena McArthur Wilmer ’51; 
four grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Walter L. Smith ’54 of Albemarle, N.C., on 
Dec. 27, 2008. A football player at Duke, he was 
a football coach and teacher at Albemarle High 
School before serving as principal of Albemarle 
Junior High School for 18 years. He later be- 
came the superintendent of Albemarle city 
schools. He is survived by his wife, Jeneece; a 
daughter; two sons; and two grandchildren. 


Wilbur E. Thomas B.D. ’54 of Quinton, Va., 
on Jan. 28, 2009. A World War II veteran, he was 
an ordained United Methodist minister in Vir- 
ginia for 33 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Fern; a daughter; a son; four grandchildren; and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Catherine Clark Huber ’55 of Winston- 
Salem, on Jan. 22, 2009. After working in the de- 
velopment office of the N.C. School of the Arts, 
she received a graduate degree in counseling 
from Wake Forest University. She counseled at 
Step One, a drug-abuse agency, and in private 
practice. She is survived by her husband, Bob; 
three sons; a brother; and three grandchildren. 


John H. Kamps M.Div. ’55 of Bryan, Texas, 
on Nov. 16, 2008. A P.O.W. in Germany during 
World War II, he later became a minister and 
served at three churches. He is survived by his 
wife, Mary; two daughters; two sons; three sis- 
ters; a brother; and seven grandchildren. 


James M. Minnis ’55 of Hillsborough, N.C., 
on Feb. 25, 2009. An Army veteran of the Ko- 
rean War, he was a microbiologist at Duke Med- 
ical Center. He is survived by his wife, Mary Jo; 
a daughter; and two sons. 


Olive Jean Renick °55, B.S.N. 56 of Midloth- 
ian, Va., on Jan. 21, 2009. At Duke, she was 
president of her senior nursing-school class. 
After graduating, she worked as manager of 
Williamsburg Memorial Park for seven years 
and then became a secretary to the vice presi- 


dent at Miller Morton Co. 


Grace Alley Walsh 755 of New York, on Feb. 
28, 2009. She was a teacher at Park West High 
School. Survivors include her husband, Victor, 
and a sister. 


James W. Christofferson HS ’56 of Knoxville, 
Tenn., on March 14, 2009. He was chief of 
anaesthesiology at Blount Memorial Hospital, 
where he served on many committees and won 
a distinguished-service award in 2002. He is sur- 
vived by four daughters, a brother, and two 
grandchildren. 


Charles J. Eby Ph.D. ’56 of West Palm Beach, 
Fla., on April 10, 2009. He worked for Monsanto 
Corp. in both Dayton, Ohio, and Washington. 
He is survived by his wife, Anna; two daughters; 
two sons; a sister; and six grandchildren. 


Malcolm D. Gynther Ph.D. ’56 of Opelika, 
Ala., on Jan. 24, 2009. Before joining the psy- 


chology department at Auburn University in 
1974, he was chief psychologist at Malcolm Bliss 
Mental Health Center, an adjunct professor at 
Washington University in St. Louis, and a full 
professor at St. Louis University. He is survived 
by his wife, Ruth; three daughters; a son; and 12 
grandchildren. 


Betty Gamble Hansen ’56 of Atlanta, on 
Feb. 15, 2009. She served on Duke’s Council on 
Women’s Studies and founded the Oglethorpe 
Women’s Network at Oglethorpe University, 
where a civic-engagement scholarship was cre- 
ated in her honor. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Harald R. Hansen ’55; a daughter; and 
a son. 


Charles F. Hauser ’56 of Pittsboro, N.C., on 
Feb. 10, 2009. He worked for 30 years at Union 
Carbide in Charleston, W.Va., where he was a 
member of the West Virginia Mountain Valley 
Cloggers, a clog-dancing group. In 1992, he 
moved to Pittsboro and became a farmer. He is 
survived by three daughters; three sons; a sister, 
Frances Hauser Grate ’52, M.A.1T. °55; six 
grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Ellen Wallace Matthews ’56 of Wilmington, 
Del., on March 10, 2009. She was a chemist for 
DuPont Co. She is survived by two stepdaugh- 
ters; a sister, Susan Wallace Harris 54; a 
nephew, George W. Harris ’84; and two 
grandchildren. 


Charles F. Beidler ’57 of Erwin, N.C., on 
March 17, 2009. In addition to his career as a 
life-insurance agent, he was a football official 
with the North Carolina High School Athletic 
Association for 44 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Alice Bruton Beidler ’58; a son; a 
daughter; two brothers; two sisters-in-law, 
Morning Bruton Lopp ’61 and Bobbi 
Bruton Bobbitt '62; three grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Frederick W. Egli B.S.E.E. 57 of Walnut 
Creek, Calif., on Dec. 20, 2008. While still an 
undergraduate, he worked on the first nuclear 
submarine. After graduating, he served in the 
Navy, where he taught electronics to Marines 
during the Korean War. He retired as vice presi- 
dent of manufacturing operations from Siemens 
Oncology. He is survived by his wife, Viola; two 
daughters; a son; and three grandchildren. 


Thurlow Q. Hutchinson ’57 of Fairfax, Va., 
on Feb. 20, 2009. He served in the Navy before 
working for the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
as a transportation economist. He is survived by 
a daughter and a brother. 


Arthur W. King ’57 of Virginia Beach, Va., on 
Feb. 11, 2009. A letter-winner in golf at Duke, he 
worked for Lehigh Portland Cement Co. and re- 
tired as regional vice president. He is survived 
by three sons and five grandchildren. 


Mary Potter Martin °57 of St. Augustine, Fla. 
on Jan. 27, 2009. She received her M.Ed. from 
the University of South Florida and taught 
school for 41 years. She is survived by three 
daughters, two sons, and seven grandchildren. 


Harmon W. Agnew Jr. 58 of Floyd, Va., on 
Sept. 1, 2006. While at Duke, he was a member 
of Tau Epsilon Phi fraternity. 
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William E. Johnston ‘58 of Punta Gorda, Fla., 


on May 29, 2008. At Duke, he was a member of 


Phi Kappa Sigma and majored in political sei 
nee. He is survived by his longtime companion, 
Ruth Avelar; a sister; three sons; and four 


rrandchildren 


Thomas E. Russell ‘58 of Newark, Del., on 
Nov. 25, 2008. While at Duke, he was in ROTC 
and was a member of Phi Kappa Psi fraternity. 
He spent the majority of his career at National 
State Bank. He is survived by his wife, Barbara; 
two sons; two daughters; a sister; and seven 


grandchildren 


James T. Williams M.D. '58 of New Orleans, 
on Feb. 4, 2009. Before being drafted into the 


Army, he taught orthopaedics at Tulane Univer- 


sity Medical School and Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Medical School, in addition to having a 
private practice. In 1969, he was appointed head 
of orthopaedics for the Army in Europe. He is 
survived by his wife, Anne; two daughters; and 


four grandchildren. 


Donald C. Doss '59 of Brandon, Fla., on Feb. 
9, 2009. He worked in the textile industry. He is 
survived by his wife, Rebecca; a daughter; a son; 


and three grandchildren. 


Frank H. McGregor Jr. 59, A.M. ’63, M.D. 
65 of Oakland, Miss., on Jan. 9, 2009. He was 
awarded the Bronze Star for his service in the 
Army Medical Corps in 1968. He had a private 
practice in general, thoracic, and vascular sur- 
gery for 20 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Ava; two daughters; and two grandsons. 


C. McGee Creech M.Div. ’60 of La Grange, 
N.C., on Jan. 12, 2009. He was the minister at 


United Methodist churches in Wayne, John- 
ston, and Harnett counties (N.C.), including 
Garris Chapel United Methodist Church, 
where he worked for 33 years. He served as as- 
sistant administrator of Cherry Hospital in 
Goldsboro, N.C., for 28 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Leatrice; a daughter; three grandchil- 


dren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Wells E. Draughon ’60 of Groton, Mass., on 
June 13, 2008. 


Hildegard Kopf Greene '60 of Springfield, 
Va., on Jan. 19, 2009. While at Duke, she per- 
formed piano concertos with the Duke Sym- 
phony Orchestra. After graduating, she became 
a piano teacher. She is survived by a daughter; 
two sons, including Steven H. Greene ’94; a 
daughter-in-law, Kimberly Faw Greene '94; 
and five grandchildren. 


Alan D. Austin ’61 of Charlottesville, Va., on 
March 7, 2009. He was the founder and director 
of the Watershed Foundation in Washington, 
which produced more than 150 recordings and 
public-radio programs of contemporary Ameri- 
can poetry. He is survived by his wife, Eleanor 
“Ewrae” Cartwright 60; two daughters; a 
stepdaughter; a stepson; and five grandchildren. 


Clarence R. Futrell 62 of Checotah, Okla., 
on Dec. 29, 2008. He worked in real estate and 
was the owner of Coldwell Banker Futrell and 
Associates of Checotah. 


Frederick F. Chisholm Jr. 66 of Charleston, 
S.C., on Dec. 25, 2008. He practiced pediatrics in 
Augusta, Ga.; Clinton, N.C.; and Greenville, 
S.C. He is survived by a daughter, a son, a sister, 
and a granddaughter. 
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John C.H. Miller Jr. '66 of Mobile, Ala., on 
July 11, 2009. A lawyer and political strategist, 
he was a former chair of the Alabama Demo- 
cratic Party and a trustee of Auburn University, 
where the undergraduate writing center is 
named in his honor. He served as chair of Mo- 
bile’s Downtown Redevelopment Commission 
and presided over the “String of Pearls” revital- 
ization plan. He is survived by his wife, Susan; 
a daughter, Emily Miller Washburn 94; two 
sons, John C.H. Miller tl ’97 and Edward 
A.R. Miller ’00; a son-in-law, James A. 
Washburn J.D. '94; his mother; and two 
grandsons. 


Ralph M. Tutt Jr. Ph.D. ’66 of Providence, R.L., 
on Feb. 5, 2009. He served in the Korean War. 
His novella, Family Plots, was awarded a prize by 
the National Endowment for the Arts. He 
helped start an American Studies program at 
Janus Pannonious University in Hungary, and a 
Ph.D. program in English at the University of 
Rhode Island. He is survived by a son, a sister, 
and four grandchildren. 


George G. Benson ’67 of McMurray, Pa., on 
Feb. 11, 2009. After serving in the Air Force for 
six years, he opened the Benson Lincoln Mer- 
cury dealership in Philadelphia, which he oper- 
ated for more than 25 years. He is survived by a 
son, a stepdaughter, a stepson, two sisters, a 
brother, and a grandchild. 


Brenda Fagan Isaacs ’67 of Lyme, N.H., on 
Feb. 18, 2009. She worked for 30 years at IBM in 
technical and managerial positions in develop- 
ment, forecasting, business planning, and mar- 
ket research. She is survived by her husband, 
Barry; two sisters; and a brother. 


Nikolai E. Khokhlov A.M. ’67, Ph.D. ’68 of 
San Bernardino, Calif., on Sept. 17, 2007. He 
was a professor of psychology at California 
State University-San Bernardino. 


Glenn T. Piercy ’67 of Washington, on Dec. 1, 
2008. He was a lawyer and an accountant in 
Washington. He is survived by his wife, Jan; a 
daughter; his mother; and a sister. 


Werner Gruninger A.M. ’68 of Sequim, Wash., 
on Nov. 2, 2008. He was an associate professor of 
sociology at Oklahoma State University. 


Robert K. Massey Jr. Ph.D. ’68 of Worcester, 
Mass., on Jan. 7, 2009. He was a professor of his- 
tory for many years. He is survived by a sister. 


Charles F. Reich III 68 of Oxford, N.C., on 
Jan. 5, 2009. A laboratory research analyst at 
Duke Medical Center, he conducted research 
on, most recently, cancer and lupus. Survivors 
include his wife, Judy; his children; a sister; and 
his grandchildren. 


Marian L. Vick Ed.D. ’68 of Greensboro, on 
Jan. 28, 2009. She was chair of the department 
of elementary education and reading at N.C. 
A&T University, where she was also a profes- 
sor and coordinator of the graduate reading pro- 
gram. She is survived by a daughter, a son, a 
sister, a grandchild, two step-grandchildren, and 
three step great-grandchildren. 


Julian B. Weisner M.Div. ’68 of Easley, S.C., 
on Dec. 30, 2008. He was a United Methodist 


minister in South Carolina for over 30 years. He 
is survived by his wife, Martha; two sons, in- 
cluding Ashley C. Weisner 795; two sisters; 
two brothers; and four grandchildren. 


Anna Rebekah Matthews Baker ’69 of 
Raleigh, on Jan. 18, 2009. She was a public ac- 
countant until 1995, when she became chief f1- 
nancial officer for Baker Roofing Co. She is 
survived by her husband, Frank; a daughter; a 
son; and four grandchildren. 


James H. Coman III 69, M.F. ’71 of Piney 
Creek, N.C., on Jan. 21, 2009. He was inducted 
into the Order of the Long Leaf Pine, North 
Carolina’s highest civilian honor, in 1984, for his 
work in land preservation and environmental- 
‘ism. A founder and director of the Blue Ridge 
Rural Land Trust, he was named North Car- 
olina’s Conservationist of the Year in 2007. He is 
survived by his brother, Robert F. Coman ’73. 


James A. Schmidtke A.M. ’69, Ph.D. ’71 of 
Alma, Mich., on Feb. 14, 2009. He was a history 
professor for 29 years at Alma College, where he 
was twice recognized as Outstanding Professor 
in Social Sciences. He is survived by his wife, 
Charlotte; a daughter; a sister; and a granddaughter. 


Ronald Vickers Jr. B.S.M.E. ’69 of Burleson, 
Texas, on Jan. 12, 2009. He was an investment 
manager. Survivors include a sister. 


Joseph S. Bonanno M.H.A. ’70 of 
Lawrenceville, N.J., on March 5, 2009. Before 
becoming the senior vice president of the 
Pocono Medical Center in East Stroudsburg, 
Pa., he was executive vice president at Princeton 
University’s medical center from 1981 to 2004. 
He is survived by his wife, Robin; two daugh- 
ters; his mother; and two sisters. 


| Robert F. Weaver Jr. J.D. ’70 of Biloxi, Miss., 
on Dec. 21, 2008. A Marine Corps veteran of 
the Vietnam War, he practiced law in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for 20 years. At the time of his death, 
he was teaching English at Biloxi High School. 
He is survived by two sons, his mother, a 
brother, and two grandchildren. 


John G. Napier ’72 of Forest, Va., on Nov. 11, 

2008. A missionary to Australia for 25 years, he 

| was also a teacher at a Bible college in Australia 
and the author of two books. He is survived by 
his wife, Emma; a daughter; a son; and five 

' grandchildren. 


Rhoda Powers Collins Ed.D. ’73 of Wilming- 
| ton, N.C., on Jan. 8, 2009. After teaching in var- 

ious public schools in North Carolina, she 
_ joined the faculty of the School of Education at 
UNC Pembroke, where she taught for 38 years. 
She was inducted into the Order of the Long 
Leaf Pine, North Carolina’s highest civilian 
honor. She is survived by a daughter, two broth- 
ers, and two grandchildren. 


Ronald D. Mohn ’73 of Kalispell, Mont., on 
March 10, 2009. He served in the Navy in Viet- 
nam and worked as an orthopaedic physician’s as- 
sistant before founding and operating Mountain 
| Lake Fisheries. He is survived by his wife, Louann. 
| Ann Sheffield Watson B.S.N. ’73, B.H.S. ’80, 
| M.HLS. ’92 of Wynnewood, Pa., on Feb. 1, 2008. 
| She is survived by her husband, Douglas J. 


Watson ’74, B.H.S. ’79; a daughter; two sons; 
and a brother. 


Suzanne Cook Suddeth A.M. ’75 of 
Louisville, Ky., on March 12, 2009. She was a 
teacher in the Jefferson County (Ky.) public 
schools. She is survived by her husband, 
Charles; two sons; two stepsons; and three step- 
grandchildren. 


Richard E. Koon M.D. ’76 of Weaverville, 
N.C., on Feb. 16, 2009. He practiced psychiatry 
for several years in West Virginia, where he 


founded the Charleston Rugby Football Club. 


He is survived by his mother and three brothers. 


Louise E. Harris 77 of Winston-Salem, on Jan. 
17, 2009. She received her J.D. from N.C. Cen- 
tral University School of Law and went into pri- 
vate practice in 1995, specializing in bankruptcy 
law. She is survived by her husband, John F. 
Cardarelli ’73; her father; and a sister. 


John D. Lewallen ’77 of Concord, N.C., on 


Jan. 5, 2009. He served as a clinical psychologist 


at Carolinas Medical Center-NorthEast in 
Concord. He is survived by his wife, Deborah; 
three daughters; his parents; a sister; and a 
brother. 


Mark D. Miller ’77 of Waynesboro, Va., on Feb. 
14, 2009. He was a physician at Western State 
Hospital for 11 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Patricia; two sons; a sister; and a brother. 


Stephen R. Bondeson Ph.D. ’78 of Stevens 
Point, Wis., on April 20, 2009. A professor of 
chemistry, he also held various administrative 


positions, including associate vice chancellor of 
teaching, learning, and academic programs at 
the University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point. He 
is survived by his wife, Ginny; three sons; a sis- 
ter; and four brothers. 


Teressa Alston Richardson 778 of Louis- 
burg, N.C., on Feb. 3, 2009. She was a member 
of Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority. She is survived 
by her husband, James; two daughters; and her 
parents. 


Michael W. Shannon M.D. ’78 of Brookline, 
Mass., on March 10, 2009. A pediatric toxicolo- 
gist, he was a professor at Harvard Medical 
School and an emergency-medicine specialist at 
Children’s Hospital Boston, where he was chief 
of emergency medicine and chief of clinical 
pharmacology. He is survived by his wife, 
Elaine; a daughter; and a son. 


Henry H. Wilson III J.D. ’78 of Charlotte, on 
Feb. 7, 2009. He practiced law for 30 years and 
served on the boards of organizations including 
Programs for Accessible Living and Goodwill 
Industries of the Southern Piedmont. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Terry; a daughter; and two 
sisters. 

Virginia Sasser DeLacey °79 of Chesapeake, 
Va., on March 9, 2009. At Duke, she was editor 
of The Chronicle. After receiving a master’s de- 
gree from Old Dominion University, she was an 
adjunct professor of humanities at Thomas Nel- 
son Community College and Tidewater Com- 
munity College. She is survived by her husband, 
William A. DeLacey ’78; two daughters; a 
son; her parents; and two brothers. 
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or those wonderfully 
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Keith D. Pruitt '83 of New York, on Nov. 13, 
2008. While at Duke, he was a member of Phi 
Kappa Psi fraternity. He was an actor, classical 
pianist, and composer. 


Francis J. Gomendo Th.M. ’84 of Zimbabwe, 
on June 1, 2008. He was a minister and former 
president of the United Church of Christ in 
Zimbabwe. Survivors include his wife, Mary, 
and a daughter. 


S. Campbell Bradford '86 of Winter Park, 
Fla., on May 11, 2008. She is survived by her 
husband, Richard, and two sons. 


Leah C. McCollough '87 of Bellevue, Wash., 
on Jan. 8, 2009. She had her own business, LCM 


a p Cc f - Consulting, where she worked as an executive 
( le S { ma { ion | ul ke » development coach. She also served as chair of 
\ c the nonprofit organization Hopelink. She is sur- 
Experience all the pleasures of our gracious Inn. Shady pine-scented vived by her parents and two brothers. 
fairways...a sparkling pool...elegant guestrooms and four-diamond William S. Bradford ’90 of Riverside, Conn, 
dining. A warm welcome’s waiting for our friends from Duke. on Feb. 8, 2009. He worked as a managing diree- 


tor at JPMorgan Chase in New York. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Monique M. Salazar ’92, 
and two sons. 


zi; Washington Duke Delma Lee Money M.Div. ’90 of Pinnacle, 
h N.C., on April 9, 2009. He was an ordained minis- 
Inn Kw Golf Club ter in the United Methodist Church for 20 years 


after serving in the Navy from 1964 to 1967. He 
is survived by his wife, Marilyn, and a sister. 


3001 CAMERON BLVD., DURHAM, NC 27705 Helen Greene Philips M.Div. ’92 of Weyers 
Cave, Va., on March 3, 2009. She was an or- 
dained minister in the United Methodist 
Church and a past member of the Holston 
United Methodist Conference in Tennessee. She 
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An alumnae weekend (and men are more 
than welcome, too) to explore the 


Find your personal power big questions women are asking today. 
Develop the power of connections Three tracks will explore issues of women and power, 
Exercise your power in the real world featuring skill-based and breakout workshops, 


networking sessions, and personal conversations. 


Alumnae, faculty members, and other experts 
will speak on what women want—in their lives, 
in their careers, and in their relationships. 








| Duke MONEY SEX ROWER 


a weekend for alumnae Bye uary 26-27, 2010 
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visit www.dukeindepth.com orcall Beth Ray-Schroeder at (919) 684-3046. 
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is survived by her husband, Hubert; a daughter; a 
son; three brothers; and three grandchildren. 


J. Kevin Warmath A.M. ’92 of Alpharetta, 
Ga., on Jan. 31, 2009. Before becoming a real- 
estate agent, he was a software sales consultant. 
He is survived by his wife, Sylvie; two daughters; 
a son; his parents; a stepmother; and a sister. 


James P. Benton III B.S.E.E. 93, M.B.A. 799 of 
Cincinnati, on Jan. 14, 2009. He worked at Proc 
ter © Gamble as an external-relations 

manager. He is survived by his wife, Jennifer 
Killam Benton ’92, M.S.N. ’99; two sons; his 
parents; and a brother. 


Kathleen M. Bole M.B.A. ’00 of Washington, 
on March 7, 2009. Before receiving her M.B.A., 
she acquired a J.D. from Villanova University 
‘School of Law and a B.A. from Pennsylvania 
State University. She is survived by her mother, a 
sister, and two brothers. 


Tina Harris Jacobs M.S.N. ’00 of Maxton, 
N.C., on Feb. 13, 2009. She taught Sunday school 
at Prospect United Methodist Church for 20 
years. She is survived by her husband, Michael; 
two daughters; a son; her mother; two sisters; 
‘and a brother. 


Joanne Fanelli-Panus Ph.D. ’01 of Mend- 
ham, N.J., on Jan. 7, 2009. While at Duke, she 
wrote several scientific papers that were pub- 
‘lished in notable journals, including the Journal 
of Experimental Medicine. She is survived by her 
husband, Mark; a daughter; a son; her parents; 
and three sisters. 


Michael A. Hobbs M.B.A. ’01 of Atlanta, on 
Sept. 1, 2007. He is survived by his wife, Pauline; 
two sons; and three sisters. 


Sutton P. Baldwin M.B.A. ’02 of Goochland, 
/Va., on June 16, 2007. He is survived by his wife, 
Beth; a daughter; two sons; his father; a sister; 
and four brothers. 


Lauren E. Johnson ’03 of Asheville, N.C., on 
Dec. 4, 2008. She was a nurse at the University 
‘of Virginia Hospital and WakeMed Hospital. 
She is survived by her mother, Katherine E. 
|Holloway ’75, and her father, Alan M. 
‘Johnson ’75. 


Tyson M. Johnson ’05 of Dallas, on Jan. 1, 
2009. He is survived by his parents, his stepfa- 
‘ther, and a brother. 


| Stephanie L. Earl M.B.A. ’07 of Norristown, Pa., 
on Nov. 7, 2008. She is survived by her parents. 


| Former Dean of the Chapel Young 
Robert T. Young M.Div. ’60 died on Aug. 31, 
2009, in Charlotte at the age of 74. 
| A retired Methodist minister who was the spiri- 
| tual leader of Duke Chapel from 1973 to 1983, he 
| organized the Friends of Duke Chapel, the 
| chapel’s primary support organization, and started 
the Robert T. Young Endowment, which funds 
the appearances of guest preachers at the chapel. 
Young received numerous degrees and awards, 
including the C. Eric Lincoln Award and the 
Order of the Long Leaf Pine, North Carolina’s 
highest civilian honor. He also published two 
books of sermons, A Sprig of Hope and Holy 


Moments. 





He is survived by his wife, Virginia; four chil- 
dren including Terri Lois Young ’82; two 
stepchildren; a brother; and 10 grandchildren. 


Chemistry Professor Smith 
Peter Smith died on Sept. 1, 2009, in Durham 
at the age of 84. He was professor emeritus of 
physical chemistry. 

Born outside of Manchester, England, he at- 
tended Queen’s College. During World War II, he 


CLASSIFIEDS 
ACCOMMODATIONS 





Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Mar- 
velous beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to 
Spanish Steps, Trevi Fountain. (609) 683- 
3813. jetas5@comcast.net. 


Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfort- 
able apartments, homes, chateaux. 
FHR @earthlink.net; (503) 219-9190; 


www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


France: Provencal Farmhouse. Stunning 
ancestral home. Magnificent mountain 
views. Fields of lavender, olive trees. Lovely 
antiques, gardens, pool. Modern kitchen and 
baths. (609) 924-7520. gam1@comceast.net. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweep- 
ing views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. 
Antiques. Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. 
(609) 683-3813. jetas5@comcast.net. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch 
is less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot 


nicer. (919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: 
Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Lou- 
vre, and Luxembourg Gardens. Neat open-air 
market. (609) 924-7520. gam1@comeast.net. 


Durham: Coming back to Duke? Why stay 
in a hotel? Try Duke Tower Hotel & Condo- 
miniums, only three blocks from East Cam- 
pus on Trinity Avenue. Fully-furnished and 
completely equipped. Pool, gardens, cable 
TV/HBO, WiFi, bicycle rental. Now serving 
breakfast in the Historic Tower Cafe. THE 
place for Duke alumni and guests. Free 24- 
hour shuttle to East Campus, Duke Medical 
Center and West Campus. Nightly rentals 
from $80. All major credit cards accepted. 
www.DukeTower.com. General Manager: 


Lee Richardson, T ’76. 


Paris: Marais. Luxury rental in center of 
Paris. Close proximity Picasso Museum, Cen- 
tre Pompidou and other historical sites as well 
as gourmet shops of Rue de Bretagne. See 
owner’s website at www.parischapon.com. 


ITALY VACATIONS!! 

Dalla zuppa ai nocciolini (from soup to nuts) 
comprehensive customized vacation 
planning services since 1961. 
ciao@bethesdatravel.com 


301-656-1670 888-656-1670 


New Zealand: North Island. Duke alum- 
nus seeks nature loving Duke person to 


worked in the military-intelligence unit, conduct- 
ing experiments with hydrocarbon, rocket fuels, 
shark repellant, and explosion-resistant fuel tanks 
for aircraft. After the war, he received his Ph.D. 
in chemistry from the University of Cambridge. 

He joined Duke’s faculty in 1959 and re- 
mained at the university for 38 years. His re- 
search focus was in chemical reaction kinetics. 

He is survived by his wife, Hilary; four chil- 
dren, and eight grandchildren. 


share an incredible lifestyle treasure. 4 my 50 
acre hilltop pastoral estate surrounded by 
3000 acre kiwi/tui refuge and overlooking 
interesting Pacific islands. Short walk down 
to charming harbourside town. 60 to 80 de- 
gree microclimate year round. Gorgeous flat 
beach 1 km. Not for sale in 100 years. 
875,000. tuatara4618@yahoo.com 


Palm Springs: Winter in sunny Palm 
Springs. Seven Lakes Country Club condo- 
minium on golf course. Monthly (Oct-May) 
rentals $3800.00/mo. 2bed/2ba + den, fully 
equipped kitchen, garage, shared pool /hot 
tub, golf, tennis. Contact Jim 1 269-720-4406. 


Charleston, S.C.: Real Estate For Sale: 
Oceanfront lot on private island outside of 
Charleston, S.C. — an environmentalist’s 
dream!! Only $795,000 or best reasonable 
offer! Call 612-375-1633. 


FOR SALE 


THE DUKE LACROSSE CASE: 
A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 
AND ANALYSIS OF THE MODERN 
SCOTTSBORO 


AMAZON.COM 


$15.99 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 








Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee 
applies to special typeface treatment (bold, 
larger font size, etc.) or adding an electroni- 
cally submitted logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed 
or typed, or emailed to dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) and 
issues in which ad should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, 
Durham, NC 27708-0572. We accept Visa, 
MasterCard, and American Express. No or- 
ders taken over the phone, except by fax. Be 
sure to include credit-card number, expira- 
tion date, name, address, and phone. Fax: 
(919) 681-1659; e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: Novem- 
ber 1, mails in mid-January; March-April 
issue: January 3, mails in mid-March; May- 
June issue: March 3, mails in mid-May; July- 
August issue, May 1, mails in mid-July; 
September-October issue: July 1, mails in 
mid-September; November-December issue, 
September 1, mails in mid-November. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


The Price of Peace 


By ANNE CORPENING MORRISON WELSH 


hen I learned of the death of 
Robert S. McNamara last July, 
I was moved to tears. My tears 
were for all those who had suf- 
fered or died as a result of “McNamara’s 
War” 


58,000 GIs who never came home, those 


millions of Vietnamese people, 


who came home wounded, and my hus- 
band, Norman Morrison. 

I first met Norman at Chautauqua, 
New York, during the summer of 1955. 
I was an underclassman at Duke and 
he was a senior at the College of 
Wooster, headed for the Presbyterian 
ministry. Although I grew up in the 
Methodist church, at the time Norman 
and I came together we were on the way 
to being Quakers. I was attracted to his 
Scottish fearlessness and determination 
and his dedication to service. He took 
seriously the command to love one an- 
other and to work for peace on Earth. 

Norman focused increasingly on the 
war and the suffering it produced. On 
November 2, 1965, he made the ultimate 
protest. Something compelled him to 
try to stop the war in the strongest way 
he could imagine, and standing about 
forty feet below McNamara’s office win- 
dow, he gave his life, suffering self-im- 
molation in the Buddhist tradition. 

Had I known of his plans, I would 
have gone to any length to stop him. 
When I returned home from fetching 
Ben and Tina from school, Norman 
and our one-year-old Emily were gone, 
but I thought nothing of it. It was only 
as it grew dark that I began to wonder 
where they were. The phone rang. It 
was a writer from Newsweek reporting 
that Norman had made some kind of 
protest. Then he fell silent; he must 
have realized that he was the first per- 
son to call me. “Mrs. Morrison, you had 
better call the Fort Myer Infirmary at 
the Pentagon,” he continued gently. 

The phone rang again. This time it 
was someone from Fort Myer. Norman 
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had severely burned him- 
self. They did not say 
whether he was dead; | 
knew intuitively that he was. I asked if 
Emily was hurt and was told no. 

With shaking hands, I dialed friends 
who came over and drove me to Fort 
Myer. I sat silently in the back of the 
car, watching the lights play on the 
darkness of the road. I had no idea how 
to prepare for what lay ahead; all | 
could do was pray. If Norman had suf- 
fered burns on most of his body, I 
prayed that it had been a quick and 
merciful death. I prayed that his self- 
sacrifice would not be in vain. 

As relieved as I was that Emily was 
physically unharmed, her proximity to 
danger was horrifying. Had she been 
injured or, God forbid, had died, it 
would have been unspeakable, and 
maybe impossible for me to have for- 
given Norman. 

I heard nothing from McNamara 
(nor anyone else in the government) 
until 1995, when he published In Retro- 
spect: The Tragedy and Lessons of the Viet- 
nam War. In the book, he called Nor- 
man’s death “a tragedy not only for his 
family but also for me and the country. 
It was an outcry against the killing that 
was destroying the lives of so many 
Vietnamese and American youth.” | 
wrote McNamara expressing gratitude 
for his “courageous and honest reap- 
praisal” of the Vietnam War and his 
involvement in it. McNamara called 
and thanked me for my forgiveness. We 
had a relaxed conversation, almost as 
if we hadn’t been on opposite sides of 
the chasm that had split our country 
three decades earlier. 

The way Norman, a man of deep 
faith, lived and died was in many re- 
spects the antithesis of those things Mc- 
Namara relied upon: reason, analysis, 
and strategy. Heaven knows we need 
plenty of reason, but it has its limits in 





working in the world. 

If any one thing pre 
pared me for Norman’: 
witness, perhaps it was my faith, anc 
what I experienced at Duke played < 
part. I was active in the Methodist stu 
dent fellowship, and then I discoverec 
Quakerism. In the classroom, Heler 
Bevington opened up the world of po 
etry, including Gerard Manley Hopkins 
the nineteenth-century Jesuit who saw 
God in all mankind. I.B. Holley taughi 
us American history, but more impor: 
tant, how to think and challenge con; 
ventional wisdom and assumptions. 

As fate would have it, years later Nor. 
man did what McNamara could not de 
with his strategies to “win the hearts 
and minds” of the Vietnamese. We were 
assured of this on a family visit to Viet: 
nam in 1999. During one meeting a tall 
craggy fellow stood and recalled the im: 
age of his headmaster reflecting on Nor: 
man’s death: “Tears were streaming 
down his face. Of course, we all cried. } 
could not believe someone in anothe 
country would die for us.” 

Recently my husband, Robert Welsh 
A.M. ’60, Ph.D. ’64, and I were invitec 
to Norman’s alma mater, the College oi 
Wooster. We visited a college Vietna 
memorial, where a plaque reads, “Fo 
all who suffered due to the Vietna 
War. May their pain guide our paths.’ 

May we as ordinary Americans servé 
our country respecting the human ele| 
ment that lies hidden in every internaj 
tional challenge. Robert McNamara i 
his way, and Norman Morrison in hi 
very different way, teach us the powe 
of war to destroy, and the power of con 
science and compassion to renew a bro 
ken world. 
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Welsh ’57 recently published a memoir 
Held in the Light: Norman Morrison’ 
Sacrifice for Peace and His Family’s 
Journey of Healing. 
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